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BIFFALO BLOWERS I 

J The Most Improved and Powerful Hand Blowers Made. L. 

SPECIAL HARVEST PRICE 

A Buffalo No, 9 Blower Complete with Tuyere Iron 

^—.^$8.00 NET 


Your Dealer will Send One 
on Trial If desired—Ask Him 


DON’T BE I 

DECEIVED 

By Illuminated Adver- 
tisements. Ask any Mill¬ 
wright or Machinist about 
Wear of Spiral Gears ^ 

WE DON'T USE THEM 

Buffalo Blowers 

are built with machine cut 
gears and are guaranteed 
for years— 
r\ot only 
for ten jj 

da^ys ^ // W\W\W£*W 


Action Smooth Operation Easy No Lost Motion 
No Complicated Machinery to Get Out of Order j 

SIMPLE I COMPACT/ j 

TIJJTt^A'BLE! EFFICIEJ^T! j 

The gears are machine cut and enclosed in a H 
dust-proof frame. The frame is made perfectly 11 
tight so that the oil may be maintained at 
the bottom of the case. In 
this the largest of the gear 
wheels constantly revolves, 
throwing the oil thoroughly 
over the parts and affording 
ample lubrication to all bear- 
ing surfaces. Si 9i i i i 


' / PMCI 

Is 

DOLLARS 


Write for 
Latest 
Catalogue 

JUST OUT 


Buffalo Forge Company. 


BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A 
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SAFETY AND COMFORT 

1*ro%fide for iho Softly and Comfort of iht Hortts and yoa*U Imitate 
the Otonert and Th-ixftrt^l^roxfide ^or Chtir Sof tty and Comfort, cu 
tottL To Tit€Mt Cuttomtrt it Good Hatinttt, M ^ M ^ M ^ 


NEVERSLIP 
CALKS ^ ^ 


ENABLE HORSES TO DO 
THEIR WORE IN SAFE¬ 



TY AND COMFORT-TO 
WORE FASTER, BETTER 


They Prevent Slipping Absolutely 

EASILY INSERTED. EASILY REMOVED. THEY MAKE NO TROUBLE 

THB ONLY SELF-SHARPENING CALKS. 


Shoes already drilled,—cost¬ 
ing only tour cents a set tor 
drilling. All styles In sizes 
corresponding to all standard 
makes. 

Calks all ready to screw Into 
the shoes In six ditterent 
shapes to tit your horse tor 
any kind ot work. 


THESE GOODS ARE SOLD ONLY TO HORSESHOERS 


Catalo&ne aid Fall lifoimatloB oi Request 

SAVE THE COUPON S 

WHICH ARE PACKED IN EVERY BOX OF CALKS 

--^AND GET A SET OF TOOLS FREE 


THE NEYERSLIP NANIFACTURING CO. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

- Brandi s 242 RANDOLPH STREET. CHICA60, ILL . — 
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ALSO 


/Write 
Jw' for our 1902 
V 212-page Catalogue 

Illustrating the Largest and most Up-to-Date 
Line of Blacksmiths’ Tools manufactured 
under one control in the world. 


Jobbers and Dealers Claim It Is The Easiest Sold 
Blacksmiths Say It Is Worth Its Weight In Gold 


FREE TO ill BIACKSNITHS! 


The Only Hand 
Blower 

Ever built that can posi¬ 
tively compete witht 
Power Blast, It placesi 
the blacksmith onmj 
equal footing wIthJE 
the millionaire Ml 
manufacturer. 


WITH A GUARANTEE ^ 

of two hours more 
work per day and with 
Ol saving of 75 per cent./ 
in labor in meLkingiU 
blast, can any Black- ft 
smith refuse 
& 10 D bl y s * 

Free Trial of/^^9H|B^ 

n. No. 400 

Steel Blower. A 

which is sold 

at Bl price 

within the reach of all 7 


Send Us Your Address 

on a Postal Card and we will ■ 
mall you a Handsome Sou¬ 
venir Button of the 
No. 400 
FREE. ^ 9 


(J. 8. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 8teel 
Blower and 
Steel Forees 
granted 
June 11, July 
aO, 1001, and 
April 15,1902. 

Patent Numbers: 

07«,322 84,882 

676.823 84,883 

676.824 84,884 
84,880 84,885 

^ 34,881 697,629 


Great Britain 
Patent 
No. 9,662, 
May 25,1900. 


We authorize all Jobbers to give to Blacksmiths the No. 400 Champion 
Steel Blower on 10 Days’ Trial at their Own Eire. This trial is 
entirely FREE as we nay all freights for the return of the Blower 
to our w'orks if It does not improve your FIRE 25per cent., or 
other and plainer w'ords, if it will not improve 
your Blast so that you can do at least Two 
Hours more Work Per Day than you are 
now doing with any other hand Blower, 
Forge or Bellows, and with a saving of 
\HXgSrMimKi liir lnN-X 7^ cent, in labor in making your 
»' A Blast. Blacksmiths: If the No. 400 

. ' i A\ Champion Steel Blower will accomplish 

^for you vrhat we say, can vou longer 
/[I afford to do without it? Figure what 

hours* more work would mean 
M ^ I to you in dollars and cents ^r 

working days, and then 
Syflri/ '' ' uKure the small investment it takes to 

place the No. 400 Stc^el Blower to your 
V ': nre. Remember, we ask No Favors, 

^I^P! ; I K»f we want you to use the Blower 10 days 

1^9 In your own shop and at your own fire 
wRU and with your own hands, and if it is 

not found even better than we claim, 
W the Blower is to be shipped to our 
W works; we pay all freights. If the above 
. ' V. J offer does not convince you that 

^ / you can no longer afford to use any other 

I Blower, Forge or Bellows, w'rite us and 
/ tell us what more we can do to get the 
j No. 400 Blower in your hands. No cor- 
i respondence under tne sun is as satisfac- 
I tory as the Blower itself, working at your 
bI your own management 10 

ill I days : and this is why we make the 10 days* 


OCR GCARANTEES 


I «# guarantee 
the No. 400 
^ Steel Blower the on- 
m ly Blower ever 
f built with Direct 
Drive Spiral Gearing 
and Frictionlets Ball 
Bearings. 


We guarantee the 

No. 400 8teel 
Blower Direct Drive 
Spiral Gearing the only 
practical and hif^hly 
durable High Speed Gearing 
knowm ; because eight Full 
W Teeth are in mesh in the Spiral 
and Spiral Gear at all times; 
the spiral itself being the 
only part of the Gearing that 

( ■> reaches high speed, as the Spiral 
Gear is six inches in diameter and 
therefore runs very slow. 

QH We guarantee the No 400 
/ cau* steel Blower, with its 
white heat pressure-blast fully 
equal to the best power blow’er 
blast. 

d.th We guarantee the No. 400 
Steel Blower w'ill in- 
crea.se the earnings of every fire 
over and above any other means 
of making hand blast enonirh to 
pay first cost of the Blower five to 
ten times every year it is used. 


\ ^th We guarantee the No. 400 
Bio^ver to run a.Q 
solid and noiseless 
\ year from date 

bought. 


CHAMPION BLOWMR & FORGM CO. 


LANCASTMR, PA., V. S. A. 
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BRftBlEY 

Shaft Coupling 




^LL STEEL 
yiLL 'RIGHT 
^LL THE TIME 

TT IS a thoroughly practical^ quick shifting^ 
ball bearing and absolutely noiseless Car- 
ri^e Shaft Coupling, complete in itself, with 
no loose parts or pieces, and always ready. 


IT AUTOMATICALLY TAKES UP ITS OWN WEAR 

And with It Shafts and Pole may be exchanged In 10 SECONDS. 

IT IS MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL. BY SKILLED WOR.KMEN, IS AMPLY 
STR.ONG AND WILL OUTWEAR. ANY VEHICLE TO WHICH IT IS ATTACHED. 


THE best carriage makers everywhere use and endorse them. Blacksmiths can make a good profit 
^ by attaching them to old or new vehicles. Sold by the leading jobbers in carriage goods through 
out the country. We will be pleased to send you printed matter and prices on request. S. S. 
Quality and Advantages considered, the Bradley Shaft Couplings are the cheapest on the market.^' 


It Has Been On The Market 10 Years! 

And there are over 500,000 Pairs of them 
in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 

They are made in four sizes to suit vehicles with axles from Hto2H in. in diameter. 


One Hand is the Only Tool Required to Operate It. 


C. C. BRADLEY (gl SON 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 

handsomest : Because its con- 
■ ■ structive design is symmetrical, attractive 

c laolc “s-Splest. p , 

SIMPLEST : Because fan case and 
colnmu stand (2 ])arts only) is about all 

O I I Jl BEST: Bee •ause made of the best ma¬ 
ll^ I best workmen and best 

III 11VI vG I mechanical experience that can be obtained. 

YCkUt rhAirP y SUPERIOR POINTS. 

Belts, no Clutches, no Rachets. 

il Tlie blower case oscillates on its bearing, permit- 

ting nose of case to point dowiv or out or up, as 

A B j^B ^ desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 

p ^ B^B thereby saving one elbow and 10 per cent, of blast 

^ (^nOlOv Ij^B valuable room occupied by other 

B^^B Tlie crank turns forward or backward, as suits 

L b gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 

TlaAM% A II 11^1 scientific principle; they are flat, and 

I ||r||l jBlI BI^H straight cut (no spiral or worm gears); which 

® **^***^_*^ytf B: combined with Steel Shafts and Composition Bear- 

B:'^^B made and assembled perfectly, run noiseless. 


HANDSOMEST : Because its con¬ 
structive design is symmetrical, attractive 
and beautiful. 

SIMPLEST : Because fan case and 
column stand (2 i)arts only) is about all 
there is of it. 

BEST: Bee •ause made of the best ma¬ 
terial, by the best workmen and best 
mechanical exi^erience that can be obtained. 


The 

ROTAl FIRE POr 

NO CLAY 


SUPERIOR POINTS. 

No Belts, no Clutches, no Rachets. 

Tlie blower case oscillates on its bearing, permit¬ 
ting nose of case to point dowiv or out or up, as 
may be desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 
thereby saving one elbow and 10 per cent, of blast 
force ; besides valuable room occupied by other 
blowers. 

Tlie crank turns forward or backward, as suits 
the operator. 

The gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 
the most scientific principle ; they are flat, and 
straight cut (no sxnral or worm gears) ; which 
combined with Steel Shafts and Composition Bear¬ 
ings made and assembled perfectly, run noiseless, 
and makes this the best blower in the world. 

The Gear Ca.se is oil tight and dust proof, permit¬ 
ting gears to run in a bath of oil. 

The Blast is very powerful, and as positive and 
steady as a ixiwer blower, and takes less labor to 
operate than others. The after blast is strong and 

The room it takes 
than any 
other blower. 


In E'Oery Senate 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


CANEDY-OTTO MEG. CO. FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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^ou Are ^LL 'RIGHT 
When you “B/uy a 

"PETER W'RIGHT 


Now goes with every 


1 PETER WRIQHT 

V Patent, Solid Wrought 

ANVIL 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the Standard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is just as good,” this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an- 
vil under a guarantee than they have always 

made without. The guar- ^ 
antee which will hereafter / 
go with every Peter Wright ^ 
Anvil is designed to satisfy 
the most exacting of cus¬ 
tomers. 

If any inherent defect is 
hereafter discovered in a 
Peter Wright Anvil, report 
the nature of it to the 
dealer from whom you pur¬ 
chased it, or to your regular 
dealer, and he will see that 
your claim is promptly in¬ 
vestigated. 


With Special Steel Face. 


You are cautioned 
In buying to see that 
each Anvil is stamped 
with the full Trade 
Mark on one side and 
has the Green Label 
affixed to the other. 
These celebrated An¬ 
vils may be obtained 
from all the 

PRINCIPAL 

HARDWARE 

DEALERS. 


flRSTA^' 

FosAnV' 
V^O<*l-DS P 
Chicac^ 


ltd. 

9 to 13 Murray Street, New York City. 


Agents for the Manufacturers. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Qas and Gasoline Engines 

1^2 to 54 HP. 


lATCC Specially Adapted for 
iilC3 Use in Blacksmith Shops. 

2K and 5 HP. Sizes. 


Built in 1 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & COMPANY 


St. Paul St. Louis 

Minneapolis Kansas City 

Indianapolis Denver 

Detroit Omaha 

London, Eng. 


Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 
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To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles. Launches, Etc. 

^'Auto-Sparker 

does auav entirely with all starting; 
and runnlnif batteries.their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached TO any engine now using 
J batteries. Fully guaranteed. 

' Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSiNGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
33 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 


DODGE HALEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Blacksmiths’ and Carriage 
Makers’ Supplies. i— 


THE B ICKNELL HARDV ARE CO., 

Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

Ouriineof PUNCHES and SHEARS 
is the most complete and reasonable on the market. 

OCT OUR PRICES BCPORC BUYING. 

THE BICKNELL HARDWARE CO., 

1064 W. Milwaukee St.. JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN. 


Lambert En^ne 


^ M Qas or, Ossoline. 

— ^ 1 Mo long shutdown lor repair* 
yW, rrf=^ ^1 with this engine. Simple, strong 

•■PSIw*^vVV1^*\ Hm eoonomlcaL Improved cyl- 
inder bead insures reliablliW. 
Clean* easily; cools quickly. No 
trouble in regulating speetL Port* 
akle and sUtionaryir*, Strong guarantee, 
Agenta wanted. WriU lor catalogue. 

D. Lambert Ou and 6aaoli]MlDgiiit0o.,ind«rson, lad. j 


Apple Economical Gas Engine Igniters 


ARE POSITIVELY THE BBST BUILT FOR 



SCNO FOR CATALOaUC. 

Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 
General Agents for Canedy-Otto Mfc. Co. Forges and Drills, 
Phcenlx Horse Shoe Co., NeversHp .Mfg. Co. Calks and Tools, 
Peter W’right & Sons. Hay-Budden .Mfg. Co. Anvils. 


Send for Printed Matter. 


BTATIONARY, AUTOMOBILC OAS EN6 IINES CITHER TOUCH OR JUMI 

We .'ire the Leaders In the Manufacture ol 

IGNITIMG DYNAMOS, COILS AND PLUGS. MAGNETOS, GOVERNORS, ETC. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 01^!! BTRcer. Dayton, O. 




EN 6 INES for Blacksmiths 

Plain Vertical Engines. 3 to 60 H. P. 
Plain Horizontal lOtolBO 
Simple. Strong. Efficient, Cheap. 
Hoisting Engines, Machine Tools, 
Wood Working Machinery. 

Write for Catalogue B. 


GAS m GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Our engines will bear comparison with the best in their class, 
and are well known for their durability, simplicity and ease of 
operation. A big feature is our MAGNE^TO GENER.ATOR, 
geared direct to the engine, doing away with batteries and hot 
^ubes. Send for Catalogue 



Penosjlrala Ulae Co. THE FRANK M. WATKINS MFG. CO., 


1233 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


BOOB’S PATENT DROP AXLE AND 
SINGLE ELLIPTIC SPRING GEAR 


UNBRBAKABLB HACK SAWS 




WITH BHORTTURN FIFTH WHCCL 

Adapted for Milk, 
B akery and Gro¬ 
cery wagons, all 
complete with 
wheel and shaft 
ready for body, for 
$26.50. 

Send for Cata¬ 
logue giving prices 
on a full line of 
Bugiry. Bike and Business Wagon Gears, Wheels, Carriage and 
Wagon Hardware of every description. 

WILLIAM W. BOOB. 428 E. 7th §t.. Cincinnati. 0. U. S. A. 


Either Fine Teeth for Brass, Copper, Thin Metal or Tubing 
or Medium Teeth for General Service 


MADE BY NEW PROCESS 

per. Thin Metal or Tubing To Secure PROMPT INTRODUCTION 




THESE SAWS ARE MUCH 
COMMENDED FOR 
GENERAL WORK 


X X 


By Mail Prepaid 
1 DOZEN 8-IN. FOR 36 CENTS 
^ dozen 9-IN. *' 40 

1 DOZEN 10-IN. ** 44 

ONWARD COMPANY 

531-545 W- 15th STREET, CHICAGO 



DIFFERENT STYLES 

FOR BUSINESS, SURREY AND 
PLEASURE WAGONS 


We also make a full line of BUGGIES, SURRIES. 
WAGONS IN THE WHITE. Trimmings. Etc. 


Sold by all Jobbers 
in the United States 
and Canada. . . . 


Miniature “ Aprons ” 
showing material and 
how made, mailed upon 
application. 


Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 
8T. LOUIS, MO.,U. s. A. 


BLACKSMITHS, 

111 llllll MACHINISTS and 
IVfWV MECHANICS 

answered our adverti.sement in the AMERICAN 
BliACKSMITH. All are loud in their praise. 

They're hot propositions. 
I IlCy They’re easy to start. 

They’re easy to run. 
They’re easy to buy. 
They’re easy to pay for. 

Are you a “ Hancock ? ” 

To be a '* Hancock ” buy 


Plow and Harrow Discs Must 
be Kept Sharp. 


with DISC GRINDING AT¬ 
TACHMENT Will grind 
the LARGEST PLOW DISC 
or the SMALLEST HAR¬ 
ROW DISC, and do it 
PERFECTLY. RAPIDLY 
and EASILY. You can 
do this work for the 
farmers, or sell them 
the machine to do it 
themselves ; either way 
there is money in it for 
you. Be sure to write 
us for prices and special 
discounts to Black¬ 
smiths. 


NO INJURY TO MAN OR HORSE IF A 

MARTIN HORSE RACK 

IS USED IN SHOEING VICIOUS HORSES. 

SAT1SFACTION CiI’ARANTF IT). 

BATA\1A. N. Y , Il NK 12. 1902. 
Yesterday f received a letter from a party asking for 
information alxjut the working of the ra>.k and wh.at satis- 
faction it gives. I wrote liiin right back that we would 
not be without one, and that it worked to our satisf.n tion. 
1 thought it would be my duty to do suas then- is nothing 

like it. _ FRANK (JTT. 

Write for description and special price. 

THE MARTIN HORSE RACK CO., Sidney. Ohio 


HANCOCK GAS OR 
GASOLINE ENGINE. 


Can we ship you a HANCOCK t<»tlay. We meet 
all competitor's prices, and ko them one better. 
Write for iirices and catalogue. We must have 
agents. Write today. 


SCHOFIELD & CO. 

FREEPORT, ILL. 
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JULY 32. 02. '( ’ 


now OF OIL 


ADVERTISING PAGE XII 
Will INTEREST YOU. 


CRESCENT PADS 

FOR ROAD O R TRACK USE 

Scientific, Sanitary 
Speed-Promoting 
Enduring 

wni not or break 
away at the heel. Pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of 
sand or gravel. Un- 
euualcd on hard and 
slippery streets. The in¬ 
ventor is a practical 
horseshoer of 30 years’ 
standing. Order from 
your dealer. 

Wo. Killion 
& Sons 

20 CAMBRIA BT. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ONLV 
ATTENTION 
EVER REQUIRED. 


ColimiliDS Sas iiii 
GaaolUeBuUes 

5 to 60 H.Pif inclusive 

The only cheap and con* 
venient power for Black¬ 
smiths. 

Send for catalogue 33 . 

Columbus Machine 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Standard Halt A.jelt WorKj, L,anc€uier, f*a. 


^ Ideal QuiokShIftor 
Anti-Rattler 

fits any wagon without changing 
In any way. Can change from pole 
^ ^ shafts without wrench. Best 

VV ~..i..-«Ti0r materials and fully warranted. 

- \\ Agents wanted. Send 00 cente for 

sample pair post-paid, and price 
and terms to agents. 

IDEAL MFC. CO., RochAAter, W. V. 

Latbes and Drill Presses 

Eepecially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
end Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists* 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W. 2d St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 

A. CUTLER & SON 

Office fHmiture 

50r-509 WasWngrton St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ten times longer di.stanco than any other axle. Best for solid Rubber and Pneumatic use, a.s anybody 
can use tnem successfully. No attention or adjustment reiuiired, a.s the wheels are never 
taken off except for repairs. This axle is a wonder. Ask us to tell you all alxiut it. 

“BEST FOR AUTOMOBILES.” 


AN INVESTIGATION 


wni Prove the 
Merita of Our 


PaintSt Colors 
Varnish 


They are Money 
In Pocket . . . 


WHEELS 
WKh Rubber Tire on for 
$13.75 

We furnish wheels with 
rulvber tire on for the same 
price as others cliarge for re- 
rublieriiig old wheels. We 
furnish all sizes with steel 
or rubber Ure. 

Write Quick for 
Catalogue 




THE WEST **HYDRAULIC JUNIOR** 

A New Hand Tire Setter for Repairers and Builders who have no Power or cannot afford one of our Urge Madiines 


IT SETS THE TIRES 
COLD. 

It is not necessary 
to take off old tires 
or remove bolts 
when resetting uni^ 
less wheel needs 
repairing. Dish 
can be made just 
what is desired or 
necessary, and no 


WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF 

IN A SHORT TIME. 



WILL RESET A TIRE 
IN ONE MINUTE. 

Construction is 
similar in general 
principle (see cut) 
to our power 
machines which 
are so well and hvd 
orably known in 
nearly all parts of 
the world. 


QUICKEST AND 
BEST HAND 
MACHINE MADE. 


This Is a Elrst~Class Tire Setter, operated by Hand Pump, capable of giving 2,500 lbs. pressure per square Inch, 
and will set tires ^ Inch by 2}^ Inches and all lighter sizes on wheels 54 Inches diameter down to 34 Inches. 


FOR PRICE AND 

TERMS. ADDRESS 


The West Tire Setter Co. 

‘JUNIOR” DEPARTMENT. *ROCHE,STEf*R, /f. y. 
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MAKE 


FALKENHAI!NER’S 

Auxiliary Vehicle 
Spring 

PAT. MARCH 19. 1901 


Ask youf Si 
Dealer about 
and insist on 
ing the GENl 
Of write us d 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cutters and Sleighs of All Kinds. 


T his is our twenty-third st^on of inanufact uriiii; 
uleiKh goods, and we have a more complete 
assortment of up-to-date styles this season than 
ever before. 

We are offering special inducements in the way 
of low prices for orders placed during the next 
thirty days. 

Write for catalogu<^ and price-list. 

We cun also fumisli you some liargains in the 
carriage line, as we have a st<x;k on hand that must 
be cIosikI out to make room for our extensive line of 
cutters and sleighs. 

This is a rare opnortunity, and if int-erested \ve 
would l)e glad to mail you catalogue and prices. 

KALAMAZOO WAGON CO. 

BOX 30S. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OE ITS KIND. 


THROUGH YOUR 

SUPPLY HOUSE. 


O RDER BY NAME “A. C." ^^'^^Up'jLrHOI 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co 


18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


H. a TAYLOR CO. 

10W05 OAK ST„ BUFFALO. N. Y, 

We make the following 
Special Offer on our 
Standard Bellows for 
September ^ ^ ^ 

34 Inch 36 Inch 38 Inch 40 Inch 
$4.80 $5.40 $6.00 $6.90 each 


Electric 
Sharpening Hammer 


Does not slip from work, hence 
saves 50 per cent of your strength. 


The Giant Hoof Parer 


Many points of superiority. 
Makes strictly a. straight cut. 


WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Champion Tool Co. timtied 

Conneaut Lake, Pa., il. S. A, 


704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 

This Is the book to have if you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as ** to what is doing " 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 


Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET, - - - NEW YORK CITY 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE 

WIXHOtTI' POW’EK 








! Catalogue NSZI 


Hieil-CLASS TOOLS 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 


ARE SHOWN IN 


“The Tool Catalogue** 

JUST PUBLISHED 


/Vo Power so 

HANDY 

OS a Good 

GASOUNE 

ENGINE 


We call your attention to the LOW PRICES offered by 

maLd« The Fort Wayne Iron Store Co. 

If AaUN IflAliCKa ^nd blacksmith tools, horse nails, horse 

SHOES, ANVILS, EORCES, also WAGON MAKERS* 
and CARRIAGE TRIMMERS* SUPPLIES, WHEELS, RIMS, SPOKES, SHAFTS and POLES, 
CARRIAGE CLOTHS, LEATHER, RUBBER, Etc., Etc. . . . 


Send for our RED BOOK, the most UP-TO-DATE Catalogue, with lowest 
prices, yet published. Furnished FREE to any one in the trade. 

Our Top and Cushion Donartmont is riuining DAY and NIGHT 
to koop up with our oraers. New Tops, Old Tojks r«;overed. 

SEE OUR PRICES. ^ WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 

FORT WAYNE IRON STORE CO. 
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What Are the Advantages of a 
Q-as Engine? 

For the benefit of those readers who 
may be thinking of putting an engine 
in their shops,a cash prize of $5.00 will 
be given the person contributing the 
best article upon this subject from the 
blacksmith’s standpoint on or before 
October 31st. If you have an engine 
in your shop, tell us plainly and to the 
point whether you consider the invest¬ 
ment a good one. What are the special 
benefits which come from putting in 
power? How large should a shop be, 
in your opinion, before it could install 
an engine to advantage? If you are in 
a position to tell us something on this 
subject and have not yet done so, send 
in your letter without delay. Your ex¬ 
perience should aid your brother 
craftsman in deciding his wisest course 
in this important matter. 


America’s Women Blacksmiths. 

According to the official count of the 
returns of the twelfth Census, there are 
in the United States one hundred and 
ninety-six female blacksmiths. Al¬ 
though the proportion is of course a 
small one, it goes to show that if there 
are this many female blacksmiths in the 
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United States, no craft or profession 
is secure from invasion by them. We 
wish them all prosperity. Of this 
number the greater part, it is to be 
supposed, are conducting the business 
of a deceased husband. Some there 
must be, however, who get down daily 
to the actual use of the hammer, making 
the sparks fly, like the boys. We would 
like to learn of these particular women 
blacksmiths. Do any of our readers 
know of a real woman blacksmith? We 
will suitably reward any one who will 
send us the name, address, and if pos¬ 
sible a photograph, of any of these 
daughters of toil. We would prefer 
photographs of them at work, if they 
are to be had. 


Keeping Up With the Times. 

What proportion of your profits are 
you spending on new tools, improved 
machinery, helpful literature and other 
aids in the industrial race? What are 
you doing, in other words, to keep up 
with the times? It is characteristic of 
the large successful manufacturer of 
these days that he throws machines out 
of his shop, not when they become worn 
out, but when improved machines may 
be had which will do the work quicker, 
better or cheaper. It is just as im¬ 
portant for the small manufacturer and 
artisan to thus keep abreast of the times 
as it is for the larger manufacturer. 
Don’t think that because the other 
fellow is satisfied to get along always 
with the tools of his ancestors that you 
also must needs do the same. Be a 
leader and not a follower. Increased 
trade invariably follows an exhibition 
of enterprise on the part of anyone. 

How much money are you spending 
for new tools ? What books and journals 
relating to your work are you reading? 
How are you keeping abreast in the 
march of progress? Have you for in¬ 
stance considered whether it would pay 
to put in an engine? It is but little 
trouble to obtain an estimate of the cost 
of improvements or new equipments. 
The advantages are usually most read¬ 
ily apparent and well worth considering. 
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Volume Two. 

The present issue marks the begin¬ 
ning of a new volume. A few words as 
to the ensuing publication year would 
not be out of place. The general 
policy laid down by The American 
Blacksmith at the beginning of the first 
volume will be followed out, unaltered. 
The idea is to give the blacksmithing, 
horseshoeing and carriage building pub¬ 
lic a modern trade journal which will be 
a direct aid to their every day work, a 
paper worth all and more than its sub¬ 
scription price. The reading columns 
of The American Blacksmith are for 
its readers, first, last and always, and 
matter for those pages is selected 
solely on the basis of its interest and 
value to readers. No considerations 
of advertising will influence the inser¬ 
tion of any matter in these columns. 
The ordinary trade puff and its col¬ 
leagues, the stale clipping and funny 
story, will be conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence. Twenty pages of reading each 
month, all meat and no chaff, is the 
guarantee to subscribers. The staff of 
regular contributors embrace the fore¬ 
most craft authorities in their respect¬ 
ive fields. 

The journal in the coming volume is 
to be bettered in many respects, the 
standard maintained or raised. Our 
idea is to secure introduction of the 
paper to a large circle of readers, feel¬ 
ing assured that after a year’s acquaint¬ 
ance, none will care to do without 
it. When your subscription has ex¬ 
pired, the publishers will appreciate the 
encouragement which a prompt renewal 
gives them. 


The Decorative Spirit. 

An increasing tendency toward or¬ 
namentation seems to be one of the 
evidences of our advancing prosperity. 
A nation, in effect a composite indi¬ 
vidual, once overriding the shoals of 
forced economy, devotes an ever in¬ 
creasing quota of attention to art and 
culture. Evidences of this spirit are 
to be seen on every hand. Architecture 
is its veritable handmaiden. The metal 
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worker feels its influence also. Utility 
comes with him to be less and less 
the sole consideration. The straight 
lines, the sharp angles and the bare 
outlines of our iron work give way to 
forms of surpassing grace and sym¬ 
metry. The value of the decorative 
side should not be underestimated. 

The accompanying engraving shows 
a handsome wrought-iron piece from 
the forge of John Booth, 114 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill. It is hand-work 
throughout, the leaves being cut on a 
band saw and hammered into shape. 


Axle and Tire Setting. 

BANDFORD ORIMBS. 

In filling a patent hub, I first take all 
the rivets out, take the hub apart, make 
the flanges true and smooth. Then I 
put the hub together, 
leaving the box out. 

I have a li^-inch rod 
with good threads and 
with a ring welded 
around it about ten 
inches from the 
thread end, large 
enough to cover the 
end of the hub well. 

The rod extends down 
and has an eye on the 
end to fasten to the 
wheel bench. I put 
this rod through the 
hub, then cut my 
spokes just to fit the 
hub, dip them in hot 
glue and drive them 
nearly straight. I 
have a wrench six feet 
long that gives me 
great leverage. I 
tighten down a little 
and then drive the 
spokes up or almost 
up. Next I take the 
wrench and tighten 
all it will bear and 
then put on the rim 
and leave a good opening. Put on the 
tire next, good and tight, and settle the 
spokes by striking on each one of them. 
Then put the rivets in, leaving a good 
round head on them. Now loosen the 
clamp and put the box in, and the wheel 
is done. 

In setting axles, I of an inch up to one 
inch, I give ye of an inch gather, and see 
that both wheels are the same. Then 
set to a plumb bottom spoke, which 
leaves the width about five feet one inch 
on most common buggies. The standard 
track being five feet two inches, it will 
let the buggy follow the wagon ruts 


on rough roads, as the rims are narrow. 

As to setting tires on a wheel that is 
solid with nothing more the matter than 
a loose tire and spokes loose in the rim, 
I wedge the spokes, setting wedge cross¬ 
wise with the rim, then cut off the end 
of spokes just below the rim so that the 
tire will not rest tight against it. Then 
I shrink the trre on both sides about 
the same. If very loose, I give about 
i inch draw on a low wheel. Then heat 
tire, not hot enough to bum wood, put 
on, and if there are no openings in wheel, 
I put bolts in by the time the tire is 
cold without boring the felloes any. 


Cutter and Sleigh Painting. 

M. C. HILLICK. 

The close of the country fair season 
brings to the paint shop a period of 


profitless hours, which in the snow belt 
of country can be remedied to a large 
extent. The season of sleigh painting, 
as seasons go, is not overflowing with 
the milk and honey of enormous profits, 
'but it offers, if wisely used, substantial 
remuneration for the outlay of labor 
and material. The American Black¬ 
smith in previous issues has clearly 
pointed out the necessity of uniting 
business talent with mechanical skill in 
the management of the carriage paint 
shop, and this rule applies no less 
forcibly to the smallest shop visited by 
the Blacksmith than it does to the 


imposing city establishment with its 
brigade of silk hat painters; and in 
respect to seasons, it has application 
with greater emphasis to the cutter and 
sleigh season than to that of the car¬ 
riage and wagon. For of all vehicles 
which afford comfort and pleasure to 
the public, the cutter or sleigh is by far 
the most elusive, or rather, is made so 
by its owner. 

In odd niches and dark corners, from 
cellar to hay-loft, the sleigh equipment 
is found secreted, and it often requires 
first-rate detective ability to disclose 
the whereabouts of said equipment be¬ 
fore snow fall. Hence it is a case of 
getting out and coming in personal con¬ 
tact with the sleigh owner, and using 
the expert logic of business, in order 
to meet your competitor half way 
and acquire at least a 
fair share of local 
trade. The time to 
harvest the cutter and 
sleigh crop is when 
the crop is ripe, and 
the harvesting season 
is principally confined 
to the latter portion 
of October, through¬ 
out November and 
the greater part of 
December. 

In respect to the 
cutter and sleigh 
painting, if these ve¬ 
hicles do not come to 
the painter, then the 
painter should come 
to them. The sleigh 
owner is almost in¬ 
variably slow in mov¬ 
ing his equipment to 
the paint shop. Natur¬ 
ally he desires to feel 
the chill of winter in 
the air and see ''a tol¬ 
erable run of sleigh¬ 
ing” before seeking 
the painter. Then in 
a state of great impatience he invokes 
that personage’s aid in getting the 
cutter or sleigh into the whirl of 
public gaiety. In view of which it is 
the first duty of the painter to get the 
sleighs in early. You may depend upon 
enough belated trade to keep the shop 
busy at the latter end of the season. 
Get in the equipment early and keep it 
moving. As a rule, the earliest run of 
cutter and sleigh work yields the larg¬ 
est profits. This present season should 
be an exceptionally profitable one for 
the painter located within the sleigh¬ 
using zone. Wonderfully favorable 
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shop and trade conditions are every¬ 
where present. Money is plenty, the 
confidence of the business world is at 
a high tide, and the people who use the 
sleigh equipment in this country are 
amply prepared to keep the painter 
busy, if hustling business methods are 
employed to bring about that result. 
As compared to prices paid for carriage 
work, sleigh painting rates are low, 
but compared to the required processes 
of carriage work the processes of sleigh 
work are easy and much more quickly 
carried forward. While the public is 
more critical now^ than formerly in 
respect to sleigh surfaces, there is the 
important and unsurmountable advan¬ 
tage of having the surfaces below and 
inconveniently out of line of the public 
eye. Less expensive varnishes sufiSce for 
sleigh work. Many colors which would 
otherwise remain unused upon the 
paint shop shelves may be worked over 
and tricked out with charming results 
upon the sleigh equipment. 

When the cutter or sleigh is to be 
simply touched up and revarnished, 
but little unhanging should be done. 
Remove the shafts. With a soft sponge 
wet and dipped into No. 00 pumice 
stone go over the body surface just 
enough to remove the dirt motes, 
greasy accumulations, etc. Then wash 
up, and match the color, touching up 
sparingly. At best, touching up with 
match color is a difficult work, and the 
least touching up possible is always the 
best. If a coat of color, re-striping, 
and one coat of varnish is desired, sand 
over with No. 1 sand paper, dust off, 
and lay the color to dry flat. Stripe in 
due time and apply a heavy bodied, hard- 
drying, finishing varnish. In case the 
job is to be surfaced upon roughstuff 
the processes which govern in carriage 
work will apply, only less coats will be 
sufficient. The style in colors and strip¬ 
ing embrace, for colors, popular reds, 
yellows, greens and varying combina¬ 
tions of these colors, and for striping, 
single and double line effects, with 
simple, but nicely wrought out, corner 
pieces. These colors apply particularly 
to cutters and light speeding sleighs. 
Deep, rich reds and light tints of 
yellow, striped with aluminum or gold, 
are notably popular for the lighter style 
cutter. The big, luxurious old comfort 
cutter, and its various relatives, along 
with two-seated pleasure sleighs, rule 
fashionable painted in the three shades 
of ultramarine blue, in the dark, hand¬ 
some greens, popular on cabriolets, 
broughams and landous, and in maroon. 
Moldings are painted black, and the 


striping is selected to harmonize per¬ 
fectly with the panel colors, the single 
line striping, with a dainty, cut up 
corner piece being preferred. 


inch thick. I have put in a number of 
sets of bands at one dollar per set, and 
many customers say they like them 
better than cutting off the axles. 


Repairing the Broken Thread 
End of an Axle. 

J. F. COLMCOTTB. 

I will endeavor to give you an idea of 
a piece of work I did the other day, 
which I never saw done before. A 
customer came to my shop with the 


IH4i 

TAPPEP OUT 

Yq inches. 

RBPAIRIBO AN AXLE THREAD END. 

thread end broken off of his buggy axle. 
I took an old axle and cut off the thread 
end a little above the threads, drew 
that end down to | inch and cut threads 
on it, as shown. Then I drill a hole in 
the end of the broken axle, tap it out, 
screw in the piece, braze, and have a 
solid job._ 

A Rough-and-Ready Remedy 
for Worn Axles. 

B. 0. JOHNSON. 

I have a great many wagons and car¬ 
riages to handle, the axles of which are 
so worn that the vehicle sways greatly 
when running. I have a quick way of 
repairing which makes them run true 
for a long time. 

First I raise the axle with a wheel- 
jack, and before removing the wheel 
shake it to get an idea as to how much 
metal it will take to fill the worn box. 
After removing the wheel, I wipe out 
the oil and grease from the box, and 
take the wheel to the anvil. Taking a 
piece of iron or steel, I draw it out 
about i inch wide and thick enough so 
that when driven in the box, the wheel 
will fit tight on the axle. In other 
words it is simply a i-inch band driven 
into the box to fill out the worn places. 
Steel will wear longer than iron, but 
is a trifle harder to shape. The ends 
must be filed square to prevent them 
slipping by each other. The thickness 
of the band depends of course upon 
the amount of wear. As a rule, the 
wheel will not quite go on, so that I file 
the spindle up next to the shoulder on 
each side. If you do a good job, there 
will be no wabble to the wheel and it 
will run smooth and tight, unless there 
is much wear at the front end of the 
axle. 

The bands I use are mostly J by iV 



How to Install a Gas Engine. 

BILLY BUNTZ. 

When putting in a gas engine, the 
first question for the smith to ask him¬ 
self is, “About how much power do I 
require V ’ and in answering it, he should 
figure not only on the amount which 
will be necessary to meet his present 
requirements, but he should add a little 
for surplus, and get an engine big 
enough so he may hitch on another ma¬ 
chine or two in the future, especially if 
there be any likelihood at all of this 
ever becoming necessary. Anyway, it 
is best not to figure too close. A sur¬ 
plus of a half or a full horse-power is a 
good thing, as an engine which is a little 
large will run the machines faster and 
easier, and there will be no danger of 
straining it. The reason some gas 
engines give trouble is because they are 
required to pull too heavy a load, and 
therefore after a time become as an 
overworked horse, and only “hobble 
along.” It seems to be the nature of 
man to expect a little more of every¬ 
thing than he is likely to receive. 

In a shop which has a full complement 
of small machines, hammer, drill press, 
lathe, emery wheel, polisher, blower, 
saws, etc., it may be that only two or 
three of these at most are to be worked 
at constantly, the other machines being 
switched out or allowed to run light, in 
which case only about half the power 
will be required as were several men to 
work at them continually, as in a ma¬ 
chine shop or factory. In operating 
the above number of machines for a 
couple of men, a 2J or 3-horsepower 
engine should be used, while if three 
or four men are to work at them at one 
time the engine ought to be of 4 or 5 
horse power. It is really surprising 
the number of machines a 3-horsepower 
engine is capable of pulling. A one or 
l§-horsepower gas engine will pull a 
small blower and an emery, but if other 
machines are to be added it is better to 
have a larger engine. Many of the gas 
engines have valves for regulating the 
supply of gasoline, so that the consump¬ 
tion of oil is in proportion to the pull, 
as, for instance, a 3-horsepower engine 
when pulling only one horse-power can 
be adjusted so that the consumption of 
gasoline would be the same as though 
it were a one-horsepower engine, and 
at the same time the additional power 
is there to be used when needed. 
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The exhaust from the cylinder is 
usually muffled by a “silencer’’ of some 
kind, such as a pipe provided with a 
bell-shaped cap. Some smiths run the 
exhaust pipe outdoors into a little hole 
in the ground which entirely muffles the 
sound. 

Gas engines in the small sizes are 
mounted usually on skids, which have 
holes for bolting the engine to the floor 
or to a box. An excellent foundation 
is made of masonry, which is inexpen¬ 
sive and holds the engine firmly, pre¬ 
venting shaking or jumping. A heavy, 
flat rock is jilst the thing. Where a 
cast-iron base is desired it can be 
ordered with the engine. By putting 
in a small box-partition to act as an 
engine-room, the engine may be kept 
free from dust. 

It may be well to say right here, that 
while a gas engine requires little at¬ 
tention, it should be kept as clean as 
possible by wiping, and the bearings 
kept well lubricated. Gasoline of the 
best quality is the cheapest in render¬ 
ing good service, that is, what is called 


“74 degree gasoline.” Sometimes 
gasoline contains a little dirt or straw, 
and as these would choke the feed pipe, 
necessitating shutting the engine down 
to take the pipe off for cleaning, it is 
best to strain the gasoline through a 
piece of silk cloth when filling the tank. 

In connecting up, the engine should 
be set in a convenient location, usually 
in the far corner, leaving the front of 
the shop for floor work. The line shaft 
may be placed overhead and the ma¬ 
chines belted up at an angle of say 45 
degrees, or, where the machines can be 
placed in a row, it may be put under 
them, which takes less belting and 
leaves a clear space around the 


machines. A shaft of about 1| or 
inches in diameter is generally used, 
the same being held by a sufficient 
number of hangers to make it firm and 
prevent wabbling or bending. As the 
shaft is short or usually not over 30 
feet in length, sometimes only 10 feet, 
from two to six hangers are sufficient, 
as one is not needed at every pulley. 
The speed of the shaft may be from 125 
to 200 revolutions per minute, although 
150 revolutions is amply fast. Wood¬ 
working machines require the higher 
speed, while machine tools are run more 
slowly. Generally speaking, emery 
wheels should run at a peripheral ve¬ 
locity of about 5,500 feet per minute; 
grind-stones, from 600 to 900; polishing 
wheels, 7,000, while a surface speed of 
from 20 to 25 feet per minute is a fair 
average for lathe, planer or shaper. 
When the exact speed at which a ma¬ 
chine should run to give best results is 
not known, it had best be obtained from 
the manufacturer, as well as the size 
of pulley commonly used, if the ma¬ 
chines are being changed from hand to 
power feed. As a rule, 
machines are fitted with 
pulleys of proper diam¬ 
eter for speeding them 
when shipped from the 
factory, and it is only 
necessary to figure pul¬ 
leys for driving them off 
the line shaft, which is 
an easy matter when the 
speed of the shaft is 
known. Multiply the di¬ 
ameter of the pulley on 
a certain machine by 
its number of revolu¬ 
tions per minute, and 
divide the product by 
the speed of the line 
shaft in revolutions per 
minute, which will give 
the diameter of a shaft 
pulley for driving the machine. Should 
the machine be without pulley, multi¬ 
ply the diameter of main pulley on the 
line shaft by the number of revolutions 
of the shaft, and divide the product by 
the number of revolutions the machine 
should run, which will give diameter of 
pulley for the machine, with a pulley 
on the line shaft of the same size as the 
main pulley. The main pulley for the 
shaft may be figured by multiplying the 
diameter of driving pulley on the engine 
by its number of revolutions per minute, 
and dividing the product by any amount 
between 125 and 200, according to the 
speed desired on the shaft. Some 
smiths use extra heavy pulleys, web 


pulleys, or balance wheels on their ma¬ 
chines to steady the motion. (Saws are 
usually provided with a balance wheel.) 
A shaft of small diameter is more 
speedy than a heavy one, but of course 



the smaller the diameter the stronger 
should the material be. Likewise, a 
wide, thick belt will transmit more 
power than a thin, narrow one. How¬ 
ever, though this b^ so, it does not 
imply that a shaft only 1 inch in diame¬ 
ter or pulleys of wide face or 3-ply belt 
of extra width should be used merely to 
run a few small machines, but that a 
little judgment should be exercised so 
as to figure an outfit of the best kind in 
accordance with common practice. The 
faster a belt runs, the smaller it need 
be to transmit a given amount of power. 
Ordinarily, a li-inch shaft, a pulley of 
5 or 6-inch face and a single belt 3 or 
4 inches in width answer very well. 

On account of the line shaft being of 
only one speed and required to run some 
machines very slow and others exceed¬ 
ingly fast, it necessarily follows that a 
pulley sometimes figures out a diameter 
so small as to be insignificant, or so 
large that its weight would sag the 
shaft or its cost empty a man’s pocket. 
In such cases a speed-jack or counter¬ 
shaft should be used to change the 
speed. 

If a machine is to be run very fast, 
use a fair-sized pulley on the line shaft 
so as to run the countershaft two or 
three times as fast, and then multiply 
the diameter of pulley on machine by 
its number of revolutions and divide by 
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the speed of the countershaft to get a 
pulley of proper diameter on the 
countershaft for driving the machine. 

Lathes, drills, etc., are usually 
furnished with small countershafts by 
the manufacturer, the same having cone 
pulleys so as to run these machines at 
different speeds. The best counter¬ 
shafts are provided with clutch pulleys 
^d a shipper for throwing the drive 
pulley in and out of power. 

The more the machines are scattered 
the greater the number of counter¬ 
shafts needed, although some of them 
may be avoided by setting the machines 
in the most convenient location for 
belting to main shaft. 

Decide on what machines you are to 
put in or run, where they should set for 
convenience in working at them, and you 
will readily know how long your main 
shaft should be and where countershaft 
should be placed for running the ma¬ 
chines which are scattered. Then 
figure pulleys for the shaft, put in speed- 
jacks where necessary, and place your 
order. 

In order to give a practical illustra¬ 
tion of the installation of power in 
smith shops, we will consider a few 
cases in detail. 

Mr. Robert Kingham, Winfield, Kan¬ 
sas, runs a repair shop, making a 
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specialty of boiler and engine repair¬ 
ing. His shop is 30 by 20 feet. On 
one side are two lathes, one a 25-inch 
engine lathe and the other a 14-inch 
wood lathe. The former is driven by a 
12-inch or 18-inch pulley on the main 


shaft, both belting to 12-inch pulleys 
on the lathe countershaft. The wood 
lathe is driven by a 36-inch wheel on 
the line shaft. On the other side of 
the shop is a double emery wheel stand, 
and a 24-inch shaper. A 26-inch drill 
press in the middle of the 
room is driven by a 14-inch 
pulley on the line shaft. 

The line shaft itself runs 
down the center of the 
shop, an 18-inch pulley on 
it belting to an 8-inch pul¬ 
ley on the engine. The 
latter runs at 375 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, giving 
a speed of 167 turns to 
the line shaft. The en¬ 
gine, as shown by the ac¬ 
companying engraving, is 
mounted on a skid founda¬ 
tion which is bolted to the 
floor. It develops three 
actual horse-power. 

Mr. W. E. Gruber, White City, Kan¬ 
sas, running a general blacksmith shop, 
has a 2i-horsepower Weber gasoline 
engine, driving an emery grinder and 
polishing wheel, a Little Bosa trip ham¬ 
mer and a Champion Drill Press. He 
states that it pulls all the machines 
together and that a 13-year old boy 
gives it the necessary attention. The 
engine sits in a dust-proof room, 10 
by 8 feet. The engine driving pulley 
is 8 inches in diameter, and runs at 375 
revolutions. The 8- foot line shaft, l^V 
inches in diameter, has a 12-inch 
pulley belted to the engine. The 
emery wheel, drill press and trip ham¬ 
mer are driven by 26, 10 and 12-inch 
pulleys on this line shaft. The gen¬ 
eral plan of the shop is shown by the 
accompanying figure. 

Mr. A. A. Schaeffer, Tarkio, Mo.,has 
a blacksmith shop, 16 by 42 feet. 
Along the short side furthest from the 
door runs a 1 J-inch line shaft, driven 
by a 11-inch pulley at one end of the 
shaft, belted to the 8-inch pulley of a 
3-horse power gasoline engine, the 
latter running at 375 turns. A 14- 
inch line shaft pulley drives a 6J-inch 
pulley on the drill. A 3J-inch wheel 
belts to a 12-inch wheel on the disc 
sharpener, and a 24-inch pulley, with a 
3J-inch one on emery wheel, drives the 
latter at 1800 revolutions. The engine 
and machines sit in a line across the 
short way of the shop, being belted up 
to the line shaft at an angle of 45 
degrees. This arrangement leaves the 
front half of the shop clear for the 
forges, tire shrinker and shoeing floor. 

Mr. P. P. Belt, Predonia, Kansas, 


has a 3-horsepower gas engine driving 
a 25-inch engine lathe, 13-inch foot 
lathe, 20-inch upright drill, 24-inch 
planer, 12-inch emery grinder, blower, 
etc. The gas meter registers only 
about 150 cubic feet per day, which. 


with natural gas costing but 25 cents 
per thousand, gives a fuel cost of about 
three cents per day. The engine in 
this shop is placed in one comer and 
belted up at 45 degrees to the line shaft 
running down the center of the room 
and revolving at 150 revolutions per 
minute. The two lathes are placed 
along one side of the room, with the 
planer and emery grinder on the other, 
the drill standing directly under one end 
of the line shaft. The accompanying 
engraving shows one corner of this 
shop. _ 


Estimating Costs in Carriage 
Shops.—3. 

BY D. W. M. 

A really fine vehicle can be produced 
by building in quantities at about half 
the cost of the usual retail method. 
The difficulty is not in the manufacture 
but in the marketing of really fine 
articles. The customers who buy any¬ 
thing fine are isolated, making the cost 
of finding and convincing them so great 
that it is seldom profitable to build such 
work in large quantities. For this reason 
the small shop still has a chance. A 
favorable acquaintance in the com¬ 
munity will bring a certain amount of 
trade wanting a really fine article. 

If the manufacturer is possessed of 
correct ideas and abilities, he may make 
the working drawings for the vehicle he 
is to build. If he has a wood shop and 
a good body maker, he may make the 
body and wood parts, but he must not 
neglect to count in the making of the 
draft as part of the cost. If, however, 
he has not a good body maker, and 
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thoroughly seasoned timber, he had 
better get some good body shop to build 
the body. Good body shops are scarce, 
but they exist. 

He may also buy his gear, wood parts, 
shafts and wheels. Prices vary greatly 
according to quality. Some consider 
forest timber good enough. A fine 
vehicle, however, should have the fol¬ 
lowing : Black hickory axle caps and 
head block; second growth hickory 
reach and spring bars; black hickory 
rims, second growth spokes, and elm 
or green hubs in the wheels. A good 
“B’" wheel, made by a reliable house, 
is generally good enough. 

The object of this article is to show 
how a small builder should proceed to 
make an estimate of cost. We if^ill 
therefore suppose a shop with a wood¬ 
working department adapted for repair¬ 
ing, as most small shops are. The 
blacksmith shop is the main feature. 
The proprietor is a smith by trade and 
sometimes works at it when busy. He 
hires his wood-worker and painter. He 
does no trimming, but buys the trim¬ 
mings already made. He has a paint 
shop, but farms out the work to the 
painter. We will suppose he has an 
order for a delivery wagon from a dry 
goods store of his town. After making 
a sketch of the design, he marks out 
the dimensions of all the parts and 
makes an estimate of the number of 
bolts he must use, and their sizes—the 
screws, Norway iron, charcoal iron, 
steel, clips, fifth wheel and other forg¬ 
ings; malleables, etc. He sends his 
sketch to a body shop for a figure on its 
cost. He writes to a wheel factory or 
to his jobber for price on the wheels, 
and to his jobber most likely for prices 
on all the other items. He may buy 
everything from his jobber because his 
credit is good there, and he can be more 
promptly served than by some factory 
which cares but little for such semi- 
occasional customers. He may even be 
able to buy cheaper from his jobber for 
the same reason. Having gotten his 
prices on material, he is in position to 
draw up a schedule and proceed to make 
an estimate which he can file away for 
future use. 

I would suggest thefollowingformula 
because it gives the estimate of cost 
on such parts as may be separated and 
applied to the estimating on other 
vehicles. Inasmuch as many small 
shops have workmen who can build 
bodies, I also give the schedule for the 
same, but if bought from a body shop 
one must add freight and drayage, also 
design and drafting cost. 


It is a good plan to make a memo¬ 
randum on every invoice bill of the 
amount paid on freight and drayage on 
those items, so that in looking up the 
bills the cost delivered at the factory 
will be shown. 

Under the head of labor one will 
simplify cost estimating by having as 
much as possible done by piece work. 
There will often be drilling done by men 
or boys who work by the day and this 
must be added. The piece worker wishes 
to have his work delivered to him, which 
is an extra cost. I include these under 
the items, ‘ ‘ machine work'' and‘ ‘ porter¬ 
age"—including also any other outside 
work appropriate under those heads. 

It is well to have the lists of bolts, 
screws and other items used in a body, 
gear, or other parts, kept separately 
and handy for reference, and revised 
as needed, either for quantities or 
prices. It is customary to include 
priming as one of the items of cost of 
all wood work, as something done out¬ 
side of the work of a piece, or contract 
price of painting. But I have not in¬ 
cluded it in this schedule, because in a 
small shop the painter does the priming 
as part of his work and takes the job in 
hand as soon as it is ready. I am sup¬ 
posing a shop in which nothing is built 
except on order. My object is not to 
show how cheap a w^agon can be built, 
but the plan on which to estimate the 
cost. The item under "Foreman" 
may include the proprietor's time, if he 
has no foreman, given to superintend¬ 
ing the work. But if he performs any 
of the actual work it should be counted 
as labor under its proper head. 


Delivery Wagon Cost Table. 


BODY. 

Lumber- 

Ash. I 2.60 

Poplar. 4 20 

Pine. 100 

Bolts, screws, nails .70 

Qlue.16 

Screws.12 

Hinges.80 

Lock.20 

Wrought iron. In¬ 
cluding labor, 
18.00- 

Rocker plates.. 4.00 

Post irons. 1.60 

Braces, etc. 1.00 

MaUeables. . 1-20 

$16.87 

Machine work.80 

Bench work. 2.00 

Design. 6.00 

Draft. 6.00 

Porterage.. 1.60 

Foreman. 6.00 

Total cost, body in 
white.186.17 


GSAB. 

Gear woods. I 0.40 

Machine work.40 

Bench work.60 

Axles. 4.00 

Springs. 4.60 

Fifth wheel. 1.00 

Clips, axle, spring 

etc. 1.20 

Shaft sh^kles.60 

Bolts.60 

Iron. 2.60 

Coal, etc.60 

Forgings bought^.. .80 

Malleables.20 

Labor by contract 6.00 

Labor extra. 1.60 

Porterage.60 

Foreman. 2.00 


Irons for body— 

Wrought. I 8.00 

Malle^le.60 

Iron (raw material)... 1.20 

^Its, screws. 1.00 

Coal, etc.25 

Smith labor.. 4.00 

Other labor. 1.00 

Porterage-.50 

$16.45 


Total for gear.$27.10 

Wheels in wood.$ 8.00 

Tire, bolts, clips... 8.00 

Coal, etc.20 

Labor— 

Bend'g, tiring, 
bolting, drill¬ 
ing tire. 1.20 

Porterage.40 

Boxing.20 

Banding (if wood 
hubs). 50 

Cost of wheels.$1S.6Q 

Total cost, gear in 
white.$40.60 


Total cost, body 
ironed in white..$62.62 


Paints and var¬ 
nishes for body.4 4.00 
Brushes, etc.60 


Labor, painter.$10 00 

Porterage and 
other assistance 1.60 
Lettering.-. 8.00 

Total cost painting 
body.$18.00 


Additional labor...$ 0.50 
Porterage, etc.20 

Total cost of shafts 
(ironing).$ 4.10 


In white, ironed ...$ 6.60 


Trimming goods...$ 1.00 

Covering roof.80 

Cushion. 4.00 

Carpet. 1.00 

Apron. 1.00 

IiMthers.60 

Labor.40 

Total trimming.$ 8.70 


Hanging off bolts, 

etc.$ 1 00 

Glass, bev.Fr. pi... 12.00 
Lamps and irons... 10.00 
Handles, plated 

rails, etc. 8 00 

Whip socket.W 

Touching up ma¬ 
terial .20 

Shaft rubbers, etc. .20 
Labor, hanging off 2.00 
Labor .toucning up .40 
Labor, getting 
ready to run.40 

Cost mounting.$80.00 

Shaft woods.$ 1.00 

Labor on same..80 

MaUeables.,.40 

Screws.lO* 

Porterage, etc.10 


Cost of shafts in 

wood.$ 2.40 

Iron for shafts. 1.20 

MaUeables.10 

Bolts.40 

Screws.10 

Coal, etc. ;10 

Smith work. 1.50 


Total cost gear 
and shaft in 
white, ironed.$47.10 

Paints and var¬ 
nishes for gear, 
brushes, etc.$ 2.(K> 

Labor painting 
gear. 4.00 

Cost of painting 
gear.$ 6.00 


Paints and brushes 

for shafts.-.$ 0.60 

Labor painting 
shafts.-.50 


Cost of painting 
shafts-.$ 1.10 


Total cost of shafts 
painted.$ 7.60 


Shaft leathers.$ 1.60 

Tacks, screws, etc. .10 

Plated tips.> ea 

Prtd hold-b^ks) 
Labor, trimmer.75 


Cost of trimming 
and mounting 
shafts..$ 2.85 


Total cost gear and 
shafts.$67.05 


Total cost body...$100.82 
Total cost job.$166 37 


I have added an item for freight and 
drayage at the end of the list, to in¬ 
clude any items not accounted for in 
estimating costs of material. If not 
already included in the invoices as sug¬ 
gested above, the totals for freight and 
drayage may be inserted here. A 
separate enumeration of trimming 
goods should be kept, such as the cost 
of cushion, carpets, apron, etc. I have 
separated the cost of painting the body 
from the gear and shafts. Usually 
the contract price includes the whole 
vehicle. But for purposes of con¬ 
venience in figuring costs, it is prefer¬ 
able to have a separate figure on the 
items as indicated. In a small shop the 
cost of ironing will include, ordinarily, 
the whole job, but I have separated the 
cost of ironing the body, gear, wheels 
and shafts for convenience in future 
reference for making estimates. I 
have not mentioned dash, because that 
is supposed to be of wood and part of 
the body. 

In repair work, every job must be 
estimated separately with liberal allow¬ 
ances for unknown quantities, for they 
are sure to turn up. The items of 
taking in a repair job, estimating on 
it, cleaning it up preparatory to putting 
in the shop, taking it apart an(l other 
merely preparatory steps, together with 
assembling the parts when the work is 
done and overhauling the little things 
are matters which can hardly be 
charged for by item, but must be in¬ 
cluded in the estimate of cost. Many 
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include it under “general overhauling 
and tightening up.’’ 


Total cost gear..I 46.60 i 

Total cost shaft. 10.45 V $166.87 - %. 

^ 10 G 82 f 

t'^r l 

Bent, ins., interest on capital. 10.00 — 8| %. 

Taxes, office exp., com., etc. 1000— bX %. 

Selling expenses.. 25.00 — 8$ %. 


'loiai COST) snain. x 

Total cost body. 10 


Total cost. 
Profit. 


.$•221 37 
78.68 - 26dAi 


Selling price. 

Merchandise 
total 

Labor total.. 

General expenses, etc. 


\ not including 
< gen’l exp. as 
( above f $10.00). 


.$800.00 


$102.68 - 84i\R, %. 


. $77.86 - 25|M,< 
..$65.00 - 184 ^ 


When the work is actually done, the 
necessary corrections can be made in the 
estimate to keep for subsequent use. 
At the end of any period, one month, 
three months, six months, or a year, cor¬ 
rect accounts having been kept, the 
total amount expended for merchandise 
ought to bear a close percentage relation 
to that indicated by the cost estimates, so 
also the amount expended for labor and 
other departments. If not, then some¬ 
thing is wrong and needs revising. We 
will suppose the following to be the re¬ 
port of the business for three months: 

Amount charged for new 

work. .$2,100.00 

Amount of repairs. 4,600.00 

Total sales.$6,600.00 

Number of new Jobs. 77.00 

Average value of new jobs 800.00 
Total wages (outside of 

office 1.$1,980 00 = 80^ of sales 

Total for merchandise. 1,660.00 = ** ** 

Total cost of office and 
general expenses. 900.00 =: 16%' ** ** 

The discrepancy between the per¬ 
centages of the estimate and those of 
the report may be due to conditions in 
the repair work, where the labor ex¬ 
ceeds the value of the material. Hence 
it would be advisable, if possible, to 
keep the repair accounts separately, as 
some shops do, only certain hands w'ork- 
ing on repairs and others on new work, 
and the two sets of men being run as 
two shops, as far as the accounts show. 
In that way the facts may be arrived at 
and proved up. 

The cost of general expense, etc., in 
the report appears to be less than in 
the estimate, hence that can be cor¬ 
rected, but as the next three months 
may show an increase, it is best to get 
the results of a year's work before 
cutting down estimates on general ex¬ 
penses. 

It is only by continual revising and 
proving up by the best means practic¬ 
able that anything even approaching 
certainty can be arrived at in a repair 
shop, and if an error in figures is to be 
made, let it be always in favor of the 
house and not of the customer. 

If all data bearing on the subject of 
costs be carefully preserved for refer¬ 
ence, the immense advantage of such 
a system will quickly make itself felt. 


A Tool for Working Up Bolt 
Heads. 

WILLIAM P. DAVIS. 

I have a useful tool for working bolt 
heads that are welded on. I take a 
piece of steel about 2^ inches square, 
and fit one end into the square hole of 
the anvil. The top I split as shown in 



the illustration, to receive a one-inch 
rod. Then as you weld the bolt head 
on the anvil you can lay it in this tool 
to smooth up the end, then back on the 
anvil to square the head, then in the 
tool to chamfer the corners. 


The Elements of Black- 
smithing.—1 1. 

JOHN L. BACON. 

Instructor in Forging, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Tempering Springs, Milling Cutters, Etc- 

Spring tempering when done in oil on 
a small scale serves as a good example 
of work where the temperature of the 
reheating is determined independently 
of the “temper colors." This method 
of tempering springs is known as 
“blazing," and gives about as reliable 
results as any on a small scale for 
ordinary work. The spring is heated to 
a hardening heat and cooled in oil. To 
draw the temper, the spring, still wet 
with the oil, is reheated until the oil 
commences to blaze up and then plunged 
into and immediately taken out of the 
oil bath and again reheated until it 
blazes. This is continued until the oil 
blazes uniformly over the entire spring 
at the same time. 

Springs are generally not uniform in 
thickness, the thin parts heating more 
quickly than the thicker, and this 
momentary plunge into the oil cools 
thin parts somewhat, while it affects the 
thicker parts very little. As the reheat¬ 
ing is continued, all parts of the spring 
are thus at last brought to the same 
temperature at the same time. If the 
reheating were continued without this 
partial cooling, by the time the thicker 
parts were hot enough to have the 
proper temper, the thin parts would be 
heated to too high a temperature, and 
have no temper left. Springs of course 


must be very tough and not so very 
hard; for this reason they are hardened 
in oil, as the oil extracts the heat much 
slower than the water. The steel is 
consequently left tougher, and not so 
hard as if hardened in the ordinary way. 

Animal oil and mt mineral oil should 
be used for this kind of work, as the 
mineral oil is too uncertain in its com¬ 
position and will sometimes blaze at one 
temperature, sometimes at another— 
while the animal oil is fairly uniform in 
composition, and generally blazes at 
about the same temperature. Lard oil 
is a good material for this kind of work. 

Another way of tempering springs, 
which is rather risky, but which is some¬ 
times used, is to harden the spring in 
the ordinary way in water. It is then 
reheated over the fire, and to test the 
temperature, from time to time, a dry, 
fine splinter is scraped over the edge of 
the spring, and as soon as the minute 
shavings thus made will catch fire, the 
right temperature is supposed to be 
reached. The burning of the wood in 
this case takes the place of the burning 
oil mentioned above. Sometimes, when 
no fine splinters are convenient, even 
the hammer-handle is made to serve the 
purpose. This is not a process to be 
recommended, but is merely given to 
show how the proper temperature to 
which to reheat to give the desired 
temper may be determined in a variety 
of ways, viz.—by the blue color of the 
scale, by the blazing of the oil, by the 
burning of the wood. 

In all hardening, the greatest care 
must be taken to have the steel heated 
to a uniform temperature throughout. 
The metal should not be left in the fire 
one instant longer than is required to 
accomplish this, but, if good results 
are w’anted,it must be uniformly heated. 
Care must also be taken in dipping—so 
as to cool as nearly as possible, uni¬ 
formly. An object can be warped all out 
of shape by dipping improperly. The 
minute the metal strikes the water, it 
starts to cool and contract—and unless 
this contraction takes place on all sides 
of the piece at the same time, the side 
which cools first is apt to pull the others 
out of shape. 

Suppose we have a piece of steel like 
Pig. 97 to harden, and dip it edge first 
into the water, that is, let it strike the 
water in just the position in which it is 
shown here. The lower edge will of 
course be cooled first and start to con¬ 
tract, while the upper edge is still hot. 
When the upper edge strikes the water, 
the lower edge will be somewhat cooled 
and consequently set; as the thicker 
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part cools, the whole blade will be 
sprung out of shape. As a general 
rule, it is always best to dip pieces of 
this shape, end first into the cooling 
bath. In this way the steel is cooled 
more evenly; and contraction starts 
from all sides at the same time; warp¬ 
ing being thus more easily avoided. 

The hardening of files is a good ex¬ 
ample of this sort of work, and the 



FIG. 97. 8PECU1EN PIECE FOR HARDENING. 


method employed may be used to ad¬ 
vantage for many other long, thin, 
shapes. The files are heated in a pot 
of red hot lead having charcoal 
sprinkled over the top. The charcoal 
is to prevent oxidation of the lead. 
The files are placed in this pot on end, 
and as soon as properly heated, are 
plunged end first, being held almost 
straight up and down, into a vat of 
brine. Brine conducts the heat from 
the steel faster than water, and there¬ 
fore leaves the files harder than if hard¬ 
ened in water. 

The files nearly always warp slightly 
when hardened, and when the warping 
is slight are straightened as follows: 
Across the top of the brine vat are 
fastened two wooden strips, about two 
inches apart, and joined by two iron pins 
about six inches from each other. The 
hardener draws his file from the brine 
before it is entirely cold, the metal 
having just heat enough left to cause 
the water on the surface of the steel 
to disappear almost instantly. The file 
is then placed under one pin and over 
the other with the concave side up. 
Fig.98 illustrates the method employed. 
The hardener then bears down on the 
end of the file, springing it straight, 
and at the same time pours some of the 
cold brine on top of the concave part. 



FIG. 98. METHOD OF STRAIGHTENING 
WARPED PIECES. 


This will generally straighten out the 
file, and leave it perfectly true. Of 
course, if the files are too badly warped 
there is nothing to do but reheat, 
straighten, and harden again. 

There is a belief among some people 
that files are burned in the making, 
and consequently that the steel in old 
files is worthless. Such is not the case, 
as a file made from burned steel, or even 


overheated in the hardening, would be 
absolutely worthless. 

The best practice for all-around 
hardening is to heat in a gas furnace, 
where an even heat can be maintained 
and a pyrometer is used to determine 
the proper heat. Small shops cannot 
always have this apparatus, and one of 
the best substitutes is to heat in red 
hot lead as described above. For small 
work, an ordinary ladle will sometimes 
do to heat the lead in. One advantage 
of the lead is the fact, that steel being 
so much lighter will float on the surface 
of the melted lead, and may be easily 
watched as the heating proceeds. 

When milling cutters and such things 
have to be heated in an open fire, it is 
a good plan to lay a thin piece of sheet 
iron in the fire; the cutters may then 
be easily moved about, and do not come 
in direct contact with the fire, insuring 
more even heating. Cutters, taps, dies, 
etc., are ordinarily hardened when 
made on a small scale, as follows: The 
cutter, or other tool, is first heated to 
the hardening heat, and hardened by 
cooling “stone cold’’ in water. (It 
should be kept in motion all the time 
it is in the water). It is then polished 
all over. To draw the temper, it is laid 
on a large piece of red hot metal, and 
turned frequently to avoid uneven heat¬ 
ing, until the surface of the steel shows 
the color corresponding to the temper 
which it wished to give the tool. For 
ordinary milling cutters about a “dark 
straw,” brownish yellow, is right. A 
good plan for heating taps, small end 
mills, etc., is to lay a piece of pipe 
through the fire, and heat the tools in 
this. This makes a sort of crude, rnuffie 
furnace, which is very satisfactory for 
many kinds of work. 

Another method of tempering which 
the author has used for milling cutters 
and taps, and which has proved very 
satisfactory, is as follows: The tools 
are heated in the ordinary way, and 
cooled in water, but are not left in the 
water long enough to become com¬ 
pletely cold,—being drawn out of the 
water as soon as the “singing” stops. 
(When red hot metal strikes water, the 
water in immediate contact with the 
metal starts to boil, and this boiling 
produces a decided humming, or sing¬ 
ing noise, and a throbbing sensation 
easily felt through the tongs. This 
ceases when the outside of the metal 
cools to about the temperature of boil¬ 
ing water). When the tool is drawn 
out of the water, it is instantly plunged 
into lard oil, and left there for a very 
short time, depending upon the size of 


the tool, and then withdrawn. It i» 
then held in the flame of the forge, or 
near the fire, until the oil on the outside 
just commences to smoke—when it is 
again plunged for an instant into the 
oil and again reheated, this being con¬ 
tinued until the oil smokes evenly all 
over the tool, when the tempering is 
complete, and the tool may be cooled 
off. The object of this method is this: 
The first cooling in water hardens the 
outside and cutting edges of the tool, 
and the tool is then taken out of the 
water and plunged into oil while the 
inside is still comparatively hot. As 
the oil conducts the heat more slowly 
than water, the cooling of the tool is 
continued in the oil, thus leaving the 
center rather tougher than if hardened 
in water. But even here the metal is 
not completely cooled, as it should be 
taken from the oil bath while there is 
still some heat left in the center. This 
heat in the center will help draw the 
temper of the outside, and consequently 
the tool can be reheated much quicker 



FIG. 99. A DIFFICULT SHAPE FOR HARDENING. 


than if entirely cooled. The smoking^ 
oil merely serves to indicate the tem¬ 
perature to which we are reheating. 
With a little practice the tool can be 
withdrawn from the oil bath while there 
is still heat enough left in the central 
part to draw the temper. In this way, 
no reheating in the fire is necessary— 
the tool being simply taken from the 
oil, allowed to reheat itself until the 
oil commences to smoke, and then 
plunged in water to prevent further re¬ 
heating. 

The two great things in tempering 
are uniform heating and common sense. 
You miLst have a uniform heat or you 
can not harden satisfactorily. 

There are some shapes which are very 
difficult to harden. Fig. 99 shows a 
sectional view of a steel bushing which 
should be very hard. The body of the 
bushing is thick and contains propor¬ 
tionately a large volume of metal, while 
the flange is very thin and light and 
joins the body in a sharp angle, making 
a bad shape to harden. The thin flange 
cools almost instantly when it hits the 
water, while the body takes some 
seconds to cool and by that time the 
flange is set. As the body contracta 
in cooling it pullsaway from the flange 
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and is very apt to crack through the 
sharp corner. Of course a shape like 
this will not always crack, but there 
is always the tendency to do so when a 
thin body of metal joins a thicker in a 
sharp corner. This danger can be 
lessened by leaving a fillet in the corner 
as shown in the side sketch. This 
equalizes the strain somewhat by not 
leaving a distinct line between the thick 
and thin parts. Milling cutter teeth 
W'hen made with a sharp angle at the 
bottom are liable to crack in hardening, 
but if left with a slight fillet between 
them very rarely crack when properly 
heated. 

Self-hardening steel is steel which 
does not have to be hardened in the 
ordinary way. Tools made from this 
steel are forged into shape, and then 
allowed to cool in the air, or if wanted 
extremely hard, cooled in a cold blast 
of air. This steel can not be worked 
cold to any extent but has one great 
advantage. Tools made from it may be 
ground until the points are red hot and 
then put in a lathe and used as ordinary 
tools. They will also stand harder 
usage than if made from ordinary steel, 
and will work hard material to better 
advantage. In forging, however, very 
much more care is necessary as the 
steel must be worked at almost a con¬ 
stant temperature—a higher tempera¬ 
ture will cause the metal to go to 
pieces, while if worked at too low a heat 
the steel will crack. The proper heat 
can only be learned by experience. 

Self-hardening, or air-hardening steel 
as it is now more properly called, is 
sometimes known as Mushet steel, from 
the fact that Mushet made air-harden¬ 
ing steel when it first came into com¬ 
mon use. There are other firms which 
now make air-hardening steel so that 
the name Mushet steel can not be 
properly applied to all such material, 
although Mushet steel is now used to a 
large extent. 

Special steels have been produced in 
the last few years that promises to 
cause a revolution wherever machine 
tools are used to a large extent. These 
tool steels are of the air-hardening 
variety and are being constantly im¬ 
proved upon. 

(To be continued.) 

A Pair of Usefal Combination 
Tongs. 

J. P. MUTJiONY. 

The tool shown on this page, I find 
of use as a pair of tongs, clip tie and 
bolt head holder, both at the fire and at 
the vise. The jaws have a half round 
swage crease sunk on the inside of each. 


About i inch from the outer end of 
each, I sink a transverse or cross crease 
suitable for receiving the edge of the 
head of a bolt. As it is deeper in the 
center than on either edge, it holds a 
short bolt firmly in the fire or in the 
vise when welding, cutting threads. 


taking off nuts, or running down nuts 
on plow bolts or carriage bolts. This 
is done without damage to the heads. 

The ends of these tong handles are 
made, one hooked, the other flat, straight 
and fitting inside the hook of the other 
handle. This forms a clip tie. 

Such tongs will be found a combina¬ 
tion which will save a blacksmith many 
steps during a day’s work looking for 
the tools which it combines. It will 
also hold fiat and round iron. 


Hints on Plow Laying. 

WILUAM I* ORSSN. 

Plow laying is a piece of work that 
requires no little amount of skill, and 
the percentage of blacksmiths that 
make a good fitting and good looking 
share is small. To put on a short bar 
or slip share, first strip the plow of the 
old share, then forge your bar to fit 
properly, so it will line up with land- 
side, but do not drill your holes. Take 
a small clamp and place on plow, so 
that you can fit your share. With re-. 
gard to the share itself, as nearly all 
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blacksmiths use the shapes as they are 
ground, you will have to make some 
changes in almost all of them, some by 
upsetting and some by setting down. 
After you have fitted your share prop¬ 
erly, remove your clamps. Take the 
bar and share without drilling any holes 
and weld. 

The figure shows a sketch of a pair 
of tongs for welding, having a slot in 
the lower jaw for the bar. A ring can 
be placed over the end while taking the 
first and second heat. They are cer¬ 
tainly very handy for this work. 

Place the bar and share in the tongs, 
heat with point up, then bend over and 
take a good heat. Another heat will 
bring you up to your tongs. Now 


remove the tongs and take the final top 
heat. This is the time when you want 
to do your fitting. While it is good and 
hot, hold share and plow, and if your 
joint is open drive back on point of 
share, which will upset the bar and make 
a good joint. To clean your work, it 
is good to hot rasp it. 
Now heat again, and 
shape it as you work 
back to the point. Be 
sure in so doing that you 
keep your bar straight. 
Now finish by working 
your point in shape, mak¬ 
ing a diamond point, which makes a 
nicer job. Some smiths do not like 
drilling the holes, as you cannot drill 
from the inside. Mark outside very 
closely, then with a wedge-shaped 
block of wood you can drill nicely. 
Now countersink the holes so that a 
new plow bolt head will come down 
even with the share. Always in mak¬ 
ing new shares, use new bolts; never 
use the old ones. Now square your 
holes and you will never have any trou¬ 
ble taking them out, when you want 
to sharpen. In the long bar plows, you 
should drill your holes before welding. 
There is more work on them than on the 
short bar, but not so hard to fit as a 
general rule. You will have to make 
a new bar out and out, if they are worn 
badly. You can weld on the front, and 
by laying a piece of steel on the head, 
they work all right. 

When the bar is fitted, bolt on tem¬ 
porarily so as to fit your share to it when 
welding, start at point and weld up, 
then as you go back down you finish by 
shaping your point. The welding is an 
important part, and good fitting makes 
the welding an easy task. I will say in 
conclusion, that using the tongs men¬ 
tioned for welding slip shares and dril¬ 
ling your holes often insures good fit¬ 
ting and better looking work than any 
other way. I have had a good deal of 
experience and find this to be the best 
for general shop use. 


The Repair of Revolver 
Cylinders. 

WILLIAM DUFF. 

I will endeavor to explain how to re¬ 
pair a single action or solid frame 
double-action revolver cylinder, when 
the notches upon which the lever 
works in revolving it become worn. 
The simplest and best way of repairing 
them is as follows: 

Take a piece of mild steel, the same 
diameter as the notched piece, drill into 
the cylinder f to J inch, and drive the 
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plug in tightly. If the plug is driven 
in while the cylinder is hot, it will fit 
more securely than if driven in when 
cold. Next take a drill the exact size 
of the old hole in the cylinder, fasten 
the latter in a vise, and from the front 
end of the cylinder drill a hole through 
the plug. Be sure to notch the cylinder 
the same as before, so that it will move 
i, i or I of a revolution around, for the 
corresponding number of shots. The 
number of notches must correspond 
to the number of chambers in the 
cylinder. If this is done properly the 
revolver will work as well as when new. 
A better way is to drill a hole through 
the plug, turn up a plug and fit it 
securely. Cut notches and set cor¬ 
rectly, then drive in with a copper 
hammer. A lathe accomplishes the 
truest work. 



HtATS 
SPAR.KS 
WELDS 


Now begins a new volume. 

Endeavor to get up a club this fall. 

Repair before fall rains all leaky roofs. 

Do you keep a record of the work in 
your shop ? It is interesting to refer to. 

We are waiting for you to tell us how 
we can make the paper better adapted to 
your needs. 

How many blacksmiths in your town 
take the paper? Have you asked any 
why tliey did not ? 

If you get the higliest prices charged 
for work in your vicinity, it is your shop 
that does it quickest and best. 

The Trade Catalogues. Have you tlie 
latest ones on file? They’re a good study 
for rainy days and evenings. A postal 
card w ill bring them. 

Missouri State Normal.School, at Cape 
Girardeau, expects to open up a man¬ 
ual training blacksmith department and 
will need an equipment for the same. 

At Independence, Ky., the black¬ 
smith shop of Eli Baker will be run by Mrs. 
Gk)odner. Do you know of any women 
smiths who do their day’s work in the 
shop ? 

How about that letter on Gas Engines? 
Have you had any practical experience 
witli them in the sliop? If so, sit down 
and tell our readers what your opinion is. 

What is the best advertisement for 
the village and country smitli, or any shop 
for that matter? Isn’t it the very liighest 
class of work and a reasonable price for it? 

Is there a tool in your shop which is 
constantly out of repair? Figure up how 


much time is lost and see if it would not 
be best to discard it altogether and pur- 
cliase a new one. 

Many manufacturers now offer black¬ 
smiths a trial of their machinery before 
X^aying. This fact sliows a wholesome 
regard for the smith’s opinion and a sub¬ 
stantial faith in his honesty. 

What will bring more work to your 
shop? Study the other smith’s equip¬ 
ment, his way of doing things, the methods 
of the most successful shops in larger 
towns. Avoid what is poor. Adopt what 
is best. 

When a bill comes for your subscrip¬ 
tion to a periodical, treat it as you would 
like to have customers treat your bills. 
Publishers are only human, and promises 
to pay or neglected bills are a scant diet. 

Liaten to the ideas of your appren¬ 
tices. It encourages them. If they stum¬ 
ble on to a method of greater merit tlian 
the one you are following, do not let 
prejudice stand in the way of its being 
adopted. 

Electricity is to be installed as power 
throughout the enlarged carriage and 
blacksmithing plant of Ortiz & Co., Al¬ 
buquerque, N. M. This is progressive¬ 
ness for you. Tlie experiment will be an 
interesting one. 

Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 
If you expect poor work from the appren¬ 
tice, he will probably not disappoint you. 
The way to bring out the best there is in 
a man is to show tliat you liave high con¬ 
fidence in his ability. 

Gratification over a service rendered 
is pardonable. Mr. Henry Schmitt of 
West Bethany, N. Y., writes that he 
found his present place tlirough an item 
in our December issue, and is very well 
satisfied with it. We are pleased in like 
measure. 

Five hundred blacksmiths in various 
machine shops in Hudson County, New 
Jersey, struck for a 10-per cent, increase 
in wages, and several firms have jiartially 
suspended operations. The employers 
claim tliat the high price of coal makes 
a raise in the men’s w^ages out of the 
question at present. Tlie increase is de¬ 
served, the excuse invalid. 

There is many a kink you practice 
daily wliich would lielp a brotlier smitli, 
especially the younger generation, if de¬ 
scribed in these columns. Let us have it 
in your own language, with or without 
sketches. Tlie editors will put it in sliape 
for publication. 

The twelfth census states there are 196 
female blacksmiths in the United States. 
Send us the names and addresses of any 
you may know. We vrill present them 
with a year’s subscription to The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith. If the women are to 
invade our ranks, let’s educate them. 

A Handsome farrier. At a recent 
outing of the Master Horseshoers* Pro¬ 
tective Association of Albany, N. Y., a 
year’s subscription to The American 
Blacksmith was presented through the 
kindness of Mr. T. H. Sargent to the hand¬ 
somest Master Blacksmith present, to be 


decided by vote of the ladies. About 
twenty-five of the fifty-six present, con¬ 
sidering themselves eligible, were drawn 
up in line after dinner and carefully 
scrutinized by the ladies. Everyone was 
well pleased with the decision, wliich 
declared President Tliomas J. O’Brien the 
best looking by a good majority. 

Blacksmiths are in demand. You 
can scarcely pick up a daily paper in a 
large city without noting advertisements 
for smiths of different classes. Employers 
are paying larger salaries and demand a 
liigher standard of work than ever before. 
Tlie men who obtain and hold these luc¬ 
rative positions are of the up-to-date, 
energetic and thinking kind. Tliey are 
eager for new ideas and methods of value. 
They do not think their ways of doing 
tilings incapable of improvement. They 
are always open to suggestions, and quick 
to adopt what they see is to their employ¬ 
ers’ interests. 

Peter Tumble-down is the name of 
an interesting character often referred to 
in tliat excellent agricultural paiier, the 
Farm Journal. Peter leaves his plows 
and macliinery outdoors all winter, never 
repairs his fences and does all man¬ 
ner of sliiftless things. Tlie editor didn’t 
say who shoes his horses. Probably he 
goes to the lowest priced blacksmith ^op, 
doesn’t know whether the work is done 
right or not, and finally doesn’t pay liis 
bills. He is a good customer for the back 
number smith. 

In behalf of the apprentice. Tlie 
blacksmith may be called the King of 
Meclianics, but is his attitude to the 
apprentice boy as favorable as the machin¬ 
ist or the engineer ? Is there as much 
encouragement and as great an incentive 
to take up blacksmithing as other lines 
offer? Opinion seems to indicate other¬ 
wise. Tliis sliould not be. Tlie work 
may be made as attractive as other 
mechanical lines. Tlie increase in the 
number of competent blacksmiths does 
not hold its own with the increase of 
mechanics in other lines, and we would 
like to see the necessary steps taken to 
bring about a change. 

Eight muBcular daughters have been 
trained by a sturdy smithy at Leeds, 
England, says the New Orleans Picayune, 
to assist him at his work. At present 
four are at work in his shop. Tlie other 
four wielded the hammer for several years 
and then left the business to take up the 
duties of running homes of their own. 
Every one of these four daughters of the 
master smith are to be seen at the anvils 
following the trade of their father. Tliey 
are up early and spend the working hours 
in making gas hooks—broad, bent nails 
which are used by plumbers for fastening 
gas pipes to walls. It is not such a liard 
task, yet the work requires great patience 
and enduring strength. 

The heavy part of the work is performed 
by a machine worked with the foot. After 
the meclianical device has finislied its 
labors the fair blacksmiths, with sleeves 
rolled up, put the finisliing touches on the 
hooks with a hand hammer and get tliem 
ready for market. Tliey toil on a piece¬ 
work basis, and the ingenious blacksmith 
calls each a “ full hand.” 
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Railroad Master Smiths’ Annual 
Convention. 

The Tenth Annual Convention of the 
National Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association was held at Chicago, Au¬ 
gust 19-21, and was attended by the 
largest number of delegates in the 
history of the Association. According 
to the report of the Secretary, the 
affairs of the Association are in a most 
flourishing condition. During the past 
year a larger number of members en¬ 
rolled than during any previous year, 
the total membership being 261. 

As officers for the ensuing year, the 
election resulted as follows: John Mc¬ 
Nally, Chicago, president; Geo. Lind¬ 
say, Evansville, Ind., first vice-presi¬ 
dent; T. F. Keane, Helburn, N. Y., 
second vice-president; A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio, secretary and treas¬ 
urer ; G. H. Williams, Boston, chemist. 

As announced in our September issue, 
the balloting for next year’s conven¬ 
tion resulted by an overwhelming 
majority in the choice of Buffalo. Re¬ 
ports upon a number of very interesting 
subjects were presented to the conven¬ 
tion and adopted by the Association. A 
few of these are reproduced in the fol¬ 
lowing columns: 

Report on Repairs to Locomo¬ 
tive Frames. 

W. O. SOHOlTBIiD, FRANK PECK. 

Locomotive frames are of so many 
kinds and sizes, and the conditions under 
which frames may be broken so differ¬ 
ent, that it makes the repairs so varied 
that it would be too tedious and al¬ 
together unnecessary to try to give any 
specific method of repairing each par¬ 
ticular break. 

The cost of removing, repairing and 
replacing a frame is considerable, and 
it should be our aim to carefully inspect 
every frame for other defects than that 
for which it was removed, so it can be 
repaired while in the smith shop. 

Before repairing broken frames we 
should look into causes and try to find 
remedies if possible. If the break is 
from insufficient metal, put in new 
pieces, increasing the size where you 
wish it. If the break is from bad de- 
8igning,you have a trouble that is ever 
with you, and often is impossible—it 
seems—to right; but each successive 
trial should suggest some new remedy 
until your efforts will be crowned with 
success. If from inferior workman¬ 
ship, which is often the case, do it 
right. If from a wreck “cuss” the 
transportation department and fix the 
frame. Often we must make repairs as 


Mr. So and So says, regardless of what 
we may know is best. 

We think it of paramount importance 
to have a good smith to make a suc¬ 
cessful job of repairing a frame. We 
are satisfied that if at the feast of 
Solomon it had been a botch blacksmith, 
his head would have deservedly paid the 
penalty for his effrontery. 

Often we have frames with small 
cracks to be repaired. This in our 
opinion can be easily and quickly done 
by cutting out to the depth of crack, and 
with a suitable tool backing up sufficient 
stock for a good heat. Make a V of 
proper size, take separate heats, weld 
and work smooth, and frame is ready 
to put up without any machine work. 
If properly done it will be a first class 
job. But we think splitting and insert¬ 
ing, in shop parlance a“dutchman,” 
is bad practice, and should not be per¬ 
mitted. We think a V weld is the 
easiest and best method of making welds 
in repairing frames, if properly done, 
except in special places. 

We think the V should be so made 
that fiber of iron will be in the same 
direction as the parts to be welded. 
You can make a job look as well by 
disregarding this, but it cannot be as 
permanent. In making V welds in 
heavier parts of a frame, the scarfs 
should, when put together, be not less 
than a right angle; the V should touch 
at the bottom first. We think it 
safe practice after the first V is welded 
on one side, instead of the next V being 
of sufficient size to fill, to use a smaller 
V and weld with pene of sledge or a 
fuller of suitable size; by doing this 
you are sure of a good weld in the 
center. Then put in piece of proper 
size to finish, and you will have a job 
that will be permanent. Now, it has 
occurred to most, or all, of you, that 
after your fralne was machined you 
could plainly see where the two V’s 
met, and sometimes more easily where 
the V’s did not meet. Of course, if 
you have a suitable steam hammer this 
precaution will be unnecessary. 

Steel frames are as yet not much in 
evidence; seems to be an expensive 
luxury that only a few roads can afford, 
and when you have them, make up your 
minds to repair them, for they are sure 
to come, and often in several pieces. 
We repair them the same as we do iron 
frames, and always use a V weld if 
possible; making the V of iron. Then 
we look every time the engine comes in 
to see if it is broken. 

We have noticed where some of the 
craft, with the assistance of the round 


house foreman, have found it unneces¬ 
sary to remove broken frames to repair. 
This might be practical if we could pick 
the place for the frame to break. We 
have all seen the genius who welded the 
steel driving tire,—he didn’t expect it 
to stand, but it was welded all right. 

In conclusion, we think the manner 
of handling frames, and especially long 
frames where broken near center, has 
much to do with successful repairing. 
Where you have two cranes suitably 
located, it is an excellent way; when 
you have only one, you generally have to 
use most of the scrap iron on the place 
to counterbalance. 

We think a good device is a bar of 
iron li by 7 inches, by 14 feet long, 
with a hole in the center for the hook 
of the chain block, tapered to the ends 
and a sheave on each end for the chain 
to roll over, and two chain wheels placed 
at proper distance from breaks in frame 
so as to balance. Thus your frame is 
easily handled and repaired; it is on 
the principle of the apparatus long in 
use for handling truck frames. 

Report on Springs and Spring 
Making. 

0. A. MrLLBB, C. D. MTLUECB, R. O. MIIXKR. 

The subject of springs and spring 
making is one of the most important 
that comes before our convention to be 
considered and discussed. To make a 
first class spring, the quality of the steel 
is the main factor. The best is invari¬ 
ably the cheapest. The most skilled 
mechanic can have but indifferent suc¬ 
cess with a poor grade of steel. He 
can only get out of it the best there is 
in it. The life of a spring depends upon 
the quality of the steel and the manipu¬ 
lation it gets at the hands of the spring- 
maker. Any steel manufacturer will 
furnish any grade of steel your purchas¬ 
ing agent calls for, but as they some¬ 
times look at the first cost, we do not 
always get the best. Be that as it may, 
the only thing for us to do is to give 
the steel in hand fair treatment. If we 
fail to do this our Company will save 
money by getting the cheapest article. 

The heating and tempering are the 
most particular points about spring 
making. The spring-maker should be 
as conscientious in the treatment of his 
steel as the toolsmith. if by accident 
a leaf should get too high a heat, the 
proper place for it is in the scrap pile. 
It will do no harm there, but if allowed 
to go into the spring it condemns the 
whole spring, and will be a source of 
trouble and expense. 

Some people have a preparation that 
they use in the bath that is a specific 
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for burned steel. “It not only brings 
it back to its normal condition, but 
makes it better. ’ ’ That is all a delusion. 
The cold water cure is as good as any 
patent medicine for burned steel, if 
dipped at the proper heat, but the best 
thing to do with burned steel is to 
throw it away. There are spring- 
makers that make a practice of plung¬ 
ing their steel in the bath at a white 
heat and drawing no temper, and still 
have no trouble with broken springs. 
Wonder if it is a fact ? If so, the spring- 
maker should not be blamed. It is not 
his fault. 

In the past thirty-five years I have 
had more or less experience with most 
makes and grades of spring steel. I 
have roasted the maker of some of it at 
times, but have used none of it that 
was not more or less sensitive to roast¬ 
ing. Ail grades of steel have a safe 
heat limit. To go beyond that means 
disintegration. This is as positive as 
the law of gravitation. It is very true 
that there is steel low enough in car¬ 
bon to stand the white heat without any 
perceptible deterioration, but such steel 
is not fit to make springs of. Steel for 
springs should contain sufficient carbon 
to harden at a red heat. If sufficient 
hardness cannot be obtained with the 
oil bath at this heat, raise the specific 
gravity of the bath, but never the heat, 
until you get the desired result. Steel 
has a refining heat which can be readily 
found by experiment, and in heating it 
for the bath the nearer it approaches 
that heat the better. 

The question of hardening steel is 
the time consumed in cooling. The bath 
that cools it the quickest hardens it 
the most. Anything added to oil or 
water only adds to or detracts from its 
density or specific gravity. Farther 
than that it has no power to make steel 
harder or softer, better or worse. Salt, 
owing to its specific gravity and purify¬ 
ing quality, adds to the density of water, 
removes all foreign substances, such as 
sulphur, etc., from the surface, and 
gives the bath free access to the steel. 
The same may be said of acid or any- 
thingof an acid or alkaline nature. They 
have no other virtue. For steel that 
contains suflScient carbon to harden in 
oil at the proper heat, this is the safest 
bath to use. It seems to have an 
affinity for steel and reduces the loss by 
cracking to a minimum. The oil should 
be kept at a low and even temperature 
by pumping it through cold water, 
changing the whole every five or ten 
minutes. A pump for this purpose can 
be constructed at a nominal figure, and 


the same run by the air blast, virtually 
costing nothing for power. Turning the 
air blast into the oil bath for the pur¬ 
pose of keeping it cool is poor practice. 
It perhaps would be of some benefit in 
a dry atmosphere, but in a humid 
atmosphere too much water gets into 
the oil which makes it flashy. We 
tried the experiment twenty-five years 
ago and had to abandon it on account 
of the danger of burning the old wooden 
building we were in at the time; besides 
we got no perceptible benefit from it. 
A good and economical bath is the drip 
from the chest of the steam hammer. 
Use a little salt as a cleansing medium. 
The steam can be turned on at will to 
temper the bath to suit the steel in 
hand. Of course you can add any 
specific you have that you imagine is a 
restorer of lost vitality. 

The proportions of a spring govern to 
an extent its elasticity and durability. 
The space should gradually decrease 
from the longest-drawn leaf to the 
shortest, making a graduated run. It 
makes the spring more elastic toward 
the ends and lessens the liability of 
breaking at its central portion. The 
question is often asked, “Why do the 
short leaves of a spring break first? 
There are two good reasons,—first,ex¬ 
cessive gather or snap; second, the 
rigid band. Excessive gather throws 
too much strain on the short leaves. 
When the spring is clamped together 
for bending, it throws from one to one 
and a half inch more camber on the 
main leaves. It puts a strain on the 
short leaves to do this. When the 
spring takes its load, the long leaves 
act as levers on the shorter ones until 
this added camber is taken out. When 
they commence to take their load the 
short leaves have more than their pro¬ 
portion and it is only reasonable to ex¬ 
pect them to break first. 

The solid band not only destroys the 
resilience of the spring as its central 
portion, but provides an anvil to break 
the leaves over. A leaf of a spring or 
any other bar of metal that is subjected 
to shocks, strains and vibrations, will 
invariably break where it is held rigid, 
or where vibration suddenly ceases. 
For instance, if you were to break a 
short piece of steel off of a bar, you 
would hold the nick over the corner of 
the anvil. If you were to break a piece 
from a small rod or iron or steel and 
nothing in sight to do it with but a vise, 
you would put it in the vise and squeeze 
it tightly with the desired point of 
fracture even with the top of the jaws 
of the vise, and vibrate the bar back 


and forth. It will break even with the 
jaw of the vise, or where vibration 
ceases. The solid band acts the same 
as the anvil and the vise. It destroys 
the elasticity; also the steel by crystal¬ 
lization at that point. 

For the past fifteen years we have 
grooved all drawn leaves on one or both 
ends. We have a tool that nibs and 
grooves them at one operation. We 
have a gauge for each class of springe 
which is hinged to the tool, and whicli 
makes the work very rapid and accurate. 
The grooved leaf is an invention as old 
as the elliptic spring itself, so far as I 
know, but it is an addition to the spring- 
that costs nothing, and it takes a great 
deal of the responsibility off of the band 
by holding the leaves in longitudinal 
alignment with each other. A great 
many springs have to be taken out and 
bands reset which are other ways all 
right. The grooved leaf obviates all 
of this trouble. We compress all 
springs before banding at double their 
load defiection. By so doing, any de¬ 
fect in the steel or bad manipulation at 
the hands of the spring-maker will be¬ 
come manifest and the defect remedied. 
It is less expensive to find these defects 
before the spring leaves the shop, than 
to do so after they are put in service. 
It also has a tendency to make the 
spring-maker more careful. 

Report on Case Hardening. 

WM. HODOETT8, H. HARBI8, HENRT HTXKEN8. 

Case-hardening, as we all know, is a 
process by which we put a coating of 
steel on the outside of iron, for the 
purpose of getting a hard wearing sur¬ 
face, and still retain the inside of the 
material soft or unchanged. Wrought 
iron, if heated to a good red heat and 
brought in contact with granulated 
bone, or any other material in which 
there is a large amount of animal car¬ 
bon, will absorb the carbon from that 
material, and the outside will become 
coated with steel, the depth of which is 
regulated by the length of time you 
keep the work in the furnace. Case- 
hardening to the depth of of an inch 
is enough for all practical purposes, 
and is even better than if you go deeper, 
as sometimes you will find cracks in 
motion work that are caused from 
hardening too deep. 

Case-hardening to-day is not as seri¬ 
ous a problem as it used to be, as most 
of our railroads have adopted the use of 
mild steel for all heavier class of work, 
such as crank pins, guides, etc. On the 
road with which I am connected we do 
not case-harden anything heavier than 
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links, lifters, eccentric blade jaws, etc. 

Your committee has no new methods 
as to the process of case-hardening; in 
fact it would be a hard matter to come 
before this convention and set down any 
fixed lines as to how this work should 
be done in all shops, as that is out of 
the question. The larger shops on our 
different roads have the advantage of 
being able to get anything in the way 
of tools. They also have the mechani¬ 
cal engineer close at hand, with pattern 
maker and foundry to call on at any 
time they wish to build an improved 
furnace, but how entirely different in 
the small shops where the master smith 
has to rely on his own resources, and 
make shift with anything he can get, 
not even having a furnace, but usually 
some crude affair that he has had to make 
out of whatever old scrap he can get, 
and even using a piece of cast or 
wrought-iron pipe to place his work in. 
In spite of this, he will procure the 
same result we do with all our best im¬ 
proved furnaces and boxes and every 
facility for doing work. When con¬ 
ditions are favorable for doing this kind 
of work, we recommend an oil furnace 
placed close to the ground, so that the 
work can be easily removed from the 
furnace without raising or lowering the 
boxes, with the vat close at hand, so 
that there will be as little handling of 
the work as possible. The vat should 
also be placed in the ground with the 
water coming in from the bottom end 
so as to keep a constant circulation of 
cold water at the bottom, and an over¬ 
flow pipe at the top to allow the surplus 
water to escape. A piece of perforated 
plate should be placed about four inches 
from the bottom of the vat and above 
the inlet, so that a cold stream of 
water can flow under the work to cool 
it quickly. The boxes may be made 
from either cast iron or boiler plate, if 
a foundry is at hand. Cast iron boxes 
are the best, as they can be easily re¬ 
placed. The boxes should be about 12 
by 30 inches long in size, with lid to 
suit, for such work as links, pins, bush¬ 
ings, quadrants, etc. 

In packing your boxes be sure to leave 
enough space between the pieces to in¬ 
sure getting all the flux that is neces¬ 
sary. About two-inch space for large 
work, and one inch for lighter work is 
sufficient. In heating your work, do 
not urge the fire too much at the start, 
but give it time to heat thoroughly. 
After the box is hot it should be kept 
at the right heat from five to six hours, 
which will give you a case-hardening 
for all necessary purposes. 


Report on Tools and Tool Steel. 

BENJAMIN BURGBfiS, CHAIRMAN. 

Tools. 

Under this head are included all tools 
brought to the toolsmith to be made, 
dressed or repaired. Right here we 
are confronted with a field of inquiry 
that could take up all our time. We 
have only time to glance at it. It is 
conceded that a successful toolsmith is 
an artist, and every tool that passes 
through his hand is a triumph of 
chemical science and mechanical art. 

We will not attempt to describe how 
tools for lathe, planer, slot ter, etc., 
ought to be made. It is plain, however, 
that there is a right and a wrong way, 
a proper form for every tool, a correct 
angle, amount of clearance, etc. This 
we leave to the machinist to determine, 
and the toolsmith soon finds out that 
machinists, as well as doctors, differ. 
Therefore we hail with pleasure the 
‘‘Gisholt system’' with grinding ma¬ 
chines that will grind at the proper 
angle, exact amount of clearance, and 
the tool dresser furnished with proper 
tools and forms; this will fill a long 
felt want. For the past fifteen years 
or more, we have been making our shear 
blades with cutting edges square in¬ 
stead of bevelled, with good results. 
By turning them around or upside down, 
we get four edges instead of one. All 
that is necessary is to have holes in 
blade central and countersunk on both 
sides. 

Crucible or Ceurbon Steel. 

We recommend three grades: Select 
for lathe, planer,slotter,screw cutting, 
dies, etc.,the higher grade; for clipping 
chisels, hammers, etc., that have to 
withstand shock, second grade; for hot 
punches, fillers, flatters, sets, etc., the 
third grade. Your experience coupled 
with good judgment will prove the best 
guide for selecting the best steel for the 
purpose to which tool it is to be applied. 
How are we to get the best results 
from this wonderful metal with the 
different modes of treatment? We 
know of nothing better to recommend 
than the yearly proceedings of this 
Association. There will be found 
different modes of treatment to choose 
from, and experience will do the re¬ 
mainder. 

Here are a few simple rules on which 
nearly all are agreed, and which must 
be followed to insure success: Select 
a good steel for the purpose for which 
the steel is intended; have a clean fire, 
a deep body of fuel to prevent the cold 
blast from getting through; heat slowly 
and thoroughly; use judgment in 


forging; turn steel over and upside down 
frequently; see that your anvil is nice 
and smooth; never try to temper on 
the same heat of forging unless in be a 
track pick. For machine tools, after 
forging to shape, lay aside until cold, 
then reheat as above, in a clean, deep, 
bright fire, slowly and thoroughly, not 
any higher than is necessary to get the 
required hardness, then dip in your 
cooling bath. For lathes, planers, etc., 
we do not think it is good policy to 
draw temper; a little practice with dip¬ 
ping will be found as satisfactory and 
more so. 

We all know color stands for nothing 
unless the necessary hardness is first 
placed there; that a bright piece of steel 
in its natural state, or even a piece of 
iron, will show color just as well as 
hardened steel, and the probability is 
you will get as uniform a temper by dip¬ 
ping as by drawing. We have purposely 
avoided calling these different degrees 
of heat red, full red, dull red, cherry 
red, etc., as being too indefinite. Only 
the man behind the anvil with experi¬ 
ence and good judgment knows what 
these heats are. The artistic part of 
this business must be acquired and can¬ 
not be taught. 

It will be noticed there is much here 
that is very indefinite. The heat for 
hardening is indefinite, because the eye, 
wonderful organ though it be, has its 
limit and cannot register the degree of 
heat. Let us look on while a large 
reamer or tap is being hardened in the 
good old way. After getting by the eye 
the proper heat, it is removed and im¬ 
mersed in the cooling medium; there 
was, perhaps, from half an hour to 
three hours, according to the size of 
the tool, allowed to bring this tool to 
proper heat; this was to allow the 
grain or particles of steel to get into 
proper position for the coming battle; 
the tool is gradually lowered, the water 
boils with the intense heat. We notice 
small scales of iron or steel that are 
on the surface of the water are some¬ 
times attracted and then repelled, as 
two of the greatest forces of nature are 
pitted against each other, fire and water 
— the same forces that destroyed 
Pompeii in years gone past,and Martin¬ 
ique a few months ago, carrying death 
and destruction all around; the same 
kind of a struggle is progressing in 
your cooling medium. 

The operator feels the struggle going 
on; the action of the steel is conveyed 
to the tongs, from. the tongs to the 
hand, from the hand to the brain; earn¬ 
estly the operator watches as the 
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contest progresses; gradually the water 
becomes calm, the vibrations cease, no 
crack has been felt, and on withdraw¬ 
ing from the water it is found just 
about right—another good tool is added 
to the tool room. Now, who can tell 
what changes in the meantime have 
taken place while this process of refin¬ 
ing was going on ? Science has wrested 
many secrets from Mother Nature, but 
this she will probably never give up. 
Mystery appears at every step. This we 
call tempering by sight. 

Tempering by Science. 

The first thing we want is a good 
grade of steel and a knowledge of its 
contents. How are we going to find 
this out? By experience and testing. 
Now we want a good heating furnace 
for steel, one that is slow and steady, 
with a pyrometer to register the de¬ 
gree of heat. Raise your furnace until 
it reaches the degree of heat wanted, 
hold there until you are certain your 
steel is thoroughly heated through, im¬ 
merse in your cooling liquid and your 
job is completed. 

It will be noticed there is no guess¬ 
work about this; the eye may be de¬ 
ceived but here ycu are governed by 
laws that are absolute, and every day, 
whether dull or bright, the results will 
be exactly the same. This may be called 
tempering by science, and when every¬ 
thing is properly adjusted, any one can 
*do the tempering. In this case there is 
no drawing of temper, there is no draw¬ 
ing necessary. You know you have the 
exact degree of hardness required. 



A rORQBD COPPER-INGOT TRUCK.—LOADING. 

When tempering large quantities of 
small tools it is sometimes found neces¬ 
sary to draw temper. This is best done 
in oil in a pan ovei^ one or more gas jets. 
Place pieces in pan filled with oil, raise 
to correct temperature by thermometer, 
then turn down jet, allowing pieces to 


cool off slowly. Such a device will prove 
a great saving in labor. Such a plant is 
only practical and is best adopted for 
large quantities, and for railroad shops 
generally; it may not be a necessity, but 
the way railroads are being merged, the 
day is not far distant when such a plant 
for tempering will be a necessity in all 
large shops. 

Self-Hardening Steel. 

For extremely hard work this steel 
has taken a prominent place, and so far 
is maintaining it. Of late, different 
modes of treatment have been recom¬ 
mended. The burning process is bene¬ 
ficial to some brands, while to others it 
proves to be detrimental. High-priced 
steel is being placed on the market; 
machines are being speeded faster and 
faster all the time; everything along 
this line seems to be in a state of 
chronic transition. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that nothing but the best grades 
of steel will prove satisfactory. 

Concluding, we have confined our¬ 
selves to a strictly practical basis. The 
field is wide and limitless—the possi¬ 
bilities are great. We believe the steel 
question, with different lines of treat¬ 
ment will continue to thrust itself for¬ 
ward for recognition, until we receive 
from the manufacturers an article that 
will be practically perfect. 

We have no experience with local 
patent treatment of steel. We hope 
some of our members will be able to 
throw some light along this line. Steel 
is being put on the market that is seem¬ 
ingly high priced,but if we can increase 
the amount of work from thirty to 
sixty per cent., then the price of steel 
is a very small item. The days of cheap 
steel are numbered, and those in author¬ 
ity who will only buy a cheap grade of 
steel will simply be relegated to the rear. 


A Forged Hand Truck for Copper 
Bullion. 

The two half tone engravings shown 
herewith are of a hand truck for cop¬ 
per bullion, designed by Mr. J. H. 
Brown, Junction, Arizona, for use in 
transferring ingots of copper from nar¬ 
row to standard gauge freight cars. 
These trucks have been in constant 
service since 1898, handling the entire 
output of the United Verde Copper 
Mine at Jerome, Arizona. 

As shown by the illustrations, the 
truck is constructed entirely of gas iron 
and steel, every piece of it (except the 
two cast wheels) being forged in the 
blacksmith shop. A steel hook pivots 
on a peculiarly-shaped fulcrum, which 
is riveted to the axle frame. This 


hook has an extended portion which 
projects beneath the fulcrum and en¬ 
gages the floor when the truck is tilted 
backwards with the load, being thus 



A rOROBD COPPER-INGOT TRUCK.—LOADED. 

forced backward behind the truck 
frame automatically. We are indebted 
to Mr. Brown for the photographs and 
details of this interesting creation of 
the hammer and anvil. 

The Cure of Corns. 

MTILLIAM W. PETERS. 

Corns are usually to be found at the 
inner heel, or at the angle between the 
bar and the crust, and are caused by 
the shoe pressing upon these parts. 
This will be most likely to occur should 
the wall break down, or be cut away to 
such an extent as to allow the shoe to 
rest upon the sole, or if the shoe should 
be nailed well back on the outside and 
toe. Then if it is left on too long, it 
will be drawn outward and forward, so 
much so that the inner heel will be 
drawn under the quarter and rest upon 
this part, bruising it. When the 
sensitive sole is thus bruised, the 
effused blood mixes with the horny 
matter and forms a red spot. If the 
irritation is continued, so as to produce 
very much inflammation, ulceration may 
take place, which would in some cases 
be sufficient to affect the inner wing of 
the coffin bone, and cause matter to 
break out at the coronet. 

Sometimes when the quarter is very 
much contracted, the space between the 
bar and quarter being greatly lessened, 
it causes such bruising or pressure upon 
the soft parts as to excite inflamma¬ 
tion, or cause a corn. The usual remedy 
is to cut away the parts, so that the shoe 
will not rest upon it, and put on a little 
caustic, or touch it with a hot iron, 
which destroys sensibility. The usual 
way in severe cases is to put on a bar 
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shoe, so as to remove all pressure from 
the sore part. This treatment is not 
curative. It will ease the horse for a 
time, but if the shoe is left on a little 
too long, or presses upon the parts in 
the least, or should gravel or dirt 
accumulate between the part and the 
shoe, lameness will follow. The only 
remedy for this is to remove the pres¬ 
sure, but in time, by this treatment, the 
difficulty is only aggravated and made 
worse; hence the assertion that corns 
can not be cured. I maintain that 
they can. The reason I say this is be¬ 
cause 1 have cured them. 

One of my neighbors had a horse with 
corns, one in each front foot. He 
brought her to me, and I shod her in 
this way. I took a pair of plain steel 
shoes, fitted them nicely to her feet. 
1 held them in place while I took a 
pencil and marked the shoe over the 



SHOE SPECIALLY PREPABBD FOR CORNS. 


corn. Then I cut that part out, and 
filed it smooth. The figure will explain 
my meaning. I shod her in this way 
until the corn disappeared. Now I shoe 
her with a plain steel shoe, and she 
travels with as much ease as a colt. 
You can put tips on and turn the horse 
out to pasture, and sometimes they will 
get all right, but by this method you 
can use your horse all the time. 

Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment.—9. 

E. MATHEW MICHENER, V. M. D. 

Bog Spavin. 

The above named disease of the hock 
is also known by the names thoroughpin 
and blood spavin. It is characterized 
by a soft and fluctuating enlargement 
of the synovial sac of the true hock 
joint, visible in front and to the inner 
side of the hock joint and in addition 
by another smaller point of enlarge¬ 
ment behind the hock joint and visible 
on one or both sides of the large tendon 
known as the “hamstring’’ or tendon 


of Achilles. Pressure made by the 
fingers upon the last named enlarge¬ 
ments will produce a greater fullness 
and tension in the enlargement at the 
front and inner side of the joint, thus 
showing a communication between the 
two parts, which is made through the 
joint itself. 

This condition of the hock is very 
common in hard-worked animals, and 
other conditions being equal is more 
likely to occur in animals, which have 
been worked hard at an early age. 
Conformation plays an important part 
in the causation, for hocks which are 
badly shaped are prone to spavin; sickle 
hocks, as well as those which are 
abnormally upright, are predisposed. 
The enlargement is due to an excessive 
secretion of synovia, or what is com¬ 
monly known as the joint water. The 
excessive amount of the synovia dis¬ 
tends the joint sac, and the enlargement 
makes its appearance at the points 
above named, because they are the 
points where the least resistance is en¬ 
countered by overlying parts. Lameness 
seldom results from bog spavin, and 
while the presence of the condition is 
strictly an unsoundness, yet it is one 
which but rarely impairs the animal’s 
usefulness as far as work is concerned. 
For breeding purposes, however, an 
animal with bog spavin is not desirable, 
as the tendency for transmission in 
breeding is well marked. 

The treatment of bog spavin is rather 
rarely attempted, because a cure is 
rather the exception in well-advanced 
cases, and also because the condition is 
generally considered as a blemish only. 
In young animals and in mild cases it is 
sometimes possible to remove the en¬ 
largement by causing an absorption of 
the excess of synovia. Several methods 
of treatment tend to produce the de¬ 
sired result. A safe method is to coat 
the surface of the skin over the enlarge¬ 
ments with a covering of some quickly- 
drying material, thus forming a com¬ 
pression upon the parts which tends to 
cause absorption of the synovia. Or¬ 
dinary glue mixed with finely cut oakum 
or hair from the horse’s tail may be 
applied with a brush, care being required 
not to have the glue too hot. Several 
layers are applied until a firm covering 
results. Another good application is 
the silicate of soda which is applied 
cold, additional layers being applied as 
rapidly as hardening takes place. 
Whichever material is used for the 
purpose, the coating is not disturbed, 
but allowed to remain until it comes 
off, when the treatment may be repeated 


if thought advisable. Blistering bog 
spavins is sometimes practiced, but not 
generally with much benefit. Firing 
with the fine platinum point has given 
good results in some very pronounced 
cases, and is a fairly safe operation in 
experienced hands only. Heroic sur¬ 
gical treatment of bog spavin consists 
of opening the synovial sac either with 
the knife or with the hot firing iron. 
Some recoveries are reported, but the 
danger is certainly considerable, and 
rarely is a surgeon found so bold as to 
apply such treatment. 

Prevention of bog spavin consists of 
care in the use of young animals, and 
the proper shoeing and care of the 
feet with a view of correcting as much 
as possible the faults of conformation. 
The sickle-shaped leg indicates use for 
the thick-heeled shoe and shortening of 
the toe of the hoof. 

Another enlargement at the posterior 
part of the hock is that caused by dila¬ 
tion of the sheath of the perforatus 
tendon. This enlargement is found, 
when present to any considerable de¬ 
gree, just above the point of the hock, 
and is visible on both sides of the ham¬ 
string or tendon Achilles, which ap¬ 
pears to divide the swelling into two 
parts from above to below. The en¬ 
largement is compressible from side to 
side, especially when the leg is lifted 
from the ground, but is distinguished 
from bog spavin by not causing enlarge¬ 
ment at the front of hock when pressure 
is applied. This enlargement is most 
commonly seen in heavy animals where 
it seems to be the result of severe 
work. Lameness is very rarely caused 
by it. The treatment is essentially the 
same as mentioned for bog spavin, and 
the chances of the enlargement being 
removed are slightly better than in that 
disease. 

Capped Hock. 

By the above name is included any 
enlargement of the point of the hock. 
It may consist of a simple thickening of 
the skin covering that region, or it may 
be the result of injury to the deeper 
structures of the part, namely, the sub¬ 
cutaneous connective tissue, the tendons 
of the perforatus or of the gastroc- 
nemi muscles which together make up 
the strong cord commonly known as the 
hamstring, and in rarer and more 
severe injury the underlying bone of 
the hock, which at this situation is 
known as the os-calcis,may be injured. 
Capped hock then varies greatly in its 
severity and importance. If the super¬ 
ficial parts alone are injured lameness 
is rare, but if the tendons or bone is 
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involved the lameness may be severe 
and persistent. The common cause of 
ail cases of capped hock is direct vio- 
lence to the part. The common ways 
of injury is by the animal kicking 
against some hard surface, as the side 
of stall. Injury of this kind is frequent 
in shipment of horses by car or boat on 
account of cramped quarters. Contact 
with the cross-bar of vehicles or with 
the singletree in heavy ^ork is some¬ 
times a cause. The presence of thick 
hocks at this point is in certain animals 
an indication of the habit of kicking in 
stable or harness, and animals showing 
it may be looked on with suspicion until 
their good habits are verified. Many 
colts are blemished for life by being 
kept in short or cramped stabling. 

The treatment of 
capped hock, de¬ 
pends upon the con¬ 
dition of the case. 

If the injury is of 
recent origin and 
the swelling, heat, 
and pain of the 
part considerable, 
then measures cal¬ 
culated to reduce 
inflammation are to 
be employed. Place 
the animal in such . 
a situation that 
the injury cannot 
be repeated. In 
the case of ill- 
natured animals, it 
is sometimes bet¬ 
ter to remove other 
horses from ad¬ 
joining stalls. In 
some oases padding 
of the place kicked 
against, will be re¬ 
quired. The application of very warm 
water to the swollen parts is good treat¬ 
ment, also very cold spraying with a 
hose is good either alone or alternately 
with the warm water. Twenty minutes 
three or more times daily may be re¬ 
quired in severe cases, or where the 
parts are severely lacerated by contact 
with some rough surface a continuous 
small stream of cold water should be 
applied to the wound, through a small 
diameterof rubber tubing, tied to theleg 
by broad, but not tight, strips of muslin. 
Moderate exercise is an aid in the 
treatment of such cases as are able to 
walk, and where lameness is slight or 
entirely absent, work is beneficial. Open 
cuts should be treated by applications 
of some good antiseptic solution. One 
tablespoonful of creolin to a pint of 


water is good for the purpose. After 
acute symptoms have subsided and 
all open sores, if any, have become 
healed, the application of the silicate 
of soda, as advised in treatment of bog 
spavin, is frequently of benefit; allow 
the coating of the soda to remain until 
it falls off of itself, when the parts may 
be again coated as before. The ap¬ 
plication of tincture of iodine re¬ 
peated four times daily until the skin 
is rendered sore to the touch has given 
some good results. Blisters are also 
sometimes used but should never be ap¬ 
plied to a recent case. Whatever form 
of treatment be adopted the process of 
removal is generally slow, and in some 
cases the enlargement never entirely 
disappears. 

(TV) be continued .) 


A Remarkable Mare. 

Cute, 2.06i, “Queen of Guideless 
Wonders,’'as she is termed by her 
owner, was first brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the public early in the season 
of '99. She was bred at Round Top 
Farm, Bernardsville, N. J., by Hon. 
F. P. Olcott, sired by Lord Eldon, dam 
Winona, by Jersey Prince. As a three- 
year-old she started in at once taking a 
record of 2.21 J, in a winning race; as 
a four-year-old she raced successfully, 
reducing her record to 2.17i. She 
was extensively campaigned as a five- 
year-old, again reducing her record to 
2.15J, and paced a trial mile over a 
half-mile track in 2,10J. 

She is a remarkably handsome mare, 
with a fine, clear-cut head, showing 
docility and intelligence in every line. 


a round smooth barrel, with powerful 
quarters, giving her great propelling 
power, and a flat, cordy leg, and an ele¬ 
gant set of feet. She wears bar shoes 
all around, five ounce in front and four 
ounce behind. She wears knee boots, 
and quarter boots only in her exhibi¬ 
tions. 

In the fall of '98, her education as a 
Guideless Wonder was begun. It was not 
difficult to teach her, as her racing 
education was perfect. She was an apt 
pupil, and she caught on to what was 
wanted of her from the start. At the 
first attempt she circled the half-mile 
track (New Paltz, N.Y.), twice, coming 
to a stop at the completion of the mile, 
which she made in 2.14^. She began 
her career as a Guideless Wonder the 
following season, 
pacing forty - one 
exhibition miles, 
averaging 2.10 and 
a fraction. During 
the season of 1900 
and 1901, she ex¬ 
hibited in different 
sections of the 
country, and at the 
present writing is 
on an exhibition 
tour filling her en¬ 
gagements. She 
has paced JDS ex¬ 
hibition milesYrom 
2.10 to 2.05i (and 
a trial mile in 
2.04), mostly over 
half - mile tracks. 
No mare, living or 
dead, trotter or 
pacer, has paced as 
many miles in 2.10 
and faster. The 
wife of her owner 
has many records with Cute to harness, 
having gone an exhibition mile in 2. lOJ, 
half-mile track, also a world’s record, 
besides numerous miles in 2.11 and 
2.12. 

Cute performs thq feat of pacing 
alone at the top of her clip without 
bike, driver, or any prompting what¬ 
ever. She not only goes alone, but with 
hearty thoroughness enters into the 
sport, for such it seems to her. She 
requires no pace maker, no guiding, no 
whipping, no urging. 

She starts at the usual scoring place, 
and on getting the word “go” is off like 
the wind. She keeps to the pole, cut¬ 
ting “the corners short.” She paces 
every mile as evenly as though guided 
by hand, always saving a burst of speed 
to finish on the home stretch. No 
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demonstration from the grandstand or 
■crowds upon the track causes her to 
falter, but, rather, they incite her to 
better speed. She performs equally 
well on mile or half-mile tracks, whether 
fenced in or in an open field. 

After passing the wire she appears 
to know her work is done, for she 
slackens her speed, comes to a stop 
and returns to the starter for recogni¬ 
tion, viewing the crowd with an air of 
■conscious pride and satisfaction. 

For the above description of this in¬ 
teresting mare, we are indebted to her 
owner, Mr. V.B.Strong, New Paltz, N.Y. 

The Scientific Principles of 

Horseshoeing.— 12. 

B. W. PBRBIN. 

Hot and Cold Fitting. 

Much has been said both for and 
against hot fitting by some eminent 
authorities. For instance. Prof. Russel 
in his “Scientific Horseshoeing’’ speaks 
of hot fitting as a practice which can¬ 
not be too severely condemned; on the 
•other hand. Prof. George Fleming, 
M. R. C., V. S., Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon to the British Army, in his 
prize essay on horseshoeing is just as 
strongly in favor of hot fitting. 

The practice of hot fitting, like shav¬ 
ing, has it uses and abuses. For in¬ 
stance a razor is an excellent instrument 
to shave with, but because some de¬ 
mented person cuts his throat with one 
is not sufficient reason to deny others 
the use of a razor. In like manner a 
hot shoe is an excellent thing to get a 
perfect bearing with “a perfect juxta¬ 
position between horn and iron’’ (Flem¬ 
ing), but because some inexperienced 
•shoer pares the plantar surface of the 
hoof down to the vascular structure, 
then puts a hot shoe to that foot, there¬ 
by laming the horse, is not sufficient 
reason to deny all shoers the use and 
advantages of hot fitting, any more than 
it is right to argue against the use of 
nails to secure the shoe to the hoof, 
^simply because some shoer pricked a 
horse in driving the nails. This argu¬ 
ment against the use of a practice which 
it is possible to abuse is on a par with 
the act of a cranky veterinary surgeon 
-once in charge of my regiment, who, 
because one shoer pared the sole of a 
hoof too thin, collected the knives from 
-every shoer in the shop. Superintend¬ 
ing the shoeing in person, he made us 
prepare the hoof with a rasp only, 
arbitrarily keeping us without the use 
•of this most useful and necessary tool, 
the knife, for months. 

That an inexperienced shoer some¬ 
times fits a shoe too small, chops off 


the wall to fit the shoe, and invariably 
pricks the horse as a natural result, is 
readily admitted, but then there was 
no excuse for chopping away this wall, 
and had he fitted the shoe big enough, 
and left the wall to nail to, he would 
not have pricked the horse. In like 
manner, if a shoer pare a hoof so thin 
that it is almost bleeding, to put a hot 
shoe to such a foot would cause pain and 
lameness, but then there is no excuse 
for paring a hoof so thin, and if nature’s 
protection—the sole—had not been so 
ruthlessly cut away, the shoe could have 
been fitted hot with advantage. It is 
a great mistake to pare the hoof so thin 
that you cannot try a hot shoe to it for 
a few seconds without risk of injury. 
The foot of the domesticated horse 
should carry as much sole as those in a 
wild state, as a protection to the sensa- 
tive structures from injuries from 
stones, glass, nails, etc. When you 
next have an opportunity to dissect a 
foot of an unshod horse that has not 
been unduly thinned by paring or a 
long journey without the shoe, saw it 
through from toe to heel, and when you 
see the natural thickness of the horny 
sole, you will be convinced that you 
could fit a hot shoe to such a foot with¬ 
out risk of injury. 

Some years ago it was a common 
practice to pare the horny frog to a 
standard shape,and much harm resulted 
from it. Veterinary surgeons took the 
matter up and much was written against 
this pernicious practice. Then both 
horse owner and shoer went to the 
opposite extreme of not cutting the 
frog at all. Now there is a great 
difference between cutting away all the 
frog, and simply trimming away semi¬ 
detached horn—which harbors dirt, 
producing thrush—in like manner there 
is a great difference between trying a 
hot shoe on a foot for a few seconds, 
and roasting a hoof for a few minutes. 

I have seen cold fitting given a very 
extensive trial. Some sixteen years 
ago, when machine made shoes were 
first introduced into the British Cavalry, 
four troops of my regiment were sh^ 
cold and four hot, and the shoeing 
smiths soon became efficient at cold 
fitting. But the difficulty of obtaining 
a perfectly even bearing between horn 
and iron was never surmounted, as was 
amply proven by the large number of 
shoes lost at manoeuvers from off the 
cold shod horses. If I have to deal 
with a customer who does not approve 
of hot fitting, I take great pains to fit 
his shoes cold; but you may hammer a 
shoe as level as possible, and rasp the 


surface of the hoof as level as an expert 
mechanic can make it, but the end. of 
the horn fibres prevent a true and equal 
bearing between horn and iron, and as 
a general thing, when the shoe is nailed 
on, you can see daylight between hoof 
and shoe—an uneven bearing—and this 
inequality of the distribution of the 
weight is admitted by all writers to be 
very detrimental to the health of the 
foot. 

In hot fitting, the shoe should not be 
red hot, but simply hot enough to char 
the ends of the fibres, and should only 
be held to a foot for a few seconds, 
under which circumstances hot fitting 
is a great advantage,—in fact it is 
the only way, as Prof. Fleming says, to 
obtain exact juxtaposition between horn 
and iron. I therefore recommend the 
use, not the abuse, of the practice of 
hot fitting. 

The Use of Rubber Pads. 

The principal use of rubber pads is 
the adaptability of rubber to save not 
only the foot, but the whole limb, from 
the concussion resulting from work on 
hard roads and paved streets. But 
rubber pads do much to restore the 
health of the foot by restoring as nearly 
as possible the natural distribution of 
weight over the plantar surface of the 
foot. The pad affords frog pressure, 
also some pressure on the margin of 
the sole, and the hoof being packed 
with tar and tow, which is the best 
substitute known for nature’s packing 
—moist earth—we have a pretty close 
imitation of nature’s plan. 

The ordinary shoe obliges the wall 
alone to carry the whole weight of the 
horse, and this unequal distribution of 
weight, together with concussion and 
the want of moisture, is the cause of 
70 per cent, of the cases of foot lame¬ 
ness. The rubber pad—properly ap¬ 
plied—restoring as it does, the natural 
distribution of weight, does so much to 
restore the healthy functions of the 
foot. The pad is an important adjunct 
in the cure, but far more important in 
the prevention of many forms of foot 
lameness, because the pad, closely imi¬ 
tating nature’s plan, keeps the foot 
sound much longer, even under the very 
. trying circumstances of street work. 

Rubber pads are useful for all kinds 
of foot lameness, except in the few 
cases where frog pressure is not ad¬ 
missible. As showing the value of a 
pad in restoring the foot to its normal 
dimensions, you may sometimes have 
occasion to use a pad on one foot on 
account of some form of lameness; if 
' so, measure both feet carefully, make 
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a note of any peculiarity in shape and 
form, and keep it for record. Measure 
the feet again in three or four 
months and you will find that the one 
which has worn the rubber is wider at 
the heels and in far better condition 
than its fellow that has been shod with 
the ordinary shoe. I have kept a 
doctor’s mare in this city sound for 
six years of steady work by the use of 
rubber pads. She was pronounced in¬ 
curable on account of a shrunken inside 
quarter, resulting from a barb-wire cut. 
1 have used pads for corns, contraction, 
laminitic feet, split hoof, side bones, 
ring bones, etc., with eminent success. 

As regards mistakes in the applica¬ 
tion of pads, some shoers have failures 
with pads because they are not properly 
applied, or because they select pads not 
suited to the case. For instance in 
horses shod with ordinary shoes, espe¬ 
cially with calks, the frog in its effort 
to reach the ground grows as high as 
the shoe, while the heels of the hoof 
are often low. Hence when the shoe is 
removed, the frog projects high above 
the heels. Now you cannot success¬ 
fully apply a pad to a foot in such a 
condition, because the elevated frog 
prevents the pad coming down on the 
heels. To remedy this, some shoers 
pare the frog down as low as it will 
stand, but the frog cannot stand the 
sudden change, and lameness is usually 
the result. In such a case use a bar 
shoe and leather sole for about six 
weeks, arch up the bar so that the frog 
takes but little weight at first, and in 
two weeks you can remove the shoe, 
heat the bar and hammer it a little 
lower. Repeat this in two weeks, and 
you will find the frog sinking back to 
its normal position, while the heels— 
having been thus relieved of the ab¬ 
normal weight—will grow higher, and 
as soon as the heels are even with the 
frog, you may apply the pad with suc¬ 
cess. Again there are some pads which 
obtain more sole pressure than others, 
so that in selecting a pad for a thin flat 
sole, avoid sole pressure until the foot 
has grown more protection—more 
bottom—in which condition it will be 
benefited by carrying its natural share 
of weight. 

With reference to the application of 
frog pressure I would remind you that 
you must change conditions gradually. 
When a frog has been deprived of its 
natural function for years, and you wish 
to restore it to normal conditions, you 
must be careful how you make the 
change. If you desire to use rubber on 
a foot where frog pressure is not 


admissible, as for instance in navicular 
disease, or thrush, use a Goodyear shoe. 

There is another advantage in the use 
of pads which should not be lost sight 
of, and that is the excellent protection 
they afford to the foot against injuries 
from foreign bodies, such as stones, 
glass, nails, etc. 

There is some prejudice among some 
horsemen against the use of rubber on 
horses’ feet. I have met with some who 
are strongly convinced—I fear without 
proof—that rubber is not healthy for 
horses’ feet. Some say that rubber 
draws the feet, that in time it rots the 
sole and frog. True, the sole that is 
covered up gets soft and the frog some¬ 
what mushy, but this condition is the 
result of the packing, not the rubber, 
as is proved by the presence of identi¬ 
cally the same condition under a leather 
sole, wherever tar and oakum are used. 
I have never met with a case where the 
use of tar and tow did a foot any harm, 
and I know of thousands of horses shod 
with leather soles, tar and oakum all 
the time. If rubber is any detriment 
to a foot, a case of the kind has never 
come under my notice, and I put rub¬ 
bers on in England fifteen years ago. I 
could name some half dozen horses in 
this city that have been shod with rub¬ 
ber for the last five years, and their 
feet are in excellent condition. How¬ 
ever, for.those who prefer not to cover 
the sole of the hoof, there are several 
makes of open pads. Now as to the 
choice of pads, I know of no pad on the 
market to-day which has not some ex¬ 
cellent merit, and I know I would not 
use a horse of my own on streets or 
hard roads without rubber pads on the 
front feet. 

Appended is a list of firms manu¬ 
facturing rubber shoes and horseshoe 
pads: 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co., 18 Vesey 
street, New York City. 

Davie & Co., 1310 Wallace street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

Dryden Hoof Pad Co., 483 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Groodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Hahn Manufacturing Co., 356 Grand 
street. New York City. 

M. Hallanan, 186 W. 4th street. New 
.York City. 

Wm. Eillion & Sons, 20 Cambria street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Neverslip Manufacturing Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

T. C. Octigan, HE. 26th street, Chi¬ 
cago, m. 

Revere Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Western Horseshoe Pad Go., 56 6th 
avenue, Chicago, HI. 

{To be continued.) 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoing. 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques - 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 


Welding Compound—Can someone give 
me a recipe for a first-class welding com¬ 
pound ? B. B. B. 

A Question About Axles—I desire to 
know how to put a wooden axle witli 
skeins in a lumber wagon, the gather, 
draft, etc. H. O. Wxlker. 

A Shoeing Question —I would like to ask 
some good horseslioer how I can slioe a 
horse that walks on his lieel when he 
steps and then rocks forward. He is tlie 
same in both feet. Ben Musto. 

How Shoe a Tumed-Under Foot? I 
should like to have some brother slioer 
tell me how to slioe a horse who has the 
outside of his foot turned under. I would 
like to know how to straighten it. 

W. Trammel. 

A Plow Work Question—Will some 
brother smith with experience in this line 
of work, explain to me what section or 
shape a plow lay should have for old 
ground and also for very liard ground. 
Wliat sliape gives the lightest draft ? 

Hans Hanson, Jr. 

How Can Shoes Best be Made to Stay 
on? Will some brother blacksmith teU 
me tlie best way to make a horse's shoes 
remain on ? Should the nails be driven 
high or low ? Also what is the best nail 
to use to make them stay on a long time ? 

W. H. Hahn. 

How Make Ready-Mixed Glue—I would 
like to ask some brother smith through 
The Ajcerican Blacksmith for a good 
receipt for making ready-mixed glue. It 
is considerable of a nuisance to be obliged 
to cook glue every time a small job 
requires it. J. W. Slmms. 

Soldering and Brazing—I sliould like 
very much to have the experience of some 
of my brother craftsmen as to wliat they 
liave found to be the best methods of sold¬ 
ering and brazing, especially brazing, as I 
have considerable of this work to do my¬ 
self. W. J. Parker.' 

Gas Engine Inquiry—How large a buzz 
saw will a 2i horsepower gas engine like 
the Weber Jr. require to drive for cutting 
cord wood? How much gasoline will it 
bum running eight hours at its full capac¬ 
ity? Also how many revolutions sliould 
a saw run to do the best work? 

Hans Hanson, Jr. 

How Weld Up Plow Lays—What is the 
best plan for welding up new plow lays ? 
Is there any xx)ssible way to prevent their 
springing when subjected to ^e hardening 
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compound ? Does the quality of the com- 
XX>und have anything to do with the 
sininging of a lay ? I refer iJarticularly 
to liardening old lays. W. A. Henry. 

Removing Obstructions from Drilled 
Wells—In reply to the question of Mr. G. W. 
Dycus in the August issue about tools for 
removing piping and buckets from drilled 
wells, I would say for buckets, that if he 
knows the size of the buckets on the inside 
the best way is to t^e a piece of square 
iron tliat will fit tight on the inside of tlie 
bucket, draw the end down 
tapering so tliat it will 
start ou the bucket easily 
and tlien witli a chisel cut 
tlie comers down so as to 
form barbs. By driving 
tliis down into the bucket, 
the latter can be removed 
unless it is stuck fast. 

For removing pipe, take 
a piece of cakng about 
tliree feet long, rivet a 
piece of heavy wagon tire 
to each side of pipe, about 
three and one-lialf feet 
long, and bring this to¬ 
gether at the top, fasten¬ 
ing to a smaller pipe, to 
wliich the rope is to be 
fastened. By driving tliis 
down over the pipe, the 
latter will wedge between 
the side irons and in this 
way tlie pipe can be re¬ 
moved. See illmtration. 

If this fails, take an old 
car spring or any good 
spring steel that is large 
enough and make two jaws 

TO RKMovn sliarp on the end. Rivet 

piPfNo moM tliese ou tlie inside of the 
DRiLLBu wBLiA casiug at the bottom, so 
that the jaws reach up in¬ 
side the casing and come nearly together. 
Wlien forced over the pipe the jaws will 
catch, and the jiipe can easily be removed. 

J. Ivan Randall. 

To Tighten the Band of a Warner 
Wheel—Rest one side on the edge of the 
anvil and set the band to the wood with the 
litCmmer all around. Do this on botli sides, 
and in many instances it will save the 
wheel, though it will leave the band bruised 
up with the hammer marks. There is little 
or no danger of breaking the band however. 

J. W. Respess. 

A Plea for Better Prices—I wotdd like 
to hear from some of my fellow black¬ 
smiths with regard to some plan for es- 
tablisliing a proper price for shoeing. We 
blacksmitlis out in the country are driving 
new shoes for 26 cents per shoe, and fe^ 
that it is not enough in view of the ad¬ 
vanced price of iron and nails. It would 
be a great benefit if we could come to 
some understanding, one with another, by 
means of a union or association, and secure 
a uniform price for shoeing wliich would 
allow us a proper profit at all times. I 
should like to hear from country smiths 
on this subject. J. M. Smith. 

A Question on Interfering—I should 
like to hear from some brother smiths as 
to their experience on horses that interfere. 
I have a horse to shoe which interferes so 
badly that he has large knots on his liind 
and also his front pasterns. I find that he 
does not interfere quite so badly when he 
is barefooted. Wliat would be the best way 
to trim the feet of the above horse, and also 
what kind of shoe would you use? Li put¬ 
ting on side weights on which side ought 
the weight to be, the inside or outside? 


Another question is, how should a horse 
be sliod that overreaches and strikes his 
front heels every step? Inform me as to 
how to trim liis feet. T. C. Camfield. 

Plow Lays—I noticed in the May num¬ 
ber an article by Mr. Bruton telling how 
he put on a plow lay. His metliod sounds 
very ancient to me. Now the way I put 
on one is first to fit a short landside just 
as I want it to fit the plow, projecting 
about one-fourth of an inch below tlie 
bottom of bar. I then clamp it on with a 
pair of tongs, after which I fit my lay. I 
now put the landside and the lay in the 
fire, taking a welding heat on both of 
them. Then I liave my helper take the 
landside and put it in an Ideal landside 
holder and place the lay where I want it, 
projecting over the landside holder about 
a quarter of an inch. I wold it down and 
upset the shin. I never have any trouble 
with my lay breaking loose. C. B. Wood. 

The Welding of Springs—In welding 
sprii^ many smiths split them, but ac¬ 
cording to my view tliis is all wrong and 
I scarcely ever saw a good weld formed by 
so doing. My plan is to take the spring, 
get a short heat on it and upset the edges, 
making a very short scarf, which I hack 
with a hot chisel. I then take a borax 
heat, and put the parts together. After 
tliis, I clean the ^ring all off with an old 
rasp, and laying it over my fire, I apply 
the borax as the heat comes on without 
removing it from the fire. I use a striker 
and finish up bv water, liammering until 
black. On a lap weld, the shorter the 
better, and you can scarcely find the weld. 

An old wheelwriglit was in my shop 
once when I was steeling a mattock, a 
diflftcult tool to make. I struck with my 
liammer, as also my striker, as fast as we 
could, but the result was a ixior weld. He 
asked why smiths do this and almost al¬ 
ways fail to make a good steel weld. His 
theory was that the rapid blows strike in 
one place and loosen in another before it 
had time to unite. In my opinion lie was 
right. The main thing is to be patient 
and take your time. No craft in the world 
has as many trying tilings to contend with 
as the blacksmith. I often have said tliat 
poor old Job wasn’t a blacksmith. 

T. J. Wallace. 

A Few Words on Tire Setting-I wish 
to reply to Mr. C. W. Smith’s opinion of 
cold tire setting in the August issue. He 
says that cold tire setting '^l do very well 
on a solid wheel. The great difficulty is 
that it will dish wheels too much, when 
tlie bolts are not removed. I liave had 
thirty years experience in tliis business. 
I purchased a Scliau Cold Tire Setter a 
year ago in July and have been using it 
ever since. I can do much 
better work with it on any 
. wheel that has not got to be 
repaired tlian I can do the 
old way and in one-fourth 
the time. 

The great advantage is 
that you need not dish the 
wheel a particle. You can 
dish it little or much just as 
you please, for when you 
stop the lever the dish stops 
right there. Tlie tire is cold 
and everything is finished. 

On thr^-quarters of all the wheels, the 
tire gets loose on one side first, or in one 
little space, while the other side is all right. 
In tliis case you can put your macliine on 
near the loose side and upset it, which it 
will do very easily and nicely. Also you 
can set a tire on a newly-painted wheel 
without making a mark on the wheel ex¬ 
cept on the edges of the tire. No man can 


set a tire the old way without disturbing 
the paint. There are many other advan¬ 
tages of the tire machine, which I could 
mention if I liad the time. W. B. Nelson. 

To Remove Cinders from the Eye—I 
wish to bring to the notice of the craft 
sometliiM which I have found very use¬ 
ful, a trick which was imparted to me by 
a brother smith. The blacksmith shop is 
necessarily more or less dusty, no matter 
how well swept, and a gust of wind will 
sometimes locate a speck of dirt in one of 
the eyes, and it is there to stay. Some¬ 
times specks of scale will find their way 
there and the same trouble is experienced 
to get rid of these. I was visiting a brother 
smith in his shop one day, and while there 
caught a s^ieck of dust in my eye. I, of 
course, rubbed, but he said: “Hold on, 
I will get that out.” So he pulled out a 
hair from the tail of a horse standing near 
by, bent tlie hair in the form of a loop 
about one and one-half inches in length, 
keeping the ends between the forefinger 
and thumb. Then with tlie otlier hand 
he gently raised the eyelid and pushed the 
horsehair loop up under the lid as far as 
he could. He then told me to close the lid 
firmly. After tliis he pressed the lid firmly 
on the ball and pulled the loop out from 
under the lid and lo! the obstruction was 
gone. I have since then used this method 
often, and in nine out of ten cases it suc¬ 
ceeds. Of course, for severe cases a doc¬ 
tor had better be called, as the eye is a 
very delicate member and cannot be trified 
with. Still the horsehair remedy does not 
hurt or injure the eye. If any one of tlie 
craft knows of a better method of home 
treatment, I sliould be glad to hear from 
liim. Veteran. 

Axle Setting—In answer to R. G. Par¬ 
son’s queries on axle setting, I take pleas¬ 
ure in giving the following methods as 
being very excellent ones for the approx¬ 
imate setting of axles: The first way is to 
place one edge of an iron or wood straight¬ 
edge even with the top of the axle at one 
corner, as at A, and even with the bottom 
of the axle at the other comer, as at B, and 
then make the bottom of the journal lie 
in line with the straight-edge. I always 

f it very close to a plumb spoke in this way. 

give the axle gather at the eye, by mak¬ 
ing the journal straight witli the front 
ed^ of the axle. 

Anotlier more accurate way of setting 
axles is to have an axle set with hard wood 
or iron witli removable iron ix)ints,in order 
to use it for wide or narrow axles. The 
two points or pegs should be of quarter- 
inch rod iron about three inches long. To 
get tlie set of the axle take your comxiass 
and describe a circle exactly equal in diam¬ 
eter to the size of the journal at the 
point. (Not the tlireads but the journal). 

A 


AXUB SBTTTNG METHODS. 

Tlien open your compass to three inches 
or exactly the leiq^th of the iiegs on your 
set, and after laying this distance off from 
your circle, as indicated in the cut, increase 
the oiiening of your compass or dividers 
sufficient^ to ^low for the dish of the 
wheel. For new wheels, I usually allow 
about a quarter of the circle’s diameter, 
as shown at O. For dislied wheels, I set 
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the axle down a little more. Yon eaii 
calculate tlie exactt sot of axles if yon wish 
and apply it in the above way. Tins is a 
very sjitisfiictory rough and ready rule. 
Having gotten the correctt dista-ncte on 
your dividers, the ix)ints of the axle should 
then be set down from the stmight edge 
exactly this distance. M. S. Hewitt. 

Contraction and Corns—I should like to 
join in the discussions going on in the 
columns of your paix^r, and liaving had 
twenty years’ exix^rience, may be able to 
sjiy something which wdll interest the 
j’ounger memliers of the craft. 

In rttgard to horst\shoing, I have had 
cousidonible success in the same and 




Flos. 1 AND 2. TOP AND 8KCT10NAD VIEW—OAI/- 
VANIZINO KETTLE SETTING. 


attribute it, first to the close and prac’tical 
study of my work ; secondly, to tlui care¬ 
ful obs(3rv^atious of nieth(Kls of work 
wherever I went; and thirdly, from a 
pc^msal of pajxirs such as The ^Ymekicjan 
Blacksmith. 

Considering the question of contraction, 
jx^rhaps many may be surjirised to know 
that coutrac'tion in some cas(‘8 is heredit¬ 
ary. One of my customers kept a stallion 
and raised all his own stoctk; liis man^s 
were very bad with contnu’tioii and all 
their offspring were the same, and had to 
be treated from the first slicx^ing. Ordin¬ 
ary methods, such as slioc^s convex at the 
luiels, or jHitting on a shoe wider tlian the 
foot and drawing the foot with the nails, 
w^ould be no good in this case. Something 
quicker must bo had. Hmice I made a 
screw or expander which I have used very 
succ*essfully ever since. It is an arrange¬ 
ment instirted between the lu'cls, wliich 
are then ex^xinded by means of a screw, 
and the shoe then being nailed on, the 
foot stays spreacl. In a short time you 
will effect a cure. 

Referring to corns, Mr. Kenyon says 
there are no such things. This is obviously 
an error. A com is a callous lump caused 
by undue pressuni, geuenUly on the inside 
heel of a horse’s foot. Some one was 
ideased to caU this a com, wdiich it secerns 
to me is a very good name. 18Ui)ix)se Mr. 
Kenton will not attempt to deny the 
existence of this callous spot in many 
horses’ feet. My treatment is to iwtre 
them w^ell and destroy them by dropping 
on muriatic acid. W. H. Jekill. 


To Weld Axles Successfully. Regard¬ 
ing the welding of stt^id axles, some 
brother cniftsmen advise splitting and 
putting the short arms inside of tlie V. 
I thiii that is a ixwr plan and a vast 
amount of uimecesstvry work, giving in 
the end a ixxir looking job at the l^est. 
Tw^o things are absolutely nec^essary for a 
good job, plenty of mah^rial and a good 
fire. Without these it is imixissible to 
make a job. I have s(xm smiths fret, 
sweat, fume and, I am sorry to say, \im 
“cuss words,” and make a miserable 
■failure in the imd, not knowing what the 
trouble was, W'hiU^ all the time the diffi¬ 
culty was with the fire. So many of the 
craft set their tuyere irons too high, and 
again, when building their fire, I have 
seen them clean all tlie fine dust and ashes 
away, throw on a lot of gnH>n coal and go 
to w’ork, the resmlt Inung failure all day, 
to be reix^ated ligain the next. I m^ver 
allow anyone to clean away the dust 
entirely from my fin>. Indeed I take very 
little away at a time. I alw’ays coke my 
coal about half and use water. By so 
doing, you can make a heavy w'eld in a 
small firiL 

Now' we are ready for the axle. This I 
u\mit W'ell iHifore scarfing, making a fairly 
long lap. I ahvays scarf front and biu^k, 
nev(*r top and Ixittom. The reason for 
this is obvious. Hm*k your scarf w'ell, 
have a good clean fin% and heat your piwes 
on top of the fire,for tliey w ill be dow'ii into 
the fire enough by the time you have a 
heat. Put on a stejwly blast, heat slowdy 
and avoid taking the pie<*es out and in to 
look at them, for two or thrtK> times is 
sufficient. I use no bonix or w’elding 
comixiiind of any kind on the first heat. 
When hot, take out the pieces, give them 
a hard blow on the anvil to knock off the 
impurities. Let about one-half of the 
scarf of the bottom iiuxo projtM t over the 
anvil so that the ix)int of lap w ill not c(K) 1 
off as it doi^s when in contiict with the 
cold anvil. Thci smith and liis luiliKU* 
sliould then push the piec(‘S up against 
ejwh other. Don’t Iki in a liurr>', but keep 
your hammi'r off for three or four stnonds, 
and then with the ixuie of the hammer 
tap lightly over the ix>int of the lap. TIum 
turn ov(^r and ]xuie dow'ii all high or un¬ 
even phwes. Now', if iUH*essjiry, clean 
your fire, make it up in go<xi shaix^, lay 
your axle on as befon; and luat slowly, as 
I find the out(‘r surfiK^e will sometimes 
burn when the inner imrts will not Ix^ 
heated enough to weld. If you think best 
you can use bonix, although I imagine 
it only adds to the slipix^riiu\ss of the stuff 
and is of no immediate Ixmefit. I ust^ 
none at all on axles or tires, and rankly 
miss a W'eld. If the alxive iiLstructions 
are carried out, you will e.x]x?rieuce no 
trouble. T. J. Wallace. 

Galvanizing Work. My work is used 
in salt and actrordiugly needs to be pro¬ 
tected against rust, (.au you inform me 
how' to put in a small galvanizing tank, 
so that it would Ix) profitjible to use for 
small jobs ranging from 1^5.00 to |10.(X). 
I w'ould like to know how^ to prepju-e the 
iron. Also how to pnqiare the coating 
substance and how to usti it. If you can 
inform mo on this subject it will benefit 
me greatly in my trade. W. L. Paul. 

Coating.articles made of st(;el and iron, 
W’ith zinc, or, as the process is geiuirally 
known, ” galvanizing ” them so as to re¬ 
tard oxicbition, has Ix^come quite common. 

Wlien installing a galvanizing idaiit, 
bear in mind that the fumes of tlie cliem- 
icrles used are destructive to t<K)ls and 
niac'.hinery. For this reason the outfit 
should be in a building by itself. The 


si35e of kettle should be determined by tlie 
amount of galvanizing to be done. As it 
is very difficult to control the heat in a 
small body of metal, it is not ad visible to 
use a kettle, for any purix)6e, less tliau 
three feet in length, tw'euty inches in 
depth and eighteen inches in width. Tlie 
kettle should be made of refined iron or 
Ixist fire-box steel. Ckinsiderablo water is 
uix’id in this work and provision should be 
made to sixiure iirojier drainage. 

Pigs. 1 and 2 show a method of setting 
a small kettle that is not to be operates! 
continually and w'hicli is to galvanize small 
articles. The grates r r in IHg. 8 are bars 
of iron that can be withdraw'ii when it is 
desired to allow the fire to go out and 
replactxi w hen required for use. 

In filling a kettle with pigs of zinc, or 
as it is termed in the trade, “spelter,” 
place the metal in a way so that it will lie 
very close to the sides of the kettle. If 
this instruction is not heeded the kettle is 
apt to be injured by the heat. Do not 
allow the fire to bum too freely in melting 
a kettle of zinc, or firing up a kettle that 
is full of cold zinc. 

The princiiial materials used in galvan¬ 
izing an^ zink, sal ammoniac, sulphuric 
and liydrofluoric acids, and gas coke. 

The tools employed in this w'ork usually 
consist of tongs of various sliape and sizes, 
baskets of sheet iron or heavy wire cloth 
and w’ires Ixmt in various shapes. 

Nearly all articles made of wrought iron 
or steel or of sluxit metal are covered with 
mort^- or less heavy scale, wlikih must be 
completely removed before the zinc will 
adhere. To remove this scale make a 
pickle of sulphuric acid and w’ater, one 
part acid to tw’enty of w'ater and bring the 
solution to a temiierature of about 150 de¬ 
grees F. 

To enable the zinc to take to the work 
quickly and firmly make up a solution of 
muriatic acid and water. This acts as a 
flux and also removes any rust that lias 



FIG. 3. GRATE BAR SETTING. 


formed on the work and which the sul¬ 
phuric acud pickle failed to remove. If 
rust luus not foraied on the w'ork, all that 
is ncces.sary is to immerse it for two 
or three minuti^s in the muriatic mix¬ 
ture. However if rust has formed the work 
must remain in the mixture long enough 
to remove it. This solution is made by 
diluting the acid about one-half and add¬ 
ing one ]x>und of sal ammoniac to a gallon 
of the mixture. E. G. Z. 
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/Has your Subscription Expired? 

i If you find a bill in this copy for 
^ next year’s subscription, it means 
|| that your subscription has expired. 

i lf it has expired, we hope you have 
found the paper so valuable to you in 
^ your work that you will remain with us 
^ another year, and for many years to come. 
i Thousands of subscribers have written 
that a year’s subscription to The Ameri- 
y CAN Blacksmith is worth a great deal 
. more than a dollar to them, or to any- 
I one interested in blacksmithing. carriage 
I building or horseshoeing. Many say one 
4 issue alone is worth that much. This, 
f however, is a matter for you to decide. 

^ We are trying to put out a imper worthy 
I of the craft, and would appreciate the aid 
^ and encouragement of a prompt renewal 
J subscription from you. At the same time, 
I also, tell us how we can make the paper 
I more valuable to you. 

I It is our purpose to make The Ameri- 
1 can Blacksmith better tins year than 
I last by far. We do not wish to take your 
I name from our lists at the present time, 
I and hence hope you will send us the 
I money at once. No renewal subscriptions 

. will 1^ taken for less than one dollar per 

£ 

year. 

money order, express order, 
letter or stamps. Do not send 
cannot collect face value on 
them. Let us hear from you. 


I Remit bv m( 
I registered lette 
t checks as wo ca 


lAMEICICAN BLACKSMITH CO.. 

\p, O. D. 974. BUFFALO. N. Y., V. S, A, 

Prices Current — Blacksmith Suppiies. 

The following (motations are from dealers’ 
»twk, Buffalo, N. Y., September 24. 11M)2, and are 
subject to chanKe. No variations have cxicurred 
since bust month’s flgurt^s. 

All prices, except on the l)oltH and nuts, are 
per hundred wunds. On bars and flats prices 
are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

^ in., round or square; Iron, $3.10; Steel, $2.90 
Vu in. “ ” “ 2.70 " 2.70 


2.40 




$2.40 
, 2.40 
, 2.60 


$3.40 

3.00 

2.90 

2.90 


2.50 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

X 1 in.. Iron.$2.50; Steel. 

% xl^in., “ . 2.40; “ . 

*3-10x1^ in., “ . 2.00; “ . 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

^ ill., round or square.$4.90 

3Xin. “ “ 4.60 

3x1 In. 4.80 

Va X in. 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron 

For No. 1 shoe, %x }4 in. 

P’or No. 2 shoe, ^ x % in. 

For No. 3 shoe, % xin . 

For No. 4 shoe, % x ^ in. 

Toe Calk Steel 

X % in. and larger. $3.50 

Spring Steel. 

to 11^ in.Itoniids.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible $6.00 
6 in. by No. 4 

“ 4.00, “ 6.00 

(Net Price per Hundred) 

, 4 ‘;^x2^^in 

yi X 2‘4in.58 %x3}iin 

x3 in.<12 %x6 in. 

5*16x2 in.65 %xA in. 1.70 

5-lOx 3 In.75 ^ x 6 in. 2.10 

Tire Bolts (Net Price per Hnndretl). 

3-16 X lyM .$0.18 K X U^in.$0,281^ 

8-16x2 in.21 3x2 in. 

3-10x3 in.27 Vi x 3 in.37‘ii 

Hot Pressed Nuts. (Blanks). 

Uin.$0.09 lb. net 

%in.06 “ “ 

7-16 in.05 “ “ 

in.04 7-10 “ 

Note.-B ase prices or most common sizes are 
listed above. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will lie 
published in following issues. 


to 6 in. by N 
gauge to Vi in. Flats 
Carriage Bolts. 

^ x 2 in. $0..^ 


$0.82 

.96 

1.31 


CUMMINGS & EMERSON. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Makers' Supplies, 

PEORIA. ILL. 


Fine Crucible Steel 

i’ 

* Tool Steels, High Grade Steel Bars, Die Blocks, Forgings, Etc. 


'^estmoreland Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 



Buy filing devices only in sections. 
As your business grows simply add 
new sections. Never too much space 
—never too little. Sections of card 
systems—letter files—document files 
—legal blank cases—report files—odd 
drawers—bookcases—are bought only 
as needed. Two or ten years apart 
all are of the same style and finish. 

We know the simplest ways of handl¬ 
ing records. We are experts in 
filing papers of any kind. Our advice 
is free. Ask now for catalogue. 

Shaw- Walker 


SEE THE PRENIUn OFFERS 
ON THE 

NEXT THREE PAGES. 


ESTABLISHED 1836 

BEALS 0 CO. 

Iron, Steel 
and Hard ware 

Tools and Supplies for Horseshoers 
and General Blacksmiths 
Carriage Hardware and Woodwork 

44, 46, 48, 50, TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


If you have not already P»hl your sub¬ 
scription, can’t you make it convenient to remit 
at once? The terms of payment are cash in 
advance. If the publishers have trusted you, their 
confidence should now he rewarded by prompt 
payment. This is for the eye of those who have 
neglected to send in their dollar. It is intended 
a.s a gentle reminder. There are some few read¬ 
ers who have not paid for what they are getting. 

We want every reader to feel that The Amer¬ 
ican Blacksmith Ls his paper, published for 
him and in his interests. We shall do all in our 
power to make the reading pages of direct value 
to him, and to fill the advertising pages with the 
names of reliable firms only. The “ Honest Deal¬ 
ings” paragraph appears in every issue. Tell us 
how to make the paper more valuable to you, but 
above all, send your subscription money to the 
American Blacksmith Company, P. O. Drawer 
974, Buffalo, N. Y., wnthout delay, if you have not 
already done so. 


“R. MUSHET’S SPECIAL STEEL” 

-^- 

Twenty-five Years* Experience iu Engineeriiif? Works in all parts of the 

world has proved beyond all doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

Yet manufactured. It is made specially for Lathe, Planing, Boring and Slotting 

Tools, and Nail Cutters. 

UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IN EVERY BAR.. A GREAT SAVING 
IN STEEL, TIME. AND WAGES. AND EASY TO WORK. 

THERE ARE NO DIFFICULTIES TO CONTEND WITH IN FORGING R. MUSHET’S SPECIAL STEEL INTO TOOLS 


Manufactured only by SAMUEL OSBORN & CO. 

CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS. .... SHEFFIELD 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES 

B. M. JONES rSl CO. 


159 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 

143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Connection 


BOSTON 
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USEFUL AND VALUABLE ARTICLES 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. HORSCSHOERS and CARRIAGE BUILDERS 

PRESENTED EREE 

To New Subscribers and to Persons Securing New Subscribers 


These premiums are piven for new subscriptions only, and do not 
apply to old, renewal or tranater subscriptions. 

Among the mighty army of blacksmithing craftsmen, there are 
many who are not familiar with Thk AMERicAN Bi..ackhmith and 
hence do not appreciate what the value of a 
year’s 8ul>scription would be to them. Our 
premium offer is to induce all who do not know ^ 
the journal to read it lor one year Atlbi^end THI^FF 
of tliat time no blacksmith, horsesluTer, or car- ■ al Vr V 

riage builder who wiah(*a to keep up with the 

times, will want to do without Til K American To persons subs 

BiiACKSMiTH. A year’s reading will convince „ivg» tht* 

him that it is worth a great deal more than the . 

subscription price. * BER and DECEMB 

WE GUARANTEE subscriljers twenty pages ycar*s subscriptio 

of solid reading matter each month. The unrv 1901 an 

standard is the highest. The foremost craft , * * 

authorities as regular contributors. No trade mlums accoraing r 
puffs, funiiy stones, stule clippings. All moat, conditions. 
no chaff. Two hundred and forty pages every . 
vear of the be>st craft literature, handsomely 
illustraUd, not counting the ad. pages. Columns 

always opren for questions or letters. Isn’t this a great big dollar’s 
worth ? 

Every now subscriber sending us one dollar before January 1st. will 
receive The American Blacksmith free from the time the letter 


THREE COPIES_FREE 

To persons subscribing this month, 
we wifi give the OCTOBER, NOVEM¬ 
BER and DECEMBER Issues EREE, a 
year*s subscription commencing Jan¬ 
uary 1st, 1903, and a choice of pre¬ 
miums according to the accompanying 
conditions. 


reach(3s this office until January 1st, 1903 . in addition to a vear’s 
subscription from that date, and also any one single subscription 
premium offend on the following pages. The sooner you subscribe, 
the more free copies you get 

If you can get any other person or persons 
to suljpcrilje, at one dollar each, you will be 
' entitled to a choice of the premiums corre- 
^IF^ FKFF siTonding to the number of sulwcribers secured. 

You may promise each person so subscribing 
that they will receive the paper free from the 
ribing this month, time their sulwcription reaches our office untii 

miRFO Jvni/Ftu. January 1 , 1903 . in addition to a year’s sub- 

-n * crnarc- M scrlptlon from that date. They get the paper. 

R Issues EREE, a ^ You get the premium. 

commencing Jan- Yon do not have to lie a suljscriber yourself 

^ a choice of ore- to get a premium for raising such a club of sub- 
scribers. If you are not a sulTscrilxjr you may 
the accompanying include your own name in the club. We will 
give you cash commissions instead of pre¬ 
miums, if dcjsired. Write for jTarticulara. 

All premiums are strictly as described (see 
next two pages) and are guaranteed by the 
manufacturers. Money cheerfully refunded to anyone not satisfied 
with premium. 

We should be glad to receive suggestions as to premiums which 
our readers would prefer us to offer instead of those illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Of The AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


United States and Canada., $1.00 per year 

Foreign Countries, $1.25 Always in Advance 

Sample Copies Sent Free on Request Anywhere 


NO PREMIIINS 



GIVEN FOR RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR, or 
SUBSCRIPTIONS NOT ACCOMPANIED BY CASH 


SPECIAL A Cash Prize of TEN DOLLARS will 
be tfiven the person sending in the 
largest club of subscribers between now and April 
1, 1905. This is in addition to premiums secured. 
A relatively small club will win the prize. ^ 


WHEN SENDING SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Write Name and Address Clearly and In Full 
Send Money by Postal Order, Express Order 
Registered Letter or Stamps. 

-- - -DO NOT SEND CHECKS 


A. ddre^-t: 


THE 

AHenicAH 

BLACKfcWITM. 


It Is not necessary to be a subscriber 
to secure premiums or cash commissions. 
Let the boy try his hand among the ’smiths. 


American Blacksmith Corrvpany 


P. O. DRAWER 974. 


'B\/FFALO. yv. V. A. 
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American Blacksmith Premium Offers 

USE THE ENCLOSED SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. YOU GET THE EXTRA COPIES, 
—=^=THE PREMIUM ALSO. WHICH ONE DO YOU WANT? - = 



Farriers' Hoof Knife. 

This knife is made of special refined omcible steel oarefnllj tempered. The mann- 
factnrers stand behind this knife and state that it is their very best product. Postage 
prepaid. GIVEN FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Handy Bench Level. 

We also offer for those who desire it a hand¬ 
some and reliable little bench level, inches 
long. A very valuable tool for leveling up 
wo». Blacksmiths and carriage men will find 
use for it every day. Postage prepaid. 

6IVEN FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 



Oxidized Silver 
Match Safe. 

This is a handsome, durable 
and useful pocket match safe. 
It is made of thoroughly oxi¬ 
dized silver and will not tiu*niah. 
Seventy-five thousand of these 
were sold from the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can souvenir stands last year 
at seventy-five cents each. On 
account of buying in large 
quantities, we can make this 
exceptionally liberal offer. The 
safe is a beauty. Postage pre¬ 
paid. 

GIVEN FREE FOR ONE NEW 


The Improved 

Emerson Binder. 

Do you want a good binder ? 
Just the thing to bind up your 
copies of the American Black¬ 
smith as they come in or to 
bind up your back numbers. 
Useful also for binding up bills, 
receipts and other papers. We 
sell these binders regularly for 
11 . 00 . 

SENT FREE, EXPRE8SAGE PRE- 
PAID, FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


€lxTwrov(4 

Emerioti 

riffro BlBlICr 

A SUe and a Per¬ 
manent RlnfHng 
for Office Blanks 
Photos of Goods, 
Samptosof Fab¬ 
rics. Bine Prints, 
Periodicals, eto. 


. Tbe 




Horseshoers* Rasp. 

We offer one of the best horseshoers* rasps made, sixteen inches long. The metal is special refined 
crucible cast steel, and is properly hardened and tempered. This rasp is a standard arlAole. 

SENT PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Gold Fountain Pen. 


The fountain 
iridium tips, car« 


moment the pen touches the paper. This pen is a well-made, serviceable article from the factory of one of the largest pen concerns 
country. Bach pen is tested before being sent out. Cut shows pen full size. Postage prepaid. GIVEN FREE FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


_XTHE L sSTARg^.f 



Solid Frame Hack Saws. 

The hack saw shown above has a solid steel frame. The stock is wider than 
common^ usedjHgiving a very stiff saw which cannot be cramped by strainine 
up the blade. Tie saw may be set to cut in either of four directions and 
tightmied by simp^ turning the handle. It is well made in every respect, 
policed and nickel plated. We offer an eight-inch saw complete with one blade. 

SENT PREPAID FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Blacksmiths Steel Folding Rule. 

By special arrangement with the manufacturer, we are able 
to offer for two new subscriptions a two-foot rule ^ of an inch 
wide, made of the beet quality of spring tempered steel. This 
is a single-ipint double arm rule, and is graduated in eighths of 
an inch. Very useful for blacksmiths and iron workers. 

SENT CHARGES PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Hack Saw Blades. 

We make two offers of hack saw blades. These blades are 
made of the finest quality of steel. The teeth are sharpened 
with square cutting points and carefully set, and are then 
tempered by an improved process which leaves them hard 
and tough. These teeth will not shell off. The set assures a 
free, smooth cut, removing no more stock than necessary and 
giving a very rapid cutting saw. We will furnish any size of 
saw up to twelve inches. 

SIX BLADES SENT PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

ONE DOZEN BLADES FREE FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Five new subscriptions gives you the hack saw and 7 blades. 
Six new subscriptions ^ves you the hack saw and 18 blades. 


_ PREMIUM LIST CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE _ 

Persons sending in more than one subscription may choose 

one or more premiums according to the total number secured 

FOR FULL PARTICULARS SEE PRECEDING PAGE 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY 

r. O. Itratver 974 . ■BVFFA.LO, J4. 3>. 
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American Blacksmith Premium Offers 

= == - FOR FULL PARTICULARS, SEE PAGE X\l. ^ = 



Five Good Books for Black¬ 
smiths, Horseshoers and 
Wagon Makers* 

Modem Blackamithing, Rational 
Horeeahoeing and Wagon Making, by 
J. G. Holmstrom. Oloth bound, fully 
illustrated. 

The Art of Horseahoeing, by William 
Hunting, F. R. O. V. 8. Cloth bound, 
nearly 100 illostrationa. 


Our **Firm Joint’* Calipers. 

The calipers which we offer here are 
much sup^or in quality to the old style 
rivetted Joint calipers. The Joint is so 
constmcted as to m drawn together by 
means of a screw, which is a great im¬ 
provement on the old style oonstmction. 
Furnished in any size up to eight inches. 
Bzpress charges prepaid. 

SENT FREE FOR THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Longai^ker, M. D. Bound in cloth. 

The Practical Wamn and Carriage 
Painter, by M. O. Hillick. Profusely 
illustrated and bound in oloth. 

These books are well written and 
furnish solid information upon their 
respective subjects. ANY ONE OF THE 
ABOVE BOOKS SENT, POSTABE PREPAID, 
for $1.00. or THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 




Blacksmiths’ IV JW 

Aprons. 

These aprons are 
made of the best 

quality of raw-hide, size 26 by 84 inches. 
They are correct in shape and are pro¬ 
vided with long leather strings of ample 
length for tieing. 

SENT FREE, EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID, 
FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Gra.dua.ted Tire Mea.suring Wheel. 

The tire measuring wheel which we offer here is a dura¬ 
ble and convenient onefor measuringjihe len^hof tires 
accuratelv. The point is held in 
place by friction and can be set 
instantly It is light, strong and 
accurately made. The circum- 
ference of the wheel measures 
• two feet and is graduated in 

eighths of an inch. The handle is 
of cherry. All other parts of 
highly finished malleable iron. No person who wishes 
to set tires accurately should do witnout one of these 
wheels. Expressage prepaid. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Electric Diamond Grinder. 

The stone used in 
this grinder is gen¬ 
uine carborundum, 
which is such a hard 
abrasive that it will 
cut every other sub¬ 
stance but the dia¬ 
mond. The chain and 
gearing arrangement 
^ves an exceedingly 
high velocity to the 
wheel. This is there- 



rapld cutting, 
I y - serviceable 




machine. Bach grinder is furnished with a 
buffing wheel. SENT FREE. EXPRESSAGE PRE- 
PAID, FOR EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Extension 
Steel Benm 
Tmmmels. 

The beam of this 
tool is A of an inch 
round with one 
side flattened. An 
improved con¬ 
struction allows 
fine adjustments 
to be quickly 
made. The beam 
is made up of two 
14-inch sections. 
The trammels are 
light, durable and 
nicely finished. A 
very useful tool 
for blacksmiths, 
iron workers and 
wagon makers. 

SENT FREE, CAR. 
RIAGE PREPAID, 
FOR TEN NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Gieint Hoof 

P«Lr.r. 

' Claimed bj Ha 

makers to be su- 
perior to any other 
tool of its kind 
on the market. 
Weighs less th^ 
two pounds and 

straight cut. This parer is not clumsy and wiW^olfte]SS^^& 
other tools in a box. A powerful and serviceable im^ement. 
Express chargee prepaid. 

SENT FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


An Excellent Book for Fe.rrier8. 

SCIENTIFIC HORSESHOEING, 

BT PROF. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

A complete treatise on shoeing, dealing with the anatomy 
and diseases of the horse’s foot and the most improved 
methods of shoeing for various irregularities of the gait. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $4.00; OR 
FREE FOR TEN NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A He.nd-Book of Horseshoeing. 

433 pages, 406 illustrations, two color plates. 

■BY JTSO. A. DOLLAR, M. R. O. V. 8. 

Introductory chapters on anatomy and phys¬ 
iology of the foot. An indispensable book for 
farriers. We sell this book, postage prepaid, 
for 14.76. 

SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWELVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Little Giant Screw Plates. 

By sx>ecial arrangement with the manufacturer we are 
able to offer this set of screw plates for twelve new sub¬ 
scriptions. The dies are made on an entirely new principle 
and are as rigid as solid dies. They can be adjusted to 
cut smaller or larger threads by simply tightening or 
loosening two screws. They can be adjusted for w'ear and . 
are made of the best flat steel. For durability and con- [ 
venience, they are un.surpassed. Each set is put up in a / 
neat case, as shown. Express charges prepaid. / 

GIVEN FREE FOR TWELVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. k 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


American Blacksmith Company, ** buffalo.*!;. 
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SHEAR, 


Joyce’s Side Aprons ?S“r7h'iJL*L“ 

' ■ ■■ vehicle owner. 

Easily adjusted hackwaitl or forward. P ut on or taken off with¬ 
out aid of wrench. Can be attached to any waf^on having a 
buggy-shaped top — either buggy, phaeton or automobile. 

THEY KEEP OUT THE MUD 
THEY KEEP OUT THE RAIN 
THEY KEEP OUT COLD WIND 

Prices and full Information on application. 

T. H. JOYCE, Cropscy Ave., 

Bath Beach, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


I WANT a power hammer or specialty line to 
manufacture. 

W. A. D., Care of Am. Blacktmlih 


1^0H .(4 LA'.—One-half interest in horseshoe- 
and black.smith with t(»U and stock. 

Cambrkd^. III. 


iVAMTJen. Wheelwright, (iood wages, steady 
work. Will rent house adjoining shop to married 
man. CHAS. GABLE, Ag’t.. Shrewsbury, Pa. 


WANTEU, A first-clasH blacksmith. A good 
steady job for the right man. For further in¬ 
formation address. A. MILLER. Jr.. Calmar. Iowa. 


YOUNG ENGINEERS and Firemen, send 50 
cents in stamps for Spanzeniierg’s 167 Questions 
and Answers relating to Steam Engineering. 
192 pages. GEO. A. ZELLER, 18 S. 4th St.. 

Established 1870. _St. Louis. Mo. 


THE IVELL-EQVIHPEi) SHOE. Infor¬ 
mation furnished on kind of machines and size of 
engine to use. Read article, page 8. “ How to In¬ 
stall a Gas Engine.” Address, BILLY BUNTZ. 
Drawer 974, Buffalo._Care of Am. Blacksmith 


WANTED. — N hustling, reliable smitn in 
every large town and every large blacksmith 
shop to take subscriptions for the best dollar 
blacksmith paper. Liberal commissions. Good 
profits, ^sy money Write us. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO.. Buffalo. N. Y. 


FOR 8ATjE—CHEAE. — T^o hand-colored 
tempering charts explaining plain and scientific 
tempering In oil, water or tallow. Tells what each 
color will stand. Also 40 new steel working r^ 
ceipts, including machine and plow work, with 
5 fine steel welding compound receipts, enabling 
you to weld all the different kinds of steel made. 
Also tells how to work self-hardening and the 
new linport€>d French steel. All for one dollar. 
Send for samples free. W. M. TOY. Sidney, Ohio. 


Honest Dealings. 

Before an advertisement is accepted for this 
journal, careful inquiry is made concerning the 
standing of the house signing it. Our readers 
are our friends and their interests will be pro¬ 
tected. As a constant example of our good faith 
in American Bijicksmith advertisers, we will 
make good to subscribers loss sustained from any 
who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must 
be notified within a month of the transaction 
giving rise to complaint. This does not mean that 
we will concern ourselves with the settlement of 
petty misunderstanding between subscribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be resxionsible for 
losses of honorable bankrupts. 


THE CEJV\/I^/E O'RIGIJ^AL 

ST. LOUIS BELLOWS 

I ijr ■ _ Made of thoroughly Kiln-Dried Lumber These bellows will do more work 

.nd covered wi.h beet qu.llt, .1 

// STRICTLY GRAIN flyst cost is alxiut one half a.s much 

II ^ LEATH ER. hh that of any of the better class of 

II blow’era and they will cost you 

,1^^ ~ absolutely nothing for repairs for 

S<m’t buy a poor tallows at any 

F. CHRISTEN & SONS 


MAIN A. DOCK STREETS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 1302, Scranton, Pa. 

Plense explain how I can qualify for position marke<i X below. 


Mechanical Eauineer 
Machioe DtsiKner 
Mechaoical Draft<tfnaa 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 
Forem. Patternmaker 
Foreman Molder 
Ga» Ennineer 
RefriReration EnRinecr 
Traction EnRineer 
Electrical EoRineer 
Electrician 
Telephone EnRinecr 
TelcRraph EnRineer 
Steam EnRineer 


520 . 10 - 

We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

MfRITC TO C. BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Digitized by 


Google 


The Mietz & Weiss Engine 


GAS OR KEROSENE 


Safe, Simple, Economical, 
Automatic, Direct Coupled 
or Belted to Generator; for 
all Power fhirpoees. 1 to 00 
Horse Power. 

Highest Award for Direct 
Coupled Engine and Gen¬ 
erator, Paris Exposition, xgoo. Gold Medal, 
Pan-American Exposition, xgoi. Gold Medal, 
Charleston, S. C. Exposition, xgoa. 

Send for catalogue. 

A. MIETZ. 128-138 Mott St., New York. 


From Apprentice to Superintendent 


When I enrolled in the Mechanical 
Course of the I. C. S., 1 was working 
as an apprentice machinist, at $5.00 
a week. On finishing my apprentice¬ 
ship, 1 was recommended for a posi¬ 
tion as draftsman by the superinten¬ 
dent of the shop where I was 
employed. I accepted the position 
and held it for seven years. 1 am 
now manager and superintendent of 
the Moline Tool Company, and my 
training by mail has fitted me to take 
charge of the work we handle—devi¬ 
sing and building of special machin¬ 
ery, developing new inventions, and 
experimental work. 

Wilson P. Hunt, 

Box 2152, Moline, Ill. 


T. C. OOTIGA.N, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

RUBBER HOOF PADS. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Use Octigan’s Pads and become con¬ 
vinced of their merits and worth. They are constructed on scientific 
principles and made from the best materials and will give the desired 
results. When ordering pads remember to address. 

T. C. OCTIGArf,_11 E. 26th Street, ChicRqo III. 


We have hundreds of endorsements just 
as strong and convincing as the foregoing. 
We can train you for a better position and a 
better salary. We have been doing this for 
others for over ten years. It will cost you 
but a two-cent stamp to investigate. Cut 
out. fill in. and mail us the coupon. You will 
receive letters of successful students and 
our valuable advice by return mail. 


LIGHTNING HOOF SHEARS rr 


This is the greatest invention of the twentieth 
century, and should l)e in the kit of every horse- 
shoer. T^iis t<K)l is fully guaranteed for five years, P ^ 
and in case your dealer is out of them write to us 
for Catalogue, Testimonials ami Prices. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for sale advertisements^ situeUions 
and help wanted, articles new or second-hand^ 
and bustnessj^portunilies, will be inserted under 
this head. Tne rate is twenty-five cents a line. 
Send cash with order. No insertions of less than 
two lines accepted. All answers to advertise¬ 
ments received cU this office will be forwarded to 

FOR HAEM. Only shop In small town. Too Is ^ 
©—1 Also very complete 

home, in fine climate. 

E. M. SMITH. Kenwood. Cal. 


as“BlSH"fesr" 

with 4-Inch tire steel wheels. 


DO IT NOW! 


Buyer, buy with the best of care; 
Buy of U8, and we’ll treat you fair. 


Ashmead, Clark A Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS. CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS. CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Harioe EnRinecr 
Civil EnRineer 
Hydraulic EnRineer 
Sanitary EnRineer 
Architect 
Arch. Draftsman 
SiRn Painter 
Chemist 

Sheet-Metal Drafts. 
Ornamental Designer 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Teacher 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 


Send us One Dollar and get the Best Clincher on earth. 
Guaranteed for Five Years. 

LIGHTNING HOOF SHEAR 


CO., WYALUSING, PA. 


Name __ 
St. and No. 
City _ 
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Buffalo Expo., 1901. 

•‘A.C.’* Padn cure all ordi¬ 
nary cascH of Foot Lameness. 

••TRY THEM.- 

No supping, -- 

No Balling of Snow, 


Exposition. 

MT 1422 Pairmount Ave, 
■ f PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


OUR- GAS Operate at the lea.st possible ex- 
A II pense and your blacksmith shop 

and uaaoline complete without one. 


ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
^ piping, and fully guaranteed. 

I $110 Cash, or $135 on Time. 

LAZIER GAS ENGINE CO. 

Sjp685>693 ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y.. U. 8. A. 


FOOT 

and 

HAND 

POWER 


(THE LS.STARRETT CO., 


vATHOL,MASS. U. S.A. ^ 


2 feet long, % inches wide, folding in middle. Price, 50c each, postpaid. 


„ STEEL RULES 

FOIL BLACKSMITHS 
Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel. 
- - Catalogue of Fine Tools Free. 

_LI The L. S. STARRETT CO. 

ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 


THE BLISS HOOF CUTTER 

Meeta the need of the Shoer 
better than any tool made* 


Send for CTlroalar* 

W. L BLISS, So. E^remont, Mass. 


Largest 224 Distinct Forms 

Shoes comprised in 
Collection of two engravings from 
the largest copper half-' 

HORSESHOES tone plates ever made 

—27 X 37 inches. This 
In the World. allows 2 inches in length 

for each shoe. Many 
forms of Shoes original—never produced before. 
Engravings with descriptive catalogue bound in 
Bussia leather mailed, securely packed, for $2.00. 


Climax 'Weldingf Compound 

Welds all kinds of Stoel as easily as Iroi 


Welds all kinds of Stoel as easily as Iron 

Sample Free. 

For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 

Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND. N. Y. 


AIR CUSHION Rubber Horseshoe PADS. 


Highest Award 


ILINLfllNlLd It can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention afterstart- 

A ing and will not affect your insur¬ 
ance. Our 3H Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ- 


w rue lor iiiusT^raroa idooRiet M 
SEE THAT CUSHION? ^ ^ 

It fills with air at each step. 

TTiat’s what breaks concussion. ▼ L* IV AV,'*' 

That’s what prevents slipping. 

That’s what keeps the foot healthy. - ~ B OST 

That’s what cures lameness. 


Revere Rubber Co., Mfrs. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 


nAD|^A||W^ bi Rebuilt Second-hand 

^ - GASOLINE ENGINES 

Good as New 

Also New Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 

J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET • - CHICAGO, ILL. 


PklCMTISg PATCNrVlSfS 

/ lARCCST LINC IN THE WORLD 
tLLUMRATeO-CATAlOGUr • FREf 

pREKnSS Vise €a 

44 BARCiAYSr. N».y«uw 


The New and Nodem Method of 
WELDIN6 STEEL IS BY USING 
MONARCH 

WELDING COMPOUND 


It unites reAtlily and makes perfect welds of Tool or Cast Steel 
under any conditions. Used the same as borax, thoutj[h £ir 
superior and cheaper. Samples frjc to convince you. 


(With Inserted 
Wroujfht Iron Leg.) 


No. Jaw Opens List 


BL 43 4 in.' 4 in. $16 00 
BL 65 5 in I 5 in. i 24.00 


37.00 
58.00 
90 00 


Opens Parallel 


Hgiires in hrst column 
of tabic indicate weight. 

Strong as scientific de¬ 
sign, with steel, wrought 
and malleable iron, can 
make it. 

Any blacksmith can fit 
n (wrought Iron) leg to 
this vise if it is desired. 


HOLLAJ^'DS 
MFC. CO. 
ERIE. PA. 


Plow Shares 
Land Sides 


SIDNEY. OHIO. 


WE ARE LARGE MANUFACTURERS 


W. M. TOY, 


CX/LTIVA.TO'R .y'HOVELS. ETC. 

ALSO THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ALL GOODS GUARANTEED 

OF TRUCK WHEELS IN AMERICA WRITE US FOR PRICES 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO.. HAVANA, ILL, U. $. A. 


“STAR” 


LATHES IWorking Machinery 


Are used extensively by 
repair shojis, tool makers, 
gun-smiths, experimental 
and model makers, etc. 

Built for durable and fine 
accurate serv-ic?, contain¬ 
ing throughout the highest 
type of modem construe- 
lion. 

9 to 13-inch Swing. 
Send for Catalog “B.” 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

Wagon builders, carpen¬ 
ters and wood- 
workers generally 
can successfully com- 
pete with large shops ^ 
by using our labor-saving 
machinery. 

Machines sent on trial. ^ 
Send for Catalog “A.’' « 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 


274 WATER ST., SENECA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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CEARS -50 

We also make a full line of BUGGIES, SURRIES, 

WAGONS IN THE WHITE. Trimmings, Etc. 


DIFFERENT STYLES 

FOR BUSINESS. SURREY AND 
PLEASURE WAGONS 




0. M. MILK WAGON GEAR No. 251 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
Illustrating 100 Styles of Gears, Buggies, 
Pleasure end Business Wagons and Surries 
MAILED TO ANYONE 


SCHUBERT BROS. GEAR CO. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 


THE << 




■ ■ Low'downf 
Handy 
Waffon 


with 4-inch tire steel wheels. 



We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

IITETO O. BUSHt 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(lIBNTION THIS PAPER.) 


Cutters and Sleighs of All Kinds. 



r IS is OUT twenty-third season of manufactui^g 
sleigh goods, and we have a more complete 
assortment of up-to-date styles this season than 
ever before. , 

We are offering special inducements in the way 
of low prices for orders placed during the next 

^*^rite^£r catalogue and price-list. 

We can also furnish you some bargains in the 
carriage line, as we have a stock on hand that must 
be clomd out to ma^e room for our extensive line of 
cutters and sleighs. ,^ ... 

This is a rare opportunity, and if interested we 
would be glad to mail you catalogue and prices. 

KALAMAZOO WAGON CO, 

BOX MS. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


LIGHTNING HOOF SHEARSrr 



This is the greatest invention of the twentieth 
centurVj^Bnd should be in the kit of every horse- 
shoer. This tool is fully guaranteed for five years, 
and in case your dealer is out of them write to us 
for Catalogue, Testimonials and Prices. 

Buyer, buy with the best of care; 

Buy of us, andweMi treat you fair. 


Send Three Doilare and get the Beit Toole on 
Earth for Paring Hoofe and CHnchIng Nails. 
Guaranteed for Rve Years. 




LIGHTNING HOOF SHEAR CO., WYALUSING, PA. 



Clip Your Horses 



A machine that can be used every 
day la the year. 

The new bead throws six teeth ; 
all other heads throw oaly 
two or three teeth. 

It works easier, clips twice as 
fast. 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO. 

WORCESTER, MASS. J 


. Groom Your Horses 
Drill Holes 

la handy or uabaady placea 
QUICK 

All with the same machlae. 


Send for Catalogue A, J. 



increased Salary Over 100 Per Cent. 

Having been obliged to make my 
own way in the world before I had a 
chance to get a practical education. 1 
soon found that the man with the 
working education got the pay, while 
the others got the hard work. I ac¬ 
cordingly started in to improve myself 
by study. After studying from text¬ 
books and at night schools with but 
little success, I enrolled in the 1. C. S. 
Since I enrolled 1 have secured better 
and more interesting employment, do 
not work so hard, and my pay has 
been increased over 100 per cent. I 
am now holding a position as first- 
class machinist on experimental work 
for the United States Government. 

Hugh J. White, 

IVashtnyton, D. C. 


We have hundreds of endorsements 
just as strong and convincing as the 
foregoing. You owe it to yourself 
to find out just what we can do for 
you. Our advice has put many a man 
on the road to progress and pros- 
Iierlty. You should ask It at once. 

Fill out and send in the Coupon TODAY. 

International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1302 Scranton* Pa. 

PlMse explain how I can qualify for position 
marked X below. 


Mtthinloul Enginuur 
Muohlno Ooulgnor 
Mtoh'oul Druftsmua 
Forumun Muuhlnist 
Foromun Bluoksmlth 
Forumun Toolmakar 
Foraman Pattarnm'ar 
Fortman Moldar 
Oas Enginatr 
Rafrliaration Engin'r 
Traotlon Enginatr 
Elaotrioal Enginatr I 
Eiao. Utah. Deaignar 
Elaotrioian 
Eiaotrlo Light'g Supt, 
Elaotrlo R'y Sapt. 
Talaphona Enginatr 
Ttlagraph Enginatr 
Staam Enginatr 
Marina Enginatr 
Civil Enginatr 


Hydraulio Enginatr 
inioipal Enginatr 
Bridga Enfinaar 
Railroad Enginatr 
Survayor 
Mining Enginatr 
Mina roraman 
Sanitary Enginatr 
Arohitaat 

Arohitao'l Draftaman 
Sign Paintar 
Chamiat 

Shaat-Matal Draft. 
Ornamantai Daaignar 
Navigator 


Naviga 

Bookki 


Stanographar 

Taaohar 

To Spaak Franoh 
To Spaak Carman 
To Spaak Spaniah 


Name- 


Street <Sf No.- 
City - 


-State- 
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honest DEA.L«1NGS »n »dvertisement Is accepted for this Journal, careful inquiry is made ccNkcero- 

ing the standing^ of ihe house signing It. Our readeiS are our fiends and tbeir interests 
will be protected. As a constant example of our good Uth in Ambkican BLACKSMITH advertisers, we will make go^ to subscribers 
hiss sustaineii from any who prove to be delil>erate swindlers. We roust be notified within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of ptetty misunderstandings between subs^bers 
and advertisers, nor will we be rcs|xmsible for losses of honorable itanknipu. 
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Acme Tonps Co. 

Ashmead, Clark & Co . 

BarcuH, George. 

Bates & Edmonds Motor Ou. 
Beckmann, Edmund C. 


Bishop & do., J. E. 

Bliss, W. L. 

Boob, William W. 

Bradley & Son, C. C. 

Buckeye Paint & Vamish.Co. 

Buffalo Electrotype & Engraving Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Bush, C... 

Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. 

Chambers Bros. Co. 

Champion Blower & Forge Co. 

Champion Tool Co. 

Coates Cbpper Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


RUBBER HOOF PADS 


vni 

XIX 
II, XX 
XVII 
VI 
XIX 
IV 
X 

XVII 

VIII 


A word to the wise is sullicient. Use Octigan's Pads and become con¬ 
vinced of their merits and worth. They are constructed on scientific 
principles and made from the best materials and will ^ve the desired 
results. When ordering pads remember to address. 

C. OCTIGAN 


11 E. 26th Street, Chicago III 


GASOLINB ENGINE 


[achine Co. 


Columbus 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

Cooper Machine Co. 

Cortland Specialty Co. 

Cortland Welding Compound Co. 

Cummings & Emerson. 

dutler & Son, A. 

Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 

Dodge, Haley & Co. 

Dryden Hoof Pad Co. 

Empire Roller Fifth Wheel Works. 

Falkenhalner & Co. 

Fort Wayne Iron Store Co. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Grant, A. L.... 

Hay-Budden Mf g . Co. 

Havana Metal Wneel Co. 

Hollands Manufacturing Co. 

Hull Bros. Co. 

Hunt, Helm & Ferris.. 

Ideal Manufacturing Co. 

International Correspondence Schools. 

Johnston, J. M. 

Jones & Co., B. M.. 

Joyce, T. H.. 

Kalamazoo Wagon Co. 

Kemp, Arthur. 

Killion & Sons, Wm. 

Lancaster Forge & Blower Co. 

Lambert Gas & Gasoline Engine Co.... 

Lazier Gas Engine Co. 

Lightni^ Hoof Shear Co. 

Merkhofer Electrical Works Co.. 

Mietz, August. 

Montgomeir & Oo... 

Montross M^etal Shingle Co. 

Morse Twist Drill Ss Machine Co.. 

Motsinger Device Manufacturing Co.. 

Neversup^Manufacturlng Co. 

Octigan, T. C. 

Palmer Bros. 

Pennsylvania Machine Co. 


XVIII 

XV 

XVI 

XI 

vm 

IX 

IX 


WHICH ANY ONE CAN RUN AND WHICH IS EFFECTING A REVOLUTION IN THE BUSINESS. 

is the “ MASTER WORKMAN.*’ An upright engine with two cylinders 
1^^ Superior to any one-cylinder engine. It has no vibration and can work 

\ Im K ® wagon, or can l)e placed anywhere. All mechanism is in full 

mOSL4t^ jHNAS view and all parts accessible. STARTS EASIER and quicker than anyone 

cylinder ennne. HAS MORE POWER, consumes less fuel, occupies le« 
HMM space. 1^, 2, 2>^, 4, 5, 6. 8,10 and 16 Horse-power. Less complicated and 
AR rai has fewer parts than one cylinder engines. This is the 49th year of iti 
^*sufacturer, and THEIR GUARANTEE is absolutely to be relied upon 
Every engine is sold on honor. 

(^*AGENTS and BUYERS WANTED. Send for catalog. Mention this paper 

THETEMPLE PUMPCO.,16th Plac«,CHICAGO, U.S.A 

Mfrs. of the Celebrated Diamond Windmilli; "-' "- “ - 


XIX 

XVIIl 

IX 

XIX 

XVI 

XIX 

XVI 

XVI 

XV 

IX 

vin 

XVII 

XVI 

XI 

XI 

XVII 

XI 

VUI 

VII 


also full line of Pumpi. including Well Purifying 


PALMER 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


Built In Standards, 
Pumpers, 
Geared Bases, Etc. 


2 AND 4 CYCLE 

\ GASOLINE 


ENGINES, 


to 17 H. P. 

3 H. P. COMPLETE 

$ 100.00 


Cooper Machine Co. 

Saltsburg, Pa. 


XV 

XI 

IX 

III 

XVIII 

XVIII 

IX 

XVI 

XV 

VIII 

XVI 


New York and Foreign 
Agents: The Frasse Co., 38 
Cortlandt St., N. Y. Phlla- 
deiphla Agents: Lovegrovc 
& Co.. Inc., 143 N.Thiid St., 
PhiladelphU, Pa. 


PALMER BROS. 


COS COB, CONN, 


FALKENHAIISER’S 
Auxiliary Vehicle 
Spring 


VIII 

XV 

vni 

VII 

XVI 

XVIII 

XVI 

IX 

XV 

XI 

VIII 

XV 


Ask your Supply 
Dealer about them 
and insist on havx 
ingthc GENUINE 
Of write us direct 


Falkenhalner & Co. 

1001 N. 2ND ST., ST. Louis 


GEARS COMPLETE 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery Wagons 

ALSO FOR 

\ Ice, Brewery and 
I iTransfer Wagons 


THE SELLE 
GEAR CO., 

SOUTH HIGH ST. 


AKRON,OHIO. 

In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what is wanted, so 
as to enable ut to make 


ROLLER bearing AXLES 
RED^GEiTHE^AFT 50^^. 


prompt quotations. 
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A *BooK. for 
"Practical Smiths 


MODERN^LACHSMI THIISC^ 
RATIONAL HORSESHOEING and 
WAGON MAKING, ByJ.6.Holmstrom. 


WITH RULES, TABLES AND RECIPES. 


A neceeslty for Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, Wagon-makers, Mechanics and Apprentices. 


^^•00 ^yimericart IBlacK-rmith Company 

POST-PAID. p. O. DRAWER 974. BUFFALO N.Y. 


BOLT CLIPPERS, 

CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Merkhofer Electrical Works Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES- 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 

. • • Manufacturers of • • . 

fiAS AND eASOLINE ENeiNES 

THE MERKHOFER ELECTRICAL WORKS CO. 

104 E. Court Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Mietz & Weiss Engine 

GAS OR KEROSENE 

Safe, Simple, Economical, 
Automatic, Direct Coupled 
or Belted to Generator; for 
all Power Purposes. 1 to 00 
Horse Power. 

Highest Award for Direct 
Coupled Engine and Gen¬ 
erator, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, 
Pan-American Exposition, zgox. Gold Medal, 
Charleston, S. C. Exposition, zgoa. 

Send for catalogue. 

A. MIETZ, 128-138 Mott St., New York. 


KING OF ALL 

The Empire Roller 
Fifth Wheel 

Practical, Durable, I The only one guar- 
I antaed to wear as 
Best, Cheapest. 1 long as the wagon. 

GIVES SATISFACTION. 

Catalogue and prices upon request. 

Empire Roller Finh Wheel Works, 

QUINCY. ILL. 


“The Australasian 
Coachbuilder & 


FrlltffALO ■ 


Wheelwright” 


A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal 
circulating amongst Coachbuilders, Wheel¬ 
wrights and Blacksmiths throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 


Advertismg and subscription rates on 
application to 


^mpies.Price^ &c On Request. 

i> « g wa a i wa t>wwwB:<^^ 


J. E. BISHOP* & CO., 

66 Market Street, 

Sydney, Anstralia.. 


THESE PADS HAVE 
THICK HEELS 


The 

Easy 

Bar 

Pad. 

Leather 

Back. 


Just the thing for FALL 
and WINTER wear. Used 
with TOE CALKS, Are 
EASILY SHAPED to the 
hoof and QUICKLY 
applied. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Goodyear Tire 8 Rubber 
Company, 

PAD MAKERS, AKRON, OHIO. 


The 

Winged 

Foot 


Canvas 

Back. 
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PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmltti. Ftrrtert*. 
Farriers* Clip Horn, Plow Makers*. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers', Instrument Maken^, 
Chain and Axe Makers*, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Scad for DescrlptiT* C^cuUr. 


Buffalo Portable Forces 

SIXTY TYPES AND SIZES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 

IL OUR GUARANTEE 


COMPLETE LINES OF 

PUNCHES, SMEARS, 
BAR CUTTERS, TIRE 
^ BENDERS, TIRE UPSET 

TERS, HAND BLOWERS, 
POWER aad HAND 
DRILLS. 


Write for 
latest 
Catalogue 

JUST OUT 


The OM Reliable Blacksmith Forge No. 0. _ 0 

CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF 

The Durability of Buffalo Forges. ^ 

Cbntbrtown, Ky., Sept. 6, 1902. 

BvrvAU) Forob Co. BUFFALO MACHINISTS’ FORGE, Ne. 1. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Qbivtijbmvn : 

Please send me by mail one pinion, or small At T A HFFA f fk Tfk fkt C A IklFk 

gear. No. 178, for Blacksmith Forge, No. 0. I have used t3UrrMLU t UUL^ MmU 

the Forge nearly seventeen years. FORGES GIVE THE SAME 

Yours truly, 

A. B. ROW. • • • SATISFACTION ... 


^ The guarantee of the Buffalo 
Forge Company has always been: 
If any forge or blower is not as rep¬ 
resented and perfectly satisfactory, 
return AT OUR. EXPENSE. ^ 
That is why they have always been 
recognized 
as the / 

Standard of 

the World, iill^ 


BUFFALO FORGF COMPANY 

WFFA.LO, Jf. y. 


No. 26 Blackimlth Outdoor Forgo. 


OVER 70,000 IN USE. Experience has 
proved their worth and demonstrated that 
** H»-Budden’* Anvils are Superior in Qual¬ 
ity, Form and Finish to any on the Market 


jM 



M'% 


Pl'l 






’a 




0 




Hay-Budden 

Solid Wmusht 

—ANVILS— 

THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 


OMAHA, 1898 


PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


WARRANTED 


^ I WEIGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 

’ ^7 Every Genuine “ Hay-Budden” Anvil is made of the best 
g American Wrought Iron and faced with best Crucible Cast 
W Steel. Every Genuine “Hay-Budden** Anvil is made by 
y the latest .improved methods. 

HAY-BUDDEN MFO. CO. 
254-278 N. Heniy St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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VOLUME 2 


THE 


NUMBER 2 


AMERICAN BUCK5MITH 


BUFFALO 
NY. U.S.A. 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSNITHING 

NOVEMBER 1^02 


^^AYEAR 

I0«^AC0PY 


RRABIEY 

Jv Shaft tomiNG 



^LL STEEL 
^LL 'RIGHT ^ 
^LL THE TIME 

IT IS a thoroogUy practical, quick shifting. 

hah bearing and absolutely noiseless Car¬ 
riage Shaft Coupling, complete in itself, with 
no loose parts or pieces, and always ready. 



ONE HAND Is the Only Tool Required to Operate It 


TT AUTOMATICALLY takes up its own wear. 

and with it shafts and pole may be ex¬ 
changed in 10 SECONDS. It is made entirely of 
STEEL, by skiUed workmen, is amply strong and 
wih outwear any vehicle to which it is attached* 


TT HAS BEEN ON THE MARKET 10 YEARS. 
^ and there are over 500.000 Pairs of them in 
use and giving perfect satisfaction* They are 
made in four sizes to suit vehicles with axles 
from ^ to 2;^ inches in diameter, it 2 al 


THE best carriage makers everywhere use and endorse them* Macksmi^ can make a good profit 
by attaching them to old or new vehicles. Sold by the leading jobbers ^ carriage goods throt^- 
out Ike country* We wih be pleased to send you printed matter and prices on request. 
^'Quality and Advant<^es considered, the Bradley Shaft Couplings are the cheapest on Ae market'^ 


C. C. BRADLEY /a SON, SYRACUSE,^N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S BEST 
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OUR GUARANTEE 

The Guarantee of the Buf¬ 
falo Forge Company has \ 
always been: If any 
Blower or Forge Is not as 
represented and perfectly 
satisfactory, return at 
our expense. That Is 
why they have always been 
recognized as the standard 
of the world. . 


Your Dealer will send one on 
trial If desired—Ask him. 


No Complicated Machinery 
to Get Out of Order 


Don’t be deceived by Illuminated advertisements; ask 
any millwright or machinist about wear of 
spiral gears—we don’t use them. 


Buffalo Blowers are built with machine cut gears 
enclosed In a dust-proof frame. The frame Is made 
perfectly tight so that the oil may be maintained at 
the bottom of the case, in this the largest of the gear 
wheels constantly revolves, throwing the oil thor^ 
oughly over the parts and affording ample 
lubrication to all bearing surfaces. 


ij SIMPLE! 
COMPACT! 
DURABLE! 
EFFICIENT! 


WRITE FOR 
LATEST CATALOGUE 
JUST OUT. 


Air Blast 
Strong and 
Uniform 

Action 

Smooth 

Operation 

Easy 

No Lost 
Motion 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPA]VY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Making Friends 

Ever have reason to know 
how good It Is to make friends 
of your customers ? Most 
people like their horses — 
like to be good to them. If 
you*!! help, you* 11 please 
them—make friends of them 
and do yourself good, , . , 

NEVERSLIP CALKS 



DO GOOD—ENABLE HORSES TO STAND UP ON 
ANY FOOTING—DO THEIR WORK IN COMFORT. 


SIMPLE 
BUT SURE 

They’re 

Easily Inserted 
Easily Removed 
.Easily Renewed 

irS BEST TO SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL INFORMATION, I 


Shoe>r •supplied, already drilled—^ood .shoe^s too—any 
•style, in sixes corresponding to all •standard maKps, 



NEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO, 


BRANCH : 

242 Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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SPIRAL QEARINO 

AS IT WORKS IN THE No. 400 STEEL BLOWER. 


THE /Vo. 400 CHAMPION STEEL BLOWERS and FORGES hold the great honor of 
being the only Blacksmith Blowers and Forges ever built with SPIRAL 
GEARING,— fully covered by LETTERS PATENT. 


The N©. 400 

CHAMPION STEEL m 

BLOWER J| 

as we have shown you by illnstra* 
tion and by undisputed and indis- 
putable declaration, places every 
blacksmith on a competing basis with 
the millionaire manufacturers of the 
world ; and as an evidence of our utter 
faith that it will do this we will send, 
through your jobber, a “ No. 400” to any 
blacksmith on a ten-days’ trial ** FREE.” 
we to pay all freights from and to our 
works in the event of its not proving all 
that we claim for it ; and one of the chief 
claims is that this machine—in work per¬ 
formed, labor saved and hours gained- 
will save from live to ten times its cost 
over any other means of making hand 
blast, every year that it is used ; and 
the chief reason for this wonderful 
work lies in the hi gh-speed spiral 
gearing and the perfect adjust- 
able ball-bearings, which are 
lathe-turned from solid die steel, 
hardened to as great a degree as 
can be and polished and finished 
until it is as nearly perfect as any 
thing of human construction can be. 

Our offer is before you. /« 


.rending your 
address on a postal 
toe trill _fortuard 
you a sou-Venir 
button oy the _ 
/fo. 400 
“Blotuer, > 


WHAT is Spiral Gearing? 


WHY Is Spiral 
Gearing the Only 
i DURABLE High 
Speed Gearing 
I that can be Manu- 
I factured? 

DURABLE-BECAU5E it has less 
.3 working parts and is simpler in oon- 
'1 struction. 

f DURABLE-BECAU5E Spiral Qear- 
] ing has no small or delicate parts. 

DURABLE — BECAUSE the Spiral 
Shaft makes 1,600 revolutions per min¬ 
ute, while the 6-in. diameter Spiral Geer 
only makes 136 revolutions per minute. 


U. S. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 Steel 
Blower and 
Steel Forges 
granted 
June 11, July 
30, 1901, and 
April 15,1902. 

Patent Numbers: 

676.322 3L882 
676 823 34,883 
676,324 34,884 

) 34,880 34.885 
' 34.881 697.629 

-Ali^O- 

Great Britain 
Patent 
No. 9,662, 
May 26, 1900. 
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•• BUCKEYE” 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
WltK Leather Back 

Made in sizes 

1, 2, 234,8. 834, 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8, 


Sold to Horseshoers 
and Jobbers only 


Made in sizes 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
Weight, 234 to 8 ounces per i>acU 


Write for Price List 
and Descriptive 
Circular 


•• DERBY ” 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
Canvas Back 

Made in sizes 
1, 2,8,4,5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


••DRYDEN” 

MEDIUM AND HEAVY 

Made in sizes 0,1,2,2H, 8,8^, 4, 5,6 
and 8. E^tented August 27,1901, 
No. 681,411. The “ Dryden ” Pad 
has a four-ply canvas back and 
being flexible is easily fltted 
. . . without trimming . . . 


Ask Your Jobber 
for Them 


Red Rubber, Leather Back 

Made in sizes 1, 2, 8 and 4. 
Weight, to 8>i oz. per pad. 


you Are ,yiLL "RIGHT 
When you "Buy a 

TETE/R WRIGHT 


A GUARANTBE 

\ Now goes with every 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the Standard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is ‘'just as good,*’ this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the. 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an- ^ 
vil under a guarantee than they have always 
made without. The guar- 
an tee which will hereafter 
You are cautioned go with every Peter Wright ^ 
In buying to see that Anvil is designed to satisfy 
each Anvil Is stantped the most exacting of cus- 

with the full Trade tomers 
Mark on one side and inherent defect is 

affixed* to The other. discovered in a 

These celebrated An- Peter Wright Anvil, report 

viis may be obtained the nature of it to the 

from all the dealer from whom you pur- 

PRINCIPAL cha^ it. or to your regular 

u A D niAi A Q F dealer, and he will see that 
c AI FOG ^ claim is promptly in- 

vestigated. 


1 PETER WRIGHT 

Y~ Patent, Solid Wrought 

ANVIL 

) ^ JP With Special Steel Face. 


WIEBUSCH & HILGER, ltd. 


Agents for the Manufacturers. 


9 to 15 Murray Street New York City. 


DRYDEN HOOF PAD COMPANY 


CHICAQO 


477 WABASH AVENUE 


Dryden Rubber Hoof Pads 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 

HANDSOMEST : Because its con- 
aIioI^Ia — stmctive design is symmetrical, attractiye 

GIIuDIG and beautiful. 

SIMPLEST : Because fan case and 
colnnm stand (2 ])iirt8 only) is about all 

■ a , BEST : Because made of the best ma- 

llf^ ■ terial, by tlie best workmen and best 

III Xlllvlvv ^ mechanical exiDerieuce that can be obtained. 

Y dllf' C^hdirP I jkIi SIPERIOR POINTS. 

UUI VllvIG^Ij No Belts, no Clutches, no K.,chet8. 

H The blower case osc'illates on its bearing, permit- 

A | ting nose of- case to jwint down or out or up, as 

may be desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 
P fl thereby saving one elbow and 10 per cent, of blast 

lllGrivCl W vIIvIGG I H force: besides valuable room occupied by other 

The crank turns forward or backward, as suits 
the operator. 

L , The gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 

AQfIc Til Am A II ! H' scientific principle; they are flat, and 

IjOIIu IIIGIII /^II i 'Hi straight cut (no spiml or worm gears); which 

i combined \Ndth Steel Shafts and CJomposition Bear- 

\ I i^H made and assembled perfectly, run noiseless, 


HANDSOMEST : Because its con¬ 
structive design is symmetrical, attractive 
and beautiful. 

SIMPLEST : Because fan case and 
column stand (2 piirts only) is about all 
there is of it. 

BEST : Because made of the best ma¬ 
terial, by tlie best workmen and best 
mechanical exiDerience that can be obtained. 


ROYAl FIRE POT 


NO CLAY 


SUPERIOR POINTS. 

No Belts, no Clutclies, no Kachets. 

The blower case oscillates on its bearing, permit¬ 
ting nose of. case to jwint down or out or up, as 
may be desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 
thereby saving one elbow and 10 per cent, of blast 
force ; besides valuable room occupied by other 
blowers. 

The crauk turns forward or backward, as suits 
the operator. 

The gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 
the most scientific principle ; they are flat, and 
straight cut (no sinnil or worm gears) ; which 
combined ^^ith Steel Shafts and CJomposition Bear¬ 
ings made and assembled perfectly, run noiseless, 
and makes this the best blower in tlie world. 

The Gear Case is oil tight and dust proof, permit¬ 
ting gears to run in a bath of oil. 

The Blast is very ix)werfuL and as positive and 
steady as a power blower, and takes less labor to 
operate than others. The after blast is strong and 

Stand and Iron 
Base give a soUd, 


'ROyAL In E^ery Sen>se 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


CANEDY-OnO NF6. CO. i FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


EXTRAORDINARY TERMS 

ARE OFFERED ON 

HENDERSON POWER. TIRE SETTERS 


Fitted wltK our new ball tuyere. 
Improved fire pot, friction clutcK 
and rlng-olllng bearings 


Warranted 
to Set 
Tires Cold 


STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO. 

KEOKUK, IOWA. 


Digitized by 


Google 


YOU NEED A BINDER. 

WE SELL THEM FOR $1.00, TO 

joor back ntiznbers all iu at once. Himplicity itself. 

EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


FOR SALE, complete bound volumes of THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH, Vol. 1, October, 1901 to October, 1902. 

The Number Is Limited end the Price Is Two Dollars. 

Two hundrod and fifty-two pages of practical blacksmithing, horseshoeing and 
earrlagt building literature, not counting the ads. Our Improved Emerson Patent 
Binder wKh name. Price includes expressage. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY 

P.O. DRAWER 974 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Small cash payment this Fall and balance next year, or 
when machine makes the money. 


Write at once If Interested— 


HORSE STOCKS 


BEST PRINCIPLE 
AND PERFECT IN 
EVERY DETAIL. 


Niagara 


No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled and 
break. No bracing to roof or floor. The frames 
being hinged to the wall swing back out of the way 
when not in use, occupying only a few inches of space. 
A perfect automatic device to - 

hold the foot perfectly solid in 
any position desired. Guaranteed 
not to skin or chafe the foot. 


Not the 
Cheapest 
But the 

Best 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


RENSSELAER, 

INDIANA. 


for 
All 
Classes 
of Work. 


NIAGARA FORGE No. 260 

The RINfi-OlUNG 

^ RFAttlNfl Is one of the 

K DCAKIiTU greatest im- 

. provements on modern machinery. It 
does away with wasteful friction, prolongs 
1machine and doubles it« 
I running. Our portable forges are 

I 1 only ones on the market built with 

ffiV.t ring-oiling bearings. Our friction clutch 
is something new, also an immense im- 
provement over the old style. 


They are mechanically 
perfect,and areacknowT 
edged to be the easiest 
running and most dur¬ 
able forge sold .... 


NIAGARA BLOWER No. 450. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 

gives lots of irvterestlng lr\. 
formation about forges 
Send for one. Free. 


/Niagara Hand Are the l)est 
tools of the 

Blowers and 
Drills . . . blacksmith or 

carriage builder can put in his 
shop. Catalogue tells about 
these also. Don’t forget to send 
for it. 


Lancaster Forge & Blower Company 
Office, Buffalo, IS. Y., U. S. A. 

Works, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Lancaster and 

FORfiE 

THE BEST FORCES BUILT 






THE MOST 

EASILY 

OPERATED. 

THE SIMPLEST 
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CLOSED. 


THE WEST **HYDRAULIC JUNIOR 


This Is a First-Class Tire Setter, operated by Hand Pump, capable of giving 2,500 lbs. pressure per square Inch, 
and will set tires yi Inch by Inches and all lighter sizes on wheels 54 Inches diameter down to 34 Inches. 

TERMS. ADDRESS The West Tire Setter Co. 

“JVNIOR" DEPARTMENT. *ROCHESTE,*K, y. 


BRADIEY 

Ma Shaft tioupLiNG 


A New Band Tire Setter for Repairers aod Builders who have no Power or cannot afford one of onr Urge Machines 


WILL PAY FOR 
ITSELF 

IIS A SHORT TIME. 


QUICKEST AND 
BEST HAND 
MACHINE MADE. 


I S a thoroughly practical, quick shifting, ball bearing, and absolutely noiseless Carriage Shaft 
Coupling, complete in itself, with no loose parts or pieces, and always ready. 


ONE HAND IS THE ONLY TOOL REQUIREO TO OPERATE IT, 


IT SETS THE TIRES 
COLD. 

It is not necessary 
to take off old tires 
or remove bolts 
when resetting 
less wheel needs 
repairing# Dish 
can be made just 
what is desired or 
necessary* and no 
more# 


WILL RESET A TIRE 
IN ONE MINUTE. 

Construction is 
similar in general 
principle (see cut) 
to our power 
machines which 
are so well and fav/ 
orably known in 
nearly all parts of 
the world. 




It automatically takes up its own wear, and with it shafts and pole may 
be exchanged in 10 Seconds. It is made entirely of Steel, and will out* 
wear any vehicle to which it is attached. It has tmm 
been on the market 10 years, and there are over dHB| 

500,000 Pairs of them in use. The best carriage- 
makers everywhere use them. Blacksmiths can wB 
make cl good profit by attaching them to old or 
new vehicles. Sold by all fobbers in carriage 
goods. Printed matter free for the asking. 


C. C. Bradley & Son* 


SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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GIVE THE HORSES 
A FAIR CHANCE ^ 

and they won*t do 
this sort of tiling, 
They*ll stand up all 
right—do their work 
In comtorty—to tiie 
satisfaction of their 
owners If you*ll 
help a little . 




NEVERSLIB 




Give all the chance 
needed. ^ ^ They 
prevent slipping 
absolutely. ^ They 
don*t wear smooth 
as they wear down. 

Thatis due to the 
shape of them. ^ 
lt*s easy to Insert 
them; easy to re¬ 
new them. You 
make a friend of the 
owner every time 
you put In a set. ^ 

The best horse- 
shoers throughout 
the United States 
and Canada find It 
best to keep a full 
assortment ready, 

^ ^ If you don*t 
know about them ,/ 
send for a complete // 

.“rr/rr/ MANUFACTURING 

Save the coupons / 
which are packed / 

In every box of / NeW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

calks and get a set / _- 

of tools free, 4 ^ 4 ^ / branch : 242 Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


neverslip 


COMPANY 
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pjRSTAWAROj^ 

I FobAhvu^^ ^ 
I Worlds rA!P.;t 


CHicwo>d 93 ^ 


y^ou Are ^LL 'RIGHT 
When you "Buy a 

‘PETER W'RIGHT 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the (Standard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is ' just as good,'’ this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an- ^ 
vil under a guarantee than they have always v 
made without. The guar- \ 

antee which will hereafter / 

You are cautioned go with every Peter Wright ^ 

In buying to see that Anvil is designed to satisfy 

each Anvii is stamped the most exacting of cus- 

w^llh the tuH Tr.de tomers. 

Mark on one side and ip „„„ a t 

has the Green Labei . inherent defect is 

affixed to the other. hereafter discovered in a 

These ceiebrated An- Peter Wright Anvil, report 

vlis may be obtained the nature of it to the 

from ail the dealerfrorawhomyoupur- 

PRI NCI PAL chased it, or to your regular 

l_l ^ DWA R E dealer, and he will see that 

n c* AI cr DC your claim is promptly in- 

P6.AL6.H^. vestigated. 


: A GUARANTEE 

^ Now goes with every 

! PETER WRIQHT 

Y" Patent, Solid Wrough! 

ANVIL 

^ ^ ^ With Special Steel Face* 


WIEBUSCH & HILGER, ltd. 

Agents for the Manufacturers. 9 to 15 Murray Street, New fork City. 


Dry den Rubber Hoof Pads 


DRYDEN HOOF PAD COMPANY 

477 WABASH AVENUE - - - CHICAGO 


•• BUCKEYE” 
MEDIUM AND HIIAVY 
WltK Leather Back 

Made in sizes 

1, 2, 2H, 8, 8H. 4, 6, 0, 7, and 8. 


“FULL FRONT" 

"DRYDEN" 

Leather Back 

Cushion Roll 

Made In Sizes 

1, 2. 214, 8.8^. 4, 6,6, 7 and 8. 


” DERBY 


MEDIUM AND HEAVY 


CsLnvas Back 


Made m sizes 


1, 2,8, 4, 5, 0, 7. 8 and 9. 


DRYDEN 


MEDIUM AND HEAVY 

Made in sizes 0.1,2, 2^, 8,8H, 4,5,6 
and 8. {^tented Angnst 27,1901, 
No. 681,411. The‘*Dryden”Pad 
has a fonr-ply canvas back and 
being flexible is easily fitted 
. . . without trimming . . . 


Write for Price List 
and Descriptive 
Circular 


Ask Your Jobber 
for Them 


Rod Rubber, Leather Back 

Made in sizes 1, 2, 8 and 4. 
Weight. 2H to 8K oz. per pad. 
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SPIRAL QEARING 


AS IT WORKS IN THE No. 400 STEEL BLOWER. 

— I 



Patent Numbers: 

676,322 34,882 
676,828 84,888 
676,324 84,884 

ft 84,880 84.885 
f 84,881 697,629 

-ALSO- 

Great Britain 
Patent 
No. 9,662, 
May 26, 1900. 


r CHAIHPION 1 
BLOWER 6 FORGE 
COMPANY 


THE No, 400 CHAMPION STEEL BLOWERS and FORGES hold the great honor of 
being the only Blacksmith Blowers and Forges ever hullt with SPIRAL 
GEARING, — fu lly covered by LETTERS PATENT. 


The No. 400 
CHAMPION STEEL 
BLOtVER 

as we have shown you by illustra¬ 
tion and by undisputed and indis¬ 
putable declaration, places every 
blacksmith on a competing basis with 
the millionaire manufacturers of the 
world ; and as an evidence of our utter 
faith ^at it will do this we vrill send, 
through your jobber, a “ No. 400 ” to any 
blacksmith on a ten-days’ trial FREE," 
we to pay all freights from and to our 
works in the event of its not proving all 
that we claim for it ; and one of the chief 
claims is that this machine—in work per¬ 
formed, labor saved and hours gained- 
will save from five to ten times its cost 
over any other means of making hand 
blast, every year that it is used ; and 
the chief reason for this wonderful 
work lies in the hi gh-speed spiral 
gearing and the perfect adjust¬ 
able ball-bearings, which are 
lathe-turned from solid die steel, 
hardened to as great a degree as 
can be and polished and finished 
until it is as nearly perfect as any 
thing of human construction can be. 

Our offer is before you. 


By ^endin^ your 
address on a postal 
toe toill yortoard 
you a sou-Oenir 
button oy the 
JT o. d-Oi 
Btotoer, 


U. 8. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 Steel 
Blower and 
Steel Forges 
granted 
June 11, July 
80, 1901, and 
April 16,1902. 


Write for 
our 212- 
page Catalogue 

Illustrating the largest, most 
up-to-date and complete line 
of Blacksmith Tools manu¬ 
factured under one 
control In 
the world. 


WHAT is Spiral Gearing? 

WHY Is Spiral 
Gearing the Only 
DURABLE High 
Speed Gearing 
that can be Manu¬ 
factured? 

DURABLE-BECAUSE it has less 
working parts and is simpler in con¬ 
struction. 

DURABLE—BECAUSE Spiral Gear¬ 
ing has no small or delicate parts. 
DURABLE — BECAUSE the Spiral 
Shaft makes 1,600 revolutions per min¬ 
ute, while the 6-in. diameter Spiral Gear 
only makes 186 revolutions per minute. 
It will, therefore, be seen that the Spiral 
Shaft with fan wing attached is the only 
one piece of the entire gearing that runs 
at High Speed. 

DURABLE-BECAUSE Eight (8) full 
teeth of the Spiral Gear are continuously 
in mesh with eight C8) full teeth of the 
Spiral ^aft. 

DURABLE-BECAUSE Spiral Gearing 
always continues to rim noisel^s and 
smooth, and without lost motion. 
DURABLE-BECAUSE Spiral Gearing can 
not be built cheap and hap-hazard. Spiral Gearing never 
before was used in a machine costing less than Fifty 
(1^.00) Dollars. Spiral Gearing is always used, when 
possible to apply it, in machines costing hundreds and 
thousands of dollars. 

To enable us to manufacture this. The Greatest Machine 
of this generation, the No. 400 Steel Blower, at a price 
within the reach of all, we worked three long years 
inventing, desig^ng and building special 

automatic machinery to manufacture 

every single part of the entire Spiral 

Gearing, and thus each particular part 

is absolutely automat- ically manufac¬ 
tured, and this special automatic ma¬ 
chinery is the only one reason why 

the No. 400 Blower ^ does not cost you 

$60.00. 


Blacksmiths \ 

37,000 

A^o. 400 Champion Steel 
Blowers and Forges 
have been sold since 
,i| November, 1899. You 
1/ should have no trouble 
to locate a few No. 400 
Blowers In any section. 
We Invite you to make a 
personal visit to any one or 
more of the 37,000 users. 
We know It would be time 
well spent. What a user 
will say means more 
than If we 
wrote voh 
umes. 
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AMERICA’S BEST 


Buffalo Portable Blower No. 99 

Xlie Siost improved and Powerful Hand Blower Made 


Its simplicity of design and durability of construction has made the 
Buffalo Blower a. leader. ^ ^ ^ The blower is supported on a. 
X rigid, cast iron standard, and so fastened as to allow the mouth of 

the blower to be turned to any angle — 

of discharge. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


The Guarantee of the Buf¬ 
falo Forge Company has 
always been: If any 
Blower or Forge Is not as 
represented and perfectly 
satisfactory, return at 
our expense. That Is 
why they have always been 
recognized as the standard 
of the world. . 


Your Dealer will send one on 
trial If desired—Ask him. 


/Vo Complicated Machinery 
to Get Out of Order 


Don’t be deceived by Illuminated advertisements; ask 
any millwright or machinist about wear of 
spiral gears—we don’t use them. 


Buffalo Blowers are built with machine cut gears U 
enclosed In a dust-proof frame. The frame Is made jj 

perfectly tight so that the oil may be maintained at Ij 

the bottom of the case. In this the largest of the gear Ij 
wheels constantly revolves, throwing the oil thor- ij 

oughly over the parts and affording ample 
lubrication to all bearing surfaces, 


f! SIMPLEI 
COMPACT! 
DURABLE! 
EFFICIENT! 


Air Blast 
strong and 
Uniform 

Action 

Smooth 

Operation 

Easy 

No Lost 
Motion 


WRITE FOR 
LATEST CATALOGUE 
JUST OUT. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 

HANDSOMEST: Because its con- 
stractive design is s^Tmnetrical, attractive 
GIICIDIC beautiful. 

^-wSIMPLEST: Because fan case and 
column stand (2 parts only) is about all 

. a BEST : Because made of the best ma* 

llf^ I Serial, by tlie best workmen and best 

111 11 IVU meclianical exi^rience that can be obtained. 

YoufCholceJ 

P fAV Tlie blower case oscillates on its bearing, permit- 

A : ting nose of case to ix)int down or out or up, as 

, may be desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 

Pll/%I/>A I B tbereby saving oue elbow au(i 10 per cent, of blast 

IIIGl IvCl U vllvIvG flj bi*^^ ' valuable room occupied by other 

|| '^Bj The crank turns forward or backward, as suits 

' I^BI the operator. 

L ;^H| The gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 

AQ/lc Til Am A II B scientific principle; they are flat, and 

Ijflilu I IIIjIII >■ iHi straight cut (no spmil or worm gears) ; which 

^ i^B combined with Steel Shafts and Composition Bear- 

\ l| infiTS madtt mid nKSPmlilpd iwrfAnf.lir -nrir* daI Aoa 


HANDSOMEST: Because its con¬ 
structive design is s^Tnmetrical, attractive 
and beautiful. 

SIMPLEST : Because fan case and 
colmnn stand (2 parts only) is about all 
there is of it. 

BEST : Because made of the best ma¬ 
terial, by tlie best workmen and best 
meclianical ex^iierience that can be obtained. 


me 

ROYAL FIRE POr 

NO CLAY 


SUPERIOR POINTS. 

No Belts, no Clutclies, no Rachets. 

Tlie blower case oscillates on its bearing, permit¬ 
ting nose of case to ixiiut down or out or up, as 
may be desired ; meeting any angle of blow pipe, 
thereby saving one elbow and 10 per cent, of blast 
force ; besides valuable room occupied by other 
blowers. 

The crank turns forward or backward, as suits 
the operator. 

The gears are Phosphor Bronze and Steel, cut on 
the most scientific principle ; they are flat, and 
straight cut (no spiral or worm gears) ; which 
combined with Steel Shafts and Composition Bear¬ 
ings made and assembled ix^rfectly, run noiseless, 
and makes this the best blower in the world. 

The Gear Case is oil tight and dust proof, permit¬ 
ting gears to run in a bath of oil. 

The Blast is very ix)werfnl, and as positive and 
steady as a ixiwer blower, and takes less labor to 
operate than others. The after blast is strong and 


'ROyjAJL In ErOery Senate 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


CANEDY-OnO NFG. CO. FIRST-CIASS DEAIERS 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. EVERYWHERE 
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Lambert Engine^ 

Qu or Qasollne. 

Compared to ito rival, the itoam 
engine, ii as harmleu aa a clock. 
Economical and doean't eat op 
fael when not working. Fnu 
eonanmption dimlniabea aaload 
iataken off engine. No leakage; 
breakdown; heat exhauated without 
flame or apark. Write for catalogue. 
D. I*mb«rt Qu and (kgoling Ingina Oo., indenon, Ind. 



D F A A I gasoline 
la engines. 

We make a specialty of H. P. to 8 H. P. 
Just the sires you warn for power in the shop. 
They are high grade, easy to operate, h ive no 
corapllcatea parts to get out of order, and give 
satisfaction. If you want a goo<l engine, write 
us for catalogue "xa." It tells about them. 

Regal Gasoline Engine Co, 
Cotdwater, Micbtgaa, 




Electric 
Sharpening Hammer 



Roughened surface of the pein prevents calk 
slipping away from the anvil, enabling the 
user to make every blow count. 



The Giant Hoof Parer 

Many points of superiority. 
Makes strictly Ol straight cut. 


WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Champion Tool Co. Limited 

Conneaut Lake, Pa,, U, S, A, 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE 


WIXHOUX POWER 



I ET UH send you our Catalogue and quote prices. 

^ Our Specialty 1, 2^ and 4 H-P. State your 
power neerls. If you have a Steam Engine give 
full description. We sometimes make exchanges. 


No Power so 


HANDY 

as a Good 

GASOUNE 

ENGINE 


Bates & Edmonds Motor Co. 'mVch!"^ 



THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OP ITS KIND. 


ORDER BY NAME ‘ ‘A. C.” 


THROUGH YOUR 

SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 



HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 

ARE SHOWN IN MAKE 

dtA “The Tool Catalogue*’ 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 

This is the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as **to what la doing** 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 



Mr. Morse has made a special study of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmitlis and Metal Workers. A request for iuformatioii will bring to you 
the best of liis knowledge aud ex]X)rience. For any brauoh of your business he 
can tell yon of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perliaps you are not an experienced book-keei)er aud your accounts even 
tliongh few aud small are bothering you. Apjdy the card ledger system. It wiU 
lighten your work suriuisiugly. It is the simplest and most accTirate way of 
keeping accounts. 


65 l>uy8 a neat Quarter sawed oak trav with du.st proof cover, 
golden oak nnish. highly polishoa, containing 600 linen 
bristol ledger cards, and neceasary equipment of indexea. 

Printed matter at best can tell you but little about it. Let us save your time 
aud ours by seudiug an outfit on Approval. Use it freely for thirty days—test 
it ill every w^ay—if not satisftictory return it at our exixjuse. An actual, practical 
trial is the most comiiiciug argument. 

Ask also for catalog “A”, telling of card systems— 
catalog “B” about letter and catalog files. 

NOW, while you are thinking about it, address Mr. Morse in our care. 




MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
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A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING. 
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Pabliahed Monthly at The Holland Boilding, 461* 
466 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. ¥., by l^e 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incorporated under New York State Law*. 


Sobscriptlon Price: 

$1.00 per year, postage prepaid to any post office 
in ^e United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscril^rs, $1.26. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub- 
acribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsde^ers. 


Subscribera ahould notify tu at once of non¬ 
receipt of paper or change of address. In kUler 
case give both old and new ouidress. 

Correepondence on all blacksmithing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and ouidress, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.*^ Matter for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Send all mail to F. O. Drawer 974. 

Cable {address^ ** Blacksmith,'* Buffalo. 

Lieber's Code used. 


Bntered February 12,1902. as second claas mail 
matter, poet office at Buffalo, K. Y., act 
of Congress of March 8,1879. 


The Winter’s Work. 

Are you prepared for winter’s com¬ 
ing, in your shop, that is? Or will the 
flying snow take you unawares? It is 
always a good plan to provide in ad¬ 
vance for a season’s work. Perhaps 
the time has come to replace some of 
the old tools you have been managing 
to get along with before. Are you pre¬ 
pared for a long run of shoe sharpen¬ 
ing? Then there are the sleds and the 
sleighs which will need repairing. It 
might repay you to speak to the owners 
about them now instead of having them 
all come piling in on you at the last 
moment when the snow Anally sets in. 


Handling Repair Work. 

The line of repairing coming to the 
usual general blacksmith shop is, to the 
smith whose heart is in his work, the 
most interesting part of his daily labor. 
Its wide range and very complexity is 
fascinating in itself, though calling for 
the exercise of ingenuity and resource¬ 
fulness, often of a high degree. No 
blacksmith should ever turn away a re¬ 
pair job simply because he cannot see 
his way clear to the end of it the minute 
it is put before him. Take it and lay 
it aside for a day or so to think it over. 


NOVEMBER. 1902 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 

A little reflection will clear up matters 
wonderfully, and the mere starting on a 
job causes its diflSculties to dwindle 
most perceptibly. Undertake and over¬ 
come,—such would be a good maxim 
for the repairman. 


The Preservation of Baok 
Numbers. 

We believe almost without exception, 
that the trouble taken to preserve the 
back numbers of a periodical which 
prints useful information is labor well 
spent. It does not always happen that 
you are interested in the subject-matter 
of a given article at the time it is first 
printed, but in times of future need it 
comes very bandy often, to be able to 
turn to the desired information without 
delay. Lay your American Black¬ 
smith away -you may be in a mood to 
look it over again some rainy evening 
and pick up some points which you 
skipped before and which may be help¬ 
ful to you in the future, if not at the 
immediate present. An excellent plan 
is to use a binder for filing them away 
as they come from month to month, and 
then at the end of the volume, bqid the 
index away with them so as to be able 
to refer quickly to anything appear¬ 
ing in the twelve issues of that volume. 


The Reader or the Advertiser. 

There is one point to which we wish 
to call the particular attentjon of our 
readers. It is the entire absence of 
what is known as the free ‘‘write-up” 
from the columns of The American 
Blacksmith. These columns are divided 
into two separate and distinct groups, 
the reading pages and the advertising 
pages. The former, twenty in number 
each issue, we consider as belonging 
to the readers who have paid their 
money for the paper, and nothing is 
inserted in those columns which would 
not be of direct interest and value to 
them in their craft. The manufacturer 
who thinks that “write-ups,” descrip¬ 
tions of old tools, or implements at 
any rate, which are not new and there¬ 
fore not novel, will be considered in the 
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light of news, deceives himself more 
than he does the reader. We aim to 
keep readers posted upon the new de¬ 
vices of interest to them as they aro 
placed upon the market, and are always 
glad to publish such descriptions if they 
possess any elements of novelty, but we 
will not do this for any considerations 
of advertising. The advertiser can 
contract for a portion of the advertis¬ 
ing space, and use that as he sees fit, 
within certain wide limits, but encroach¬ 
ments of advertising upon the reading 
space will be guarded against, what¬ 
ever form they take, “write up” or 
other. The reading pages are for the 
readers, first, last and always. 


The C. B. N. A. Convention at 
Detroit. 

BY D. W. M. 

The thirtieth anniversary convention 
of the Carriage Builders’ National 
Association was held in the city of 
Detroit, Mich., during the week begin¬ 
ning September 29tb. Detroit, with its 
historical attractions and the warm 
welcome given by its citizens, proved 
easily one of the most interesting points 
ever visited by the C. B. N. A. 

The Light Guard Armory, the largest 
hall suitable for the exhibits of acces¬ 
sory trades, had been enlarged by frame 
additions, fully doubling the exhibition 
space; but even this proved too small, 
and many exhibitors found space in 
near-by buildings. All the Cleveland 
exhibitors occupied and filled a large 
room at the end of the main corridor in 
the Hotel Cadillac, and a dozen other 
rooms and parlors were occupied by ex¬ 
hibits from other points. There were 
also a number at the Hotel Normandie. 

The headquarters of the Association 
and the sessions of the convention were 
held at Hotel Cadillac. The convention 
room was large, well lighted and beauti¬ 
ful in its appointments. The sessions 
began on Tuesday and lasted for three 
days, occupying the mornings only from 
10 to 12. The Mayor of the city gave 
the Association a right royal welcome 
in a speech full of cordiality and good 
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the foundation of system and of all cor¬ 
rect calculation is a working draft. 
Most small shops get along without, and 
some large ones do. One who has not 
learned what can be saved by having 
accurate working drafts has not learned 
the first principles of economy in run¬ 
ning his business. That is a remark 
that will be sneered at by a good many 
honest and successful shop proprietors, 
because they have made a living, paid 
their bills, and have something left over 
and feel satisfied. But this feeling of 
satisfaction is only another name for a 
species of laziness. The man who gets 
along without a working draft does so 
from a desire to avoid the trouble which 
he thinks a working draft will cost him, 
or from inability to make one, which 
means a desire to avoid the trouble of 
learning how. The man who gets along 
without it ought to be ashamed to own 
it, and simply confesses that he does 
not know how much he has thrown away. 

Any one can understand that it costs 
less to experiment on paper than with 
wood, iron, and paid labor. If getting 
one’s idea into exact shape is essential 
to the perfect performance of any piece 
of work, by all means put it down on 
paper or blackboard. Many an idea 
which seemed clear enough at the start 
will soon show itself impracticable when 
it is so drawn out that accurate shapes 
and measurements can be seen. 

A young mechanic wanted to turn 
the front axle of an automobile on a 
center king bolt, by means of a chain 
attached to the ends of the axle and 
passing over a sprocket wheel on the 
mpright shank of the handle. Instead 
of putting it on paper and demonstrat¬ 
ing there whether it would work, he 
went ahead to make it, and only dis¬ 
covered its impracticability when he 
had it completed. All his work and 
material were wasted. You can hardly 
enter a shop where you will not find 
someone has not made a mistake in 
calculation, because he had forgotten 
to reckon on some factor which a paper 
draft would have revealed. 

If a spring is to be ordered, make a 
drawing of it just the shape you want 
it. If an axle, do the same. Always 
keep patterns of wood plainly marked, 
so that they may be referred to for the 
curves of lines of springs, axles, axle- 
beds, rockers, top-rails, posts, shapes of 
hubs—everything in which care is de¬ 
manded and shape is important. Do 
not entrust these to chalk marks on a 
blackboard, much less to memory. 
Always have the wooden pattern, with 
the reference number stamped on it. 


and in addition have the paper draft 
properly named, numbered and put 
away in a clean place. A rack with 
compartments large enough to hold 
each draft rolled up is a good plan. 

A cleanly made paper draft, showing 
all the parts, joiners, irons, bolts, screws, 



I.AMP8 OBNAMSNTTVG THE ALEXANDRA OATES, 
QUEENS PARK, TORONTO. 

etc.,of body and gear, will save its cost 
many times over, and is the foundation 
of all correct estimating, and the only 
possible means of correct calculation. 


Examples of Some Canadian 
Ornamental Iron Work. 

Three engravings in this issue show 
some very tasteful pieces of ornamental 
iron work from the forge of theGeorgeB. 
Meadows Toronto Wire, Iron and Brass 
Works Company, Limited, to which firm 
we are indebted for the photographs of 
the specimens in question. The en¬ 
graving on page 54 represents a window 
grill,designed by Architect F. S. Baker 
of Toronto for the show rooms of the 
Nordheimer Piano Company of the same 
city. The frames are of 1 by i-inch 
stock with scrolls of 1 by xVinch iron. 


combining to form a very pleasing 
design. Another of the views shows 
a very handsome piece of gate and fence 
work, ornamenting one of Toronto’s 
handsome residences, and indicates what 
the possibilities are in work of this 
nature. 

The third engraving shows the lamps 
and standard made by the above firm for 
the Alexandra Gates in Queen’s Park, 
Toronto. These gates were erected to 
commemorate the visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall to Toronto, and are 
from designs by Mr. Beckitt,of the firm 
of Chadwick & Beckitt, Toronto. 

A Good Welding Compound. 

HARRT LBNHART. 

The following recipe was given me 
by a tramp, who claimed it was pat¬ 
ented, but even if it was patented, a man 
would run no risk in making as much 
as he wanted for his own use, as long 
as he did not undertake to sell it: 

Twenty parts of pulverized borax and 
one part subcarbonate of iron. Use the 
same as borax. 

I have repeatedly heated the end of 
a piece of tool steel almost hot enough 
to crumble when brought from the fire, 
put some compound on, taken a welding 
heat, upset and drawn it down to a cold 
chisel edge, and it stands the work as 
well as an unbumt piece. I very seldom 
need any compound for welding iron, 
but if I do, I use the plain borax. 


Jobbing Paint Shop vs. Factory 
Paint Shop Results. 

M. C. HILLICK. 

Readers of The American Black¬ 
smith, and others, have at various times 
expressed anxiety to know how the job¬ 
bing shop painter can succeed in making 
his work stand and look as well as the 
factory carriage painter. To make the 
surface painted and finished in the job¬ 
bing shop wear as durably as that 
painted and finished in the factory 
should prove an easy task for the 
painter versed thoroughly in all the in¬ 
tricacies of the trade. To make the 
surface look as mirror-like and brilliant 
is not so easy. 

Good materials, plenty of time for 
each coat to dry, and a rigid observance 
of certain plain rules of trade practice, 
will develop a painted and finished sur¬ 
face, that under ordinary conditions of 
service should hold fast and wear tena¬ 
ciously. This same surface, however, 
may in respect to depth and brilliancy of 
finish, in freedom from blemishes, dirt 
motes,etc.,prove far inferior to the fac¬ 
tory-finished vehicle. A different turn 
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of skill, tke touch of a real artist’s hand, 
is necessary to develop the matchless 
and mirror-like surface fresh from the 
factory of repute. In the factory, 
overy process from priming the wood 
to applying the final coat of varnish is 
accomplished by a specialist, a mechanic 
who does one particular branch of the 
work, and only one. As an example, 
A colors the carriage body, B applies 
the first coat of rubbing varnish, C rubs 
the body out of varnish, D stripes it, if 
striping is in order, E flows the second 
ooat of rubbing, P the third coat of 
rubbing, if a third coat is in order, and 
<} finishes the job. So the various proc¬ 
esses are divided among various me¬ 
chanics. These people become very 
expert in their specialties. Skill, tools 
and materials fit the work to a nicety, 
and with the precision of the rigidly- 
disciplined sol¬ 
dier, each painter 
of the factory is 
able to maintain 
a certain daily 
standard of re¬ 
sults. He works 
in clean apart¬ 
ments, warmed to 
a certain temper¬ 
ature, ventilated 
with especial ref¬ 
erence to his re- 
<iuirements, and 
all contributing 
agencies are the very best to be had. 

To successfully com pete, in the matter 
of surface perfection and elegance, with 
the factory mechanic, equipped and 
fortified as above, is a well-nigh im¬ 
possible task for the many-sided and 
oftentimes much harrassed jobbing shop 
painter to undertake. How he can, in 
some measure at least, approach the 
high average of the factory painter and 
finisher, let us herewith brlefiy attempt 
to see. 

Good materials, as we have said, are 
among the first essentials. Colors of 
the best depth of lustre, fine in texture, 
score an important point in favor of 
surface beauty. The striping of the 
factory carriage is,as arule, harmonious 
and pleasing to the eye. Secure pencils 
made by some reliable and skilful 
factory striper, and practice with the 
view of becoming an accurate and fine 
straight-line workman. Even a few 
lines, if perfectly drawn, are telling 
factors in bringing the surface up to 
the right finish. Once you have secured 
a good kit of striping pencils, aim to 
keep them in proper condition. Keep 
them carefully greased and laid away. 


when not in use, in a dust proof box. 
The pencils are best kept by laying 
them, after cleaning and greasing, upon 
a piece of glass. The hair is thus made 
to retain its natural sh^pe and elastic¬ 
ity. Mutton and beef tallow, equal 
parts, is a good pencil preservative. 

The handling and application of 
the rubbing and finishing varnish is 
probably the most diflUcult problem, all 
things considered, that the jobbing shop 
painter has to deal with. The first and 
greatest aid is a thoroughly reliable, 
free-working, fine-fiowing, sure-drying 
varnish, one that is as nonrsensitive as 
it is possible for the cleverest varnish 
making skill to produce. The highest 
priced varnish is often the cheapest in 
the end. To get the mirror-like sur¬ 
face, granting, of course, that the work 
has been rubbed out of roughstuff 


absolutely smooth and level, the varnish 
must be fiowed, not brushed, on. At this 
point the jobbing shop painter is likely 
to encounter his greatest difliiculty. 
The thin, skimpy coat of varnish, which 
it is natural for the mechanic not quite 
confident of his ability to apply, is a 
sure forerunner of the frail and shal¬ 
low finish so characteristic of the job¬ 
bing paint shop. Depth and fullness 
of the varnish fabric, with richness and 
becoming lustre, are common only to 
heavily fiowed on coats of varnish from 
first to last. On all light carriage 
bodies, easy to handle, it is advisable, 
and a usual factory practice, to tip the 
bodies so they offer a fiat, upturned sur¬ 
face, upon which to flow the rubbing 
varnish coats, except perhaps the last 
coat of rubbing. Flow one side and 
one end, and when this has fiowed out 
and set slightly, turn over and fiow 
opposite side and end. In rubbing, do 
not cut through at any part of the sur¬ 
face. Rub to a clean, uniform depth of 
film. Use clean sponges, chamois skins, 
pails, water, etc. Use 00 pulverized 
pumice stone and perforated blocks of 
felt, obtainable of the paint supply 


people, in rubbing the varnish. Keep 
the varnish, both rubbing and finishing, 
in a warm, dry location, over which the 
temperature is quite uniform. Have 
two sets of varnish brushes, one for 
rubbing and one for finishing. Keep 
one set in rubbing and one set in finish¬ 
ing varnish. Have an air-tight, dust- 
proof brush keeper. Maintain the 
varnish brush equipment absolutely 
clean. Likewise, chamois skins, sponges, 
wash brushes and dusters. These are 
keys to real success in finishing. Keep 
the varnish room clean, well lighted and 
fully ventilated. Study some method 
of ventilation, even if only the com¬ 
monest sort. Pure air more directly 
promotes the drying of varnish, and the 
development of its grdlitest brilliancy, 
than other aids with bigger titles. 

Then in applying the finishing coat 
seek to have per¬ 
fect confidence in 
your varnish and 
yourself. Cow¬ 
ardice in the var¬ 
nish room invites 
defeat. Go at the 
work in a bold, 
free, skilful way. 
Plow the varnish 
on in plenty. 
Cross brush it, 
then straighten 
out, and, a uni¬ 
form depth se¬ 
cured, let the varnish do the rest. 


How to Weld Steel Axles. 

J. OOOOERTT. 

Take for instance 1 or IJ-inch axles. 
First bend them to fit the axle bed piece. 
Then to get the length, hold the axle in 
place on the bed piece, and with apiece 
of chalk, draw a line across both axles. 
Next take your cutting chisel and one 
axle, and cut on the line. On the other, 
cut about I of an inch longer. This 
will mark them, so that when they are 
hot,you can see where to cut them off. 
Lay them in a clean fire, well rounded 
up, with an opening in front, and take 
a fair heat. Take one out and put it 
on the anvil so the mark will come even 
with the outer edge of the anvil. Take 
a thin and sharp hot chisel and cut it off 
square from one side, upset with the 
same heat, back up with hand hammer, 
then turn it over on inside of anvil and 
scarf with sledge. Draw it to you a 
little after each blow, working a series 
of steps when scarfed. Point it side¬ 
ways and turn up point of scarf a little, 
forming a cup to hold the compound. 
Repeat same way with other axle. Then 
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lay them in the fire with scarfs up, beat 
slowly until they are at a good red heat, 
shut oflf wind and put on some “Cherry 
HeaC' Welding Compound. Then begin 
to heat slowly until the compound sticks 
nicely to the scarf, after which turn it 
over and put on wind till you get a heat. 
Have your helper take out one and hold 
it until you get it stuck with a hand 
hammer. Then come on to it with the 
sledge. Finish up with a flatter and fit 
to the axle bed. Axles should be 
welded with one heat. The same weld 
can be made by using marble dust, 
which is cheaper. 


The Elements of Black- 
smithing.—13. 

JOHN L. BACON. 

Inatmctor in Forging. Lewis Institute. Chicago. 

Duplicate Work.-Bending Dies.—Jigs. 

There is much work in the forge shop 
which can be done quickly and cheaply 
with some simple form of jig, particu¬ 
larly so when there are many pieces to 
be made alike. The bending jigs de¬ 
scribed here were made for and used 
under a 200-pound steam hammer, and 
illustrate the possibilities in that direc¬ 
tion. 

The bent piece shown at A, Fig. 110, 
serves as a good example of work that 
can be done in this way. This was a 
hook, bent from § x 1-inch stock, to 
fit around the flange of an “1“ beam. 



The hooks were about 6 inches long 
when finished. To bend the hooks, two 
cast iron blocks ordieswere used,shown 
at B. These dies were rough castings, 
the patterns forwhich were made bylay¬ 
ing out the shape of the hook on a piece 
of 2-inch white pine block, and then 
sawing to shape with a band saw. The 


sides of the block were first planed 
smooth, and the laying off was done as 
shown in C, the sawing being done on 
the dotted lines. This left the block 
of such a shape that the space between 
them, when they were placed together 
with the upper and lower edges parallel, 
and just touching each other on the 
right-hand end, was just equal to the 
thickness of the stock to be bent. 
After the blocks were sawed out they 
were sandpapered slightly to leave them 
perfectly smooth. When making pat¬ 
terns of this kind, it is a good plan to 
give them a little “draft.’' This can 
be quickly and easily done by planing 
the sides and ends, after the blocks are 
sawed out, so they taper slightly, as 
shown at D,where the dotted lines show 
the square sides before planing off for 
draft, as indicated by the solid lines. 
(The draft as illustrated at D, Fig. 110, 
is somewhat exaggerated, in order to 
better illustrate the principle). About 
one-eighth of an inch per foot is a good 
allowance for draft. 

When the castings were made a 
if-inch hole was drilled in the end of 
each and tapped to i inch. A piece of 
i-inch round iron, about 30 inches long, 
was threaded for about 1^ inches on 
each end and bent up to form a handle 
for the blocks, and locked by screwing 
nuts up tight, making the finished dies 
as shown at B, Fig. 110. The handle 
was bent in such 
a shape as to 
spring the dies 
far enough apart 
to allow the iron 
to be placed be¬ 
tween them. 
There was spring 
enough in the i- 
inch bar to open 
the dies automat¬ 
ically between 
each two blows 
of the hammer. 

When in use 
the dies were laid 
on the anvil of the 
steam hammer, 
the iron previ¬ 
ously cut the 
proper length, 
heated,and placed 
between them, and one light blow of 
the hammer would bend into shape. 
Dies of this kind can be easily and 
quickly made to cover a variety of 
work, and are very inexpensive. The 
dies in question, for instance, required 
about one-half hour’s pattern work and 
about the same amount of time to fit 


the handles. Calculating shop time at 
fifty cents per hour, castings at five 
cents per pound, and allowing for the 
nuts and handles, the entire cost of 
these dies was less than $1.26. The 






Fig. 111. DIK FOR BBNDINO A SPBOIAL PISCB 
AND THE PROCX88. 

same handles cduld be used for a number 
of dies of about the same size, as they 
are easily screwed off or on. If a die 
should break it could easily be replaced 
at a trifling cost. Cast iron dies of this 
character will bend several hundred 
pieces and show no signs of giving out, 
although if slightly defective they may 
snap at the very first. On an important 
job it is generally wise to have an extra 
set of dies cast to replace the first if 
they should prove defective. Almost 
any simple shape can be bent in this 
way, and dies of this kind have the ad¬ 
vantage that they can be used on any 
ordinary steam hammer that has flat 
forging faces on the hammer and anvil. 
Not only this, but not requiring to be 
fastened in place in any way, they may 
be placed under the hammer or removed 
without interfering with other work. 

For larger work it is often better to 
have a die that can be fastened in the 
place of the lower die of the hammer. 
This can be done by having a dovetail 
cast on the base of the bending die the 
same size and shape as the dovetail on 
the anvil die. A die of this sort was 
used in bending the piece illustrated at 
A, Fig. 111. The stock used was cut 
to the proper length, and the ends bent 
at right angles, as shown at B. To bend 
all alike, one end of each piece was first 
bent like C, in a vise. The other ends 
were then bent to the same length by 
hooking the end already bent,over a bar 
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of in*oper length and bending down, as The upper one has a handle attached as 
shown at D. To make the final bend described for the dies first mentioned, 
into the ''U” shape, a cast iron form Both of these bending tools are made 
was used like E. This casting was of cast iron, the patterns being simply 
about 2i inches thick, the dove-tailed sawed from a 2-inch plank. Cast iron 
base made to fit the slot in the anvil dies of this kind should be made of a 
base of the hammer. When the form tough gray iron rather than the harder 
was used the anvil die was removed and white iron, as they are then much less 
the form substituted in its place. liable to break. 

The strips to be bent were heated and Many of the regular hammer dies, 
laid on this form, and a heavy piece of that is, the dies with fiat faces for 
flat stock, 1 by 2 inches, 
bent into a shape to 
fit the outside of the forg¬ 
ing, was placed on top. A 
light blow of the hammer 
would force the ‘‘U'’- 
shaped piece down, bend¬ 
ing the iron into the pro¬ 
per shape. Fig. 112 shows 
the operation, the dotted 
lines indicating the posi¬ 
tion of the pieces before 
bringing down the ham- Pig. ng. tool for brndinq right argubs. 

mer. It is not necessary 

to have the ‘‘U’^-shaped piece of general forging, are made of cast iron. 
exactly the same shape as the outside The iron used for them is of another 
of the forging, it being sufficient if quality, chilled iron, the faces being 
the lower ends of the ""U” are the chilled, or hardened, for a depth of an 
proper distance apart. As the strip is inch or more. 

bent over the form, it naturally follows Much drop forging is done with cast 
the outline, and it is only necessary to iron dies, and for rough work that is 
force it against the form at the lower not too heavy they are very satis- 
points of the sides. factory. The cost is very small as 

Two large dies are necessary for much compared with the steel dies for the 
work, and if such is the case the upper same purpose. Drop forging can be 
die can be made to be keyed in place of done in this way with the steam ham- 
the hammer die on the ram of the mer, by keying the dies in place in the 
hammer, the dovetail of the bending dovetail slots made for the upper and 
die being cast the same shape and size lower hammer dies. Welding in par¬ 
as the one on the hammer die. ticular is done in this way, as the metal 

to be worked is in such a soft condition 
that there is little chance of smashing 
the dies. 

Another easily made and very useful 
tool for coiling small spring&i,or circu¬ 
lar bending of that nature, is the jig, 
illustrated in Fig. 114, shown with a piece 
of stock in place ready to be bent. This 
jig was built up on a base plate A, about 
§ inch thick, having one end bent down 
at right angles for clamping in an ordi¬ 
nary vise. The post E was simply a 
1-inch stud screwed into the plate. B 
was a piece | by 1 by 2 inches, riveted 
into the plate with two i-inch rivets. 
Fig. 112. BBNDiNo WITH DIB UNDER THE scrvod ss s stop fov clampiug the 

HAMMER. stock against, while bending. C was 

Very convenient tools to have for a lever made of a piece of § by 1-inch 
bending right angles in stock, ^ inch or stock, about 10 inches long, having one 
less in thickness, are shown in Fig. 113. end ground rounding, as shown. This 
The lower one is made to fit easily over lever was made to turn on the screw 
the anvil of the steam hammer, the pro- F, threaded into the base plate. D 
jecting lips on either side preventing was the bending lever, having a hole 
the die from sliding forward or back, punched and forged in the end large 




enough to allow the lever to turn loosely 
on the stud E. On the under side of 
this lever was riveted a short piece of 
iron, having one end bent down at right 
angles. This piece was so placed that 
the distance between the stud E and the 
inside face of the bent end, when the 
lever was in the position shown, was 
about TiV inch greater than the thick¬ 
ness of the stock to be bent. 

Inoperation,thestock to be bent was 
placed in the position shown in the 
sketch, the lever C pulled back to lock 
it in place and prevent it being pulled 
forward while being bent, and the bend¬ 
ing lever D dropped over it in the posi¬ 
tion shown. To bend the stock, the 
lever was pulled around in the direction 
of the arrow, and as many turns taken 
as were wanted for the spring, or what¬ 
ever was being bent. By lifting off the 
bending lever and unloosening the 
clamping lever the piece could be 
slipped up off the stud, and the tool was 
ready to bend another piece. The jig 
described above was made for bending 
cold spring steel wire, about i inch in 
diameter, into the shape shown in Fig. 
116. This jig could also be used for 
hot bending, and could easily be made 



Figs. 114 and 115. A coiled spring and tool 

FOB BBNDINO. 


to cover a variety of sizes. For bend¬ 
ing different size stock and different 
circles the only changes that need be 
made would be to vary the size of the 
stud E,and change the bending lever D. 

{To be concluded,) 

Tar Faint as a Wheel Preserver. 

J. P. MULRONT. 

Tar as a paint for wheels is very 
valuable for preserving the wood, and 
is a tire tightener in hot weather. 
When the tar paint softens by the heat 
of the sun, it penetrates every pore of 
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the wood carrying the fine dust with it 
into every crack and bad joint, and from 
the squeezing and racking of the joints 
with these deposits of tar and dust, the 
cavities are filled solidly with a forma¬ 
tion resembling asphalt pavement. This 
filler becomes set, and is as enduring as 
the wood saturated with tar paint when 
first painted. It is slow to set, but if the 
wheels are run on dusty roads for a few 
days, the fine dust adheres to the sur¬ 
face, dulls its soft gloss, and forms a 
scale which gradually sets and thickens. 

The tar can be handled pleasantly by 
first wetting the hands and putting on 
a thin coat, the tar to be as hot as the 
bristles of the brush will stand. Spread 
it thin and repeat every June or July 
until your wheels are painted and pre¬ 
served to your satisfaction. In wet 
weather the tar paint sets, and by strik¬ 
ing it with a punch on the spoke, it will 
crack and fly. Cut into the wood in 
the wet muddy weather and you will find 
the wood dry and preserved from the 
effect of sun and rain. It is a cheap 
paint, and properly used will dispense 
with tire setting, and the life of the 
wheels will be much longer than with¬ 
out it. I recommend its use, and in 
many instances that I have kept track 
of, it has given the desired result under 
hard service. This is a matter of 
economy and durability. I sometimes, 
when setting tires, cool them off with 
water until the tire will not make the 
wood rim smoke. It is then ready to 
be hung on a pin, while the rim of the 
wheel is covered with tar in a pan. 
Turn slowly, letting the tar drain back 
until you make the circle of the wheel. 
This preserves the part of the wheel 
needed. I get good substantial results 
from tar paint as a preservative. Tar 
paint is a very common idea, and in the 
long run, its effects are commendable. 

A Tool For Holding Old Plow 
Bolts. 

C. A. MCC08H. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an extremely useful tool which I have 
made, and which comes in very handy 
to hold plow bolts when removing 



the share. On old plows coming into 
the shop, the bolts are rusted and turn 
when you try to remove the nuts. To 
overcome this difficulty,! took a |-inch 
rod for the lever, and welded a piece of 


steel on the point, drawing it to a chisel 
edge to bear against the bolt head. 
This lever rod can slide in the ring hook, 
so that the device will fit any share, old 
or new. From the figure it will be seen 
that bearing down on the lever forces 
the sharp edge tight against the bolt, 
and securely holds it from turning. 


A Home-Made Tuyere Iron. 

WTLIilAM DUFF. 

My plan of making a tuyere iron is 
to take a piece of two or three-inch 
gas pipe (boiler flues are even better), 
long enough to reach two or three 
inches out on each side of the hearth of 
forge. Heat it up in the middle, or 
where the center of chimney comes, lay 
it on the anvil and hammer until flat¬ 
tened, say for twelve inches. Then 
drill several J-inch holes on the flat 
side. Get a big cast iron washer with 
about a |-inch hole in the center and 
ream it out on both sides, so that when 
the air comes to these holes it will be 
thrown out as well as up. Two holes 
in the flange of the washer must be 
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A HOMB-MADK TUYRBB IRON. 


drilled clear through the pipe to per¬ 
mit its being bolted on. The end of the 
pipe that slips over the thimble of the 
bellows may be heated and enlarged on 
the horn of the anvil, so as to get a 
better fit on the bellows thimble. In 
the other end fit a plug of soft wood. 
If the pipe is flattened down § or | of 
an inch deep, it will give plenty of space 
for the air. When cinders sift down 
into the pipe, pull out the wooden plug 
and work the bellows a little, which 
blows the fine cinders out. You don’t 
need a scraper to remove them. The 
washer is to protect the pipe and spread 
the wind. 


Repairing Locomotive Frames. 

The work of repairing engine frames 
without removing them from under the 
heavy structures in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shops at Sunbury, Pa., under 
the direction of the foreman of the 
blacksmith department, Mr. C. A. 
Sensenbach,isa striking feature of the 
work at those shops, and Mr^ Sensebach 


with several assistants are doing some 
fine work in this line. 

Engine No. 3068 was in a slight 
wreck, and had both frames bent and the 
front end on the right side broken off. 
The next morning,Foreman Sensenbach 
with several assistants started to work 
on the job. In five hours he had the 
frames straightened, a new front shoe 
welded on, and the engine was ready for 
duty by six o’clock the same evening. 
This is fast work, and was a saving of 
several hundred dollars for the company 
over the old way of doing this work, by 
removing the frames from under the 
engine. 

Engine No. 1781 was sent to the 
shops with the front frame on the left 
side broken off between the two pedestal 
legs. This was a bad break, and was 
at a place where the frame was 4| by 
4 inches thick. A furnace was built 
around the frame the same evening, and 
the next morning the blast was turned 
on and in fifty-five minutes the heat 
was taken. By the use of a pair of 
clamps around the pedestal legs and a 
heavy ram, which was used by several 
men at the rear end of the engine, the 
weld was made in five minutes, and was 
a perfect success. This completed the 
job in the remarkably short time of one 
hour. This is the twenty-fifth engine 
that has been repaired at the Sunbury 
shops in this way. 

The Power-Driven Shop. 

BILLT BUNTZ. 

For the benefit of those smiths who 
are thinking of equipping their ma¬ 
chines with power feed, I here give the 
practical experience of a few smiths 
who are running their shop with an 
engine. 

In the shop of W. L. Paul, of Davis, 
N. C., who is manufacturing brackets, 
balustrades, oyster tongs, etc.,the IJ- 
inch line shaft, 48 feet long, runs down 
the center of the shop, and drives a 
wood lathe, planer, rip saw, blower, drill, 
and two grind stones. The 2i-hor8e- 
power engine is located in a small closed 
engine room in the center of one side 
of the shop, and drives the line shaft at 
300 revolutions per minute. Mr. Paul 
says that nearly all of the machines are 
of his own make, and that since putting 
in power he has increased his trade 
quite a little,and expects to have all he 
can do. 

Mr. 0.0. Goodenow,Portis,Kan.,who 
is engaged in blacksmithing and wagon¬ 
making, has a three-horsepower hori¬ 
zontal gas engine. He says his engine 
pulls the trip hammer, double emery 
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wheel and grindstone with ease, with 
a man working at each machine. In 
addition to these machines, a blower is 
also driven. An eight-inch pulley on 
the engine belted to one of the same 
size on the shaft, gives 375 revolutions 
per minute to the latter. A three-inch 
pulley on the line shaft belts to a ten- 
inch pulley on the grindstone. A 36- 
inch line shaft pulley drives a four-inch 
pulley on the emery wheel; a 24-inch 
pulley drives a three-inch blower pulley. 

The smith shop of Ben Shopenski, 
Ashley, Ill., who is making a specialty 
of repairing wagons, buggies and ma¬ 
chinery, contains a number of different 


Waugh & Modlin, Esbon, Kan., are 
engaged in general blacksmithing, and 
are also manufacturers of a well-boring 
machine. The front of the shop is used 
for shoeing and blacksmithing, and the 
rear for bench work, while the ma¬ 
chines are in the middle. The machines, 
which are arranged for driving by the 
three-horsepower engine, are a disc 
sharpener, rip, cross-cut and tank saws, 
drill, power hammer, grindstone, emery 
wheel and feed mill. The engine has 
a pulley on either side of it, one being 
used for running the feed mill. It 
could also be used for running a wood 
saw. The line shaft makes 350 revolu- 


same time and have plenty of power. 

As to the use of engines for driving 
feed mills, the experience of the follow¬ 
ing smiths is of interest: Mr. C. R. 
Raymond, of Burdett, Kansas, states 
that he is using a three-horsepower 
gasoline engine for running a five-inch 
buhr full capacity, and says he finds the 
engine easy of manipulation, in fact, 
simplicity itself. Mr. J. T. Smith of 
Vliets, Kansas, has a similar outfit, and is 
grinding about fifteen bushels of chop 
an hour. His grinder has a nine-inch 
buhr. ‘‘I am grinding from eighteen 
to twenty bushels an hour,” says Mr. 
Bentley Carr of Basehor, Kan. 



INTERIOR YIBW OF BULOKfilfflTH SHOP OF FRANK DAVIB, BliIX)IT, KANSAS, SHOWING GASOLINE ENGINE AND LINE SHAFT ARRANGEMENT. 


machines driven by a 2J-horsepower 
Weber gasoline engine. These are a 
No. 3 drill press, made by the Silver 
Manufacturing Company, Salem, Ohio, 
an emery wheel, power hammer, and a 
16-inch blower, made by the Buffalo 
Forge Company, Buffalo, N.Y. Also a 
grindstone, six-foot Star iron lathe, 
made by the Seneca FallsManufacturing 
Company,Seneca Falls, N. Y.; a circular 
saw, a buzz saw and a spoke tenoning 
machine, made by Dole and Deming. In 
this shop a shaft, fourteen feet long 
and li inches in diameter, runs along 
the short end of the room, and drives 
by means of a bevel gear a twenty-foot 
shaft of the same diameter, running 
down the long side of the shop. 


tions a minute, but the speed is con¬ 
siderably reduced when all of the ma¬ 
chines are switched in. These gentle¬ 
men think there is nothing better than 
a gas engine for the smith shop. 

The half-tone engraving shows the 
blacksmith shop of Frank Davis, Beloit, 
Kan. The line shaft is 28 feet long, and 
drives a Bailey drill and a home-made 
trip hammer; also two countershafts, 
one of which runs an emery wheel and 
an eight-foot lathe, the other a blower. 
Near the engine, which is a three-horse- 
power Weber, running on gasoline, is a 
pulley pump on a 33-foot well. The 
rear of shop is partitioned for wood¬ 
working. Mr. Davis says that he and 
his helper work at the machines at the 


A 2i-horsepower engine is pulling 
his mill. Mr. A. Leas of Rossville,Iowa, 
has about the same outfit as Mr. Smith, 
and says he runs his mill and corn 
sheller at the same time. 


Corns, Contraction and Forging. 

A. J. MCDANIEL. 

A corn in a horse’s foot is a bruise 
of the sensitive secreting sole, caused 
often by contraction of the foot. The 
question, is how to cure them. I never 
dig out a corn unless it has gathered, 
and then I make a very small hole with 
the small blade of a pocket knife, or a 
small bit, i or of an inch, and let the 
matter out. I use a shoe, as shown in 
Fig. 1, with calks welded in front of 
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the corn. Never cut a corn out to the 
quick, for it leaves the wall without a 
support. I have found this simple 
treatment a success. Many shoers and 
good ones, too, advocate digging to the 
bottom of a corn, but that seems wrong 
to me. The foot is weakened to a great 
extent, for it needs the part that is cut 
out to hold the wall in place, and when 
a com is cut out, generally the frog bar 
is cut into. 

I have had quite a success with the 
following treatment for contraction: If 
the horse is used every day, I shoe with 
a bar shoe, as that holds the wall of 
the foot out and gives frog pressure. 
If convenient for the horse to be turned 
out and not used, it is best then to shoe 
him with tips; three nails on each side 
is sufficient. The tip is made to extend 
about two-thirds from the toe to the 
heel, tapered to the heel, and must be 
thin so that it will not make the horse 
lame. This shoe is shown in Fig. 2. 


I have had considerable success with 
a simple method of shoeing for forging. 
I make the hind shoes with a short roll 
at the toe. I make the front shoes as 
shown in Fig. 3. A great many good 
shoers make the hind shoes square at 
the toe, set them back, and then the 
hoof hits instead of the shoe, wear¬ 
ing the hoof down to the quick some¬ 
times. If a horse does not forge badly 
a concave roll at the toe will stop it. 

I object to calks except in icy 
weather, or in case they are required on 
working horses. Where the calks rest 
on the heel it makes the foot very hard, 
and will finally injure the foot of the 
horse constantly on the road and make 
him lame. A sheer should never use a 
pressed nail, for in driving it will split 
and prick the horse. He should use the 
hot forged nail. 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—2. 

Rockers and Rocker Arms. 

W. B. REID. 

In some contract and railroad shops, 
rockers are sometimes forged in two 
halves, in dies under steam hammer, 
and welded afterwards in the centre of 


the shaft, as at Fig. 10, A. Our ex¬ 
perience of this method has been un¬ 
satisfactory. It places a weld at the 
point of greatest strain in rocker. In 
a railroad shop known to the writer, a 
large number of rockers of this descrip¬ 
tion were “scrapped,’’ from time to 
time, fractured at the point of weld. 
The fracture, in every instance, showed 
clearly the conformation of the original 
male and female scarfs, into which the 
oil had slowly found its way, effecting 
their disruption as stated. While this 
might be attributed to inferior work¬ 
manship in the first place, due probably 
to the slender margin of piece work 
prices, still, the weight and unwieldy 
shape of the rocker itself, rendering 
quick and thorough manipulation dif¬ 
ficult, argues strongly against this 
method of making rockers. 

Another equally questionable method 
is the welding of rocker shaft, dab- 
scarf fashion, directly into an arm 
forged full length 
for the purpose, 
as in Fig. 10, 5. 
In repairing rock¬ 
ers made in this 
way, we frequent¬ 
ly have the parts 
fall apart at orig¬ 
inal weld. Could 
this weld be made 
under the steam 
hammer in a die having a sunken im¬ 
pression of arm, the scarf in the arm 
deeply formed with a hole punched 
clear through its center, the scarf in 
shaft to correspond, Fig. 10, C, then 
a substantial weld might be effected. 
But, where, as in the case of rockers, 
the entire surface is removed in finish¬ 
ing at the machine, flat dab scarfs driven 
in with sledges cannot accomplish satis¬ 
factory, reliable results. Where no 
better facilities of manufacture are 
available, the welded rocker arm may 
meet all reasonable requirements. 



Fig. 10. WEDDING ROCKER8 AND ARMB. 


But positively the best and ultimately 
the most economical rocker is that made 
in the solid. In shops provided with 
reasonable forging facilities, rockers 
should always be made in this way. At 
best, a weld is always an uncertain 
quantity, a weak spot that is very liable 
to prove troublesome in the day of 


future repair. In this respect a rocker 
made in the solid will prove invulner¬ 
able, in service, or in the hands of the 
smith undergoing repair. 

The method of forging is here illus¬ 
trated. The bending of the arms is the 



- 

X 

Fig. 11. FORGING A ROCKER FROM THE BODID. 

only real difficulty involved. Where no 
better means are available they may be 
bent over the anvil block with sledges; 
in which case, a good short heat at 
right place, X, Fig. 11, will render the 
operation comparatively easy; a long 
dull heat making it correspondingly 
laborious. The difficulty, in either case, 
to be avoided, is the formation of a 
coldshut inside of the arm at the point 
of bend. This can only be done by forc¬ 
ing the stock well backwards with a set 
hammer at the point, X, Fig. 12. If 



Fig. 12. BENDING THE ARM. 


convenient, a ram can be used very 
effectively in this operation. 

This method, at best, will be found 
of a hard and laborious nature. To 
overcome this, and to accomplish the 
work more expeditiously, many tools 
and appliances for bending arms at the 
steam hammer have been devised. From 
their cumbrous shape and weight, how¬ 
ever, most of tljese are unwieldy, re¬ 
quiring a good hammer of considerable 
stroke for use. 

A comparatively light, conveniently 
made and easily handled tool of this kind 
is here shown in perspective. Fig. 13. 
Its construction is simplified as follows: 
A piece of 9 by 2-inch stock is bent 
around, as in Fig. 13, A. One side two 
inches shorter than the other is cut out 
fork-shaped. Fig 13, B, large enough to 
receive the rocker shaft. This forging 
is then welded roughly to a straight slab 
of iron of the same size, 9 by 2 inches, 
Fig. 13, C. In use, this tool is laid 
across the die of hammer. The rocker 




Figs. 1, 2 and 8 . shoes for corns, contraction and forging. 
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with a good, short heat, at the point 
of bend, is laid horizontally across the 
tool. Pig. 14. Two or three small 
blocks support the rocker, and are re¬ 
moved as the shaft is driven downward. 



Fig. 13. TOOL rOR benoimo arms under the 
STEAM HAMMER. 

Another block, swage-shaped, of 
suitable radius, rests upon the rocker 
shaft at. point A, Fig. 14. Light blows 
upon this block by the steam hammer 
drives the shaft downwards between 
the prongs of the fork, thus bending the 
arm as shown. The fork catches the 
collar and prevents the shaft slipping 
backwards. 

While this tool does not complete the 
bending operation perfectly, it does it 
so as to render completion of rocker 




Fig. 14. METHOD or BENDING. 

under the hammer or at the anvil, sub¬ 
sequently, a comparatively easy matter. 


Having described some different 
methods of constructing rocker arms, 
it will be in order to consider the 
problems to solve when it comes to 
repairing broken ones. This will be 
treated of in the succeeding chapter. 

(7*0 be continued,) 

A Convenient Mode of Anchoring 
Posts. 

GEORGE NABLO. 

Any smith can make the foot irons 
for posts which I here describe, as they 
are simple and inexpensive. They 
obviate the necessity of digging large, 
deep pits to fasten posts so they will not 
draw out of the ground when wiring is 
stretched on them, and so they will not 
raise by the action of frost, being 
thus suitable for gate posts, or in fact 
any posts that are planted. They con¬ 
sist simply of two irons bent at right 
angles, and spiked to the post. The 
hole is bored down to the required 
depth, say two feet, and notched to ad¬ 
mit the post with irons attached. W hen 
the post thus planted is ready, a lever 
is fastened to it with a chain, or a cant 
hook used, and the post given a half 
turn. Fill in the earth, packing it well 
around post, and that is all that is re¬ 
quired to hold it there for 
years to come. I use 2 
by iVinch iron, ten inches 
in length before bending, 
allowing the feet to ex¬ 
tend about four inches. 

I also thin the edge on one 
side, the edge that is to 
cut the earth, so it will be 
easier to turn the post. I 
cannot say how it will work in stony or 
gravelly soil, but wherever the ground 
is such that the post can be turned, it 
will be found highly satisfactory. 

The Village Smithy. 

The oil painting which is being ex¬ 
ecuted for The American Blacksmith 
by Artist Raphael Beck of Buffalo, 
New York, has had the finishing touched 
put upon it. Numbers of our friends 
who have been in Mr. Beckys studio to 
look at the picture, pronounce it one of 
Mr. Beck's finest productions, and hence 
we count ourselves fortunate in secur¬ 
ing this excellent picture for the benefit 
of our readers throughout the black¬ 
smith world. As mentioned in a former 
issue, this picture shows the interior of 
a village blacksmith shop. The central 
figure is a big, brawny blacksmith, who 
is engaged in the process of forming a 
shoe for a horse which stands in the 
background of the picture. The smith 
is represented as looking up from his 


work at a trio of children, who stand 
^ the foreground gazing with evident 
interest at him, his work and the shop. 
The whole picture is remarkably true 
to life, and was painted by Mr. Beck 
after frequent visits to various black¬ 
smith shops in order that he might be 
able to faithfully portray such a scene. 

It is the intention of The American 
Blacksmith to have ‘‘The Village 
Smithy” copied by the latest duotone 
process, which gives a remarkably hand¬ 
some reproduction. As we have before 
promised, a copy of the picture will be 
mailed, a Christmas present as it were, 
to all of our subscribers, and to every 
person sending $1.00 to this ofiice 
between now and January 1st., in pay¬ 
ment of bis subscription. The picture 
will be 9 X 12 inches, and will make a 
handsome one for framing. 


Two Usefal Devices. 

A. W. DUBOIS. 

I find exceedingly useful the follow¬ 
ing device for strengthening buggy 
tongues: Run a truss rod (i-inch iron) 
from the bolt, just ahead of the double- 
tree bolt, out through the end of the 
tongue and cap it with a nut on the end. 


Then place a bridge two inches high in 
the center of the tongue, between the 
tongue and the rod. Tightening the 
nut will straighten the tongue. We 
find many buggy tongues that bend down 
in the center until they are useless, 
and this arrangement will fix them at a 
small expense. 

I also use a wrench for buggy clips 
that is very handy, and which may be of 
some service to others. It is shown by 
the accompanying figure and will be 
clearly understood. 

Tempering Mill Picks. 

EDWARD NORTON. 

I have seen numbers of smiths who 
seemed to think some special process 
was necessary to temper mill picks 
successfully. I do not find it so. The 
only thing 1 use is water. When 
dressing the pick, I do not give the 
steel any higher heat than a red. I 
temper with a low heat and draw the 
color to a dark yellow, getting excel¬ 
lent results in this way right along. 



A COMBINED BUGGY WRENCH-CLIP. 
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The Song of the Forge. 

AHONTMOUS. 

Olang, clang! the massive anvils ring; ^ 
Olang, clang! a hundred hammers swing— 
Like the thunder-rattle of a tropic sky, 
The mighty blows still multiply—Clang, 
clang! 

Say , brothers of the dusky brow, 
What are you forging now? 

Clang, clang! we forge the coulter now— 
The coulter of the kindly plough. 

Sweet Mary mother, bless our toil! 

May its broad furrows still unbind 
To genial rains, to sun and wind. 

The most benignant soil! 

Hurrah! cling, clang-—once more what 
glows. 

Dark brothers of the forge, beneath 
The iron tempest of your blows, 

The furnace’s red breath? 

Clang, clang—a burning torrent, clear 
And brilliant of bright sparks, is poured 
Around, and up in the dusky air. 

As our hammers forge the sword. 

The sword! a name of dread; yet when 
Upon the freeman’s thigh ’tis bound— 
Ti^ile for his altar and Ids hearth. 

While for the land that rave him birth. 
The war-drums roll, the trumpets 
sound— 

How sacred is it then. 



A Merry Christmas to “ our folks.” 


What blacksmiths advertise locally 
and how? Does it i)ay? 

A new painting of note in the art 
world—*‘The Village Smithy,” by Ra¬ 
phael Beck. 

Bear in mind that we invite you to 
ask for articles on any subject you wish 
further light upon. 

The American blacksmith’s motto: 
The best work, the highest pay. Tins ap¬ 
plies alike to the wage earner and the shop 
owner. 

How about your books P Another year 
will soon be ended. Have you collected 
all the money due, and paid all your own 
lionest debts? 

Do you agree with all that is said in 
the colunm “Queries, Answers, Notes?” 
If not, wliat are your views upon the par¬ 
ticular subject in question? 

There is a shop at Hugo, Jackson County, 
Iowa, but no blacksmith to run it. It is a 
good site for the right man. For further 
information write M, J. Noonan. 

Don’t talk about the poor work of a 
competitor’s shop. Let the good jobs 
turned out from yours do the advertising 
and make him hump for business. 

A good trade in the wagon business 
exists at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. No one 
at present there to take it up. Tlie party 
wliohad this trade before lias retired from 
business, leaving a very good opening. 


An equine shoeing college is to be 
started in Flint, Michigan, for the educa¬ 
tion of scientific horseshoers. Saginaw 
capital has been invested to some extent 
in the project. 

Are you busy—shop full of work? Then 
make arrangements to be busier. Power, 
tools, and improved methods help fatten 
the purse if used judiciously—^fact, but 
Tom Tardy doesn’t believe it. 

Provide clean, wholesome reading for 
your children and family. The American 
Blacksmith clubs with all standard pub¬ 
lications and can save you money by order¬ 
ing through us. Write for club prices. 

Time was when ancient smith shop 
methods were tolerated in the large indus¬ 
trial works. Time is when they are not. 
Ask the smiths to whom is given the par¬ 
ticular work—the one who di^twe the fat¬ 
test envelope at the end of the week. 

"After reading a copy of your paper, 
I find it would be of great interest to me, 
as I am a young man in the business and 
would like to learn how the different 
smiths work. My business is principally 
horseshoeing and I would like to find out all 
I could about it.” So says a wideawake 
ambitious smith of Kennet Square, Pa. 

A good year’s growth should be one’s 
portion every twelve months. What have 
you accomxfiished since tliis time last 
year? What advances or improvements 
in your condition have you made? Not 
everyone can be[satisfied with the material 
progress of a year, but the feeling of 
having done one’s best is a source of 
immense gratification. 

How is this for a varied use of the gas 
engine and hence a strong recommen¬ 
dation in its favor? B. I. Parkhurst, Am¬ 
herst, N. H., writes that he is using a 2^^- 
horsepower gas engine, sawing wood, cut¬ 
ting ensilage, running a chum, and also a 
threshing machine. Have you thought of 
how many different uses there are to which 
you yourself could imt an engine? 

What legislation will be of benefit to 
the blacksmith fraternity? Let the sub¬ 
ject have wide expression tlirough these 
columns. Then we can get together and 
set our Representatives and Senators to 
work. That is what they are paid for. 
When corporations, manufacturers, farm¬ 
ers and everyone else are getting bills 
enacted to help their cause, why shouldn’t 
we? 

Secrets of the jury room do not often 
leak out, but one came to our ears the 
other day. A horseshoer, .who conducts 
an orderly and business-like shop, by his 
sound reasoning turned the entire ojunion 
of a jury on which he was serving in an 
important criminal case. The higli com¬ 
pliment paid to the jury by the Supreme 
CJourt judge for the verdict rendered was 
due to the horseshoer personally. 

It is often difficult when welding iron or 
steel to prevent the flux from melting and 
running off the weld. To obviate tliis 
difficulty a flux has recently been devised 
consisting of a borax compound in wliich 
a fine netting is incorporated to hold it 


together. It is rolled out into fine sheets 
and separated into squares which may be 
easily tom apart for use. Recent tests of 
the flux shows a very high efficiency to 
the weld, the flux being held in place and 
performing the function of covering tlie 
surfaces of the weld very perfectly. 

Figure out the weight which a large 
dray horse must lift in the course of a 
long day’s work with excessively heavy 
shoes on his feet. The energy consumed 
in raising these heavy masses of metal, 
aggravated as they often are by mbber or 
leather pads, amounts to a considerable 
figure. Such weight is especially trying 
to the animal in hot weather. The pri¬ 
mary function of the shoe is simply to 
protect the hoof from too rapid wear, and 
slioes should be made as light as jiractic- 
able. Lighter shoes and more frequent 
shoeing should be the rule. 

A reward for your effort. The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith does not believe in work 
without pay. Following our conviction, 
we offer a good reward for a little effort 
expended in getting new subscribers for 
us. Look over the premium offers in our 
advertising pages. We do not offer pre¬ 
miums for renewal subscriptions, to keep 
our present friends, so to speak. Our idea 
is to get those who don’t understand how 
much help a paper like The American 
Blacksmith would be to them, to try it 
for a year. We are willing to stand a loss 
on the first year’s subscription, for we be¬ 
lieve that once a reader, always a reader, 
applies to our subscribers. 

Tom Tardy’s shop is not a tidy shop. 
When we stopped in there this morning 
to pass the time of day, we had to scram¬ 
ble over numerous heaps of scrap and 
mbbisli to reach our friend. Tom believes 
time spent in straightening up is just so 
much time lost. When asked what was 
in a big rubbish pile over in a dark, far 
comer, Tom said he didn’t know, as he 
haw’t seen the bottom of it for more 
than a year. Why didn’t he clean it out? 
Didn’t have time. Yes, he liad closed liis 
shop at noon the day before, but then 
Tom explained tliat a man must have 
some relaxation, so he had shut up shop 
and gone to the races. 

A recent visit to a blacksmith shop by a 
representative of The American Black¬ 
smith revealed a very peculiar state of af¬ 
fairs existing there. Of course we can 
mention neither name nor place. It seems 
tliat the foreman of this large shop, liaving 
under him a great many smitlis, young 
and old, was himself a subscriber to The 
American Blacksmith, and outside of 
the sliop read the paper regularly. He 
was, jiowever, unwilli^ to allow any of 
his men to see or know of tlie paper. He 
was apparantly fearful of liaving his men 
obtain any new information, perhaps be¬ 
cause he lacked it himself. Such cases 
but rarely come to our notice. Tlie fore¬ 
man blacksmith who has any regard for 
the standing of liis craft will not frown 
ujxm any attempt of the men under liim 
to obtain a fuller knowledge of their trade, 
but will aid in every possible manner any 
increase of the knowledge on the part of 
his subordinates. Such is the typicul mas¬ 
ter blacksmith, the kind we usually met. 
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A Support for Wheel Tires. 

J. 8. DUQUETTE. 

The accompanying drawings show a 
support for wheel tires recently in¬ 
vented by me, the object being to hold 



A USEFUL DETICB FOB SUPPOBTTNQ TIBE8 WHTLE HEATING. 

the tire while it is being heated in the 
fire on a blacksmith’s hearth. Refer¬ 
ring to the drawing, A represents the 
top plate of the hearth, and B a por¬ 
tion of the tire which is being heated. 

In order that the tire may be rolled on 
its axis over the fire, it is supported on 
two flanged rollers C, which are jour¬ 
naled in brackets D. These are ar-* 
ranged at an angle so that one edge 
only, as D, rests on the hearth. This 
sharp edge prevents slipping on the plate 
and no cinders can lodge underneath it. 

The arms holding the rollers are 
curved, one of them being provided with 
a dovetailed socket in which the other 
arm^is slidable. The slidable arm is 
provided with a series of holes and the 
other arm with a catch for engaging 
these holes, preventing the slipping of 
part of the arms after being properly 
adjusted. 

This device is simple, and will be 
found very useful to those who have 
considerable tire work to do. 


Examples of Die Forgings. 

BY BAM. ENGLAND. 

In the accompanying examples of die 
forgings there is a similarity, and in the 
articles illustrated by Figures 1 and 4 
a sameness in the method of manipula¬ 
tion. Pig. 1, A, is plan and eleva¬ 
tion of a ring plate. The usual way 
of making this is to make the eye and 
scarf it, and then by means of a dab weld 


attach it to the plate in its proper posi¬ 
tion. A cheaper, quicker, and more 
reliable way is the following, assuming 
there are a quantity to be made: Make 
a steel block (See Fig. 1, B,for plan and 
section.) Then 
take a piece of 
iron 2i inches in 
diameter, by 
about 5 inches 
long, and flatten 
a portion of one 
end as illustrated 
in Fig. 1, C. By 
placing a i-inch 
plate on the 
bottom hammer 
block, the correct 
thickness is as¬ 
sured, and they 
can be thus 
shaped as rapidly 
as conveyance 
from the furnace 
to the hammer 
will allow. Next 
put them back in 
the furnace, and 
bring them to a 
good welding heat, taking care not to 
burn the flattened portion off, and stamp 
them in block B. A little oil or water 
placed on the block will be an advan¬ 
tage. There will be a thin fln all round 
the article, which is readily cut or 
sheared off; it will also leave a corner 
at M, Fig. 1, A, 
which will re¬ 
quire cutting off, 
and cleaning up. 

You have thus a 
good, clean, sound 
and cheap job. 

I make the ar¬ 
ticle illustrated 
in Fig. 2 much 
the same way, 
only in this case 
I use stock 2 by 1 
inch, of a conven¬ 
ient hand length. 

I draw about two * 
inches of the end 
down from 1 to f 
inches, and then 
heat it in the fire 
the required 
length. Holding 
it edgeways on 
the die block, the 
flattened end will thus form the eye, 
and the thick part of the stock makes 
the plate. 

In the case of Fig.’3, an eye plate, 
we have a more difficult article to 


forge. I make these from scrap bars 
drawn down to about 4i by 4J by 6 
inches (one bar cuts several). I next 
heat these to the welding point, and 
hold them endways over the block. 
Fig. 3, B, and let the hammer beat them 
down to about li inches thick; by this 
time the slot 2S inches deep is nearly 
filled up. Then take a second welding 


T 

1 



Fig. 2. EXAMPLE OF DIE FORGING. 

heat and repeat the process, stopping 
the hammer when the plate is the re¬ 
quired thickness. The block. Fig. 3, B, 
is chamfered off all round, to allow the 
surplus stock to get away, otherwise 
there would be some difficulty in getting 
them thin enough. In this case, the 
article is all that could be desired. 
When sheared and drilled it is ready 
for use. 

In the above cases, the die blocks can 
be forged nearly to shape, so that very 
little chipping is required. As there 
is a similarity in each, I will only ex¬ 
plain my method with regard to one. 






B 


C 


Fig. 1. RING PLATE AND METHOD OF FORGING. 


say Fig. 1, B. I take a piece of steel, 
by I by 3i inches, cut the corners off 
one end with a set, and make it the re¬ 
quired radius each way. Next forge 
the steel block 10 by 8 by 4 inches, and 
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while it is quite hot drive the rounded 
end of the punch into it to the required 
point 2i inches, thus leaving one inch 
projecting. A few light blows on each 
corner of the piece will loosen this so 
that it can be pulled out with the 
tongs. Then I take a plate, say 4| by 


§ inches, and any length, place on the 
hot piece, so that one end stands half 
way over the imprint already made 
(taking care that the one is parallel 
with the other), and beat it down level. 
It only takes a little fitting or chipping 
to complete the tool. 

In the case of Fig. 3, B, I use an eye- 
plate for this purpose. It is advisable 
in each instance to slightly harden the 
blocks when complete. The sketches of 
Fig. 3, B, are from a cast iron block 
which I use under a 2,000-pound ham¬ 
mer. __ 

The Oil Furnace.—Best Form. 

Papers read before the National Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths’ Convention. 

Paper by J. G. Jordan. 

I find the use of oil as fuel very 
satisfactory in turning out the work. 
The coat of the oil is only about one 


third that of coal, and the output of 
work very much greater. I should say 
that we can do about as much work 
again with oil as we could with coal, as 
it heats much quicker and makes the 
iron better than it would be if worked 
with coal. 

We will take for an ex¬ 
ample the work required 
for a lot of new cars. 
With oil as fuel, and us¬ 
ing a bulldozer or steam 
hammer tools for bending 
all car work, it is very sel¬ 
dom that a piece breaks at 
the corner, even though 
the iron is poor in quality. 
In making up a lot of 
4,000 “U’’bolts 1 used to 
break from 150 to 200 
when we used coal for 
heating, while since we 
have been making them 
with oil fuel it is very 
seldom that we have one 
to break. 

In our bolt furnaces we 
use water fronts, with two- 
inch water space. They 
have a |-inch feed pipe at 
the bottom, and |-inch 
waste pipe at top. The 
inside space is 7 inches 
wide 3 feet long and 2 feet 
high, with a four-inch wall 
all around. The opening 
for bolts holds about 150 
i-inch bolts. We fill this 
space up with bolts and 
heat them. The blast and 
oil are then partly shut 
off, working the heat off 
in that way. We make 
from 3,000 to 3,500 three- 
quarter and five-eighth bolts per day on 
one bolt-header, and the only trouble we 
have is that of lining up the furnaces 
on the front about once every two 
weeks, as, you will understand, where 
the fire escapes it eats the bricks away 
in a short time. 

For heavier forging or bending we 
have a heating furnace with no water 
front. The furnace is 3 feet long in 
the clear and about 10 inches wide in¬ 
side, with two ordinary pipe burners, 
one at each end. The furnace is 24 
inches high in the clear inside. We 
bend all our transoms from this furnace. 
The iron is 1 by 7 inches, with a double 
bend on the ends. We put three of 
them in at a heat, and it takes only three 
or four minutes to heat it from a cold 
to a white heat. In this way we bend 
160 ends for ten hours' work under 


steam hammers, and if we tell the men 
they can go home after they have com¬ 
pleted that many they will go home in 
about seven hours. 

The next furnace I will mention is 
the spring furnace. This has two burn¬ 
ers at the end. It is built on the same 
style as a scrap furnace, with the stack 
lined with brick, and with two partition 
walla every 24 inches, having a double 
row of holes every four inches—2 by 4- 
inch openings for the blaze to go 
through. In the first part from the 
burner we make our archbars, break 
levers and all other work commonly 
made with a bulldozer or a steam ham¬ 
mer. This compartment has a sand 
bottom. The next compartment is used 
for spring making, and has a brick 
bottom. We also do all our case harden¬ 
ing and annealing in it. As'the furnace 
is located in the center of the shop, the 
door of the spring furnace is on one 
side and the door of the bulldozer on 
the other side, which makes it work 
very nicely, and makes good headway 
with very little oil—perhaps 50 gallons 
to each burner in a ten-hour day. 

The next furnace is the axle furnace, 
which is the largest furnace we have. 
It is located near the center of the shop 
and is divided into two parts, with one 
partition wall 24 inches high in the 
clear, with a door 18 inches square. 
This furnace has a sand bottom. It has 
three pipe burners at the end of the 
furnace near the top. The arch in that 
part runs across the furnace and is 20 
inches high. There are 4-inch openings 
in this partition wall every four inches 
all the way across the bottom of the 
furnace. The blaze goes through these 
openings and heats up the other part of 
the furnace. In this second compart¬ 
ment we heat pieces of locomotive tires 
and make claw-bars, and lining-bars cut 
of it. The heating door to this com¬ 
partment is placed opposite the axle 
furnace door, so that men working at 
one compartment of the furnace do not 
interfere with those working at the 
other compartment. There is a ham¬ 
mer and crane on each side of the 
furnace. We have made about 45 driv¬ 
ing axles so far and none of them have 
yet been returned. Some of them were 
nine inches in diameter. 

The oil is a success in our shop 
already, and we are learning more about 
using it for blacksmith work every day. 
It is only about two years since we first 
commenced its use in a small way, but 
we have been gradually increasing its 
use and have had very satisfactory re¬ 
sults from the start. 



Fig. 8. STB PLATS AND DIB FOB SHAPING IT. 
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This pretty well covers my experi¬ 
ence up to this time, but should 1 learn 
anything more of importance in the 
near future I shall be glad to furnish 
the Association with the facts. 

Paper Read by George Lindsay. 

The designs of furnaces are many. 
There are big ones and little ones. The 
largest I have seen was at Homestead, 
used for harveyizing armor plate, 
which would admit a locomotive into 
the door of it. The smallest I have 
seen was for tempering fish hooks. 


twenty-five more, when it occurred tome 
I might try both together. I covered up 
the fire hole and kept the fan blast as it 
was, for coke, and made a hole for ignit¬ 
ing tube for oil, and it worked first rate; 
merely stumbled on it; now I feel satis¬ 
fied at present. But one burner is 
used, and we are now using this in 
designs of furnaces, all the other de¬ 
tails being right. The conditions 
around them sometimes determine the 
style, whether one side or both, or ex¬ 
tension so as to utilize all the heat 


I believe a great many of the failures 
with oil furnaces are due to not enough 
blast. The pressure should be at least 
7 or 8 ounces per square inch. The 
internal lining should be so built that 
it can be renewed without tearing all 
the furnace down, avoiding projections 
that will retard the free course of the 
flame; easy round curves or bevels are 
not objectionable to obtain an objective 
point. These things will suggest them¬ 
selves to a close observer. There should 
be a uniform heat throughout, with that 



FUBIi Olli HEATING FURNACE AT PULUMAN CAR WORKS, PULIiMAN, lUi. INSIDE DIMENSIONS, 7' 0" X 


I suppose it will always be that 
designs of furnaces will vary with the 
men in charge, and often with the sur¬ 
roundings of them; perfect combustion 
being the most important aim, and that 
is sought by some with steam, others 
with high pressure air and others with 
fan blast, which should be at least 7 or 
8 ounces per square inch. If less and you 
have a compressor in the plant, mix com¬ 
pressed air with fan blast by spraying 
the oil with the high pressure. I have 
not had any experience with steam, but 
it looks feasible; it will expand more 
than the compressed air. Mr. Judy 
informs me he uses it in plate work on 
pressed steel cars, and speaks well of 
it. He doesn^t require welding heats. 
Whether he could get them or not I 
don’t know. I, myself, failed to make 
a success of it with compressed air 
alone, and being hurried to get some 
few hundred flues welded I made a few 
changes and used coke; after the fire 
was cleaned and all supposed to be 
done I was again called to get some 


made from the oil used. By grouping 
the forging machines and furnaces, 
often the surplus heat can be used to 
advantage. 

I show here a number of drawings, 
very kindly given by Mr. E. Corlson, 
Pullman Car Works. 

Mr. Corlson’s furnaces are so ar¬ 
ranged he uses compressed air, 80 lbs. 
per square inch, which he says is better 
than steam; also more economical, 
giving better results. One of the 
furnaces is 7 feet by 18i inches inside 
with two burners. The other is smaller, 
as will be seen by the figure. For the 
comfort of the operator he has J-inch 
asbestos outside, and on the smaller one 
i-inch asbestos. There are many de¬ 
vices for the purpose of holding the 
heat from the operator; perhaps the 
water jacket is the most elaborate; but 
where a double wall is practicable I 
believe this is the most effective. An¬ 
other device which is used is a per¬ 
forated blast pipe in front to throw 
the heat upward. 


soft white flame that every blacksmith 
knows only by experience. The out¬ 
ward walls of a furnace ought to be 
substantial and bound together with 
plates and bolts; it will pay; the less 
fire clay the better, if a close joint is 
made. 

I believe the general method adopted 
by all for conveying the oil to the 
furnace is by gravity, 12 to 14 feet 
being ample. I have found that forc¬ 
ing the oil if the opening be small 
will give trouble by stopping up. 
Where practicable why not heat the oil 
as well as the blast? The winter 
weather makes it pretty stiff to flow 
well. 

Paper by H. A. Folk. 

Oil as fuel is insurpassable for heat¬ 
ing furnaces, for bolts, springs, flues 
and all kinds of medium size forging. 
All car work can be heated with oil far 
better than with coal or coke. 

I can’t say how gas would work, but 
my experience with oil is in the first 
place a quicker and more uniform heat. 
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making the iron much softer, pliable and 
without injury, and the life of a set of 
steel or cast iron dies is two-thirds 
longer than with either coke or coal. 
Iron can be heated in oil that soft in a 


should know, just how to build his fire 
to take a heat just as he desires the 
heat to be, and if he is not a competent 
heater he is not a blacksmith, for two- 
thirds of a blacksmith’s job is done in 


experienced person, and are readily de¬ 
tected by passing the hand along the 
cannon. 

While lameness even of a serious 
character is sometimes the result of 



ORNAMENTAL. mON ORILTi WORK FOR BHOW WINDOWS. 


4-inch lineal length of f or J-inch iron 
that 2 inches of the end will drop off 
without wasting the body of the mate¬ 
rial. In shearing the iron off it will leave 
a sharp edge on the iron; this sharp edge 
will not waste away. We do all our 
springs with oil, and it is far superior to 
coal or coke for spring making; it can be 
handled so much better and easier than 
any other fuel; it is always under con¬ 
trol of the operator; simply by the 
turning of a small valve you can have 
a great volume of heat or reduce it 
down to a mere blaze. 

We use oil for all our flue welding, 
and find it far ahead of any other fuel. 


the proper heating of his material. If 
he can’t heat he is no mechanic. And 
it is just so with oil; if your furnace is 
built right it will heat right, and if not 
built right it is far worse than no fur¬ 
nace at all; I would tear it down and 
throw it out and stop the worry. 


Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment.— ! 1. 

B. MATHEW MTCHENBR, Y. M. D. 

Splints. 

By the above name is known the dis¬ 
ease of the bones comprising the region 
of the cannon, or, in other words, the 
parts situated between the knee of the 


splints, yet it is the exception. Very 
many animals have one or more splints 
and yet are at no time rendered the 
least lame thereby. A very high per¬ 
centage of horses have splints betw^een 
the ages of three and eight years. 
Animals older than the last nam^ age 
frequently show spHnt enlargements, 
which have been acquired at an earlier 
age, and not rarely, these enlargements 
remain for life. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, an adult animal, or even an aged 
one, may have a splint form. The most 
common situation of splints is on the 
upper third of the inside of the front 
cannon bones; next in frequency is the 



the heat seemingly being so much softer 
and more pliable than with coal or coke, 
and no waste of material. We do all 
our bending of arch bars, carrying 
irons, truck stays and draft yokes with 
oil fuel; it saves time, expense and labor; 
no coal or coke to handle, no ashes to 
handle, no scoop, shovel, poker or 
rakes to handle; simply turn on your 
blast and then your oil, and your heat¬ 
er’s hard work is done. 

Four-fifths of the advantage in heat¬ 
ing with oil is in the general construc¬ 
tion of the furnace. If the furnace is 
not built right the oil will not heat 
right. Every blacksmith knows, or 


front leg and the hock of the hind leg, 
above, and the fetlock joint, below. 
Splint formation is characterized by 
primary inflammation of the periosteum, 
or covering of the bone, and at times of 
the bone itself. As a result of the 
inflammation, the circulation of blood 
in the inflamed area is increased, and as 
the periosteum has for its normal 
function the formation of bone, the in¬ 
creased amount of blood in the inflamed 
part causes bone formation to proceed 
to an abnormal degree, and a piling up 
of bone material is the result. The 
enlargements are generally circum¬ 
scribed and visible to the eye of the 


outer side of the same bones; the 
middle third of the cannon is more 
rarely troubled, and the low^r third very 
rarely so. Splints of the cannon of the 
hind leg are so rare that many writers 
do not mention the occurrence at all, 
yet the condition sometimes does exist. 

Not uncommonly splint enlargement 
is noticed upon both inner and outer 
sides of the cannon at the same height. 
In such cases, if there can be detected 
a band of enlargement connecting the 
two points, the condition is commonly 
known as “pegged splint,” and is 
generally considered as liable to cause 
lameness. If the splint is quite high 
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and threatens to involve the articulation 
of the knee joint, the case may be of 
serious importance. While all splints 
are strictly an unsoundness, yet only in 
a small percentage of cases is the con¬ 
dition such as to impair in the least the 
usefulness of the animal. The presence 
of splint lameness in an animal past the 
age of eight years does not, as a rule, 
offer the most encouraging prospects. 
The presence of splints upon a stallion 
or brood-mare may in some instances be 
an objection to their use as breeding 
animals, as it is noted that some families 
of animals seem to be predisposed to 
splint formation even without any of 
the recognized existing causes being 
operative. In judging animals of the 
above class, the influence of conforma¬ 
tion as a cause of splints should receive 
careful consideration. Animals which 
have their feet too far apart as well as 
those of the directly opposite fault are 
predisposed to splints, on account of the 
faulty distribution of the body weight 
upon the limbs. 

Causes of Splints. 

These may be defined in general 
as such conditions as lead to the 
inflammation of the bone of the 
cannon, or its covering, the perios¬ 
teum. Direct blows to the bone is 
sometime a cause. This is sometimes 
noticed in animals which strike them¬ 
selves in traveling. The most frequent 
cause, however, appears to be a lacera¬ 
tion of the periosteum along the at¬ 
tachment of the short inter-osseous 
ligament which binds the small meta¬ 
carpal bones to the principal or large 
metacarpal bone. Hard work and fast 
work on solid or rough roads is a 
recognized cause of such injury. Bad 
conformation, as noted above, renders 
the liability greater. Failure to prop¬ 
erly level the foot in shoeing may be a 
contributing cause, for by this means 
either the outer or inner side may re¬ 
ceive more than its proper proportion 
of weight. 

Splints from direct blows are gener¬ 
ally situated well forward,and generally 
involve the large metacarpal bone 
alone, while those arising from other 
causes, commonly are situated at the 
line of junction between the large 
metacarpal and one of the small ones, 
and involve both bones to about equal 
extent. 

Symptoms of Splint Lameness. 

Lameness from splint may be noticed 
before the enlargement has formed to 
any considerable extent. The amount 
of lameness varies greatly according to 
the case. It almost invariably increases 


with work or exercise. A marked 
feature in splint lameness is the fact 
that the limb is carried outward as it is 
moved forward in traveling. At the 
point of injury the usual signs of in¬ 
flammation are more or less apparent; 
heat, pain upon pressure, and more or 
less swelling may be detected. 

A word of caution in the diagnosis of 
lameness is not out of place here, and 
can be included in the following: Splints 
are common, splint lameness is not 
common. Do not hasten to name splints 
as the cause of a case of lameness, until 
all other possible causes have been ex¬ 
cluded. 

Treatment of Splints. 

In general the prospects of recovery 
from splint lameness are good, although 
some few cases are troublesome. In 
the case of high splint, the new for¬ 
mation of bone may involve the knee 
either by the inflammation extending to 
the surface of the knee joint or by the 
enlargement, limiting the free joint 
movement, or both. The blemish of the 
enlargement of splints frequently dis¬ 
appears altogether with nothing what¬ 
ever done in the way of treatment, and 
unless there is good reason to apply 
remedies for the reduction of the en¬ 
largement, such procedure is question¬ 
able, and is condemned by some good 
authority. Some splint enlargements 
remain for the life of the animal, even 
after continued treatment is applied for 
the removal. In cases of lameness, 
however, it is advisable to apply treat¬ 
ment according to the nature of the 
case. If the cause is an unbalanced 
condition of the limb, possibly much 
may be done by proper paring of the 
hoof and the application of a shoe 
calculated to remedy the defect. If 
from striking in traveling, the shoer 
must endeavor to prevent the occur¬ 
rence by proper shoeing. 

Rest is essential in the treatment of 
splint lameness. If the part be hot 
and sore, the application of the cold 
water spray is good treatment. Irri¬ 
tating liniments or blisters should 
rarely be used at the start, but blisters 
of cantharides ointment, plain, or with 
one eighth part of red iodide of mercury 
added, is a good blister for old cases of 
splint lameness, and may assist in the 
removal of the enlargement. The use 
of the fine cautery point is advised by 
many, and is often followed by rapid 
absorption of the enlargement. lh*iction 
applied to the enlargement by means of 
rubbing the splint with a piece of bone, 
or smooth hard wood, is a common 
remedy, and is of some use and easily 


applied. Pressure applied by baridage/- 
ing a small plate of lead, or other hard 
material shaped like the surface of the 
enlargement, is sometimes used with 
great benefit, but care must be taken 
to have the pressure evenly distributed 
and the bandage changed two or more 
times daily, else the skin covering the 
part may be killed and a.painful wound 
caused. Removal with the bone chisel 
has been practiced to son>e extent, but 
the risk involved is considerable, and the 
results decidedly uncertain, as the en¬ 
largement may be increased instead of 
diminished by the procedure. 

(To be continued.) 

The Scientific Principles of 
Horseshoeing.—14. 

S. W. PEBRIN. 

Fracture of the Hoof, Split-Hoof 
or Quarter-Crack. 

Fracture of the hoof, as its name im¬ 
plies, is a split in the wall, given a 
different name according to its loca¬ 
tion. For instance, a fracture at the 
toe is commonly called a toe-crack; a 
similar split at the side of the hoof is 
called a quarter-crack. It is the front 
feet that are generally affected, either 
at the toe or inside quarter; sometimes 
we see a case of split hoof in the toe 
of the hind foot, but I don’t remember 
seeing a case of quarter-crack in a hind 
foot, except in the few cases where a 
foot has been weakened by injury to 
the coronary cushion from a tread or 
wire cut. 

Causes. 

The predisposing cause is a dry, weak 
condition of the hoof, the result of a 
deficiency of that glutinous element in 
its composition, which in a healthy 
condition binds the fibres of the wall 
firmly together. This glutinous element 
may be deficient as a result of a de¬ 
ranged condition of the animal’s health. 
The coronary cushion being a mucus 
membrane, its function may become im¬ 
paired through sympathy with some 
other organ of the body—by a shifting 
of the seat of inflammation from one 
part of the body to another. As for 
instance, we may have laminitis as a 
result of pneumonia or gastritis. But 
concussion upon hard roads, the use of 
seated shoes, too much sole paring and 
too much rasping the outer wall of the 
hoof, are among the common causes of 
fractured hoof. 

A fracture of the hoof may commence 
at the coronet and extend to the plantar 
surface, or vice versa; a fracture may 
be but one half an inch long, but if 
early treatment be not applied it soon 
extends to the full extent of the wall. 
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Every blacksmith knows that a split in 
the end of his hammer handle if not 
bound will soon spread the full length 
of the handle, as every blow on the 
anvil extends the split in the handle. 
So every foot fall extends the fracture 
in the hoof. As soon as the split 
reaches the vascular structure the 
edges of the split pinch the sensative 
laminae, rupturing the capillaries and 
causing blood to ooze through the 
crack, which condition is accompanied 
by acute lameness. Sometimes dirt 
gets into the crack, setting up irritation, 
inflammation and the formation of pus. 

Treatment. 

Since prevention is better than cure, 
the importance of keeping the foot as 
healthy as possible is apparent. The 
early treatment to prevent the fracture 
spreading to the full extent of the wall 
is very important. If there be lame¬ 
ness, the horse must be laid up, and the 
foot poulticed to allay the inflammation, 
or to remove such foreign bodies as 
sand, dirt, etc. The after 
treatment consists princi¬ 
pally in keeping the edges 
of the crack together until 
the new hoof grows down 
solid. 

To accomplish this, various 
methods of clinching the 
fracture together so as to 
prevent its opening with the 
expansion of the hoof aro in 
common practice. A simple, 
but effective, way of doing 
this is to clinch the split by 
driving one or two nails 
through the wall from one side of the 
split to the other—that is, nailing the 
crack together. Having driven the nails 
—which requires skill, for they must 
have a hold deep enough to insure them 
not breaking out, yet not driven too 
close to the laminae—then nip off the 
points and heads of the nails; take a 
strong pair of pincers, place one jaw on 
each end of the nail,use strong pressure 
to bring the edges of the split together, 
and then clinch. These should be undis¬ 
turbed; simply allow them to grow with 
the hoof, unless you fear they are loose, 
then put new nails in the old holes,or, if 
they be not sound, repeat the operation 
in a new place. But this method is not 
practicable in a weak, thin quarter. In 
such cases where the fracture extends 
to the coronet, make a V-shaped cut in 
the wall at the top of the fracture; then 
dissect the wall from within the V as 
close as possible without injury to those 
structures. I would not advise a sheer 
who is not a student of anatomy to 


attempt this operation, on account of 
the danger of injury to the secretory 
apparatus. This being done, clinch the 
fracture beneath the V; in addition to 
this, especially where there is any con¬ 
traction, use an expansion spring. The 
benefit to be derived by the use of 
a spring in quarter-crack is very 
marked. Of course, the hoof must first 
be softened by soaking, and if this be 
done, when the spring is released you 
will see the effect of its expansion in 
closing the crack. 

Shoe with a bar shoe and leather sole, 
or a rubber pad, taking care to leave the 
bearing off the wall at the seat of the 
crack. In a toe-crack, a clip on each 
side of crack does much to keep the 
edges of the crack together. Now 
bear in mind that curing a split hoof is 
a slow process, for you cannot heal the 
fracture; you have to bring about such 
a condition as will insure the new hoof 
growing down solid, hence in all cases 
where the split extends the full extent 


TOB AND QUARTER-CRACK TREATMENT. 

of the wall, the horse must grow an 
entirely new hoof to effect a cure. 
You cannot be too careful when the 
new hoof is coming down. When there 
is about 1^ inches of solid hoof grown 
down from the coronet fire deeply 
across the crack at right angles to the 
fracture,and in the solid growth, this, if 
properly done, does much to prevent the 
extension of the fracture through the 
new growth. I have known a case of 
split hoof where the horse got loose and 
went for a gallop, and when caught it 
was found that the split had again ex¬ 
tended up through the new growth to 
the coronet; thus the labor of three 
months’ treatment was lost. 

I never have any difficulty in curing 
fracture of the hoof in a draft horse— 
they walk—but in road stock it is often 
difficult to effect a cure in a weak 
quarter while the animal continues at 
fast work. You may get an inch of 
solid growth, when the driver will put 
the horse to some extra or violent 


effort, the concussion of which will start 
the fracture through the new growth, 
and then the treatment must be started 
anew; for all your work is thus undone. 

As much depends on the care taken 
of the horse by owner or driver, if you 
cannot secure their co-operation, you 
had better rest the horse until you get 
inches of solid hoof, which will take 
about three or four months. As the 
fractured hoof is generally in a weak 
condition, owing to an impaired condi¬ 
tion of the secretory organs, the coronet 
must be stimulated with a mild blister, 
say twice a month, or the application of 
some embrocation well rubbed into the 
coronet twice a week. 

There are a few cases of fractured 
hoof, that result from a loss of a por¬ 
tion of the coronary cushion over the 
fracture, from a wire cut, a tread, a 
quittor, etc. Wherever a portion of 
the secretory apparatus is lost, the wall 
does not grow. Hence there is a fissure 
in the wall at that part, usually causing 
a fracture that is incurable. 

(To be continued,) 

The Brazing of Cast 
Iron Successfully 
Accomplished. 

Up to within a short time 
ago, it was considered ex¬ 
tremely difficult and costly to 
mend castings which had be¬ 
come broken. The brazing 
of wrought iron or steel is 
practicable, butit was thought 
that a strong, tight union of 
broken cast iron could not be 
made. The difficulty was prob¬ 
ably owing to the impurities of the 
cast iron, or the large amount of car¬ 
bon present. At any rate, until re¬ 
cently, a practical process of brazing 
cast iron was unknown. 

Previous methods of mending cast¬ 
ings were cumbersome in the extreme. 
A common plan was to rivet a strip of 
wrought iron to the casting on each side 
of the break, so as to hold the pieces in 
place. This of course was only a 
makeshift. In addition, great care had 
to be taken not to break the casting 
while riveting it. By this method no 
attempt was made to chemically reunite 
the broken surfaces. In the foundry, 
and elsewere, broken and defective 
castings are sometimes mended by the 
process of burning, or pouring on 
molten iron, but this is very laborious 
and uncertain at best. 

A new brazing process is now being 
introduced by means of which, as it is 
claimed, broken castings can be per¬ 
fectly mended by any mechanic; a 
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blacksmith’s fire and a few chemicals 
only being required. The process was 
discovered in the year 1901 after much 
patient research by Fredrick Pich, a 
German chemist, and has been largely 
introduced in Europe. It is now being 
developed in this country by the Amer¬ 
ican Brazing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A successful process of brazing cast 
iron carries with it great possibilities. 
When one stops to consider the enor¬ 
mous number of castings, some of them 
of great value, which are each year 
thrown on the scrap heap by reason of 
some small break, it is easily under¬ 
stood what a great benefit to the in¬ 
dustrial world a process would be, by 
means of which broken castings could 
be speedily and surely mended. Jt often 
happens that the real value of a broken 
casting itself is not very great, but de¬ 
lays arising from replacing the broken 
part with a new casting might mean 
large money losses to a rUanufacturer. 
By this new discovery, such delays may 
be prevented. 

Realizing the importance of this dis¬ 
covery to the craft, The American 
Blacksmith Company has been in¬ 
vestigating for some time the proper¬ 
ties of Ferrofix, the new brazing ma¬ 
terial. It was our purpose to learn if 
the process would do the work, and 
whether it could be handled success¬ 
fully by mechanics not specially trained. 
We sent a Ferrofix brazing outfit and 
directions for use to a blacksmith, and 
requested that he test it for us. He 
reported that he was unable to success¬ 
fully braze the piece he undertook to 
mend. Believing, however, that his 
failure might be due to not following 
the directions, we had several more tests 
made, this time personally supervising 
the same. The success of these tests 
showed that the previous failure could 
not be laid to any fault of the process, 
but rather to not heeding the direc¬ 
tions. One of our tests consisted in 
placing a ten-inch bar of cast iron, one 
square inch in section, in a testing ma¬ 
chine, and breaking it by fiexure with 
an application of 2,800 pounds at the 
center of the bar. The bar was then 
brazed, following the directions, and 
half an hour later was again placed in 
its restored condition in the testing ma¬ 
chine; fracture occurring this time 
with a load of 2,400 pounds. The 
fractured section showed that the bar 
had not been brazed along one edge, 
which accounts for its breaking at a 
less strain. Failure to braze at this 
portion was due to the fact that the 
clamp used to hold the pieces of the 


bar together was ineflicient, and left a 
crack of considerable width at the edge 
where the brazing failed. Another 
test was then made with a similar bar, 
using a better clamp. Much better 
results were obtained, the bar breaking 
under practically the same pressure 
before and after brazing. In both these 
tests the second fracture was at a new 
place, a film of cast iron at least iV 
inch in thickness covering the original 
break. In our test, the bar breaking 
in new places showed, strange as it 
may seem, that the fractured section 
was stronger after brazing than before. 
This may be due to burning out the 
carbon and weakening impurities during 
brazing, leaving a film of iron on each 
side of the reunited break, purer, and 
hence stronger than the original metal. 

It has been reported to us that tests 
were conducted under similar circum¬ 
stances at the Altcona Laboratory of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. An at¬ 
tempt was made to fracture a brazed 
joint on some heating sections. The 
piece was broken under a strain of 
14,000 pounds, but the fracture was 
from i to li inches away from the 
braze. The second piece was broken 
under a strain of 22,000 pounds in like 
manner, only that for the space of about 
one inch along the length of the joint 
(which was a cast iron pipe about four 
inches in diameter), it was almost on 
the brazed joint, a thin film of cast iron 
only intervening. 

From the investigations which we 
have pursued, we feel no hesitation in 
saying that any mechanic, by means of 
Ferrofix and careful attention to in¬ 
structions, can successfully braze most 
broken castings. It would seem to us 
to be one of the most important dis¬ 
coveries of its kind in recent years. 


The American Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers’ Association. 

A Proposed Movement of Vital Impor¬ 
tance to Every Blacksmith, Horse- 
shoer and Wheelwright. 

The business condition of the black- 
smithing, horseshoeing and wagon build¬ 
ing craft has long been receiving the 
careful consideration of The American 
Blacksmith. The various items and 
published articles dating from the 
initial number of this journal have 
brought forth a multitude of letters 
from the craft everywhere, with regard 
to the several great evils which affect 
the welfare of ‘‘our folks.” We need 
hardly mention of what these consist: 
Bad debts, slow collections, low prices 
and poor mechanics. 


Many methods of solvingthe problems 
involved have been suggested. These 
have been carefully investigated from 
every view point. As this issue goes 
to press, we are able to announce that 
within a very short time the incorpora¬ 
tion of an association under New York 
State Laws will be completed to take up 
organized, systematic and persistent 
effort to bring about a number of radical 
reforms throughout the entire country. 
The movement is to be organized under 
the name, “The American Blacksmiths 
and Horseshoers’ Association.” 

It may be said here, that the primary 
and most important object in view is 
the passage and rigid enforcement of a 
lien law in every State, which will 
legally protect each member of the 
craft and insure prompt payment for 
every piece of work done. This is 
something every smith recognizes the 
need of; it should have been brought 
about long ago. There are many other 
questions which mean much benefit to 
the craft which may be championed by 
the Association. These subjects will be 
taken up later. 

The American Blacksmith has been 
requested to become the organ of this 
movement, and this it gladly does. The 
aims and purposes have been presented 
for our consideration, and meet with 
our hearty approval for their honesty 
of purpose, and clean-cut, systematic 
effort for the advancement of the craft. 
It is high time for every one of “our 
folks” to get into line to secure that 
legislation which is almost absolutely 
necessary for the profitable conduct of 
their daily business. Other trades have 
secured it—why not ours? It cannot 
be accomplished in a day, and for early 
success, the movement must enroll the 
sympathy and concerted action of every 
blacksmith, horseshoer and wheelwright 
in the United States and Canada. At 
this time correspondence is earnestly 
solicited, and suggestions are in order. 
The services of an organizer will be 
needed in all counties. The plans pro¬ 
posed are broad and wholesome, so that 
no craftsman can have any hesitation 
about lending his support. The ipfiuence 
of the large army of blacksmiths and 
wheelwrights, if unitedly enrolled under 
one banner and working steadfastly 
toward one end, by their numbers alone 
will go far toward securing that which 
we so much need. Attention is called 
to the blank on page XI of this issue. 
Every man of the craft is invited to 
join in the movement, and to keep in 
touch with its progress, as will be out¬ 
lined in succeeding issues of this paper. 
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Has your Subscription Expired? 

If vou find a bill in this copy for nert 
year's subscription, it means that your 
subscription has expired. 

If it has expired, we hope you have 
found the paper so valuable to you in 
your work that you will remain with us 
another year, and for many years to come. 
Thousands of subscribers have written 
that a year’s subscription to The Ameri- 
OAN Blacksmith is worth a great deal 
more than a doUar to them, or to any¬ 
one interested in blacksmithing, carriage¬ 
building or horseshoeing. Many say one 
issue alone is worth that much. This, 
however, is a matter for you to decide. 

It is our purpose and endeavor to put 
out a paper worthy of the craft, and we 
would appreciate the aid and encoura^- 
ment of a prompt renewal subscription 
from you. At the same time, also, tell us 
how we can make the paper more valuable 
to you. 

We have constantly in mind the effort 
to make The American Blacksmith bet¬ 
ter this year than last by far, to make 
e€K)h issue better than the preceding one. 
The preceding article shows how deeply 
we have the interests of the craft at heart. 
We do not wish to take your name from 
our lists at the present time, and hence 
hope you will send us the money at once. 
No renewal subscriptions will be taken for 
less than one dollar per year. 

Remit bv money order, express order, 
registered letter or stamps. Do not send 
checks, as we cannot collect face value on 
them. Let us hear from you. 

Address The American Blacksmith 
Company, P. O. D. 974, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 



The following columns are intended'for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques • 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

How to Temper Stone Hammers—Will 
some one give me a good recipe for tem- 
Xiering stone hammers? James Davis. 

Tempering Copper Springs—Will some 
brother blacksmith tell me how to temper 
copper springs? Fred Barney. 

/ 

Tempering Mill Picks—Can any brother 
blacksmith give me a first class recipe for 
temi)ering mill picks to be used in country 
grist mills? E. Sager. 

A Shoeing Inquiry—I would like some 
brotlier smith to tell me some way of shoe¬ 
ing a horse that knuckles over in front 
and whose feet are contracted also. 

B. F. French. 

A Question on Hardening—I would like 
to know a good way of hardening the 
inside of anything in the shape of a cylin¬ 
der, without hardening the outside also. 
How is it best done? FREp Barney. 


Tire Fmmaoes—I should like to ask 
through the colunms of The American 
Blacksmith how to construct a cheap tire 
furnace for heating tires, five feet in diam¬ 
eter and smaller. O. M. Berry. 

Season to Out Timber—^If J. E. Gaines 
will cut his timber in July or August, and 
according to the old superstition in the 
dark of the moon,he will never be botliered 
with worms in the timber. B. B. Mallory. 

The Shoe Knee Hitters—In replying to 
Mr. T. G. Troster’s question about knee 
hitters, pare the foot level and use a side- 
weight shoe, putting the heavy part on in¬ 
side. I have never failed by using this 
slioe. W. L. G. 

Cracking of Steel—I would like to know 
the cause of steel cracking when cooled 
off quickly, that is, when tempering 
drills and tools of that kind. They some¬ 
times chip off. Does it show the wrong 
kind of steel? Fred Barney. 

Treating a Thick-Soled Foot—I would 
like to hear from some of my brother far- 
rier8,as to how to treat a hoi^ whose foot 
is very thick in tlie sole and very lame. 
Wlien I pare it out well and apply tar, 
oakum and leather, he goes all right for 
two weeks. I would like to fix him up, 
as he is a fine horse. J. K. Akins. 

A Question on Forging—How can I 
shoe a line trotter that forges? In the 
first place I don’t want to widen the ac¬ 
tion of the hind legs with side weiglits, and 
second, I don’t want to shorten the stride 
with heel weights. Tlie horse is not in¬ 
tended for the track, but is only a driver, 
and he has this bad fault, which I wish 
to correct. M. S. Hewitt. 

Removing Old Spokes—I think M. W. 
Ralph will find a very simple and effective 
way for removing spokes in the following: 
Having the wheel solid on a wheel-jack, 
cut a notch in the spoke. Place a brace 
or block under the spoke directly under 
the notch, and then ^ve a quick, sharp 
blow in the notch. Tliis will remove al¬ 
most any spoke. B. B. Mallory. 

An Experience with Gas Engines—In 
answer to the question of Hans Hanson in 
the October issue with regard to a 2 ^- 
horsepower Weber Engine for wood saw¬ 
ing, I would reply, that I have used one 
since last spring, sawing wood, cutting 
ensilage, running a threshing machine and 
a chum. I can saw two cords of wood an 
hour with a qinety-pound fiy wheel,using 
a twenty-four-inch saw. 

R. I. Parkhurst. 

A Few Questions for the Boys—I would 
like some of the craft to tell me how 
to build light metal wheels for pony carts, 
tricycles, etc., using thick gas pipe for 
hubs; how to braze the fianges on the ends 
to fasten the spokes in. Al^ the best way 
to make molds for casting spur, bevel and 
interval gear wheels. I am going to give 
the boys mv plans at an early date for 
making a lathe for metal work. The 
materi^ coats only a few dollars. 

Wm. Duff. 

Shoeing for Interfering—For interfer¬ 
ing hind feet I always use a light rocker 
toe shoe. Rock the foot out all you dare, 
place the toe calk on the inside, and make 
the inside tw’ice as high as the outside, so 
that when the foot breaks over it will rock 
out. My advice would be to put on a shoe 


of this kind and then watch the action of 
the horse from behind. If this fails, try 
a side-weight shoe. C. A. Gary. 

Gather on Wooden Axles—^In the <3cto- 
ber issue, the question was asked by H.O. 
Walker as to how to get the gather on a 
wooden axle witli skein. Center your 
axle at the large end of the hub, also at 
the small end. Tlien drop the centre 
point % of an inch down and of an inch 
forwam of the first center, and work from 
this last point for the center of the axle 
when finished. G. D. Gujlis. 

A Good Shoe for Bad Corns—Noticing 
an article by Mr. William W. Peters, I 
wish to give a diagram of a shoe which I 
used on a festered com; the letter A shows 
the seat of com. The horse was very lame. 



This shoe was put on and the horse was 
used on a butcher’s wagon and never lost 
a day. This is an original shoe, as I have 
never seen or heard of one like it, but it 
works well. J. H. Dietrich. 

Case Henrdening—I noticed in the Sep¬ 
tember issue that some brother smith 
asked about case hardening. I claim that 
I can take a piece of ordinary hoop iron, 
draw it to an edge,and harden it so that it 
will cut the toughest wood without bend¬ 
ing. This process is good for buggy axles 
and the like. Take xnrussiate of ix)ta8h 
and pulverize it finely. Heat your iron 
to a cherry red and then roll in the p^- 
siate of potash, or sprinkle it on until it 
melts. Then plunge into cold water, and 
you have a go^ hard surface. 

Willard Mann. 

An Interesting Question—I hold respect 
and a feeling of sympathy for one that 
will try to glean knowledge tlirqugh read¬ 
ing. One to be up-to-date today must 
devote a certain alfiount of time to educate 
himself. I ci® only say, study the anat¬ 
omy of the foot and limb, and then path¬ 
ology, and I am sure we all will do better, 
give perfect satisfaction, and be a god¬ 
send to the noblest and best of dumb ani¬ 
mals, the horse. I want to ask tliis one 
question. Wlierein lies the seat of pain 
in a horse in front? And if the methods 
of shoeing the past hundred years have 
been right, why do our horses go wrong? 

H. N. Mudge. 

Plow Lay Tempering—For tempering 
lays without w^ing, heat to a clierry 
red, and dip straight up and down into a 
solution made of three pails of salt, one 
pound of salamoniac, one pound of bine 
vitriol, one-half pound of cyanide of 
potassium to one barrel of rin water. 
Have a tank that will contain six barrels 
or more. Sink it in the ground so the top 
is nearly flush with the ground where it 
will keep cool during the summer. This 
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will cool your lay quickly, the slow cool¬ 
ing being tlie chief reason for warping. 
Have your lay right before dipping, and 
you will have very little trouble. 

T. K. Hanson. 

To Make Shoes Stay On—To W. H. 
Hahn^s question ^^How can shoes best be 
made to stay on?” my answer is as 
follows: Pare the feet down perfectly 
level, but not too close. Make the shoes 
to the feet. Be sure the heels of the shoe 
get a full beari^ on the quarters. Leave 
the rim as wide as xx)68ible. Set your 
nails slanting and high. There is not 
much danger of pricking, even though 
high, if they are driven out at the right 
angle. Star and Capewell horse nails are 
the best in my estimation. By this method, 
I liave had shoes stay froni two to four 
months. As a comlnon thing, farmers as 
a rule leave shoes on as long as tliey are 
solid, and 1 never liad a kick on their not 
staying. T. K. Hanson. 

A Plow Work Answer—Noticing some 
inquiries in the October number, I will 
submit the following to Hans Hanson,Jr., 
on “A Plow Work ^estion:” Make your 
lay level on the bottom of the landside 
and no more. Make the edge of the level 
to suit the landside and roll up a scant 
of an inch on the heel, extending grad¬ 
ually for about five inches. This tlirows 
the bearing of the right-hand side of a 
plow, which in nine cases out of ten is 
where the trouble comes in. For hard 
ground,finish the same as in the first case, 
but only before hardening give it a tap on 
the point downward so it will hug the 
ground liard. This is for sulkies or gangs. 
For easy draft in either case use good, soft, 
center steel and temper. Avoid any 
hollows along the center of the lay. 

T. K. Hanson. 

To Make Shoes Stay On—I would like 
to answer W. H. Hahn's question. To 
make the shoes stay on, use the Capewell 
nail. For No. 5 shoe and a good,strong foot, 
I would use No. 9 nails, “City” he^, as 
the “Regular” head sticks out, and com¬ 
ing in contract with the cobble is driven 
up and of course the clinch raises. Next 
1 would say, make the foot level, and fit 
the shoe full to the outside of tlie foot. 
Give a toe and heel bearing and have the 
slice to fit slack on the quarters both out¬ 
side and in, but more so on the outer quar¬ 
ter. Drive the nails high and strong, cut 
the clinches short. File under well, but 
not too much to finish. I use a Bryden 
shoe and while there is any shoe left it 
will not get loose. Always use a good, 
stout nail, and point it toward the toe and 
never back or straight. Tlie more a nail 
points forward, the more hold it has. 

J. H. Dietrich. 

A Good Scheme for Shoeing Bad Horses 
—Noticing in your August issue that a 
smith asks for a plan for shoeing vicious 
horses, I will give the plan which I use as 
it may help liim and others. 1 take a one- 
half inch rope, about twenty feet long, 
and make a loop in one end large enough 
to slip over the under jaw. I then run it 
under the collar, between the front and 
between the hind legs, and bring it around 
by liis side. I then twist it around the 
piece between his front and hind legs 
about tliree times. Draw it up tight. 
Let one man hold on to the end of the 
rope, and the^ blacksmith is ready to begin 
operation. The horse will not kick many 
tunes, but the rope should be kept on all 
the while, as it will not be in the way of 
the smith. I have shod lots of bad kicKers 
in this way, and have always had great 
success. B. R. Slack. 



An Interesting Problem—I show here a 
drawing of a cylinder and bed plate of an 
engine, the bolts of which 2 % inches in 
dimneter, broke off just where they were 
welded (lap weld). The bolts in setting 
were put inside of a wooden box and 
cement poured all around. As the figure 
will show the broken bolts liave to come up, 
and cannot be driven down as there is no 
room for this. Three bolts are broken, all 
in the same place, about five feet ftx>m the 
top of the bed plate. It was a very poor 
weld in each case, as it showed the scarf. 
I would like to hear from some of my 
brother blacksmitlis and mechanics as to 
how they w^ould remove the bolts. I am 
the head blacksmith in the National Steel 
Company’s Mill, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
the iSfaster Mechanic called on me to help 
him get these bolts out. They had to be 


BBOKXN BOLT TO BE REMOVED FROM AN ENGINE 
FOUNDATION. 

replaced before the mill could run, as it 
was not safe to run the engines without 
them. I would like to have some of the 
boys tell me through the columns of this 
jiaper how they would take them out. 
Then I will show how we did the job. 

George Gardner. 

How to Make Shoes Stay On—To shoe 
a horse to make the shoes stay on long re¬ 
quires care in several steps of the work. 
First, in fitting the slioe the nail holes 
should be punched slightly slanting, so as 
to foUow the slope of the foot. Also 
punch them just large enough to take 
the nail required and no larger. Next 
fit the shoe to the hoof all around, taking 
care to fit it full at the quarters. Before 
proceeding to drive the nails, or better, 
before selecting the shoe and fitting it, 
examine the wall of the foot to see 
whether it is thick or thin. If it is a thick, 
strong wall, the nails may be started deep 
and be driven low, but if the walls are thin 
and weak, the nails must be driven shallow 
and consequently high, in order that they 
may have a good hold. In drawing the 
clinches, be careful with a tender, weak 
foot not to draw them too tight. In cut¬ 
ting off the clinches remember that a clinch 
one-sixteenth of an inch long properly 
done will hold as well as one three-six¬ 
teenths of an inch long. Harry LenhART. 

Remedy for Knee Hitting—In reply to 
a question in the November issue by J. C. 
Troster, I will give here a method of my 
own, which has worked successfully on 
knee hitting. Take a front shoe and turn 
the heels os usual, leaving the inside heel 
calk just a very little higher than the 


outside one. Weld a toe calk on the inside 
fully as high as tlie heel, and draw it down 
to a feather edge on the outside of the 
shoe. Then draw a little of the outside 
of the shoe up, as you would a toe clip. 
Begin at the toe c^k and turn up as far 
back as the second toe nail hole. Then 
level the foot as near as possible, and set 
slioe as full on the inside as the gait of 
the horse will allow. By taking off as 
much of the outside as it will stand with¬ 
out injury, you aid nature a little, which 
is all that is necessary. Tliis gives the 
foot a tendency to roll to the outside toe. 
If this is repeated about three times, the 
horse’s feet will naturally level up, and he 
will never hit his knees. Tliat is my ex¬ 
perience. If Mr. Troster can understand 
my meaning, this method will be of good 
use to liim, and if properly done cannot 
fail. M. L. Beal. 

Plow Lajdng—Referring to the matter 
of plow laying, I would say that I think 
Mr. Green’s article on page nine of the 
October issue is in the main correct. I do 
the work in about the same way, except 
tliat I do not use clamps in fitting. I firat 
fit the short landside in line with the 
plow. Then I cool it off, place it in posi¬ 
tion with mv hand, lay on the sliare, and 
change it if necessary to lay down all 
along the line. Wlien the landside is in 
XX)sition, take a pencil and mark on the 
outside edge of both lay and landside. 
Then mark the place with a chisel, place 
the point of the ^are in the fire and bend 
the point under. Place the landside be¬ 
tween, hammer it down solidly and com¬ 
mence to weld, always keeping the marks 
together, and a perfect fit is guaranteed. 
The grand secret is in welding and in 
taking the heat. Tliis must be done 
evenly all through the landside, not allow¬ 
ing a heat on the top comer with a tliird 
of the bar cold. Use a light, broad-faced 
hammer. Practice in tliis line is neces¬ 
sary for success. Theory is very well to 
have, but alone it is worthless. I have a 
pair of tongs, such as Mr. Green shows, 
but I have not used them for years except 
on old lays where the bar has broken off. 
I think Mr. Green is all right on long 
landsides, except that I work to a mark to 
avoid ta^ng off the whole plow when 
welding up. Take the first heat at the 
top and work down. O. W. Smith. 

An Interesting Letter—Please find en¬ 
closed J|1.(X) for another year’s subscription 
to The American Blacksmith, your val¬ 
uable paj^r as well as my own. I not 
only consider it as your valuable paper, 
but a valuable paper for myself or any 
other blacksmith, horseshoer or wagon 
maker. What interests me the most are the 
articles printed for the three above men¬ 
tioned craftsmen, horseshoers especiallv. 
There is coming a time when we black¬ 
smiths will be dropped and droi^)ed aw¬ 
fully hard too, if we don’t master the art 
of horseshoeing; and every one who 
practices the art ought to be compelled to 
pass a State examination or be dropped. 

I wish to make a replv to the question 
of J. C. Troster in the November issue, 
“ How to shoe a knee hitter?” The case 
he refers to may be a very stubborn one 
to effect a complete cure on by the first 
shoeing, but I will give my idea. 

Pare down the outside of the foot as low 
as good judgment will allow. Make a 
heavy inside-weight shoe, according to the 
weight of horse and size of foot, fit the 
shoe full to the inside and close on the 
outside, leaving the outside even in length 
with the heel of the foot, with a very low 
calk, if any at all. Let the inside mn back 
a little beyond the heel with a side calk 
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welded on or turned on, either way will 
do. I would weld a low toe calk in the cen¬ 
ter of the shoe and bevel it towards the 
outside of the shoe as much as possible. If 
the horse does not stand square, or his 
ankles are inclined outward a little, take 
a piece of leather and lay it under the shoe 
on the inside from the center of the toe 
to the lieel. Have tlie shoes reset every 
two weeks, as the inside is undoubtedly 
weak, and will give way before the shoes 
would need resetting on a sound hoof. 

Wm. Baldwin. 

Spoke Drawing and Timber Cutting— 
I saw in the November number of The 
American Blacksmith a query by M. W. 
Ralph for a simple device for drawing 
tight spokes from a hub. Saw into the 
b^k of the spoke and cut oat a notch. 
Take a hand ax or foot adze and drive the 
spoke out. First place the six>ke on some¬ 
thing solid, and liold a sledge hammer 
underneath the notch in the spoke while 
driving it out, and you will find very little 
trouble in drawing the tight spokes. 

Also brother J. £. Oaiues wants to know 
the best time of the year to cut oak and 
liickory timber. Cut it in the spring of 
the year as soon as the bark will peel off 
nicely. Then put it away out of the 
weather, but place sticks between it to 
keep it from springing or warping. You 
will then have timber that the worms will 
not bother. I am now in my sixty-sixth 
year,andhave been working in the wagon 
shop ever since 1 was eighteen years old, 
and have worked timber ^tten out at all 
seasons of the year, and find that which 
is cut early in the spring by far the best. 
It is more solid, lialder and heavier. If 
you want good hard sxx>ke and fellow tim¬ 
ber, get it out in the early spring, tlirow 
them in the water and let them stay there 
eighteen months. Then take them out 
and put them away out of the weather for 
eighteen months. Have the spokes turned 
and the felloes sawed out and dressed and 
put into wheels, and they will last a life¬ 
time, for my father has tried it twice. 

I think that brother R. A. Wood’s way of 
drawing tight spokes from the hub is 
rather too much work, and then it will 
not do on buggy spokes. To cut a notch 
with square shoulder in the back of the 
spoke and drive them out is simpler, and 
will do for large and small spokes. 

D. J. Lessel. 


Welding Plow Lays—In answer to W. 
A. Henry on welding up lays, I will give 
my method, which rarely fails, even in 
w^di^ lays by the hund^. Make your 
landside slant with the frog of the plow, 
and bevel in the bottom one quarter of an 
inch deeper than landside of plow, as the 
weld takes up about that much. It is 
always well to have the landsides deep 
enough. Get the bevel on the landside 
point right with the point of the mold- 
board. If you use sliare, upset on the 
outer edge. Of course you must allow 
for that in the bevel. Now get your 
point set right on the landside. Next fit 
your lay, and remember tliat ten minutes 
extra spent in fitting your landside and 
lay may save you an hour after you com¬ 
mence welding. Fit your lay so it rests 
well on the heel of tlie landside and per¬ 
fectly close down for about seven inches. 
I use a clamp made out of one by one-half 
inch stock with which no set screws are 
necessary. See that the back of your lay 
has the same curve as the moldboard and 
when resting tlie lay firmly on the land- 
side, sliould it not fit tlie back brace on 
your plow, give the lay a twist till it does. 
Then lay share on landside and drive the 
clamp up to witliin about five inches of 


the heel. Make an ordinary wedge and 
drive it between your lay and landside 
mint to throw the pressure on the heel. 
Now clean your fire, take the first heat 
on the heel and work towards the point. 
Finisli as you go along, which saves run¬ 
ning forth and back over the lay. Always 
turn under all you can nicely spckre and 
never cut off the point, as that is the 
strength of the lay. Following these 
rules, you will liave no trouble in weld¬ 
ing. Use clean borax. Drill no holes 
before welding. I liave welded hundreds 
of lays by this method and to my knowl¬ 
edge have had but one lay crack open in 
the weld, and that after it liad run two 
seasons. T. K. Hanson. 

Tools for Removing Pipe from Drilled 
Wells—I have seen in your paper some 
tools for removing pipe from drilled wells, 
and as I have in^e one myself which I 
think will never let go once it has taken 
a hold, I will explain how I made it. 



A DBILLBD-WEIA. PTPE-RBMOVINO TOOL. 

For a tool to remove a IJi-inch pipe, I 
take a piece of 1-inch round steel about 
five feet long. Then I take a piece of 
^-inch rod, two feet long, and after bend¬ 
ing it into the sliape of a V, weld it to 
one end of the first piece, making a loop 
some seven or eight inches lo^ for a 
sliding link to play in. This will aid in 
starting the pipe if it should happen to be 
very flbrmly held. On the otlier end of 
the one-inch rod I liammer out an in¬ 
verted wedge seven inches long, and be¬ 
yond the wedge I taper the iron to a 
point. Starting about one-half an inch 
from the shoulder thus formed, I cut an 
oblong hole about three or four inches 
long through the wedge from fiat side to 
fiat side. I then made two wedges which 
will fit into the recess of the one-inch rod, 
formed where the inverted wedge was 
made. In each of these small wedges I 
made a hole of an inch in diameter, 
^ of an inch from the lar^r end. Then 
using a )^-inch countersink, I counterbore 
the holes on the rounding side of the piece 


nearly throi^h the flat side. Placing the 
two wedges in the recesses of the one-inch 
rod, I put a piece of T^-inch iron of the 
proper length tlirough the holes in the 
two wedges and the slot in the inverted 
wedge on the inch rod. This A-inch piece 
I then upset on each end, making it just 
long enough so tliat the small wedges will 
have a play of about three inches in the 
direction or the length of the tool. 

When I use the tool I wrap a piece of 
wire around the wedges on the lower end 
just tight enough to hold them in place 
while uie tool is being lowered, but wliich 
will be pushed up when it is once in the 
ppe, thus releasing the wedges which slip 
down and are ready to take a grip on the 
pipe. I then give the tool a few sharp 
jerks to secure a good hold and then a 
steady pull generally moves the pipe. I 
guarantee that the pijie will split before 
5ie tool will slip. Anton Oleson. 


Some Good-Natured Kicks—This is just 
Xilain sliop talk and a few kicks. I hea^v 
sympatliize with Mr. Smith in his kick 
about farmer blacksmiths, as we have 
some of them here, but they are not the 
only ones that help make Me miserable. 
The late comers are among them. I don’t 
mind working hard all day, but I want to 
stop when night comes on. Some men 
will insist on you working after hours, 
and then get mad if you don’t do it. 

Then there is the “can’t-wait” man. 
You know him by the cut of his jaw. He 
comes storming in and wants you to stop 
everything and do his work. He is in an 
awful hurry. You work like sin to do his 
job in time and the chances are he will 
st^ around all day after all. 

T^en i^ain comes the man with his 
plows. He has wired them in his wagon 
good and strong. He will call you out 
and take up a lot of your time, telling you 
all about them, and he will suggest to you 
how to fit them. Wliile you are helping 
take off the wires, you could almost do 
the work. During the time he is telling 
you about it, the “hurry-up” man is 
XXiking you in the short ribs to get his 
work done. 

And how about “Old Windy?” You 
know him, don’t you? Well, he comes in 
and takes hold of your bellow’s wle and 
proceeds to talk you to death. He tells 
vou all about everytliing you sliould 
know. He tells you that you are the 
only man that can shoe his horse to keep 
him from interfering, and that he won’t 
let any one else slioe him as long as he 
gets it done on “tick,” as he calls it. 
About this time a team draws up and a 
farmer wants a bolt put in his buggy. He 
says it won’t take you a minute, so you 
go out to put it in and while you are gone 
“Old Windy” takes a “fool” notion to 
blow your bellows just to keep your shoes 
hot for you Wlien you go in he lias 
them burnt up. 

There is still another man. He is the 
“Cheap Jolm.” He comes in with a 
basket of horseslioes that he has collected 
goodness knows where. Tliere are not 
two alike in the whole lot. He tliinks 
you are getting rich and wants all he can 
get out of you. I am hot referring to the 
poor “cuss” for I like to help them. I 
liad one occasion to put in two axles for a 
man of the cheap class some time ago. 
When the work was done he wanted to 
take the old axles home with liim for 
wood. He lived in the country with 
plenty of wood and we were paying $3.60 
per cord for it. But it takes all lands to 
make up the world. As the old man said 
to liis friend, “ Everybody’s a little queer, 
but you and me, and sometimes I think 
you’re a bit queer too.” W. L. G. 
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J.".LAWN MOWERSl-j;:”? 

If so, you should grind them. With power and 
one of my grinders in your shop you could con¬ 
trol the business in your section. 

PRICES. $75. $150 and $225 
C. I?. ZACHARIAS, Asbury Park, Dl. J. 


THE BIST TOP 

—— world 
for the least money. Write 
for Price List. 

C. G. MEYER 

Manufactu,.^ Buggy Tops astl Ttlmmhigs 

TIFFIN, O. 



To Sett a Valuable Hor^e 

Advertise It In 

THE HOUSE WOULD 

OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 

It Costs $1.00 a Week for One IncK Ad. 
Plenty of Testimonials of Quick Results. 



THEN ‘ LOOK AT THIS" 


WRITE FOR PRICES 

Wb Are Experts at Repairing Old Wrot Anvils. _ COLUMBUS ANVIL AND FORGING CO., Columbus, 


THE NEW LITTLE GIANT 

U, S. PATENT. JANUARY 1, 1901 
CANADA PATENT, AUGUST 20, 1901 


NOW IN USE 


HUMMERS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


ATRIP-HAMMER 

Is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 

And Will Pay for Itself 

IN ONE YEAR 


THE EASY 

PATENT APPLIED FOR 


50 NOW SOLD 


For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 


MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 


BLACKSMITHS, HORSLSHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS : If you are in sympathy with the movement described on page 57, sign 
and send the blank below. Send i^ouey orders, express orders or stamps, but not checks. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITHS & HORSESHOERS* ASSOCIATION, 

453 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please enroll my name as in favor of securing in this State a Blacksmiths and Horseshoers’ Lien Law, and other le^slation 
favorable to the craft. I agree to use my influence personally and by correspondence with our representative in the State Legislature. 

I enclose |1.00 in payment of a year’s subscription, beginning January, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. NOTE.—If you are already a paid subscriber, scratch this out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local county associations. 

Name and Address.------------ 

Town____ County..... State________ 
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THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD” 


I^GASAND 

GASOLINE 



MODEL I 


OF l-tiSr' 

PERFECTION 


I WRITE 
^CATALOG 
PRICES 


The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON ST--CHICAGO. 
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WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

iran< a7ul for sale advertisement a ^ situations 
and help wanted, articles new or second-hand, 
and business opportunities, ivilI Ije inserted utider 
tnis head. The rale is twentycents a line. 
Send cash with order. No inaerf iona of less than 
two liiuis accepted. All answers to advertise¬ 
ments received cU this office will be forwarded to 
their proper destination. 


ANTEI>.—A second-hand foot-power screw¬ 
cutting lathe. Must be cheap and in good order. 
_P- REED, Darnestown. Md. 


EOJi SALE ,—Horseshoeing shop, in town of 
14,000 inhabitants. Oldest stand in the town. 
Running three men. 1200 stock on hand. Selling 
to go into another business. Price $600. 
_ G. E. HARDCASTLE. Monclair. N. J. 

EOH SALE .—1 will .send to any black.smith 
full instructions of how to re-silver mirrors for 6 
cents a square foot. You can make big money 
at night doing this work. Send $1.00 for full 
instructions. W. L. GREEN, 

Box 383. Monroe City, Mo. 

EOK SALE —For one dollar. New ideas and 
new methods for working stael by using Toy's 
hand-colored charts. Chart A explains narden- 
ing to any degree. Chart B explains scientific 
and plain tempering in oil, water or tallow, show¬ 
ing true color each tool should be and telling 
what it will stand. Also 40 new steel working 
methods on plow and machine forging, with five 
of the best steel welding compound receipts in 
use for all the new steels made. All for $1.00. 
Samples Free. W. M. TOY. Sidney. Ohio. 



WYCKOFF, SEAMANS d. BENEDICT 
Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway New York 


Prices Current — Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers’ 
stock. Buffalo, N. Y., Decemlier 1. 1902, and are 
subject to change. No variations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices, except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred pounds. On bars and fiats prices 
are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

^ in., round or square; Iron, $3.10; Steel, $2.00 

% in., “ “ “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

^ in., *• “ « 2.50 “ 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

Iron.$2.50; Steel.$2.40 

. 2.40; “ 2.40 

. 2.60; “ .. 2.60 


^ xl 

Vj xl^in., “ 
3-16xl>Jin., “ 


Norway and Swedish Iron 
H in,, round or square.. $4.90 

^in., “ “ .. 4.30 

J^xlin.:. 4.30 

U X 134 in. 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, % x >4 in. $3.40 

For No. 2 shoe, U x % in. 8.00 

For No. 3 shoe, % x ^ in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, % X % in. 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

}4x%in. and larger. $3.50 

Spring Steel. 

% to 13^in.Round8.0p.Hearth$4.00, Crucible ^.OO 
6in ’ 


yu xym lu.xvuunus 
IV-itod in. hj No. 4 
gauge to 3^in.Flats 


4.00, 


6.00 



Carriage Bolts. (Net Price per Hundred). 

M X 2 in.. $0.54 Vf, x 2Hin .$0.82 

X 2>iin .. i:. -c . 

X 3 in 
5d6x 2 in 
5-16x 3 in 

Tire Bolts. (Net Price per Hundred). 

3-16 X l^in.$0.18 W x l^in..$0.28^ 

8-16x2 in.. .21 Sx2 in. .31W 

8-16x3 in.. .27 ^x3 in.8734 

Hot Pressed Nuts. (Blanks). 

in.$0.09 lb. net 

.•..06 “ “ 

7-16 in.06 “ “ 

3^ in.04 7-10 “ 

Note.—B ase prices or most common sizes are 
listed alxiye. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will be 
published in following issues. 


CUMMINGS & EMEICSON, 

Blacksmith and Wagon Makers^ SuppKcs^ 

PEORIA, ILL. 


il 


TRINITY TRUE” HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 

Especially designed for heavy cutting at highest possible speed 
BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK 

Westmoreland Steel Company, ^ Pittsburg, Pa.. 


“R. Nushet’s Special Steel 


pp 


Twenty-five Years' Experience in Engineering Works in All Parts of the World 
Proved Beyond all Dovibt that this Steel is irv every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MAMJEACTVRED 

It is Mi^e Especially for Lathe, Planing, Boring and Slotting Tools, and Nail 
Cvitters. ^ Uniformity of Qvjality in Every B8>.r. ^ A Great Saving 
in Steel, Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 

There Are No DlHIcultles to Contend With in Forging R. MUSHET^S Special Steel Into Tools 

SAMuiToSBORNTcoT^’’ ^sHEFFtE^ro" 


Sole Representatives In the United States 

B. M. JONES U CO. 

1S9 T>e-iJon.ihire Street 145 Liberty Street 

'BOSTON NEW y'OTt.K. 

TELEPHONE CONNECTION 
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Latbss and Drill Presses 

BspeoiaUj for Blacksmitha 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists* 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO., 132 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0 . 
ESTABLISHED 1836 

BEAIS « CO. 

Iron, Steel 
and Hardware 

Tools and Supplios for Horsoshoors 
and Gonorai Blacksmiths 
Carriage Hardware and Woodwork 

44, 44, 48, 5$, TERRACE. BUFFALO, N. T. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 

A. CUTLER & SON 

Office fnnilMK 

507*509 WastalOilOll SL, BUFFALO. N. T. 

Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safe<>t. and most 
efficient |JOwer for black¬ 
smith and wagon shops. 
Refined or crude oil us^. 

Be sure and get my prices 
and caulogue—free, . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St.. Boston 

Ashmead, Clark A Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS. CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

Sll‘613 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA, 



** The Standard 'Balt Ajete 


99 



THE ONLV 
ATTENTIOM 
EVER REQUIRED. 


Ten times loneer distance than any other axle. Best for solid Rubier ^d Pneumatic use, as anybody 
can use them successfully. No attention or adjustment reauired, as the whwls are never 
taken off except for repaire. This axle is a wonder. Ask us to tell you all about it. 

“BEST FOR AUTOMOBILES.*’ 

Standard “Ball Ajele WorKt, Lanca^er, Ta. 


CAD DAACINA METAL SHINGLES 

rUK KUUrinil and tiles, thebeetrooflns 

in the world 
for house or 
bam. Easily 
applied. Cat- 
alome, prices 
and teet^on- 
ialB free for 
the asking. 

MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. J. 




YOU HAVE 
• PROBABLY 


f fERE*S A BOOK 

BEEN LOOKING FOB 

Fooei’s mechanical tables 

Giving Circumfsrsness of 
Circiss bysighth Inchssup 
to twsnty fast, Wsight of 
Rsctsngulsr Iron, Round 
and Squsrs Bar Iron, Anglo 
and Shsst Iron, and othsr 
misesliansous tablas. . . 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
PRICE, - - 50c„ Postpaid 
Make Yourself a Chrlatmas Present of n 

American Blacksmith Company 

P.O. DRAWS R 074 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 



Have You Important Letters ? 

Why File them In Wooden Drawers ? 

Steel Vertical Letter Files 

ARE INCOMBUSTIBLE, CONVENIENT, 

DURABLE. LOW-PRICED CABINETS 
CARRIED IN STOCK. ALSO STEEL 
CARD INDEX AND DOCUMENT CAB¬ 
INETS. 

SEND FOR booklet; 

“ STEEL VERTICAL FILES ** 

ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 1 


PUT ON YOUR OWN RUBBER TIRE 



DO NOT SEND WHEELS AWAY FROM YOUR OWN SHOP 
. . . FOR RUBBER TIRES, PUT THEM ON YOURSELF . . . 


Write for Price on Our Complete Outfit, 

Within the Reach of Every Blacksmith 


Muncie Wheel & Jobbing Co. 

401 BOYCE AVENUE, MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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American Blacksmith Premiums 

Free, Postage Prepaid, to New Subscribers or Persona Securing New Subscribers 

Among the mighty army of blacksmithing craftsmen, there are many who are not familiar with Thb Ambrioan Blacksmith. Oar 
premium offer is to induce all who do not know the Journal to read It for one year. This will convince them that it is worth a great deal 

more than the subscription price. 

WB QUARANTcB suoecribers twen^ pa^es of solid reading matter each month. The foremost craft authorities are regular con¬ 
tributors. No trade puffs, funny stories, stale clippings. Two hundred and forty pages every year of the best craft literature, b^dsomely 
illustrated not counting the ad. pages. Columns always open for questions or letters. Isn't this a great big dollar's worth ? 

Every new subscriber sending os one dollar will receive Thb Ambrican Blacksmith for one year, a copy of Ihe premium picture, 
" The Village Smithy," and any one single subscription premium offered below. 

If you can get any other person or persons to subscribe, at one dollar each, you will be entitled to a choice of the premiums correspond¬ 
ing to the number of subscribers secured. They get the paper and " The Village Smithy." Ton get the premium. Back numbers with fuller 
description of our premium offers sent on request. All premiums are strictly as described. 

Tou do not have to be a subscriberyourself to get a premium for raising such a club of subscribers. I^ou are not a subscriber you 
may include your own name tn the club. We will give you cash commissions insmd of premiums, if desired. Write for particulars. 

Oxidized Silver 
Match Safe. 

This handsome, durable pocket 
match safe is made of oxidized 
silver and will not tarnisli. Beventy- 
flve thousand of these were sold 
from the Pan-American souvenir 
stands last >car at seveuty-hve 
cents each. The safe is a beauty. 

FREE FOR ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION. 



Handy Bench Level. 

We offer a handsome and reliable little bench 
level, B}4 inches long. Blacksmiths and car¬ 
riage men will find use for it every day. 

FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 

Horseshoers* Rasp. 

We offer one of the best horseshoers* rasps made, sixteen inches 
long. The metal is special refined crucible cast steel, and is properly 
hardened and tempered. 

SENT FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Farriers Hoof Knife* 

This knife is made of special refined crucible steel care¬ 
fully tempered. The manufacturers state that it is their 
very beet product. FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 

Blacksmiths* Steel Folding Rule. 

1 arrangement we offer a two-foot rulej^ of an inch wide, 
■ This is a 


By . „ 

made of the best quality of spring 
double-arm rule, graduated in eighths of an inch. 

SENT FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


I tempered steel. 


i a single-joint 



Solid Frame Hack Saws. 

This hack saw has a solid steel frame, giving a very 
stiff saw which cannot be cramped by straining up the 
blade. The saw may beset to cut in either of four 
directions and tightened by simply turning the handle. 
It is well made in every respect. We offer an eight- 
inch saw complete with one blade. 

SENT FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Blacksmiths* 

Aprons. 

These aprons are made of 
the beet quality of raw-hide, 
size 26 by 84 inches. They 
are correct in shape and are 
provided with long leather 
strings of ample length for 
tieing. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



fitted with the best iridium tips, 
moment the pen touches Ime 


The Electric Diamond 
Grinder. 

The stone used in this grinder 
is TOnuine carborundum The 
chain and gearing arrangement 
gives high velocify to the wheel. 
This is therefore a rapid cutting, 
highly-serviceable machine. 
Bach grinder is furnished with a 
buflLng wheeL 

FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Hack Saw Blades. 

We make two offers of hack saw blades, of the finest quality of steel. The teeth are carefully set and tempered by an improved process, 
which leaves them hard and tough. The set assures a free, smooth cut and gives a very rapid cutting saw. We will furnish any size of saw 
up to twelve inches, gix BLADES SENT PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. ONE DOZEN BLADES FREE FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Five new subscriptions gives you the hack saw and 7 blades. Six new subscriptions gives you the haok saw and 18 blades. 



GroLduoLted Tire MeoLSuring 
Wheel. 

This tire measuring wheel is a dur¬ 
able and convenient one. The point is 
held in place by 

_ friction and can 

Mgs beset in.^tantly. 
l[m It is light, 
strong and ac¬ 
curately made. 
The circumfer¬ 
ence is graduate<l in eighth.^ of an inch. 
The handlei.s of cherry. All other parts 
of highly finished malleable iron. No 
person who wisht^s to set tin's accurately 
.should do without one of the.se wheels. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



GloLfit Hoof 
PBk.ror. 


Claimed by its 
makers to bo su¬ 
perior to any other 
tool of its kind 
on the market. 
Weighs less than 
two pounds and makes a perfectly straight cut. A powerful and 
serviceable implement. 

SENT FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscription Price: United States and Canada. $1.00 per year. In advance; Foreign Countries. $1.25. Sample Copy Free 
NO PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR RENEWALS OR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR 
SPECIAL A cash Prize of TEN DOLLARS will be given the person sending 
In the largest club of subscribers between now and April I, 1903 
SEND MONEY BY POSTAL ORDER. EXPRESS ORDER. REGISTERED LETTER OR STAMPS. DO NOT SEND CHECKS 


American Blacksmith Company, 


P. O. Drawer 974, 
BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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CNGINBBRS* LICENSE 

SENT MECHANICS, ENGINEERS, 

FREE. FIREMEN, EEEdTRICIANS, ETC. 

40-page pamphlet containing oneationa asked by Bxamlnlng Board ot Engineers. 

Geo. A* Zeller, PuMlslier, Room i8 8* 4 tli 8t. Lronis, Bio. 



Send for Printed Matter. 


Apple, Economical Engine Igniters 

ARB POSITIVB1.Y THR BBST BUILT FOR 

•TATIONARV. AUTOMOSILC 6AS EW6INES EITHER TOUCH OR JUMP 

We are the Leaders in the Manufiicture ot 


IGNITING DYNAMOS, COILS AND PLUGS, MAGNETOS, GOVERNORS. ETC. 
The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co, ctJIs strcct Dayton, O. 


GAS GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Our engines will bear comparison with the best in their class, 
and are well known for their durability, simplicity and ease of 
operation. A big feature is our M.AGNETO GENERATOR, 
geared direct to the engine, doing away with batteries and hot 
tubes. Send for Catalogue 



THE FRANK M. WATKINS MFG. CO., 


637 BAYMILLER ST.. 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


SSS ACME ADJUSTABLE BLACKSMITH TONGS 



A GOOD WORKMAN 

I Needs good tools, and only poor workmen use poor tools. If you are using old or inferior 
tools you are losiag moaey every dmy. Why ? Because you are losing time, and " time 
is money.” 

We sell good tools and we sell lots of them, because we sell them cheaper than aay 
other house la the couatry. Stop swearing at your tools. Stop wasting your time and 
losing your temper, and order what you ne^ from us, then you’ll be sure to have good 
tools, if you haven’t our catalogue send/or/I. You need It, It will save you moaey, 

OUR 1903 CATALOGUE I 

will soon be out. If yoaget one and use It you will buy goods cheeper than you ever did 
before. Sit down now and write us to put you on the list. 

FORT WAYNE IRON STORE CO. I 

1405 CALHOUN STREET. FT. WAYNE. IND. ■ 



Plow and Harrow Discs Must 
be Kept Sharp. 


OUR GUHAX GRINDER 


SAFETY SHOEING RACK 

The mott tiicMStful shoeing rtek on the market 
Fully warranted. Circular and price will 
Intereatyou. Write uc. 

HUNT. HELM, FERRIS & CO. 

HARVARD. ILL. 



with DISC GRINDING AT¬ 
TACHMENT will grind 
the LARGEST PLOW DISC 
or the SMALLEST HAR- 
ROW DISC, and do it 
PERFECTLY, RAPIDLY 
and EASILY. Ton can 
do this work for the 
farmers, or sell them 
the machine to do it 
themselves ; either way 
there is money in it for 
you. Be sure to write 
us for prices and special 
discounts to Black¬ 
smiths. 


SCHOHELD & CO., 

FREEPORT, ILL. 



To Ownera of Qatolino Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 

^Auto-Sparker 

does away entirely with ail startinir 
and runitlnif battles, tlieir annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at¬ 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
33 Main Si, Pendleton, Ind. 


DODGE HALEY A CO.. Boston, Mass. 



Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 
General Agents for Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. Forges and Drills, 
Phoenix Horse Shoe Co., Neversllp Mfg. Co. Calks and Tools, 
Peter Wright & Sons, Hay-Budilen Mfg. Co. Anvils. 



Joyce’s Storm Curtains or 
Side Aprons for Vehicles. 

They actually protect the occu' 
pants from the inclemency of the 
weather. A boon to doctors. A 
comfort to all, as it makes a buggy 
or phaeton as warm and dry as a 
closcfl carriage. Hundreds now in 
use all over the U. S. Price com¬ 
plete on wagon, |io.oo. Liberal 
discount to agents. County rights 
ior sale. 

Address T. H. JOYCE, 

34th and 

CropseyAve. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOOB’S PATENT DROP AXLE AND 
SINGLE ELLIPTIC SPRING GEAR 


WITH SHORT TURN FIFTH WHEEL 

Adapted for Milk, 
Bakery and Gro- 
Wagons, ail 


it. 



eery 


^agons. 

iplete with 
wheel and shaft 
reaiiy for body, for 
|a6.so. 

^nd for Cata¬ 
logue giving prices 
on a full line of 
Bufirsy, BllfC and Business Wagon Gears, Wheels, Carriage and 
Wagon Hardware of every description. 

WILLIAM W. BOOB 428 E. 7th St., Cincinnati. 0. U. S. A. 



Leather 

Aprons 


Sold by all Jobbers 
in the United States 
and Canada. . . . 

Miniature ’’Aprons” 
Showing material and 
how made, mailed upon 
application. 


Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 
ST. IX>UI8,MO.,U.8.A, 


r™IT FOOLS THE MULES- 



18 USED IN SHOEING VICIOUS HORSES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


BATAVIA. N. Y.. JUNR w. 1909. ^ 

’ Yesterday I received a letter from a party asking for 
^ Information about the working of the rack and what satis- '* 
» fitctlon it gives. I wrote him right back that we would < 
, not be without one, and that it worked to our satisfaction. , 
, I thought it would be my duty to do so as there is nr thing , 

' like it. _ FRANK OTT. 

, Write for description and special price. . 

^ THE MARTIN HORSE RACK CO., Sidney. Ohio. * 
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STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO. 

KEOKUK. IOWA. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


RENSSELAER, 

INDIANA. 


Write at once if interested— 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Cheapest 


But the 


Best 


Net the 


YOU NEED A BINDER. 

WE SELL THEM FOR $1.00. 

your back numbers all in at once. bimpLicitj itaelf. 

EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 


as they come, or pat 


FOR SALE, complete bound volumes of THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH, Vol. 1, October, 1901 to October, 1902. 

The Number Is Limited and the Price Is Two Dollars. 

Two hundrtd and fifty.two pages of practical blacktmithliig, horseshoeing and 
carriaga building literature, not counting the ads. Our Improved Emerson Patent 
BIndar wRh aane. Price includes expressage. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY 

P, O. DRAWER 974 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY TERMS 

ARE OFFERED ON 


Lancaster and Niagara 

FORGE^^ 


THE BEST FORGES BUILT 

Fitted witK our new ball tuyere, | 
Improved fire pot, friction clutcK i 
and rlng-olllng bearings 


HAND 

POWER. 


TIRE SETTERS 


Gaaraiiteed 


Small cash payment this Fall and balance next year, or 
when machine makes the money. 


HENDERSON 


Warranted 


Tires Cold 


Haker 


e 
for 
AU 
Classes 
of Work* 


NIAGARA FORGE No. 250 


The RIN0=0ILING 


BEARING 


Kreai^ii im- 

S rovements on modern ma^nery. It 
oes away with waatefnl friction, prolongs 
the life of the machine and donbles its 
ease of running. Our portable forges are 
the only ones on the market built with 
ring-oihng bearings. Our friction clutch 
is something new, also an immense im¬ 
provement over the old style. 


They are mechanically 
perfect, and areacknowh 
edged to be the easiest 
running and most dur~ 
able forge sold . . • . 


A NEW CATALOGUE 

gives lots of Interesting In. 
formation about forges 
Send for one. Free. 


Niagara Hand Are the best 
Blowers and 


Drills . , . blacksmith or 

carriage builder can put in his 
.^hop. Catalogue tells about 
these also. Don’t forget to send 
for it. 


NIAGARA BLOWER No. 450. 


Lancaster Forge & Blower Company 


Office, Buffalo, /V. Y., U. S. A 


Works, Lancaster, /V. r. 


THERADni^ — 

D A K V U 3 rr... 

HORSE STOCKS E ir 

No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled and 
break. No bracing to roof or floor. The frames 
being hinged to the wall swing back out of the way 
when riot in use, occupying only a few inches of space. 
A perfect automatic device to - 

hold the foot perfectly solid in 
any position desired. Guaranteed 
not to skin or chafe the foot. 
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VftiTt fOR DtscmPTivt 

\ Circulars 

NWEYBURNCO. 

ROCKFORD ILL. U S A. 


^ ideal 


at Am 


CEARS-50 


DIFFERENT STYLES 

FOR BUSINESS, SURREY AND 
PLEASURE WAGONS 


THE 


BUSH 


Low-down. 

Handy 

Waffon 


with 4-Inch tire steel wheels. 


Cutters and Sleighs of All Kinds. 


T his i» our twenty-third Reason of manufacturing 
Rleigh goods, and we have a more complete 
assortment of up-to-date styles this season than 
ever before. 

We are offering special inducements in the way 
of low prices for orders placed during the next 
thirty days. 

W rite for catalogue and price-lLst. 

We can also furnish you some Imrgains in the 
carriage line, as we have a stock on hand that must 
be closed out to make room for our extensive line of 
cutters and sleighs. 

This is a rare opportunity, and if interested we 
would be glad to mail you catalogue and prices. 

KALAMAZOO WAGON CO. 

BOX 305. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

MRITC TO C. BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 
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TIRE SHRINKtR 


TIRE BENDER 


TO REMIND TOE*, 


ELECTROTYPE.^ 
ENCRAVINC CO. 


PLOW SNARE AMO OINCR STIEL SHAPES BLAHESLEV TurCRE IRON 


1 A.pron.fi 

\ For the Jobbing Tra.de. ; 


COLUMBUS 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 

COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

33 

Stating 

Horse 

Power 

You 

Need. 


Lennox Machine Co. 

Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
and Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 


“Mechanical Feed" 

Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to run and full power in all kinds 
of wecLther. Tlie latest improved 
and most wonderful Ga.soliue Eu^iie 
built. Prices? Well, just cut tliis 
out and write us before you buy. We 
have the be«t engine and we will make 
tlie best prices to Bhicksmitlis and 
Wlieelwrights. 2^0 to 40 H. P., all 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co. 

LoLnsing, Mich. 


Sa.rT\ples of LeaLther a^nd 
prices on SLpplicaLtion 


j The 


Hull Bros. Co. 

Hanbury^ Conn, 


Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits. Shafting, 
Mangers, Pulleys, Belting and Emery Stands. 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 

LEININOX MACHIINE COMPANY 

101 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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BARGAINS In Rebuilt Second-hand 

GASOLINE ENGINES 
Good as New 

Also New Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 

J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The New and Modem Method of 

HELDINe STEEL IS BY USING 
MONARCH 
WELDING COMPOUND 

It unites readilv »nd mskes perfect welds of Tool or C*it Steel 
“Oder any conditions. Used the same as borax, though fer 
superior and cheaper. Samples free to convince you. 

W. M. TOY, - - SIDNEY, OHIO. 


COOPER 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 



ENGINES 


Built In Standards, 
Pumpers, 
Geared Bases, Etc. 

WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 

Cooper Machine Co. 

Saltsburg, Pa. 

New York and Foreign 
Agents: The Frasse Co.. 38 
Cortlandt St.. N. Y. Phil.i 
clelphia Agents: Lovegrove 
te Co.. Inc., 143 N. Third St.. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


OUR.. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 

and G*soIin® blacksmith shop 

18 not complete without one. 
ENGINES It can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention afterstart- 
ing and will not affect your insur¬ 
ance. Our Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be fumlMhed complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ¬ 
ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
piping, and fully guaranteed. 
$ 110 Cash, or $ 136 on Time. 

^ LAZIER GAS ENGINE CO. 

1605-593 ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 



KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 


(With Inserted 
Wrought Iron Leg.) 



Jaw Opens 

List 


4 In. i 4 In. 

$16.00 

1 

5 in 

6 In. 

1 24.00 

1 

6 in. 1 6 in. 

7 In. 1 7 In. 

37.00 

58.00 

v* 

Sin. 

8 in. ' 

90 00 



Opens Parallel 

Figures in first column 
of table indicate weight. 

Strong as scientific lie- 
sign. with steel, wrought 
.ind malleable iron, can 
make it. 

Any blacksmith can fit 
a (wn.light iron) leg to 
this vise if it is desired. 


HOLLA.JVT)S 
MFC. CO. 

ERIE. PA. 



Prentiss PatcntYisw 
AU Stales 

LARCeST LINC IN THE WORLD 
ILLU5TRATtO-CATAlO$Ue • FREE 

pREKfiss Vise Co 

BARCLAY ST. NewYoRiv 


THE BUSS HOOF CUTTERI 

Meets the need of the Shoer 
better than any tool made* 



Bend for Ctrcnlar, 

^W, L BLISS, So. Egremont, Mass. 


Climax Welding Compound 

cj-m 



Welds all kiuds of Steel as easily as Iron 
Sample Free. 


For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 


Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND. N. Y. 


AIR CUSHION Rubber Horseshoe PADS 


HlgKest Award 
Buffalo Expo., 1901. 

*‘A.C.” PadN cure all ordi¬ 
nary cases of Foot Lameness. 

“TRY THEM.” 

No Slipping. -- 

No Balling of Snow, 

Write for Illustrated Booklet M. 

SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills with air at each step. 

That’s what breaks concussion. 

That’s what prevents slipping. 

That’s w'hat keeps the foot healthy. 

That’s wdiat cures lameness. 




Revere Rubber Co., Mfrs. 

- BOSTON, MASS.- 


One Man with the Union 
Combination Saw 

Can do the work of four men using hand 
tools, can do it easier and can do it better. 
TMs machine is suitable for ripping up to 
inches, also cross-cutting, mitering, rab- 
beting, grooving, dadoing, edging-up and, 
W’ith the extra attachments, scroll-sawing, 
edge moulding, beading,;etc. 

Machine sent on triaL ’ 

Send for catalogue ** A,” describing our 
complete line of foot, hand and ix)wer w’ood- 
working machines. 

The Seneca Falls Mfg. Co. 

274 Water St., Seneca Tails, N, Y, 



WE ARE LARGE MANUFACTURERS 



OF 


Plow Shares 
Land Sides 


CX/LTIVATO'R ^HOV^ELS, ETC. 

ALSO THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ALL GOODS GUARANTEED 

OF TRUCK WHEELS IN AMERICA WRITE US FOR PrTcES 


HAYAINA METAL WHEEL CO., HAY ANA. ILL, U. S. A. 
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mr A I Belbre an advertisement is accepted for this journal, careful inquiry is made concern- 

* vPs^» ing the standing of the house signinif it. Our readeia are our friends and their interests 

will be protected. As a constant example of our good Ikith in AMERICAN BLACKSMITH advertisers, we will make good to subscriliers 
loss sustained from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be notified within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misunderstandings between sub^ribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. * 



T. O. OCTIG^N, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

RUBBER HOOF PADS. 

A word to the wise is sufficient. Use Octigan's Pads and become con¬ 
vinced of their merits and worth. They are constructed on scientific 
principles and made from the best materials and w'ill give the desired 
results. When ordering pads rememl)er to address. 

T. C. OCTIGAN, 11 E. 26th Street, Chicago III. 



WHICH Way** Pocket Level 

I TELLS in an instant ** Which Way '* your work is out. 

See? It is the size of a silver dol¬ 
lar, and three-eighths thick. Nicely 
nickeled and polished. To intro¬ 
duce it, will mail one for 9 $ a-cent 
stamps. CALIPER CATALOGUE 

Free. E. G. SMITH, 
Columbia, Pa., U. S. A. 




PALMER 

2 AND 4 CYCLE 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES.. 


to 17 H. P. 

3 H. P. COMPLETE 
$ 100.00 

Send for Catalogue. 


^ PALMER BROS. 


-A 'BooK, for 
PracticcLl Smiths 


MODERN BLACKSMirniNG, 
RAT IONAL H OR SESHOEING and 
WAGON MAKING, ByJ.G. Holmstrom. 


WITH RULES, TABLES AND RECIPES. 

A necessity for Blacksmiths. Horseshoers, Wagon-makers, Mechanics and Apprentices. 

SI •00 ^ ,^^tinerican "RlacK-tmith Company 

POST.PAID. P. O. DRAWER 974. BUFFALO. N^Y. 



BOLT CLIPPERS, 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 



Axiom farriers 

SENT POST PAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 

PRICE, 35c. 


cos COB, CONN. 


AN INVESTIGATION 

Will Prove the 
Merits of Our 

Paints, Colors 
Varnish 

They are Money 
in Pocket . . . 

Btickeye Paint 
and Varnish Co. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

"The Australasian 
Coachbuilder & 



JOS. Fn McCOy C0.9 26 Warren ffebu^orfLCity 

The Nerkhofer Electrical Mforks Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 

. . . Manufacturers of - . . 

GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 

THE MERKHOEER ELECTRICAL WORKS CO, 


Wheelwright" 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal 
cirndating amongst Coachbuilders. Wheel¬ 
wrights and Blacksmiths throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, _ 

Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP* & CO., 

65 Market Street, 


104 E. Court Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Sydney, Anstralia. 


SNOW KING 



LEATHER BACK 


These Are Only Two 
* of Our Complete 
lines of 

Winter Pads 

They have Extra Heavy Heels 
and are the Best Made 

ALL Sboers Say So—Try Them 

Goodyear Tire; & Rubber Co. 

PAD MAKERS 

AKron, Ohio 


PATHFINDER. BAR 

HEAVY 



CANVAS BACK. Open or Closed 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 

. U.S.A- 


Every genuine ** Hay-Budden" Anvil Is made of 
the best American Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucibie Cast Steei. Every Gen¬ 
uine ** Hay-Budden ” Anvil Is made by the 
latest Improved methods. 


Hay-Budden 


Solid hfrought 

ANVILS 


THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, I8S8 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers’ Clip Horn, Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


hfARRAISTED 


WEIGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 

I OVER 75,000 IN USE 

Experience has proved th( Ir worth and demonstrated 
that ** May-Budden ” Anvils are Superior In Quality, 

. . Form and Finish tr any on the Market . . 

HAY-BIDDI^N MFG. CO. 

234-278 N. Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Buffalo Portable Forces 

SIXTY TYPES AND SIZES FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


COMPLETE LINES OF 

^ P£//VC//f 5, SHEARS, 

A bar cutters, tire 

\ |lJ|p|BF l| ^ BENDERS, TIRE UPSET- 

\ I TERS, HAND BLOWERS, 

\ I POWER aad HAND 

/ VI i ^ Write for ^ 

Catalogue 

JUST OUT 

The Old Reliable Blacksmith Forge No. 0. _ 

CONVINCING EVIDENCE OF 

The Durability of Buffalo Forges. 

CUHTICRTOWN, Ky., Sept. 6,1902. 

BurFAix) Forgs Co. 3U 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Qrntlbmbn : 

Please send me by mail one pinion, or small Al 
gear, No. 178, for Blacksmith Forge, No. 0. I hare used 
the Forge nearly seventeen years. 

Yours truly, 

A. B. ROW. 


OUR GUARANTEE 

^ The guarantee of the Buffalo 
Forge Company has always been: 
If any forge or blower Is not as rep. 
resented and perfectly satisfactory, 
return AT OUR EXPENSE. 

That Is why they have always been 

recognized 

as the 

Standard of 

the World. 


BUFFALO MACHINISTS’ FORGE, No. 1. 

ALL BUFFALO TOOLS AND 
FORGES GIVE THE SAME 
. SATISFACTION. . . 


BUFFALO FORGF COMPANY 


BUFFALO, ff. y'. 


No. 26 BlickomKh Outdoor Forgo. 
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r . 

Poor Old Onceuponatime! 

Prosperous Neighbor Vptodate! 

His strength is gone and he's quite worked out, 
Though he’s only fifty or thereabout; 

And the young ’prentice scowls as he toils away, 
While the customers chafe under long delay. 

Oh, slow is the fire that the bellows blow. 

In the forge as it stood thirty years ago. 

The good ’smith’s countenance beams with health, 

And his heart is glad, for he’s coining wealth. 

A clean, bright shop and a clean, bright fire— 

The ’prentice declares that he’d never tire. 

Oh, his work’s first-class and his custom’s large ; 

For he uses a Buffalo blower and forge. 

-<_ 

Send name and address on a. oostal card for a. handsome 
reproduction in six colors of tKe above picture ^ ^ ^ 

Buffalo Forge ^o., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The No. 400_ 

CHAMPION 

STEEL BLOWER AND FORGE 


Horseshoers 


Anvils. Vises, Blowers, Forges, 
Horse Shoes, Pads. Rasps, Nails, 
Files, Tqie Calks, Toe Calk Steel. 


Wagon and Carriage Wood 
Material and Hardware, 


The Increase in our business the past two years has been 
phenomenal, and convinces us that we give better satisfac¬ 
tion than can be had elsewhere. We succeed in pleasing. 


They are In high favor. We heartily recommend 
them, and you lose money every day you are with¬ 
out one. We sell them. Send us your order at once. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


KELLEY, MAUS & CO., CHICAGO 


increased Capacity, 


desire to call the attention of 
Blacksmiths and Repair men 
to the fact that our new 
draulic Junior” Hand Tire Setter 
is now made suitable for handx 
ling tires ZA inch x 3 inches^ 
and all lighter sizes—wheels 54 
inches diameter down to 34 inches 
and all intermediate diameters^and 
we shall be glad to furnish particu^ 
lars as to price and terms upon ap^ 
plication from interested persons* 


Address 

Junior Department,’ 


THE WEST TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NO CLAV 


ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


No. 100 


Hearth, 33K«46 Inches. 
Fan^ 12 Inches. 

Height, 30 Inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over all, 54 inches. 


J^eliable ^ 
Qur Choice 

Your ^hoicej I 

y^merica’s Choice 
[^eads Them Ajl 


the 

ROYAL FIRE POT^ 


HANDSOMUTi Bmmom Id eon- 
atractiT* dMtcn Is (TiuaaOkMl. atmottrv 
usdbMUlfKL 

SIMPLEST I Bmmm tea mm and 
eolau Maad (I pard oaty) la ateat aU 
Usaaa d o< U. 

BEST I Baoaaaa aada of tba baat aa. 
lartal, br tba baat artittatao aad baat 


SUPBUOR POINTS. 

No Balta. ao aalehao. do Rachata 

Tbe blowar oaaa nartllaiaa on ita baartaf, panalt- 
tuf Boaa ot eaae to posat down or out or up. aa 
adT ba daaifad . awotum aar aagto ot blov {apa. 
tbarabr Mtinc oaa albow aad 10 par eaol. ct Maat 
forea, baaldaa ralaabU roan ooeaptad br othw 
blowaia. 

Tha ctmak tana forward or backward, aa aolta 

Tba foara ara Phoapbor Bronaa aad Stoat, eat oa 
tha aioat artaotlflc priacipla: tbay ara flat, aad 
atraldhi cut (do tparal or tram Raanl : whsch 
ooaabsaad with Btaal Sbafta aad CoMpoaiOoa Baar* 
lapa marta aad aaaamMsd parfactJ/. nut aoHaiaaB, 
aad laakaa thd tba baat btowar la tba world. 

Tba Ooar Caaa la otl Ucht aad doat proof, parait- 
tmc gaari to ran ta a bath of otL 

Tba Blaat U rarjr powarfal, aad m poNttaa aad 
ataady aa a poarar btowar, aad lakaa leaa labor to 
oparmlo ibaa o«ban. Tba aftar blaat ia airoec aad 
laatlac. 

^*** 

IroB 

Baaagiraaaotid. 

Boo-CreBbUac 
faaadaOoa. 
TharooBUtakaa 
" la laaa thaa aaj 


It the ^ay 

are 


built that 
plea>se4> >so 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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NEW ^ MODERN PLANT 


Equipped throughout with all the known appliances for the 
economical manufacture of their well-known brand of 

Eki^te Hor^re and Male Skde^ 

Designed to meet the dennands of the most discriminating farrier 


In addition to a Large and Complete Assortment of Regular Patterns 

YOUR. PARTICULAR. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THEIR. 

“Right” and “Left” Hind Shoes 

MADE ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH-CLASS WORK 


IN THE REBUILDINO OF THE BURNED PLANT THE COMPANY HAS SPARED NEITHER. TIME 
NOIL EXPENSE. AND THEIR. IMPROVf:D MACHINERY. COUPLED WITH THEIR. LONG 
EXPERIENCE, ENABLES THEM ,TO OFF^R. TO THE TRADE A LINE OF ' 

SHOES WHICH ARE A DISTINCT ADVANCE IN HORSESHOE 
MANUFACTURE. GUARANTEED TO BE 

Perfect both in Quality of Material and Design 


WHEN PLACING YOUR NEXT ORDER SPECIFY “EAGLE SHOES” 

If you are unable to get them at your dealers urite us and 
—we will see that your wants are supplied 


EAGLE HORSE SHOE COMPANY 

ROLUNG MILLS AND FACTORY 

- SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U, S, A, - 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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THE No. 400 "SPIRAl SHAFT” 



shown on this page, is pre¬ 
cisely as it will be found in 
over 45,000 No. 400 Cham¬ 
pion Steel Blowers and Steel 
Forges in use among Black¬ 
smiths, Steam and Elevated 
Railroads, Boiler-makers. 
Bridge-builders, etc., whom 
we furnish as our best ref¬ 
erence. ^ ^ ^ 9 


Fourth 


The No. 400 SPIRAl SHAFTP 


SIMPLICITY is the key-note of 

the success and 
durability of the No, 400 Champion Steel 
J/c Blowers and Steel Forges, ^ 
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Patent Numbers: 

676,»22 34,882 
676,328 84,883 

676,324 34,884 

34.880 34.885 

34.881 607,629 

-AIAO- 

Great Britain 
Patent 
No. 9,662, 
May 26, 1900. 


y CHAMPION ^ 
BLOWER & FORGE 
COMPANY 


In its Fourth Year, with Over 45,000 in Ise 

The No, 400 Champion Steel Blowers and Steel Forges are now backed by over 
45,000 of the staunchest friends the world has ever known. The fact that many of 
these friends are the jnechanical brains of this great and prosperous nation, gives 

the No. 400 Blower a backing of Intelligence 
that no other tool can boast, and we 


T 


HE No, 400 
BLOWER 


in fact, is known not only to 
all the blacksmiths who have 
used it, but TO ALL THE JOB¬ 
BERS AS THE BLOWER WHICH 
HAS COMPLETELY REVOLU¬ 
TIONIZED THE BLACKSMITHS' 
FIRES OF THE WORLD, It is urn 
questionably the marvel of the cen,' 
tury, and there is NO MORE 
COMPARISON between 
any other METHOD OF 
PRODUCING HAND 
BLAST and that of THE 
No. 400 CHAMPION, 
THAN BETWEEN THE 
OLD MAIL COACH OF 
THE PLAINS AND THE 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS OF 
THE PRESENT. The one 
is of the Past, the other, the 
No. 400, is of the Present. 

The only Blower, 
in brief, that can 
meet the high 
standard re,' 


U. S. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 Steel 
Blower and 
Steel Forges 
granted 
June 11, July 
30, 1901, and 
April 16,1902. 


thus furnish as our best reference, 
as we always before 
have done, the great 
army of users of the 
No. 400 who are now 
scattered In every 
nook and corner of 
this great land; and 
these can In one 
moment tell you 
more of the time-sav¬ 
ing, labor-saving, and 
money-making quali¬ 
ties of this great Blower 
than we could If we wrote 
volumes on the subject. 


quirements of 
this intelligent 
age — an age that 
has never been equaled 
or even approached, in the matter 
of mechanical discovery, since the world began, 

BY SENDING YOUR ADDRESS 

on Ol postal we will forwoLrd 
you 8 l Souvenir Button 
of the No. 400 
Blower. 


WRITE FOR 
212-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Illustrating the largest and most 

up.'to.date line 
of 

LEVER AND 
CRANK 

BLOWERS AND 
FORGES. BLACK^ 
SMITH POST DRILLS 
SCREW PLATES. TIRE 
BENDERS. TIRE 
SHRINKERS AND 
WELDERS. 

POWER BLOWERS. ETC. 
manufactured 
under 

one control 
in the 
world 
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iHl*: 

-I9SSIMI 


1 

ISQs 

JANUARY 

1803 


SUROAT 

MORDAT 

T»JES0AT 

WEDRESOAT 

THUBSQAT 

FRIOAT 

SATURQAT 


F. QUA!. 

e 

F. MOON 

ia 

L. QUAII. 

19 

N. MOOR 

27 

i 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

fO 


1 I 

1 2 

I 3 

1 4 

1 5 

1 6 

i 7 


18 

1 9 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

24 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 1 




The above calendar witl> pad for the entire year 1903—the calendar printed in handsome colors— 
will be sent post paid to any part of the world upon receipt of request* by the Capewell Horse 

Nail Company, Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The Q\iality 


of Mercy 


Mo^t men tati^h 1o be 
merci_fut. Sometime-t 
they don’t Knotv hoto; 
sometimes, through 
ignorance, hordes are let 
-fitp and suffer. tShen 
otuners suffer. It’s^ood 
business for horse- 
shoers to help both man 
and horse ^ 


NEVERSLIP 

CALKS 

ARE MERCIFUL CONTRIVANCES 


Simple and Casy of Adjustment 


THEY PREVENT ALL SLIPPING. WHATEVER THE GOING 
THEY WEAR WELL AND SHARPEN THEMSELVES AS THEY WEAR 



heading horseshoers throughout the United States and Canada find profit in handling them. 


We sell only to horseshoers. It*s best to send for catalogue and full information. Save the 


coupons, which are packed in every box of calks, and get a set of tools free. ' 


Shoes already drilled, costing only four cents a. set for the drilling—any style, 
in sizes corresponding to all standard makes 


The Neverslip Manufacturing Co. 

JVEW /f. J. 

“Branch—242 "Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 
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STRONG 

SIMPLE 

AND 

DURABLE 


BUILT RIGHT! 
LOOK RIGHT! 
ARE RIGHT 
ALL THE TIME! 


--- t.W ■■ 

one, and in buying a WEBER you get th( 
benefit of our 19 years’exclusive Qas Engln( 
building; that’s worth your looking into 


Two BIACKSMITH’S Speciaities 




l^HP 


POWER- 


AND 
' ECO¬ 
NOMICAL 


The 2^ Horsepower WEBER JUNIOR as it appears at work. 

Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER: Every User ef a WEBER is an Endorser. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 


OXrF'S’, TSOLO. 
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BRADLEY 

Shaft toupLiNG 

WS a ihoroughly practical, quick shifting, ball bearing, and absolutely noiseless Carriage Shaft" 
^ Coupling, complete in itself, with no loose parts or pieces, and always ready. 

ONB HAND IS THE ONLV TOOL REQUIRED TO OPERATE IT. 




w 

0 . 


It automatically takes up its own wear, and with it shafts and pol^e may 
be exchanged in 10 Seconds. It is made entirely of Steel, and will out- 
wear any vehicle to which it is attached. It has 
been on the market 10 years, and there are over nl||V| 

500,000 Pairs of them in use. The best carriage- ^ 

makers everywhere use them. Blacksmiths can 
make a. good profit by attaching them to old or 
new vehicles. Sold by all fobbers in carriage 
goods. Printed matter free for the asking. 


C. C. Bradley & Son. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Shipped on Trial, and Sold on hg. Merits 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT BOTH WAYS, IF THE MACITO^E IS NOT - 
. SATISFACTORY AND AS REPRESENTED. .. 


THE BROOKS COLD TIRE SEHER 


IS A HAND-POWER MACHINE for 

setting heavy and light tires cold. It 

Is not necessary to remove the tire or 

the bolts. It is made of a high grade of 

steel; it does its work very rapidly and 

without kinking or injuring the tire 

or metal; it requires but one man to 

operate it, and it occupies a floor space 

of only two by three feet. Less than 

one-half a minnie is required to adjust 

the machine from a large to a small ^ ^ 

wheel, or vice versa, and put a wheel in 

the machine or to release a wheel and 

turn it one-half way round, in case you want to upset 

the tire fn two places. It upsets it in from 2^ inches 

to 8 inches of space. By this means we get rid of the 

reaction of the whole length of the tire and avoid over- 

dishing, springing or crushing the wheel to give 

the desired amount of dish. 

This is appreciated by patrons, and it sets the business 
wherever it is placed. It is the great^t tradedrawer 
and money-maker ever offered to blacksmith and repair A 

shops. Get one early and put yourself in the best pos- f 
sible position to get the full benefit of the coming season. ** 
IN ONE MONTH others have made much more with this 
Cold Tire Setter than it costs; it is probable that you 
can do likewise. Write as today for our SPECIAL WIN¬ 
TER TERMS and DESCRIPTIVE CiriCULAR. 


Brooks Ore machine €o.. 


121 North Wator Stroot, 
WICHITA. KANSAS. 
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'•nertetj 


STUDEBMER 

VEHICLE WORI^^ 

SOUTH BEHD tMt>- 


An 

jr Institution ^ 

matured throiujh the fulni .. of years. Incompar- 
af>Ie in magnitude, i tjuipmt nt, and the diversity and char- 
acti-r of its products. Its mission is sinjjh that of makin^f 


Vehicles and Harness 


STVDEBAKER BROS. MFC. CO. 

^ South Bend, Ind. 


A full line of Studebaker Vehicles, Harness and Accessories may be found at any of the following 

repositories: 

NEW YORK KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE:. DENVER 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DALLAS, TEXAS 

Also local agencies in all the principal cities and towns. 
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The Barcus Stocks 


O VER 500 sold in the last year. The only Stocks that are absolutely guaranteed to hold 
any horse perfectly without danger to either horse or man. Note the automatic foot 
clamp just in the act of catching the foot. The blacksmith kindly stepped aside while this 
photo was taken. In another second he would have had the horse’s foot securely fastened. 
The instant the trip touches the foot the automatic clamp locks itself around the foot, thus 
holding it securely and firmly. All danger of getting kicked or hurt while fastening a 
rope or strap, as all other makes of stocks do around a horse’s foot, is thus obviated. 
Can place any foot in any position instantly. Guaranteed not to chafe the foot. Built 
on the only true and scientific principle. Perfect in every detail. The Barcus Stocks 
are so much superior over all other kinds, that there is no comparison between them. 

PERFECT, RELIABLE AND BEST 

machine ever placed on the market for holding and taming vicious horses and mutes. 

Quickly adjusted, safely operated, sure to 

-- hold. Do not make the mistake of buying a 

rack consisting of ropes, blocks and wind¬ 
lasses just because they are cheap, thinking 
they are just as good, for there are none equal 
to the Barcus. A Barcus is better than an 
insurance policy, for you only get paid if you 
are hurt or killed, while the Barcus prevents 
you being hurt, and you yet live to enjoy 
life. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for catalogue which gives com¬ 
plete description. 


GEO. BARCUS & CO.. - - RENSSELAER, INO. 
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you Are ^LL BRIGHT 
"When you "Buy a 

TETEH. W'RIGHT 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the btandard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is *'just as good/’ this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an- ^ 
vil under a guarantee than they have always ) 
made without. The Kuar- ( 
antee which will hereafter J 
You are cautioned go with every Peter Wright ^ 

In buying to see that Anvil is designed to satisfy 
eachAnvil Is stamped th© most exactinsr of cus- 

S"* *"• tomers, 

Mark on one side and t# 

has the Green Label . inherent defect is 

affixed to the other. hereafter discovered in a 
These celebrated An- Peter Wright Anvil, report 
vils may be obtained the nature of it to the 
from all the dealer from whom you pur- 

PRINCIPAL chased it, or to your regular 

HARDWARE dealer, and he will see that 

rk r a I r do claim is promptly in- 

ulmulkd. vestigated. 


A GUARANTEE 

# \ Now goes with every 

r PETER WRIGHT 

ANVIL 

with Special steel Face. 


WIEBUSCH & HILGER, itd. 

Agents for the Manufacturers. 9 to 15 Murray Street, New fork City. 


■ 





Latest Improved | 

You ...riachincrY 

COMPLETE STOCK... 

1 ORDER IS RECEIVED ^ m ? 

) WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS M f S 

> RUBBER TIRED WHEELS ® \ 


1 REX BUGGY COMPANY, connersville, ind. | 


• . .J 
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WRITE FOR 
NEW 

CATALOGUE 


No. 400 Runs- 

Smooth and Noiseless 

and Without 

Slip or Lost Motion. 


SIMPLE, COMPACT 

AND EFFICIENT 


WE BUILD A . 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
BLACKSMITH DRILLS 


The Ring.Oil¬ 
ing Bearing is 
one of the 
greatest im¬ 
provements of 
modern ma.- 
chinery. It 
does awoLV with the wa^steful power-eating fric¬ 
tion. prolongs the life of the machine, and doubles 
its ease of running. Our Portable Forges are 
the only ones on the market built with ring- 
oiling bea^rings. Our friction clutch is something 
new, a.nd an immense improvement over the old 
style. IT CANNOT SLIP 


RING-OILING FORGE BEARING 


NIAGARA BLACKSMITH FORGE No. 260. 




1 ^ 

■ III 

1 Pill 

[mK 


m ul 


Office: - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. Works: - - LANCASTER, N. Y. 
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Lathes and Drill Prtsses 

Especially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists’ 
Supplies. 

Gatalospie M. 


-ESTABLISHED 1524. 

A. CUTLER & SON 

Office f wiiiMre 


SHEPARD LATHE CO., 132 W. 2d St.. CIncInnaU, 0. 50T-509 WashinfftOB St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


R D, TAYLOR CO, 

10H05 OAK ST, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

We make the following 
Specie.! Offer on our 
Stenderd Bellows for 
Jenuery ^ 

34 Inch 36 Inch 38 Inch 40 Inch 
$4.80 $5.40 $6.00 $6.90 each 

MENTION THIS PAPER 


I Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safest. Lest and most 
elficient power for black¬ 
smith and wagon sho(». 
Refined or rruile oil useil. 

Be sure and get my prices 
and catalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St.. Boston 


Ashmead, Clark <£ Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
SONDS, CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 




THE ONLY 
ATTENTION 
EVER REQUIRED. 


Ten times loneer distance than anv other axle. Beet for solid Rubber and Pneumatic use, as anybody 
can use them successfully. No attention or adjustment reouired, as the wheels are never 
taken off except for repairs. This axle is a wonder. us to tell you all about it. 

-BEST FOR AUTOMOBILES.*’ 

Standard ^att Ajcte Workjf, L,anc<Mfer, “Pa. 



UERE*S A BOOK 

Mm II FROBABL V 

BEEN LOOKING EOR 

FODBH’S MECHANICAL TABLES 

Giving Circumfsrsnces of 
Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, Weio^ht of 
Rectsngular Iron, Round 
and Sc^are Bar Iron, Ang'e 
and Sheet Iron, and other 
miscellaneous tables. . . 

BOUND IN CLOTH 

PRICE, - - 50c., Postpaid 

American Blacksmith Company 

r. o. DRAwra 974 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 



DO NOT SEND WHEELS AWAY FROM YOUR OWN SHOP 
. . . FOR RUBBER TIRES, PUT THEM ON YOURSELF . . . 


Write for Price on Our Complete Outfit, 

Within the Reach of Every Blacksmith 


STEEL DOCUMENT CABINETS 

SPECIAL LOW-PRICED STOCK LINES 
INCOMBUSTIBLE. DURABLE, COMPACT 

Send for Folder: Art Metal Construction Co. 

“Why Buy Wooden rilos?" Jamestown, N. Y, 


Muncie Wheel & Jobbing Co. 

401 BOYCE AVENUE, MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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The Coolldge YVrench. 


A Patent Adjustable 
Bit-Brace Wrench. 



Instantaneous Perfect Adjustment. Always Holds. Saves Time. 
Saves Wrenches. Works where others will not. Indispens .ble 
to Every Blacksmith. Retail Price, )i oo Each. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

N. W. FARLEY &. CO., Hancock, N. H. 


ly k T\C^ 54.50 to $180.00 

I W A I 9 Akron Wagon Gears 

■ ■ ■ ^ /M Hm are sold in every State 

■ ■ ■ , ZJ mm m inthe U.S.,andare the 

\SL4r%.i\kJ TnVJSJi?:' 

800 to 20,000 lbs. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY. Akron, O. 


Apple Economical Gas Engine Igniters 



To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 

^'Auto-Sparker 

does away entirely with all startin^^ 
and runiitiit; liatteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can lie at- 

) tacheJ to any en(;ine now iisinif 
Latteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG CO. 
33 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 


ARB POSITIVELY TUB BEST BUILT FOR 


irrn-.'ni GAS ENGINES 


TOUCH OR JUMP 


DODGE HALEY & CO., Boston, Mius. 

Blacksmiths' and Carriage 
^ Makers' Supplies. 


Sanil for Printed Motter. 


We are the I.eadcrs in the .Manufacture ot 

IGNITING OYNAMOSg COILS AND PLUGS, MAGNETOS, GOVERNORS, ETC. 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co* ci^fR STterr. Dayton, O. 


KING OF ALL 




SEND FOR CAT.aLOOUC. 


The Empire Roller 
Fifth Wheel, 

Practical, Durable, |I one guar¬ 

anteed to wear aa 
Best, Cheapest. jj long aa the wagon. 

GIVES SATISFACTION. 

Catalogue and pricea upon requeat. 

Empire Roller Fifth Wheel Works, 

QUINCY, ILL. 


A. J. POLK & SON 

MillersbniY, Pa. 

Manufacturer of The Common 
Sense Screw Plato Taps, Dies 
and Reamers of every Descrip¬ 
tion for Pipe and Bolts. 

Be Sure and Get 
Catalogue and Prices. 


Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 

< 'cnemi Agents for C«nc»ly-t>tto Mhf. Co. Forger ami Ilrills, 
I’hoenix Horse Shoe Co., NeversHp Mfg. Co. Calks and Tools. 
Peter Wright & Sons, Hay-Budden Mfg. Co. Anvils. 


Joyce’s Storm Curtains or 
Side Aprons for Vehicles. 

They actually protect the occu- 
{oaiits from the inclemency of the 
weather. A boon to doctors. A 
comfort to all, as it makes a buggy 
or phaeton as warm and dry as a 
closed carriage. Hundreds now in 
use all over the U. S. Price com¬ 
plete on wagon, fio.oo, Liberal 
discount to agents. County rights 
tor sale. 

Address T. H. JOYCE, 

a4th and ^ 

Cropsey Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOOB'S PATENT DROP AXLE AND 
SINGLE ELLIPTIC SPRING GEAR 





WITH SHORT TURN FIFTH WHCBL- 

~ ^ Adapted for Milk, 

IlAkery and Gro¬ 
cery Wagons, all 
c< mplete with 
wheel and shaft 
rr.idy for body, tor 
I26.50. 

Send for Cata> 
lo,rue giving prices 
on a full line of 
lii-eaud Business Wagon Gears, Wlieels, Carriage and 
Wagon Hardware of every description. 

WILLIAM W. BOOB 428 E. 7th St.. Cincinnati. 0. U. S.A. 


Lee Aubry Carriage Co. SPOKES 



HEARSE CARRIAGE GEAR 
WITH IRON TOP BED. 


Rl make your own v 

DLAvltiMfll I Ho WELDING compound 

Better than borax and much cheaper. 
Especially adapted for welding toe calks 
Never h^ a failure. Complete formula 
for making and full instructions for 
using, 25 cents. 

STAR WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

Box 383, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

JUST OUT. 

Mohr’s Blower 

FOR B LACKSMIT HS* . . . 

Equal to any. 

At less than half the price. 

First 500,.$6 50 Each. 

Money back if you want it. 

Adjustable. Durable. 

Convenient. Ahead of date. 

Circulars. 

B* FRANK MOHR, iliffliaburg, Pa. 


139 Park Street 
. New Hevven. Conn. 

Builders of all kinds of 

> COACH GEARS 

And Forgings for the Trade 

Tell us what you want, and you will 
get It. Write us at once. 


Plow and Harrow Discs Must 
be Kept Sharp. 

OUR CLIMAX GRINDER 


HIC KORY 
AND OAK 


RMS 


E. A. « L G. CATCHPOLE, 

ManufiEu^turers. GENEVA, N. Y. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 
WITH THE BEST TOOLS 

.HERB IS A SET OF. 

ei^ry Blacksmith 2^ $1.00 Per Pair. 



with DISC GRINDING AT¬ 
TACHMENT will gHnd 
the LARGEST PLOW DISC 
or the SMALLEST HAR¬ 
ROW DISC, and do it 
PERFECTLY. RAPIDLY 
and EASILY. You can 
do this work for the 
farmers, or sell them 
the machine to do it 
themselves ; either way 
there is money in it for 
you. Be sure to write 
us for prices and special 
discounts to Blacksmiths. 

SCHOFIELD & CO.^ 

FREEPORT, ILL. 





$3.50 Per Set. 

ORDER AT ONCE. 

ACNE TONGS CONPANY, 

No. no N. KEOZIE RVt, CHICAGO, ILU 
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HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 


ARE SHOWN IN 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 
MAKE 


^ ••The Tool Catalogue” 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 

This Is the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep potted as “ to what Is doing ** 


IU0NTG09IERY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET. ... NEW YORK CITY 


EIECTRIC 


SHARPENINfi HAMMER 


Roughened surface of the pein prevents calk 
slipping away from the anvil, enabling the 
user to make every blow count. 


WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


as a Good 

GASOUNE 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 

r»pr»FP RV NAMF “A through YOUR 

9 RDER BY NAME_ A. L.. SUPPLY HOUSE. 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


The Giant Hoof Parer 

Many points of superiority. 
Makes strictly straight cut. 


Mr. Morse has made a siXH*ial study of busiiie.ss systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths aud Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of his knowledge and exix>rien'*e. For any bnvnch of your business he 
can tell you of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perhaps you are not an ex]X‘rienced book-keei>er and your ac*count« even 
though few and small are hotliering you. Apply tlie ciird ledger system. It ^vill 
lighten your work suqm.singly. It is thq simidest aud most accurato way of 
keeping ivccouuts. 


^/f 65 buvfl a noat uuarter shwchI oak tray with diiat proof cover, 

—golden oik niiisli hi>?hly polishod, containinj? 500 linen 
bristol ledger card-s, and iie<3e>wary oiiiiipment of iudexen. 

Printed matter at lx‘st can tell you but little about it. Lt't us save your time 
and ours by stmding au outfit on Approval. Us<* it fn^ely for thirty days—teat 
it ill every way—if iKTt siitisfactory return it at our ex]X3n.se. Au actual, practical 
trial is tlie most convinciug argument. 


T ET im .send you our Catalogue and quote prices. 
* ^ Our Specialty 1, 2^ and 4 H P. State your 
power netnls. If you liave a Steam Engine give 
full di'scription. We sometimes make exchanges. 

Bates G Edmonds Motor Co. 


Ask al.MO for catalog “A”, telling of card systems— 
catalog “B” about letter and catalog files. 

NOW, while you are thinking about it, address Mr. Morse in our care. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


■l^^lLAM BERT 

Ip Sj B’.'l reliable engine. 

HHhIhvv No long shut-down for 

BlWSr repairs. Simple, econo- 

mical. Easy to regulate 
speed. Strong guarantee. 

Afontc wanted. Writ* for catoloc. 
ED.LAMBLRTOASaOASOLUfEENaiXECO., Anderwn.Ind. 


R F A A I gasoline 
E U A E engines. 

We make a specialty of 11. P.to 4 H. P. 
^st the sizes you want for power in the shop. 
They are high ^de. easy to operate, h ive no 
complicated parts to get out of order, and give 
satisfaction. If you want a gon»i engine, write 
us for catalogue “la.” It tells about them. 

Regal Gasoline Engine Co, 

Coldwater, Michigan. 


CHAMPION TOOL CO. 


(LIMITED; 


Conneaut Lake, Pa., t. S. A. 


'••TOOL 

CATAlOGUt 




GATALOSUlNtZI 
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T his DRIH WaliM Wark EASY 


The 
Best 
Money 
can Buy 


We have hundreds of indorsements just as strong 
and convincing as the foregoing. You owe it to your¬ 
self to find out just what we can do for you. Our 
ad\nce has put many a man on the road to progress 
and prosperity. 

Fill Out and Send in the Conpon TODAY I 


A Full PescriDtion 


with Extremely Low 


Prices In our net 
price catalogue. . . 
hfrite for It at once 
and learn how to 
save money. . . 


CRAY 


CLEVELAND, 

Ohio. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1302, SCBANTON, PA. 

Please explain how I can qualify Tor position marked X below. 


From Blacksmith to Draftsman 


When I enrolled in the I. C. S., I was nearly 
forty years old. It was necessary for me to 
begin from the very bottom. I had very little 
knowledge of arithmetic, not being able to 
work fractions or read decimals. I never saw 
a draftsman at work or had a drawing instru¬ 
ment in my hands. I have worked steady in 
the shop ever since I enrolled in the Course. 
As a result of my training by mail, I was able 
to discard the heavy, dirty drudgery of the 
blacksmith shop and take up the light, clean 
work of the drawing room. I am employed 
by the Sterling Machine Works, Sterling, Ill., 
who invent, design, and build automatic wire¬ 
working machinery. • E. C. Noble, 

Rock Falls, III. 
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Mtohint Designer 
MecheniosI Dreftsmen 
Foremen BIsckemIth 
MeoheniosI Engineer 
Foremen Msohlnist 
Foremen Toolmeker . 
Foremen Patternmsker 
Foreman Molder 
Steam-Electric Enjineer 
Electric-Lighting Supt. 
Electric-Reitway Supt. 
Electrical Engineer 
Electrical Machine Designer 
Electrician 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Steam Engineer 
Gee Engineer 


Refrigeration Engineer ^ 
Treotion Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mining Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Architect 

Architectural Draftsmoe 
Sign Painter 
Chemist 

Sheet-Metal Draftsman 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
To SpesK French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 


Street and No. 


SPECIAL PRICE ON PADS 


... OUR ... 
LEADERS 


FOR HORSE- 
SHOERS ONLY 


THE Nt W YORK 

is a direct frog pressure 
pad and will be found 
good on sore and con¬ 
tracted feet. Price per 

r ir. No. 1, 35c.; 2, 40c.; 
45c.; 4. 50c.; 5, 55c.; 


JHE EASTERN 

resembles in appear¬ 
ance a great many other 
good plump thick heel 
pads, the (ufference be¬ 
ing the way it is bol¬ 
stered and reinforced, 
making it a better pad, 
than any of its closed 
pad family as provision 
Is made for opening the 
center if so denred. 
Price, No. 2,35c.; 8,40c.; 
4,46c.; 4H,50c.; 6,60c.; 
6,70c. 


THE PN EUMATIC 

has got them all skinned 
for an air cushion pad. 
It is thicker at the heel 
than any other air cush¬ 
ion, and not so thick at 
the toe; made so that 
they are easy to fit. 
Price, No. 1 to 2H. Kc.; 
8 to 8H, 60c.; 4 to 4H. 
65c.; 5 to 6, 70c. 


is a bouncer. The reason 
we call it cab is it seems 
to suit the cab horse on 
the account of its won¬ 
derfully thick heel. All 
pads are good but some 
are better than others. 
Price, No. 2.46c.; 8,60c.; 
4, 55c.; 6, 60c.; 6, 70c.; 
7, 85c. 


SEND FOR 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST 

it will surprise you 


THE RA CING PAD 

for swell people. A fine 
thing for saddlers and 
light driving. The best 
matinee pad made, as it 
is so very light that you 
can balance your horse 
I without getting him too 
* heavy; weight 4 to 7 ozs. 
Price per pair. No. 1, 
80c.; 2, 85c.; 8. 40c.; 4, 
45c.; 6, 60c. 


We manufacture 24 different styles of pads for every purpose. We could write whole 
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SHOEING 


TROTTERS 
and PACERS 


Every Horseshoer should read Ed. Geers’ 
Experience with the Trotters and Pacers 

Greatest Horse Book of Our Time 

A Handsome Volume Bound in Cloth 
.Price, $2.00 Postpaid. 

Address The Horse World, Buffalo, n.y. 


CUT SHOWS A 

No* 5 Combined Punch and Shear 

with 12*in. throat for 
punching A in., and a 
12-in. blade for cuttin g 
No. 8 gauge metal, 2 x 
54ln.bar8.H in. round, 
weight 525 Iba. Made 
in 18 different sizes, 
from 240 to 2,200 lbs. 
We make a specialty 
of shears, punches and 
rolls. Tools for shear¬ 
ing, punching and 
bending sheet metal, 
bar iron and angle iron 

BERTSCH CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND., U. S. A. 



A $50.00 Pri^e. 

A FIfty-Dollar Scholarship in Blacksmithing 
and Forging in the well known International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Pa., will 
be awarded as a prize to the first person sending 
one hundred new subscriptions to The American 
Blacksmith. This scholarship includes all the 
books, literature and service belonging to such a 
course. The opportunity is a rare one. In ex¬ 
change for a little enterprise you receive a thor¬ 
ough training in the theory of your craft. 

To those entering the contest but failing to ob¬ 
tain the prize, a liberal cash commission will be 
given. 

Candidates for this prize must enter their 
names on or before April 1, 1903. 

Write today for blanks, sample copies, etc. 

American Blacksmith Company, 

P. 0. Drawer 974. BUFFALO. N. Y. 
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BUSH 


■ M Low-down, 
Handy 
Waffon 


with 4 -lnch tire steel wheels. 



We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

WRITC TO C. BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(MENTION THIS FAPBK.) 




emington 

Standard TypcwriterJ 


OF 

WYCKOFF. SFAMANS <1 BENEDICT 
tRemington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway ^ ^ New York 
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FERROFIXING FACTS 


NEW USES FOR FERROFIX ARE SPRINGING UP OR BEING HEARD OF EVERY DAY. 
Our Agents are Brazing not only CAST IRON, but other metals as well, and there is nothing 
in the way of I91HXAL« IUHNDING that cannot be done. The universal interest created in the 

-^^NEW BUSINESS^' - 

is the wonder of the year. Owing to the demand on us for large sets of FERROFIX to supply 
agents and purchasers of shop rights, we can send out 

--ONE DOLLAR SETS ONLY- 

instead of the seven dollar and a half outfits offered last month. We shall continue to send these 
one dollar samples to those who wish to join us until further notice. To the large and small investor 

THE AMERICAN BRAZING COMPANY 

continues to offer an opportunity unparalleled in the history of Industrial enterprise. 

First.—As a stockholder in a company organized on a iierfectly solid and substantial basis, 
and conducted on lines that insures THE LARGEST DIVIDENDS TO ITS HOLDERS OF STOCK, 
our stockholders not only get dividends from stock but also from their work, and wliile the divi¬ 
dends from tlie stock may never be more than FIFTY PER CENT., it is likely to be ONE THOU- 
SAND PER CENT. A YEAR from their work. 

Second.—Tlie assignment of territory to agents for tlie control of this BONANZA. Tliere 
are in tliis country, according to the latest statistics, over 

300,000 USER^OF FERROFIX 

and while we are receiving hundreds of inquiries daily, there still remains much that is open. 

IT MAY BE YOUR TOWN OR QTY 
-WRITE US TODAY- 

We Will Send You Information Immediately That May Make You Independent. 

ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 

IMAmerican Brazing Company 

J34 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.- 


Draw all Checks payable to the order of THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fiscal Agent American Brazing Company. 
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CUNNINeS 8 EMERSON 


CSTABLISHCD 1887 


» B.« O.T.ir.f 

BLACKSMITHS’ MACHINES 


No. 8 BENDER 


No. 2 Benda No. 8 Bends 4x^. Punches % Hole in % Iron 

UP8ETTER. SHEAR. FOOT VISE. 


INCORPORATCO 1897 


. IRON. STEEL 
I -HEAVY 


HARDWARE 


No. 1 Shrinks Bx%. Cuts 6 x 8 x Bound Adjustable Jaws and 
I No. 2 Shrinks 4x1. or Square. Interchangeable Dies. 

Sam Time, Labor and Monoy. You will find It to your advantago 
to uao thoao Maehlnoa. Write for Pricoa and Doacriptlon to . . . 

> BUTTS & ORDWAY CO., 

|I90 Hiflh St.. Fort Hill Squoro. - BOSTON. MASS. 


BLACKSMITHS* SUPPLIES 
WAGON and CARRIAGE WOODWORK 


412-414-416-418 
5. Washington St. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 
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Published Monthly at The Holland Building. 461- 

455 Washington Street, BufTalo, N. Y., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incorporated under New York State Laws. 

Sobscrlptlon Price: 

$1.00 per year, postage prepaid to any post office 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscribers, $1.25. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub¬ 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 

Subscriberg ghould notify us at onee of non- ; 
receipt of paper or change of addresg. In latter ‘ 
c€tge give both old and new addregg. 

Correspondence on all blacksmithing subjeeig 
golicited. Invariably give name and addrefg, 
which will be omitted in publighing if degired. 
Addresg all bvsinegg communUxUiong to the 

American Blacksmith Company.** McMer for. 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Send all mail to P. O. Drawer 971. 

Cable address, ''Bi^acksmith,” Buffalo. 
Lieber*g Code used. 

Entered February 12,1902, as second class mail 
matter, poet office at Buffalo, N. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 8,1879. 

The American Association 
of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers. 

In the December issue appears a brief 
notice of the ambitious undertaking 
which is now on foot to secure a number 
of much needed reforms for the black- 
smithing craft all over the country. 
The movement is one which affects the 
business welfare, in dollars and cents, 
of all blacksmiths, horseshoers, carriage 
builders and repair men, and is being 
prosecuted on lines which every one of 
the above craftsmen can- sympathize 
with and support, no matter what his 
past experience or present views. 

As stated on page 57 of the December 
issue, the primary object of this move¬ 
ment is to secure in every State in the 
Union a lien law for the craft, which 
shall, by its working, make it absolutely 
sure that the craftsman obtains his hard 
earned pay for every piece of work 
done. Other trades have similar lien 
laws for their protection; they secured 
such protection by direct appeal to 
their Legislatures. This is what it is 
proposed to do in the present instance. 
The newly organized American Associ¬ 
ation of Blacksmiths and Horseshoers 
intends to work directly towards the 
end of enrolling and organizing the 
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efforts of all interested craftsmen in 
this movement, and of uniting all crafts¬ 
men to bring about the passage of such 
protective laws by various State legisla¬ 
tures. The force of combined effort is 
wonderful, and the aim of the Associa¬ 
tion is to combine-and unite towards 
one end the efforts of the craft, individ- 
usUy and collectively. 

, As there can be little or no opposition 
to the passage of such laws, the 
principal thing to be done is to over- 
-come the inertia of the legislative 
b<^ies and set the law-msiking wheels 
‘ in motion. The American Blacksmith 
has gladly given its support to this 
movement in,, the interest of the craft, 
and will champion and lend its undivided 
support to obtaining the beneficial ends 
inviedr. It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that little or* nothing can bb ac¬ 
complished without the aid of‘the craft 
themselves, who are, of course, the 
directly interested ones, and if those 
who are thus widely affected are not 
willing to expend the small amount of 
energy which the Association proposes 
to ask of them, and which is so slight, 
compared with the advantages to be 
gained, the movement will hardly be a 
successful one. We feel, however, 

^ from our correspondence upon this sub¬ 
ject, that there is not a single person 
but who would be willing to put forth 
considerable effort to secure legislation 
of this nature, and are absolutely cer¬ 
tain that undivided support will be given 
to the American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers. Reference is 
made to further details following. 

A Few Words About Our 
Contributors. 

The American Blacksmith is so 
justly proud of the staff of contributors 
which write for its columns, that a few 
words here regarding them may be 
pardonable. 

Mr. E. W. Perrin, who is contributing 
regularly upon the “Scientific Principles 
of Horseshoeing,’’ is an eminent far¬ 
rier of Little Rock, Arkansas, whose 
thorough theoretical knowledge of the 
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subject has been supplemented by a 
wide and very practical experience 
with the shoeing of horses, both in 
the English Army, in Canada and in 
this country. There are few, we 
are prone to think, who are capable 
of handling the subject of horseshoe¬ 
ing in all its phases as satisfactorily 
for our subscribers as is Mr. Perrin, and 
his series of articles form a valuable 
contribution to horseshoeing literature. 

E. May hew Michener, V-. M. D., is 
a veterinarian of wide reputation 
throughout this country, both as a man 
of practical ideas and methods, and as 
a contributor to various publications on 
the subject of veterinary surgery. 

Mr. John L. Bacon, Instructor in 
Forge Shop Practice, at Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, 111., has been writing a com¬ 
prehensive series of articles upon “Ele- 
• raentsof Blacksmithing,’’which has re¬ 
ceived wide and favorable comment 
from many sections of the country, and 
has in great part led to the adoption 
of The American Blacksmith in a 
number of colleges and schools where 
blacksmithing is taught as a text-book 
upon this subject. 

Mr. M. C. Hillick hardly needs an in¬ 
troduction to the readers of The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, in view of his wide 
and almost national reputation as a 
practical writer upon painting and all 
allied topics. 

Mr. William B. Reid,Foreman Black¬ 
smith of the Repair Shops of the 
D. L. & W. Railroad, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
contributing a series of extremely in¬ 
teresting articles upon locomotive 
blacksmith work, in which we think 
every one of our readers will find much 
of great interest. 

Another author, widely known in the 
carriage building field, writes under the 
modest signature of D. W. M., and 
gives American Blacksmith readers 
some very valuable articles upon sub¬ 
jects connected with the carriage shop 
and its practical, economical manage¬ 
ment. 

The topic of power in the shop is now 
a very absorbing one for most shop 
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owners. The gas engine, its avail¬ 
ability and possibilities for the small 
power user, are treated of in an inter¬ 
esting manner in a series of articles 
from the pen of “Billy Buntz.“ We 
think these articles will be found of 
very timely interest to the majority of 
our readers, and especially to those who 
contemplate adding a gas engine to the 
equipment of their shop. 

It has been the constant endeavor of 
the publishers of The American Black¬ 
smith to secure th^ very best matter 
for the reading columns of the paper 
which it is possible for money to buy, 
and it is thought that the foregoing list 
of authorities will prove how far we 
have succeeded in carrying out this end. 
We may also add that it will 
always be our purpose to im¬ 
prove the reading columns of 
the paper as far as possible, 
and add to their value to sub¬ 
scribers in every practical 
way. Suggestions for improve¬ 
ment will always be gladly 
received. 


Tximing a New Leaf. 

On New Year’s Day, the 
new leaf many of us turn over 
looks as clean and promising 
as a new world. We make 
endless resolutions to keep it 
just so, but after a short time, 
it appears as bad as any that 
went before. The real diflS- 
culty, however, generally lies 
in the fact that the leaves are so much 
alike. 

Considering the years as leaves, the 
centuries are volumes. These also look 
very much alike as far as human nature 
goes. But turn back to the early centu¬ 
ries, when all tools were made from 
stone by hand, and when the only force 
was man’s unaided strength. Then look 
at the present century, with its wonder¬ 
ful machinery and marvelous control of 
nature’s forces. We can at once realize 
the progress, the advancing standard of 
civilization. 

A very grand thing it is to be alive 
and one of the world’s workers in this 
glorious century still so young. Who 
can say what the new year will bring? 
All things seem possible. Living in 
touch with the great world of progress, 
and taking its lessons to heart, no man 
need be afraid of all his pages being 
alike. Resolutions have a tendency to 
crumble like the proverbial pie-crust, 
yet, even the best of us can but do his 
best. The result will take care of itself. 
If a man keeps up-to-date, carrying into 


practical, everyday life the advanced 
ideas of his times, the leaf, at the close 
of another year, may be just as full of 
blots and mistakes as the one before, 
but what is written thereon will be of 
a higher standard, and he will find him¬ 
self a better developed man. 

A Valuable Text-Book of 
Blacksmithing. 

In this issue appears the fourteenth 
and last article of a series lately 
written by John L. Bacon, Instructor in 
Forge Practice at the Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. This series, under the 
heading, “The Elements of Blacksmith¬ 
ing,” forms a complete and comprehen¬ 
sive treatment of the subject in all its 
various phases. Beginning with the 


fundamental principles of blacksmith¬ 
ing, Mr. Bacon takes up systematically 
and thoroughly every point worthy the 
attention of his craft. The result is a 
most valuable contribution to black- 
smithing literature. 

All the information contained therein 
is set forth in a plain and understand¬ 
able manner, so that the series forms 
one of the best discussions on black- 
smithing which we have ever seen. 
There are few smiths who could not 
read this series to profit, and the same 
applies even more to apprentices, 
helpers and beginners, who are looking 
to advance their knowledge of black- 
smithing in all its fundamental details. 
For those who have not been subscribers 
to The American Blacksmith in the 
past, thus missing the benefits of these 
articles, we are able to make a special 
offer of the fourteen numbers, Decem¬ 
ber, 1901, to January, 1903, inclusive, 
for $1.25, postage prepaid; bound 
copies, $2.25. We have a few copies 
of all these numbers left, and they are 
at the disposal of any who may wish to 


have this very complete series of black- 
smithing articles. It may be added 
that a number of prominent schools 
and colleges, where blacksmithing is 
taught, have adopted Mr. Bacon’s series 
as a text-book for the instruction of 
their students. This only serves to show 
in what high estimation Mr. Bacon’s 
writings are held. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 

In modern architecture and manufac¬ 
ture, by reason of its superior strength, 
durability and neatness combined, iron 
has gradually crept into the domain of 
almost every other material. In fact, 
its uses and possibilities seem endless, 
and its popularity is yearly increasing. 

So much is employed on ex¬ 
teriors that, in order to avoid 
marring the general effect, it 
is necessary to make the iron 
work conform to the style of 
the structure, or even to add 
to the effect. Hence, the field 
for artistic work in iron is 
very wide, and in no branch 
of the blacksmith’s craft is 
there such scope for the exer¬ 
cise of skill and original taste. 

The accompanying cuts rep¬ 
resent two very fine pieces of 
ornamental iron-work. The 
first is the wrought-iron en¬ 
trance grille in residence 853 
Riverside Drive, New York 
City, from the design of the 
architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg. 
The other is a wrought-iron entrance 
gate to residence 11-13 E. Sixty- 
second street. New York City, by the 
architects, Messrs. Haydel & Shepard. 

We are indebted for the photographs 
of these artistic pieces to Messrs. 
Richey, Brown & Donald, Architectural 
Iron Works, Long Island City. 


Estimating Costs in Carriage 
Shops.—6. 

BT D. W. M. 

Aids to Calculations of Cost. 

It will be found of great service to 
weigh the quantities of each size of iron 
or steel in a vehicle, also to measure 
the actual amount of plank lumber of 
each size and kind, as well as to have a 
list of all pieces used. For instance, 
if the stay irons on the reach are i-inch 
heavy oval, measure the length of each 
piece and weigh it. Indicate on your list 
the number of pieces, and the size and 
weight of each. A list of all the pieces 
of timber, wrought and malleable iron, 
bolts,screws,etc.,used on each vehicle, 
should be kept on the draft of said 
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BOMB HANDBOMB ORNAMBNTAL IRON WORK. 


anticipation of plenty of work in the 
near future. 

Perhaps your book-keeping system is 
obsolete, or maybe—but we sincerely 
hope this does not apply to your case— 
you have failed to keep a set of books, 
trusting to luck and random entries in 
a pass-book carried in the pocket, to 
keep the business from becoming en¬ 
tirely lost in a wide waste of ill-remem¬ 
bered events. If this has been your 
experience in the past, why not reform, 
and once and for all time inaugurate a 
complete, comprehensive and accurate 
system of book-keeping? 

Perhaps you have been a bit negligent 
in the matter of making estimates upon 
work submitted, and in your eagerness 
to keep it from your competitor, de¬ 
tailed items of cost have been ignored, 
and figures jumped at, only to be found, 
later on, mislead¬ 
ing and disastrous 
in effect. If this 
has been your ex¬ 
perience why not 
institute a second 
reform? 

It has been said, 
and with much 
accuracy, that 
there is no royal 
road to estimat¬ 
ing. In this age of 
remorseless com¬ 
petition, an esti¬ 
mate should be 
based upon hard, 
close figures, car¬ 
ried out to the 
exact length of 
every least detail. 

The writer re¬ 
cently inspected 
an estimate made 
by a certain manu¬ 
facturing concern 
upon the cost of putting certain re¬ 
pairs upon a railway coach, which was 
complete, even down to the expense 
attached to drawing a stripe across 
a transom glass! A carefully and fully 
computed estimate upon the cost of 
labor and material to be expended in 
painting and finishing a certain vehicle 
takes the contract, if secured, out of 
the game of chance, and converts it 
into “a dead certainty.'' 

Possibly you have hitherto set too 
small a store upon the importance of 
shop conveniences, by which we mean 
labor-saving devices, roominess of 
apartments, light, ventilation, equip¬ 
ment for getting work into the shop, 
etc. Why not give all these thinga 


vehicle, and on each pattern should be 
written the thickness and number of 
pieces. 

In the office, it will be found of the 
utmost service to have a cabinet with 
sufiBcient pigeon holes or boxes in which 
to keep all quotations of prices, and all 
estimates. These may be suitably in¬ 
dexed, alphabetically, or by number. 
One may contain all prices on wood 
work, another on iron, another on trim¬ 
ming goods, another on paints; or sub¬ 
divisions of these maybe made. Separate 
boxes should contain estimates on cost. 
With these for ready reference, one 
should be able to figure accurately and 
quickly. It takes some time to get all 
this together; but no better invest¬ 
ment can be made. 

The circular or catalogue received 
almost daily is frequently thrown away. 
If it relates to any¬ 
thing connected 
with the business, 
even remotely, the 
better plan is to 
keep it, and have 
a place where it 
may be referred 
to readily. The 
ordinary box file 
will be found use¬ 
ful for this pur¬ 
pose. Once a year 
they may be 
weeded out. The 
same system 
should prevail 
with copies of 
trade journals re¬ 
ceived, which of¬ 
ten contain the 
very information 
you want, and for 
lack of which you 
must suffer some 
loss. 

There are many business men who 
conduct their ofiSces as though they 
were afraid of knowing too much about 
their business. Many keep no books, 
and have but little system, yet they 
are successful. They figure everything 
in their heads. They pay the best 
prices for the most skilled labor, and 
do not seem to care what the cost is, 
but by having the very best article to 
sell, they ask and get the highest price. 
There are others who have everything 
in the way of system; figure the cost of 
everything to a cent and sell at the 
bottom price, yet they make no money. 
The man with system, simply has his 
business well in hand; and if he will 
make the best goods and get the be§t 


price, he can drive his business and 
develop it on safe lines. At the end of 
the year it is of the utmost helpfulness 
to know where to push strongest the 
next year for profit, and where to avoid 
loss. This cannot be done without 
system, and correct estimates backed 
up and proved by the actual cost items, 
as shown by shop and ofiBce returns. 

One other item,—a business man 
should pay himself a salary which 
should figure in the cost of running the 
business. He is worth just the same 
as any employe. 

New Year Suggestions. 

As Applied to the Carriage Paint Shop 
and the Painter. 

M. O. HILLTCK. 

January, of all the months in the 
year, affords the jobbing shop painter 
the best opportunity for balancing the 


books, getting at the profit or loss of 
the year’s business, and making pre¬ 
paration for the increased trade which 
he may hope to win during the ap¬ 
proaching season. 

No year, be it ever so successful, 
is quite free of disappointments and 
mistakes, and it is the man wise in 
his day and generation who is able 
and willing to profit by these mistakes. 
So, early in the youth of this present 
year, it is a step forward in the 
direction of a larger and more profit¬ 
able business, to look close into the 
details of the business that has 
passed into history, to try to make 
amends for the shortcomings of previ¬ 
ous years, and to build securely in 
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especial thought just now? If such 
conveniences are of value to the large 
shop they are proportionately of equal 
value to the small one. The same kind 
of conditions make profit in the shop 
of modest pretensions as give the 
city shop, with its millionaire clients, 
a sure money-making power. Plenty 
of room is a first essential in the paint 
shop. Lacking this, the painter is 
struggling under a severe handicap. 
The blacksmith or the woodworker can 
work more advantageously in restricted 
quarters than the painter. Freshly 
painted or varnished work cannot be 
stored closely without injury. The 
roomy paint shop, other things being 
equal, is the best paying shop. Plenty 
of light is no less essential than plenty 
of room. Light not only facilitates 
work, but it actively promotes the dry¬ 
ing of paint and varnish. 

To illustrate: Note how 
much quicker a freshly 
laid coat of roughstuff, 
paint, or varnish, on the 
side of a carriage body 
next the light, dries, 
than the same material 
on the side away from 
the light. The ablest 
chemist that France has 
produced, making a spe¬ 
cialty of varnish prob¬ 
lems, declares that light, 
with but one exception, 
contributes more power¬ 
fully to the drying of 
varnish than other agen¬ 
cies. Hence the advice, 
make the paint shop, 
including varnish room, 
as light as possible. And 
after light, ventilation. 

Ventilation—in other words, pure, 
fresh air—prolongs the painter’s life, 
contributes to his comfort in work¬ 
ing, and quickens the process of drying 
of paint and varnish. The imperfectly 
ventilated paint or varnish room carries 
gases and impurities in the atmos¬ 
phere, which greatly retard the drying 
of paints, colors and varnishes. They 
carry disease into the human system. 
They serve to cripple the painting busi¬ 
ness from all points of view. Equip the 
shop with a ventilator for every room. 
Failing to do this, arrange to lower all 
windows from the top. Arrange some 
device with which to furnish the shop 
with a full supply, daily, of . fresh, 
wholesome air. You admire the mirror¬ 
like surfaces released from the high 
class factory shops, and wonder how 
such surfaces can be kept so clean. 


Clean rooms and clean surroundings 
help amazingly in this attainment. As 
a rule, ill health does not exist in clean 
quarters, nor arespecky, dirty surfaces 
developed there. Keep the paint shop 
clean and increase its profit-earning 
capacity. 

Some buyers of paint shop supplies 
mistake the importance of their busi¬ 
ness, and buy an inferior class of 
materials because the price is fashioned 
into an alluring bait. Price is only the 
means by which the goods are obtained. 
It does not necessarily indicate the 
quality of the goods nor define their 
cheapness to the consumer. The paint 
or varnish quoted at the lowest figure 
may, at the final reckoning, prove by far 
the most expensive. Quality, regard¬ 
less of price, determines the value of 
what the painter has to buy. 


Forehandedness in buying, that is to 
say, ability to pay cash, or discount all 
bills at 30 days, is an exceedingly im¬ 
portant factor in making the paint shop 
pay. The saving from this one line will 
alone go far toward paying rent of shop, 
fuel, and other necessary expenses. 

At this time, and during the next 
few weeks, is an unusually favorable op¬ 
portunity for making a general ac¬ 
quaintance with vehicle owners and 
users located within the outreach of 
your business. Sociability,good fellow¬ 
ship, or, if you please, a touch of human 
brotherhood, is a wonderful uplift in 
making the painter an appreciated and 
much valued man among men. This 
getting acquainted with the trade, and 
at the same time making a canvass of 
vehicle equipment needing repairs, is 
a strictly legitimate part of modern 


business, which must be taken into con¬ 
sideration at tbe present time. The 
paint shop hermit is, to-day, a trade 
outcast—to-morrow, a nonentity and 
forgotten. Publicity is indispensable- 
publicity by postal card distribution, 
by handsomely arranged signs for 
country roadways, by advertisements in 
the leading local papers, and by a high 
grade quality of work, which is, after 
all, a kind of publicity second to none, 
and of ever increasing value. 


How a Gas Engine Runs. 

BIL.I.T BUNTZ. 

The gas engine came into existence 
some 200 years ago through experi¬ 
ments made with gunpowder. Were 
the propulsive force occasioned by the 
discharge of a gun confined within the 
barrel and used to force a piston, the 
operation would be prac¬ 
tically tho same as the 
ignition of gas in the 
cylinder of ^ gas engine. 
The combustion cham¬ 
ber is provided with a 
valve, through which the 
gas is drawn by the pis¬ 
ton. The piston also 
compresses the gas, 
after which it is ignited, 
and the concussion used 
as a direct force for 
pushing the piston for¬ 
ward. The burned vapor 
then escapes through 
the exhaust valve. 

Kerosene, products of 
crude oil, natural gas, 
city gas, etc., may be 
used as fuel, although 
gasoline is generally 
preferred. 

A few people fear that a gas engine 
might explode, whereas, when it is 
understood that only a few drops of 
gasoline are vaporized at a time, the 
uninitiated will comprehend that there 
is no more danger fron^ a gas engine 
than from a gasoline stove. Only when 
gasoline is carelessly admitted to the 
open air in considerable quantity and 
formed into gas is there any danger. 
On the gas engine, the vaporizing of the 
gasoline is done either within the iron 
walls of the cylinder, or in a small 
chamber called a ‘‘vaporizer” or 
“mixer,” so that no fumes reach the 
open air. In fact, it would be only 
through the most criminal carelessness 
that any damage could result, so closely 
is the gasoline confined. Even a Simple 
Simon could run a gas engine without 
danger of being “blowed up,” and 
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therefore it is frequently called'^Fool- 
Proof/’ 

In construction, the gas engine is 
merely a cylinder mounted, or cast upon 
a base and provided with a piston, con¬ 
necting rod, a crank, and a pair of 
balance wheels for steadying and re¬ 
taining the motion. Power may be 
taken from the balance wheel shah by 
a gear, pulley or clutch, or the shaft 
may be direct-connected to a machine. 

The best gas engines have a perfect 
means for vaporizing the gasoline, which 
renders them economical in the use of 
fuel. A good engine also has a strong 
crank and connecting rod, balance 


The cylinder of a gas engine is water- 
jacketed to prevent it from over-heat¬ 
ing. A small tank or barrel holds the 
water, which flows through the jacketed- 
cylinder and flows back to the tank 
because of its heat, and is used over and 
over again, even though it does become 
heated from its repeated circulation 
through the jacket. 

To give the reader an idea of how a 
shop looks when driven by a gas engine, 
the factory of John Donnelly, of Brand- 
ford, Conn., is here illustrated. Mr. 
Donnelly is making a specialty of manu¬ 
facturing linemen’s climbers. He says 
his line shaft is 24 feet long, and is 


& Peck, of New Haven, Conn., made a 
hard coal forge to order for Mr. Don¬ 
nelly, the same being next to the power 
press. He says his trip hammer is the 
well-known '‘Little Giant,” manu¬ 
factured by Mayer Bros., at Mankato, 
Minn. This is a much more convenient 
hammer for the smith shop than those 
operated by a steam cylinder or com¬ 
pressed air cylinder, and is especially 
adapted for being driven by a gas 
engine. It has a 50-pound hammer 
head, which runs in a steel ram channel, 
thus assuring accurate work. The ram, 
being of cast steel, prevents any pos¬ 
sibility of breakage. The dies are of 



THE WELL. EQUIPPED FACTORY OF JOHN DONNEDUY, BRANDFORD, OONN. 


wheels with heavy rims, a sensitive 
governor and a reliable igniter. Igniters 
which are operated by means of elec¬ 
tricity are the best, the sparker being 
set so that the ignition of the gas in 
the cylinder occurs at the proper period 
of the stroke of the piston. If the 
ignition were to occur too early or too 
late, the piston would not receive the 
proper force. With the electric igniter 
the engine can be started at once, by 
simply turning on the switch which 
regulates the electric current. With 
the tube igniter, which is the oldest 
means of igniting the gas, it is neces¬ 
sary to wait a couple of minutes for the 
tube to heat before you can start up. 


driven by a Weber Junior 2J-horse- 
power gasoline engine, which furnishes 
sufficient power for driving all the 
machines at one time, although, as a 
rule, he has use for only two or three 
of them. He says the gasoline con¬ 
sumption is only 2^ gallons in ten hours. 
He has mounted the engine on a 
masonry foundation and uses a barrel 
for the water. 

Mr. Donnelly says that his blower is 
a small one, just right for two fires, 
and was made by the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The power 
press, shown in extreme left-hand cor¬ 
ner, was made by The Ferracute Ma¬ 
chine Co., of Bridgetown, N. J. Miner 


tool steel, hardened, and may be ob¬ 
tained in sizes suited to a special work. 
This hammer will forge stock 2 inches 
square, 2^ inches round, and flat iron 
up to 4 inches wide, without any adjust¬ 
ing. The blows are controlled by a 
tread,so that a light or a heavy blowmay 
be struck simply by a slight movement 
of the foot, while the patented con¬ 
nection of the hammer head renders an 
easy, elastic movement. The drill press 
is a small one, especially adapted to his 
work. Altogether, Mr. Donnelly has a 
well equipped shop of which he may 
justly be proud. 

Pirtle & Smith, Wilsey, Kansas, state 
that they are using a 2J-horsepower 
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gasoline engine, doing a general class 
of plow and wagon work. They use the 
emery and polisher shown in the ac¬ 
companying figure, at the same time 
starting the engine as jobs come in, and 
shutting it down when power is not 
needed. Often it is started 25 times a 
day. They say they have ground and 
polished more than ever, since using the 
engine, and at one-half the expense and 
one-tenth the labor. One day they 
drilled and countersunk five sets of 
crucible steel cultivator rivets in 40 
minutes with ease, while the same work 
by hand is hard labor and would take 
twice as long. 

The engine sits in a dust-proof room, 
8 by 8 feet, and is fastened by four 
§-inch bolts to a solid rock foundation, 
28 inches wide, 5 feet long, 11 inches 
thick. _ 

To Forge an Eye.—A Good Way 
to Make a Wood-Split¬ 
ting Wedge. 

BRICK K. PKABE. 

The following is a good method of 
forging an eye for chain-hooks, braces, 
eyebolts, etc., when the whole strength 
of the rod is wanted in the eye: 



C 

Fig. 1. TOROIVO AN BTK FOB CHAIB'HOOKK, 
BRACES, EYKBOI/rS, BTC. 


Take a soft heat on just the end of 
the rod (using a hammer of good 
weight), point it a little,and bend down 
over corner of anvil. Next turn the 
point up and strike as in Fig. 1, A, so 
as to upset the bent part down even 
with the rod, as in Fig. 1, B. Take 
care not to get a cold shut. Turn it 
over and punch as quickly as possible, 
rounding up on the horn of anvil. 

With a little experience, you will 
make a good, strong job, and at one 


heat, too. (Fig. 1, C, shows the eye 
complete). 

To make a wood-splitting wedge, take 
a piece of steel If inches square and 
3| inches long, draw out the bit first 
with fullers, leaving it a little wider at 

‘■-J^//////////////A 

Fig. 2. A BOMB MAOB WOOD-SPLlTTIHa WXDQK. 

the thin end. Next, draw down for 
the head to about 1 inch square. An 
octagon makes a nicer looking job. It 
will stand much more, and wear longer 
than if left the full size of stock, for 
the corners will not split down and fall 
off as they do in a large-headed wedge. 
Last, but not least, cut a row of teeth 
the entire length of the wedge, either 
by holding in the vise or laying on a 
block of lead or hard wood. 

Woodchoppers say that the teeth 
make no perceptible difference in driv¬ 
ing, and that the wedge sticks very 
much better, seldom splitting even in 
frozen wood. The wedge complete 
weighs about three pounds, and ap¬ 
pears as in Fig. 2. 

A Special Subscription Offer. 

In order to stimulate interest in The 
American Blacksmith, and to increase 
its subscription list at even a more rapid 
rate than it has been growing in the 
past, we have made a special arrange¬ 
ment to offer a remarkably fine prize in 
a new subscription contest, which is an¬ 
nounced for the first time in this issue, 
and which is fully outlined on one of 
the advertising pages. Before describ¬ 
ing this further, we wish to mention 
the prize of $10. (X) cash, which was 
recently offered to the person securing 
the largest number of 
subscribers to The Amer¬ 
ican Blacksmith before 
April 1, 1903. This 

prize will be awarded in 
addition to the premiums 
or commissions given for 
such new subscriptions. 

Reference is made to our 
premium offers among 
the advertising pages. 

Although the competi¬ 
tion is very brisk, a relatively small 
club of from thirty to fifty new sub¬ 
scriptions will undoubtedly win this 
prize. 

The new prize subscription offer 
which we now make is as follows: To 
the first person whose total number of 


new subscribers sent to this office 
amounts to one hundred, we will give 
free a fifty-dollar Scholarship in Black- 
smithing and Forging in the Interna¬ 
tional Correspondence Schools of Scran¬ 
ton, Pa. This scholarship is complete 
with all the books, literature and 
service which accompanies such a 
course. The International Correspond¬ 
ence Schools are well and widely known 
all over the country. The opportunity 
which we offer here to obtain a thorough 
course on these subjects in return for 
a little enterprise is a remarkably fine 
one, and we hope that many will take 
advantage of our offer to enter the 
contest. All those who intend to try 
for this prize must signify their inten¬ 
tion of doing so, on or before April 1, 
1903. 

For those who expend their energy 
in competition for this prize, and do not 
succeed in winning it, we propose to 
offer a reward, as we do not desire any 
one to labor in our behalf without re¬ 
ceiving some compensation. We will 
allow a liberal cash commission for all 
subscriptions obtained by those who do 
not secure the prize in question. The 
opportunity offered is an excellent one 
for obtaining a fine course of home in¬ 
struction at no expense, and we feel 
sure that a large number will take ad¬ 
vantage of it and enter the contest. 


A Novel Piece of Mail Matter. 

The world is usually ready to give 
credit for originality wherever it crops 
out. We cannot refrain from making 
mention of the novel piece of mail 
matter, which reached us the other 
morning,and which is illustrated in two 
of the accompanying engravings. The 
date, however, does not refer to the 
time of mailing. This parcel was sent 
to us in exactly the shape shown, with 


no other coverings or tags, and was 
from L. S. Cleveland and Son, Onondaga, 
N. Y., inpayment of their subscription 
to The American Blacksmith. Views 
of their shop are also shown here. 

Considering the many hands through 
which mail matter passes, and hence the 
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divided respoosibility, we would not 
advise our subscribers to adopt this 



SHOP OF L. 8. CLBYBLANO S BON, ONONDAGA, N. T. 

method of remitting, if they desire the 
money to reach this office with 
certainty. 


The Elements of Blaok- 
smithing.—14. 

JOHN L. BACON. 

Instmctor in Forging, Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

Materials Used in Forge Work. 

For intelligent working in iron and 
steel, some understanding of their chem¬ 
ical nature and method of manu¬ 
facture is necessary. For convenience 
sake the irons and steels ordinarily used 
in the forge shop may be divided into 
three general classes, viz.,—wrought 
iron, machine, or soft steel, and tool 
steel. Cast iron should also be con¬ 
sidered as being the base product from 
which the above are commonly made. 

We may consider the metals simply 
a compound of pure iron and carbon. 
The amount of carbon the compound 
contains determines the ease with which 
it can be hardened. Thus a compound 
having a very small amount of carbon 
can scarcely be hardened at all; one 
having 1% carbon hardens at a com¬ 
paratively low heat, and one with a little 
less, say 0.8% carbon, will harden at a 
higher heat. These compounds are 
made up in about the following propor¬ 
tions : 

Cast Iron, . about 8% carbon. 

Machine Steel, 0.2% to 0.6% carbon. 

Wrought Iron, 0.0% to 0.8% carbon. 

Tool Steel, . 0.8% to 1.2% carbon. 

The percentage of carbon given in 
each case above is about th^ average, 
though it may run higher or lower in 
particular cases. There is always 
present, in addition to the iron and car¬ 
bon, a small percentage of manganese, 
silicon, phosphorous and sulphur, but 
for our present purpose we may neglect 
these and consider the metals as com¬ 
pounded of carbon and iron alone. 


It will be noticed from the above that 
wrought iron and machine steel are al¬ 
most the same, chemically, that is, we 
might have a machine steel containing 
0.2% carbon and a wrought iron of the 
same amount of carbon. But as wrought 
iron and machine steel are two materials 
having very different qualities, there 
must be other distinctions. The main 
difference between wrought iron and 
machine steel lies in the fact that 
wrought iron contains a small amount 
of slag, found in the bars in the form 
of long drawn out, minute streaks, 
giving the iron a fibrous structure. 
Steel does not contain this slag and has 
a granular structure. This difference 
of structure and all the different prop¬ 
erties arising from it are due entirely 
to the different methods of manufacture. 

It will be seen from the table that 
cast iron contains about 8% carbon, 
while wrought iron and machine steel 
contain about one-tenth that amount. 
To make wrought iron or machine steel 
then, it would seem only necessary to 
remove some of the carbon from the 
cast iron, and in most cases this is 
exactly what is done. In making both 
wrought iron and machine steel (the 
‘‘open hearth’’ steel used in forge 
practice) the processes are almost ex¬ 
actly alike, the difference being in the 
temperature at which the metals are 
worked. In both cases a furnace some¬ 
thing like Fig. 116 is used. The sketch 
shows a lengthwise section through the 
center. At A is the fire place, at B, 
the puddle or hearth, and the stack or 
flue at C. The flames on their way to 
the stack are deflected by the roof of 
the furnace upon the melted iron lying 
on the hearth. The iron is thus brought 
under the influence of the flames with¬ 
out being in direct contact with the fire. 


oxygen in the flames. This oxygen, as 
well as the oxygen from the hammer 
scale or iron ore, gradually burns out the 
carbon from the iron. The melted mass 
is constantly stirred in order to expose 
all parts to the influence of the flames. 

Now the more carbon contained by 
iron, the lower the melting point. 
Hence, cast iron will melt at a much 
lower temperature than wrought iron. 



INTBBIOB VIEW OF AN ONONDAGA SHOP. 


A temperature just high enough to 
melt cast iron will leave wrought iron 
merely in a pasty condition. 

When making wrought iron, as the 
carbon is burned out of the metal, the 
temperature of the furnace is kept at 
about the melting point of cast iron. 
As the carbon is burned, the metal 
gradually stiffens and becomes pasty, 
and at the completion of the process is 
worked up into balls which are then 
taken from the furnace and rolled or 
hammered into bars. There is more or 
less slag with the iron in the puddle. 
A part of this slag is squeezed from the 
balls, but part of it remains in small 
drops all through the mass, and as the 
balls are drawn out into bars these small 
drops lengthen out and form the minute 
streaks mentioned before. It is these 



Fig. 116. LBNGTHiriSK SECTION OP A FURNACE USED IN MAKING WROUGHT IRON OR MACHINE STEEL. 


Cast iron together with hammer scale, 
or some other oxide of iron, is placed 
upon the hearth and melted down. The 
fire is then so regulated as to give an 
oxidizing flame—that is, more air 
passes through the fire than can be 
properly burned, leaving a surplus of 


small slag seams that give wrought iron 
its peculiar fibrous structure. 

When machine steel is made, the 
temperature of the furnace is high 
enough to keep the metal liquid during 
the entire process. In this way the 
slag floats to the top of the iron and 
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does not remain mixed with it. After 
sufficient carbon has been burned out of 
the iron, and while the metal is still in 
a molten condition, it is drawn off un¬ 
derneath the slag, cast into ingots, and 
later rolled into bars. This gives the 
steel a granular structure. 

The presence of slag in the wrought 
iron makes it more desirable than steel 
for certain kinds of work. On the other 
hand, every one of these minute slag 
seams is a source of weakness, and 
when the iron is hammered too much, 
it is liable to crack along one of these 
seams. Steel, not having these slag 
seams, is not so liable to crack when 
hammered. Thus when a great amount 
of forging is necessary, machine steel 
is a moresuitable material than wrought 
iron. Wrought iron, however, welds 
much more easily on account of the 
presence of the slag which melts and 
acts as a flux, therefore when welding 
is to be done, wrought iron is the best 
material. 

Soft steel is also much stronger than 
wrought iron, its tensile strength aver¬ 
aging about 10,000 lbs. per square inch 
higher. Machine steel can not be 
distinguished from wrought iron by the 


hardening test, for some irons will 
harden, while many soft steels can not 
be hardened at all. The Government 
specifications for boiler plate demand 
that the steel used in boilers shall be 
capable of being heated to a red heat, 
plunged into cold water, and when cold, 
bent double without showing any signs 
of cracking. This certainly indicates 
very little hardening. 

Now, by the process outlined above, 
‘‘open hearth’’ steel can be made with 


almost any desired percentage of car¬ 
bon, and as the hardening properties 
depend upon this percentage, a steel 
may be had which will harden to almost 
any extent. 

Machine steel has been condemned for 
many uses, simply because a steel of 
too high carbon has been found too 
brittle, and therefore unsatisfactory. If 
a softer steel, containing a very low 
percentage of carbon, had been used, the 
resultwould probably have been entirely 
satisfactory. Steel can thus be made 
to meet almost any requirement; and 
for all forging purposes, except welding^ 
seems to be by far the best material. 

Tool steel may be made by the open 
hearth process, but the best tool steel 
is made by the “crucible” process. 
Ordinary tool steel contains about one 
per cent, carbon and may be made either 
by taking part of the carbon from cast 
iron, or by adding carbon to wrought 
iron. This latter is the common method. 
In the “crucible” process, small pieces 
of wrought iron and cast iron are mixed 
in a crucible in proper proportions to 
give the desired percentage of carbon, 
together with some charcoal. The 
mouth of the crucible is covered with a 


lid to prevent the oxidation of the 
melted metal, the loaded crucible placed 
in a furnace and the iron melted down. 
When the iron has been melted and 
properly mixed, the crucible is taken 
from the furnace, and the steel cast 
into an ingot, which is afterwards rolled 
into bars. 

What was known as “blister steel,” 
was once made in almost the same way 
that “case hardening” is now done. 
‘ ‘ Harveyizing’ ’ armour plate is also done 
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in somewhat the same way. The proc¬ 
ess was based on the fact, that when 
wrought iron is heated in contact with 
some substance very rich in carbon, it 
will gradually absorb the carbon and 
become converted into high carbon 
steel. “Blister steel” was made by 
packing bars of wrought iron in some 
kind of charcoal, sealing them up air 
tight, and holding at a high temperature 
for several days. The outside of the 
bars would of course be carbonized 
first, making a shell or coating of tool 
steel around a soft wrought iron center. 
In other words we have added carbon to 
the low carbon wrought iron, and con¬ 
verted it into high carbon tool steel. 
If the heating were continued, the car¬ 
bon would work in deeper and deeper, 
until at last the entire bar would be 
converted into steel. After bars were 
carbonized in this way by the old blister 
process, they were cut into lengths, 
welded, and again worked into bars, thus 
making the steel more uniform in com¬ 
position, but not nearly so uniform as 
modern “crucible” steel. 

Sometimes it is necessary to finish a 
piece of work so that the outside is hard 
and the inside soft; that is, the outside 
must be hard to resist wear, while the 
whole piece must be tough enough and 
soft enough to resist shocks and jars. 
If made of solid tool steel, and hardened 
enough to resist the wear it would be 
too brittle and liable to snap. To attain 
the combination of toughness and hard¬ 
ness the piece is made of wrought 
iron or machine steel, and the outside 
“case hardened.” 

To sum up: Wrought iron is made 
from cast iron by taking out some of 
the carbon—this being done at a heat 
below the melting point of the wrought 
iron. Machine steel is made from cast 
iron by taking out carbon, the process 
being the same as when making wrought 
iron, but the temperature of the furnace 
maintained high enough to keep the 
metal melted during the entire opera¬ 
tion. Tool steel is made from wrought 
iron by adding carbon to it. Machine 
steel is superior to wrought iron for 
general forging purposes on account of 
its superior strength, uniformity of 
structure, and lesser liability to split. 
Wrought iron is weakened by slag 
seams, which are liable to cause split¬ 
ting ; it has, however, superior welding 


A nice experiment, which shows the 
natures of wrought iron and machine 
steel, is to take a piece of each of these 
metals and put them in a bath of dilute 
acid for several hours or days. When 
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taken out, the machine steel will be 
eaten away evenly, while the wrought 
iron will have small ridges standing 



FIRE STAND MADE AT THE OTATE BEFORMATOBT 
OF ILLINOIS. 


out on its surface. These ridges are 
the slag streaks which the acid has left, 
having eaten away the iron between 
them. __ 

The Blacksmith Boy in the 
Illinois State Reformatory. 

J. OOOOERTY. 

Instructor in Forging. 

The Illinois State Reformatory, lo¬ 
cated at Pontiac, is the outgrowth of 
what was known as the Illinois Reform 
School for Juvenile Offenders. A law 
passed June 18, 1891, establishing the 
Illinois State Reformatory, has been the 
means of making this the largest of its 
kind west of the State of New York. 

Prior to enactment of said law, only 
those convicted of minor offences were 
sent to the Reform School, but since 
all offenders between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-one have been received, the 
term of confinement being about two 
years. The aim of the reformatory is 
to provide for the thorough training of 
each inmate, in the common branches 
of English education,and in such trade 
or handicraft as will enable him, upon 
release, to earn a respectable living 
and redeem himself. As your journal 
is interested only in the craft of the 
blacksmith, I submit the following: 


The ages of the boys in the black¬ 
smith shop range from sixteen to 
twenty years. We aim to choose for 
this department, boys who are natur¬ 
ally adapted for this trade, but if we 
find out, after they have been in the 
shop for awhile, that they do not care 
to learn, or are better fitted for another 
line, we transfer them to another de¬ 
partment. The mechanical talent thus 
developed in many of the boys is simply 
wonderful. 

W^e work a boy about half a day— 
four and a half hours. The other half 
is spent in school, and his place in the 
shop is taken by another lad. Thus, 
we instruct about thirty boys during the 
day. When a new one comes in he is 
at once placed at a fire, and his work 
consists in welding pieces of scrap iron 
and drawing them out into bars from 
§ to f inch by four feet. We keep him 
steadily at this, sometimes for months. 
At the end of that time he is thoroughly 
trained in the management of fires and 
is pretty handy with his hammer. The 
bars made are converted into heads for 
bolts, which are used in the institution. 
We offer nothing for sale that is made 
in the shop. 

After this preliminary training, the 
boys are allowed to practice welding all 
kinds of iron and steel. They also re¬ 
ceive instruction in carriage and wagon 
work, horseshoeing and structural iron¬ 
work, as the making of iron stairs, 
gratings, pieces for buildings, ail kinds 
of tools, and even the ornamental iron 
doors, fences and grills for the institu¬ 
tion. The accompanying cuts represent 
some of the work done by our boys. It 
is all handwork, including the tools, 
and excepting only the lathe-work on 
the hammers. 

Hence at the end of his course, the 
boy is well fitted to choose whatever 
branch of the craft he may like best. 
He is a thoroughly competent black¬ 
smith, and may earn a living in the 
world as a respectable citizen. 

To Make a Chase for a Job-Press. 

M. 8. HEWITT. 

I was given the job of making a chase 
for a job-press, and I nearly made a 
failure. I knew I was up against a hard 
problem, but I could not afford to fail. 

To make a chase is a nice job, for it 
is always a hard matter to make a rect¬ 
angle, i.e,, a figure having four sides 
and four right angles. After trying 
to bend and weld, first one corner 
separately, then two corners, and still 
meeting with no success, I finally did 
succeed by the following method: 


Bend or weld each corner separately. 
In the figure, M may be made in one 
piece, or the angles may be made 



MAKINQ A CHARE FOR A JOB PREfiB. 


separately and welded at C and D. Of 
course the distance from E to E, and 
from P to F, must be the same, after 



SOME ILLINOIS REFOMATORT BLACKSMITH 
WORK. 

these angles are made to fit the try 
square. Weld in the center at A and 
B, and the work is finished. 


The Blacksmith’s Field. 

A glance at the above cuts shows 
something of the wide range over which 
a blacksmith’s work extends. Between 
the artistic pieces made by the Reform¬ 
atory boys and the plain work-a-day 
chase with its four straight sides and 
four comers that appear so simple,— 
there is considerable difference. A 
smith never knows what he may be 
called upon to make or mend. 
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The Circle of Human "Weal.* 

SDNA MANNBR8. 

Thnnderiiig, soaring, the flames burst 
forth, 

Shaking the floors of the new-formed 
earth. 

The master of smiths at his fomace stood, 
Wielding his might in a playful mood— 
Lastly with youth. 

Girded with truth; 

Molten rocks touched by his breath, con¬ 
geal, 

Planning the circle of human weal. 

Over the plains as the man-race swarmed, 
His open heart loved them, his furnace 
warmed. • 

Wond’ring they gathered the stones cast 
forth. 

Learning to delve in the depths of earth. 
Iron and gold, 

Riches untold. 

Sagely he taught them with clang of 
steel. 

Forging the circle of human weal. 

• « « * 

Fires are all out, and the furnace cold. 
The weary smith-master is bowed and old. 
All he could teach them the race have 
learned— 

Wise.as the gods to their home returned. 

'■ Purpose is wrought: 

Wisdom all taught: 

Silent the thunders and clang of steel 
Welded the circle of human weal. 

• Written expressly for the January American 
Blacksmith. 


I have been taking the paper and it is 
the best helper I have ever had in my 
shop. I would not be without it. 

J. W. Bollnan, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Are you a thinker as well as a worker? 
The former puts thought into even the 
smallest job, and is always on the lookout 
for better methods. Is that you? 

Power is one of man’s greatest boons. 
Have you considered the question of put¬ 
ting an engine into your sliop ? Smiths 
who have done so unanimously declare in 
its favor. 

Tom Tardy’s idea of economy is a com¬ 
mon one; but an up-to-date man knows 
that the real meaning of the word is to 
liave the right tiling in the right place all 
round and thus save time, labor and 
money in tlie long run. 

The storm king has Buffalo in liis grip, 
and lashes his white missiles against the 
windows as we write. Tlie city’s shoeing 
shops are full of horses waiting to be 
sharpened, and to the busy farrier the 
snow-laden wind seems to howl, “O auto¬ 
mobile, where art thou now? ” 

In spite of the wonderful advances 
that have been made in mechanical tools 
and appliances, no one need worry about 
their being no room for improvement. 
And the blacksmith shop is no exception 
to the rule. Great inventions are often 
stumbled upon by chance, but the inven¬ 
tors were wide awake all the time. 



Happy New Year I 


One way to learn is by asking ques¬ 
tions. 


When a new idea conies toyou, do you 
remember your fellow-craft.smen? 

In a progressive shop a smitli lacking 
iiI)-to-date ideas is like a clock without a 
main spring—won't go. 

I have had your paper for a year and 
cannot do without it. Enclosed please find 
.^1.00 for 1903. A. Ostlund, Foster, Ia. 

Winter is here with its cold, crisp 
niglits, and jangling sleigh-bells; and the 
horses must be sharp-shod. 

A good workman cares for his tools. 
The most satisfactory way to do this is to 
get the best and keep them right up to 
date. 

What do you think about the move¬ 
ment for securing a Lien Law for black¬ 
smiths, liorseshoers and wheelwrights in 
all the States of the Union ? Let us have 
your views and suggestions uixm the 
question. 

A Situation as blacksmith is open at 
Glover, Michigan, where there is a vacant 
shop. Write to the iwstmaster for in¬ 
formation. 


Fifty thousand strong—that’s the size 
of the present January issue. And it 
practically means that all tliese people 
are brought together and enabled to ex¬ 
change ideas through these columns on 
the endless number of interesting work- 
a-day topics relating to the craft. Have 
you a question to be answered ? Send it 
in. 

Our daily mail often exceeds 1,000 
letters, and, if the number is under 600, 
the clerks feel that they are getting off 
easy. Comments from subscribers about 
the paper are carefully studied by the 
editors, ever alert to make the paper more 
valuable. Let us have an expression of 
opinion from you when sending your re¬ 
newal subscription. 

It has been said, humorously, that 
when a man couldn’t do anything else lie 
invented a new breakfast food or a rubber 
horseshoe pad. Leaving the benefits of 
the many new breakfast cereals out of the 
discussion, the very fact of the number of 
such rubber shoes on the market shows 
the demand for them, and the demand in 
turn is evidence of the benefits arising 
from their use. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad at Renovo, 
Pa., is pusliing the work of the erec¬ 
tion of their new buildings. The south¬ 
ern end of tlie machine and blacksmitli 
sho])s have Ijeen razed to the ground and 
the new steel framework is rapidly being 
placed in iiosition. The brickwork of the 
new blacksmith shop and addition to the 
passenger car shop has been completed, 
and the work of roofing the buildings will 
soon be started. 


Raphael Beck, when he painted **The 
Village Smithy” for our subscribers, was 
by no means the first artist to picture the 
blacksmith in glowing colors. Poets, too, 
liave painted him in words, as represent¬ 
ing all that is noble and honest. Our 
greatest poet, Longfellow, in his poem 
“Evangeline,” says: “Since the birth of 
time, among all races and nations, has tlie 
craft of the smith been held in repute by 
the people.” 

There was a great stir and bustle about 
Tom Tardy’s shop yesterday when we 
passed. It looked like business. But 
upon glancing at the faces of the men 
who stood or sat about the place, we felt 
there was something wrong. When asked 
wliat the trouble was, Tom said. Oh, he 
had some repairing to do. Tliis sounded 
right enough until we came to find out 
that it was a pair of old tongs—which 
might have belonged to his grand¬ 
father—that Tom was working at, mend¬ 
ing them for the twentieth time, at least. 
The customers, no matter how pressed for 
time, had to wait until the old tools were 
put into shape. Tom says he believes in 
economizing. 

A subscriber, Eph. Shaw, Carbon Hill, 
Ohio, writes:—“ Please find enclosed post 
office money order for the sum of one 
dollar for the renewal of my subscription 
for another year. I think your journal is 
worth twice the subscription price. You 
are giving us a good journal on our trade. 
I don’t see how some smiths can run a 
shop without a paper devoted to their 
trade, yet we find them all over the 
country, and when you ask them to sub¬ 
scribe for such a paper they will say they 
don’t need it. They are grumbling be¬ 
cause they have no trade, but uix)n look¬ 
ing around their sliop you will see tools 
that Tubal Cain worked with. They bind 
a tire on the wheel, they punch a hole in 
all material that is imnchable, just like 
Tubal Cain, and if a job came in that 
had to be drilled, they could not do it nor 
would they know where they could get a 
good drill to do such work. I think the 
lessons which you are giving us on forg- 
ging are very good.” 

Out in the west, where the conditions 
of living are very near to nature, a man 
owned an indian pony or cayuse; these 
ponies are sturdy little natives of the 
country and climb the mountains over 
trails that our horses would not face. 
After riding the cayuse for two or three 
years in the wilds, without shoes, tlie man 
took him to town, thinking liim well 
“broken in.” The horse was shod and 
put into use, but he could not understand 
tlie ways of civilization. With tlie second 
canter on the asphalt, the pony slipped 
fatally, and the man’s shoulder, as well as 
the pony’s two fore-legs, were broken. It 
takes two or tliree generations to civilize 
these ixmies. 

In the same portion of the hill country, 
tlie only blacksmith shop witliin miles is 
a rough forge built in the living rock and 
sheltered by a roof of cedar “shakes.” 
In a rude cabin near by are kept a few 
tools. All is Piien, and the iiasserby is 
free to step in, but he must do his own re¬ 
pairing, for every man is liis own smith. 
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A Serviceable Horseshoe Holder. 

A. H. WIOKLER. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a very useful device for clamping horse¬ 
shoes to the anvil during the process 
of drawing out calks. Every shoer 
knows that it is quite a difiScult job to 
draw calks on shoes, especially after 
they have become badly worn. They will 



AH ANVTL HOBSBSHOB TIKI. 


slip in spite of everything. The means 
which I employ for this purpose is ex¬ 
ceedingly simple, and 1 would not do 
without my holder for a great deal. 

In making the holder, I first took a 
rod of 1-inch round iron, heated the end 
and then upset to make it J by 1| 
inches square, for four inches along the 
end. This I bent at right angles so as 
to fit along the top of the anvil, and 
when finished this piece should be about 
§ of an inch above the top of the latter. 
I next fastened the rod to run down the 
anvil, curving it out a little towards the 
base of the anvil. Then I bent the rod 
at right angles so that this part would 
run horizontally along the anvil block, 



Fig. 15. ROCKBR ARMS, FRACTURKS 
AND REPAIRS. 


then down again, with a right angle 
foot piece extending off parallel to the 
ground. A reference to the illustra¬ 
tion will serve to better explain the 
construction of the device. The foot 
lever should be about twelve inches 
round and flattened out to give it better 
bearing for the foot. The horizontal 
crosspiece I fastened to a stout wooden 
clamp by means of curved pieces which 


are bolted to the block. I prefer to 
place a strip of iron underneath the rod 
to prevent its bearing upon the wood 
itself. The length of the various parts 
should be made, of course, to fit the 
anvil to which it is intended to attach 
the device, and the upper part can be 
bent so as to hold a shoe exactly as you 
want it. 

In order to hold the holder back from 
the anvil, when not in use, I attach a 
spring to the lower arm and to the anvil 
block, and this may be of sufficient tight¬ 
ness to hold the upper part as far from 
the anvil as desired. I prefer to let it 
clear about five inches when not in use. 
I like this arrangement, on the whole, 
much better than any foot vise, because 
it is always where you want it and never 
in the way. In the summer time, I take 
it off the block entirely. 

It takes very few trials for this ar¬ 
rangement to prove its merit to any 
smith trying it. The cost, too, is ex¬ 
ceedingly small, the only requirements 
being a bit of iron and the little time 
employed in measuring, fitting to the 
anvil, and forging. The result is a 
holder second to none. 

The Railroad Blacksmith 

Shop.-3. 

W. B. REID. 

Repair of Rookers. 

In larger shops, where duplicate parts 
of locomotive forgings are kept in 
stock, many defective rockers are con¬ 
signed to the scrap bin which the 
smaller shop finds it expedient to re¬ 
pair. The resulting economy of time 
and labor, especially in the machine de¬ 
partment, justifies the practice. To 
repair a rocker neatly and substantially, 
it requires superior skill and workman¬ 
ship than making the new article. 
The larger proportion of fractures 
occur invariably at one of three points. 
First, at base of hub, or boss of arm 
(Fig. 15, A); second at base of arm at 
point of conjunction with shaft (Fig. 
Ie5, B); third, at point where arm was 
originally welded to shaft (Fig. 15, C). 
The repair of fractures at A and B will 
be dealt with here. The break at C 
will be treated in the next chapter. 

In the first two instances, the fracture 
is often partly the rfesult of machining 
to sharp corners instead of safe fillets. 
In urgent cases, where the parts still 
adhere, the repair is often very simply 
done by shrinking a band of suitable 
proportions around entire arm (Fig. 15, 
D). Though neither artistic nor me¬ 
chanical, rocker arms bound in this 
manner often endure many years of hard 
service. 


The repair of fracture at point. Fig. 
15, A, involves the substitution of a 
new end (Fig. 15, E), which should be 
carefully forged to secure a uniform 
texture of iron. Fracture is generally 
the result of carelessness in this re¬ 
spect, aggravated by sharp corners. 

When not thoroughly welded in forg¬ 
ing, the triangular fuller, used in form¬ 
ing boss of arm, cuts through the iron 
across the lines of direction, producing 
the weakening effect suggested by the 





Fig. 16. BFFBOT OF WBLDlHO ON FIBBB 
8TRBNOTH. 

broken lines in Fig 16, A. Contrast 
with the strength and elasticity indi¬ 
cated in Fig. 16, B. This result can be 
secured only by forging and fifiishing 
the piece throughout with welding 
heats, securing thereby a piece of iron 
of a comparatively perfect homogene¬ 
ous quality. 

The new part should be forged with 
sufficient stock for finish and reduction 
in working. The old part should also 
be well upset for the same reason, as 
far down towards shaft as possible. 
This will allow more freedom in heating, 
and permit the perfect restoration of 
lines of arm at machine (Fig. 17, A), 
as contrasted with the unmechanical 
result (Fig. 17, B), where sufficient 
stock to true up the arm has not been 
secured. The parts may be scarfed in 
different ways. (See Figs. 18, A, B, C, 
and D). Fig. 18, A, is preferable to 
Fig. 18, B, as it carries the points of 
inside scarves safely away from shaft, 
ensuring a better weld. The seeming 
advantage of the lap scarf. Fig. 18, C, 
is largely neutralized by the awkward¬ 
ness of the parts 
in handling. Dur¬ 
ing many years of 
practical experi¬ 
ence the writer 
finds the method 
shown in Fig. 18, 
^ ® D, by far the safest 

Fig. 17. COMPARISON OF ' ^ l • • l 

ARMS WITH scTFi- anci most reliable. 

Welded with good, 
clean, separate 
heats, followed by two slow side heats, 
the job can be handled and finished 
with the utmost freedom. On the 




CIBNT AND INSUF¬ 
FICIENT STOCK. 
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contrary, no matter how carefully 
handled, the parts welded, as in A and B, 
Fig. 18, will always have a tendency 
to draw apart in working, at inside 
point of scarfs. 

The fracture at Fig. 15, B, involves 
repair of a more extensive and difficult 
nature, and may be done in two ways. 
First method: Cut arm entirely off at 



A B C 


Fig. 18. METHODS OE REPAIBTNO THE 

extremity of shaft. Upset shaft well 
and scarf as in Fig. 19, but reverse the 
way so that in taking side heats the laps 
of scarf may lie downward in the fire. As 
in the previous case, the new part should 
be thoroughly welded in forging to in¬ 
sure best results. The process of forg¬ 
ing is here shown. Fig. 20, A, is a 
piece of iron large enough for the pur¬ 
pose, checked down on opposite sides 
with triangular fuller; adjusted to 
shape B; C is part for shaft dressed, 
rounded and scarfed to weld, as in Fig. 
19. The parts should be welded under 
steam hammer if possible, and finished 
with two good, slow side heats. This 

ni 



Fig. 19. WELDING ▲ FRACTITBBD 
ROGKEB SHAFT. 


new piece could also be forged as at 
D, and bent around, but being so 
short the bending would prove rather 
a stiff pi:oce8S. Second method: Forge 
a new piece of shaft with a square 
collar on the end (the arm is forged 
separately and welded on collar). This 
method requires two welds, but it 
greatly simplifies the forging and makes 
it possible to secure a better weld in 
the shaft. 

The objection urged, in former 
articles, to welding rockers in shaft, 
may be raised at this point. In the 


former case, however, the manufacture 
of new rockers was involved; in this, 
expediency and necessity justify the 
practice. With extra precautions, 
possible in the repair of an occasional 
rocker, the method may be considered 
reasonably safe and reliable. 

{To be continued^) 






A Good Punching 
Guide. 

A. T. DICKINSON. 

The sketch which accom¬ 
panies this article shows a 
very useful implement for 
use in any smith shop. I 
4 RMS. never seen anything 

exactly like it. 

To make this punch guide, I take a bar 
of steel about five inches long, f or i 
of an inch thick, and one inch wide. 
Two or three holes of the desired size 
are then punched, as shown, after which 
a piece of i-inch steel is punched with 
the same number of holes in the same 
position, but somewhat larger, so as to 
hold the punch. The second piece is 
then fastened to the first by two rivets 
and the tool is completed. A, repre¬ 
sents spring, B, the punch. The use 
to which I apply this tool is punching 
holes in |-inch toiler steel. If the end 
of the punch is carefully tempered,you 
can punch thousands of holes. You 
can have several different sizes of holes 
and punches. If the points of the 
punches are kept in order, punching 
will not damage or split the plate. This 
device will save considerable time in 
drilling holes. 


Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment.—12. 

Notes upon the prevention of interfering, 
the treatment of wounds and the 
oomplioations resulting therefrom. 

E. MATHEW MIOHENBR, V. M. D. 

The prevention of interfering is a 
subject of the greatest importance to 
the sheer, and the general outlines of 
treatment of it and its complications 
may also be studied with advantage by 
both the sheer and the owner of the 
horse. The cause of interfering is not 
the same in each case, and not unfre- 
quently two or more causes contribute 
to the formation of the trouble. The 
prevention consists in carefully study¬ 
ing the cause, or causes, operative in the 
individual case, and the application of 
the knowledge gained thereby. 

The points to observe are: Confor¬ 
mation of the animal, including the form 
and condition of the hoof; the shoe, 
and the method of shoeing; the amount 
and character of the work done by the 


animal,as well as the nature of the road 
or surface over which it must travel in 
doing its work. The term interfering 
is applied to injuries of both front and 
hind legs when caused by contact with 
the foot of the opposite side. It occurs 
at any point on the inner side of the hind 
leg between the fetlock joint and the 
coronet. In the front legs it may occur 
at any point between the knee and the 
coronet. In both front and hind limbs 
the most frequent point of trouble is at 
the prominence of the fetlock. 

The most common fault of conforma¬ 
tion which acts as a cause is that con¬ 
dition in which the legs are placed too 
closely together. Another conforma¬ 
tion which is a frequent cause, is that 
in which the toes point decidedly in an 




Fig 20. METHODS OF FORGING ROCKER ARMS. 

oiitward direction. It is a fact that 
some animals of decidedly bad confor¬ 
mation do not interfere, while those of 
good conformation may, under certain 
other causes, interfere badly. Youth 
and insufficient training may be a cause 
in animals of good conformation. Not 
uncommonly, animals of fair form inter¬ 



fere only when overworked or while 
suffering from some constitutional 
disease. 

A very common cause of interfering 
is that condition in which the foot has 
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been subjected to faulty paring. The 
fault of paring the inner quarter too 
low is by no means rare, and strange as 
it may seem,the excessive paring of the 
inner half of the wall is resorted to by 
many shoers as a preventive treatment 
for interfering. When asked the reason 
for this, most shoers reply that by 
removing the inner wall the hoof is 
made smaller thereby, and can then 
pass its opposite leg without strik¬ 
ing. It is a fact that lowering the in¬ 
side wall throws the fetlock joint in¬ 
ward, and thus tends to defeat the pur¬ 
pose for which the paring is done. It 
is while the weight of the animal is 
upon the leg that the interfering is 
done, and it is also at this precise time 
that the prominence of the fetlock is 
thrown abnormally inward. 

Neglected feet with sharp edges of 
bom may cause the unshod animal to 
interfere, and badly finished shoes or 
imperfectly clinch^ nails are a well 
known cause which requires no further 
mention. 

While it is not possible to formulate 
any rule that will apply to the shoeing 
of all cases of horses which interfere, 
one general one that will apply to the 
majority of cases is: So dress the 
foot that the inner side will strike the 
ground slightly before that of the outer 
side. Lowering the outer wall accom¬ 
plishes the purpose of relatively length¬ 
ening the inner wall. In no case should 
the paring be carried to the extent of 
weakening the quarter, or causing pain 
or tenderness. In cases in which the 
inner wall has been lowered excessively, 
much may sometimes be done by raising 
the inner side of the hoof by means of 
a thickness of leather placed between 
the shoe and the wall. In some cases, 
where the interfering has existed for 
considerable time, there is more or less 
enlargement at the point of striking, 
caused by thickening of the skin 
and deeper tissues at the injured point. 
This renders shoeing very difficult. If 
the injury is acute, the shoeing should 
be deferred until time has been given 
for the swelling to subside. Whenever 
it is possible, the use of predisposed 
animals upon rough roads should be 
avoided. 

The symptoms of interfering vary 
according to the extent of the trouble. 
In very mild cases the hair may show a 
slight ruffling only at the point touched; 
other cases present wounds of variable 
extent, from that of the slightest 
scratch or abrasion to those in which 
the skin appears as though rubbed with 
a rasp. If blood be drawn by the 


injury, the striking point is commonly 
marked upon the opposite foot. Lame¬ 
ness in uncomplicated cases may only 
be noticed at the time of striking, and 
lasts only a few steps. 

Complications of interfering wounds 
are several, and may be a simple in- 
fiammation of the surface of the skin, 
or it may extend to the deeper sub¬ 
cutaneous connective tissue, and in ex¬ 
treme cases to the tendons, their 
sheaths, or even to the fetlock joint 
proper. 

A complication of rather frequent 
occurrence is that known as lymphan¬ 
gitis or farcy. This condition is caused 
by the entrance of germs into the lym¬ 
phatic circulation, and is characterized 
by sudden infiammation of the lymphatic 
veins or ducts. It causes great swell¬ 
ing accompanied by great pain, com¬ 
monly on the inner surface of the leg, 
and it may extend from the point of in¬ 
jury to the thigh, or even to the lower 
surface of the abdomen. The veins 
near the surface of the part are seen to 
stand out tense and full; the skin is hot 
and very painful to pressure, and the 
animal evinces great disinclination to 
walk, although it can generally do so if 
urged, and becomes noticeably better 
in movement the more it is made to 
move! A slight cut or abrasion in the 
lower region of the legs seems more 
liable to be followed by lymphangitis 
than does a deeper cut which has bled 
freely. Deeper cuts are liable to be 
followed by this complication only if 
they have been neglected for a time. 
Other injuries than those caused by in¬ 
terfering may also be followed by 
lymphangitis. 

The general body temperature is 
commonly considerably elevated, and 
may reach 106 degrees Pahr. or higher. 
The appetite is frequently impaired dur¬ 
ing the first day of the attack. The 
treatment of lymphangitis is local, and 
in cases where the temperature and 
general system is visibly disturbed, in¬ 
ternal medicines are indicated. To 
treat the case locally, first clip the hair 
closely over and around the point of in¬ 
jury, cleanse the wound with warm 
water and soap, and apply some good 
disinfectant. For general use creolin, 
one tablespoonful to the pint of water, 
makes a good application. The whole 
extent of surface showing pain and 
swelling should have warm water spong¬ 
ing for periods of fifteen minutes, or 
longer, three times daily, and the sur¬ 
face must be dried well after each bath¬ 
ing with dry, soft cloths: Exercise is 
of the greatest benefit, and should be 


given if it is at all possible to make the 
animal move. The case should have a 
clean stall and be protected from cur¬ 
rents of air. The food should be light 
and laxative. During the more acute 
period of the disease internal medicines 
may be required, but their use should 
be directed by a qualified person, accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the case. 

In rare cases of interfering, localized 
gangrene or death of a part of the skin 
and even the deeper parts may result. 
The first visible symptom of gangrene 
shows upon white legs as a reddened 
spot, which becomes more and more 
dark colored and sinks somewhat below 
the level of the surrounding skin. The 
gangrenous skin is devoid of sensation, 
but pressure may produce pain in the 
parts beneath. The complication of 
gangrene requires careful attention as 
the disease may extend to greater area 
and depth and become serious. The 
general treatment consists in disinfec^ 
tion and warm applications, which act 
as a poultice and hasten the separation 
of the dead skin. A warm water bath 
containing creolin serves the double 
purpose of disinfectant and poultice. 
The foot and fetlock should be scrubbed 
clean before immersing in the bath. As 
soon as the dead parts begin to separate 
from the living portion, the scissors 
should be used to cut away all loose 
portions of skin, and as soon as red 
living parts are detected they should be 
covered with a powder, consisting of 
powdered burnt alum, eight parts, and 
powdered iodoform, one part. This 
should be applied with pressure suf¬ 
ficient to make it adhere to the living 
parts of the wound, and frequently 
enough to keep the surface covered. 

Another frequent complication of in¬ 
terfering wounds is that known as 
grease or greasy heel. This is a dis¬ 
eased condition of the deeper layer of 
the skin, and is characterized by pain 
on pressure, some swelling, and red 
coloration visible on white legs only, 
and more or less lameness may be pres¬ 
ent. Later a sticky, yellowish fiuid is 
seen to exude from the surface of the 
skin. This discharge glues the hair of 
the region together, and is characterized 
by a peculiar, disagreeable odor. The 
skin may crack and form deep fissures, 
which run from side to side and bleed 
upon exercising the animal. In severe 
and neglected cases, the skin of the 
region may be the seat of mushroom¬ 
like growths, having the appearance of 
what is commonly called proud fiesh. 
The treatment of grease should be care¬ 
ful and constant. Cleanliness of the 
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part is of the highest importance, but 
the use of water for cleansing purposes 
is generally objectionable, as the aver¬ 
age case recovers most rapidly if kept 
cleansed with clean, dry cotton or linen 
cloths. Exercise is beneficial in treat¬ 
ment of grease, excepting possibly cer¬ 
tain cases where fissures or cracks are 
severe. If the parts become soiled 
with mud during work or exercise, allow 
the mud to become dry,and remove with 
clean brush and tiry cloth. As an ap¬ 
plication for local use, the following 
solution will be found satisfactory if 
above directions as to care are followed, 
and no ointment of any kind applied to 
the part. Take of chloride of zinc, one 
dram, and clean water, one pint; mix in 
clean glass bottle or jar, and apply twice 
daily with a clean sponge. 

Of course in this, as in every other 
malady, prevention is better than cure. 
Prompt attention and a little extra 
care of the animal in the early stages 
of the trouble, will prove of greater 
benefit than will all the doctoring in 
the world after lameness has become 
established. 

There is no other subject which the 
sheer has to deal with that requires more 
careful thought and good judgment 
than does interfering. The foregoing 
is intended to serve as a general guide 
in the treatment of interfering and its 
consequences, but the topic is so broad 
in its nature and its phases so numer¬ 
ous that the farrier will need to study 
causes carefully and exercise his best 
judgment. 

{To be continued.) 


The First Subscriber to The 
American Blacksmith. 

Several months before the date of 
issue of the initial number of The 
American Blacksmith, October, 1901, 
announcements and prospectuses of the 
paper were sent all over the country. 
The first paid subscription reached this 
office June 27, 1901, and was from Mr. 
William McEachran of Anaconda,Mont. 
We take pleasure in giving herewith a 
portrait and brief sketch of Mr. Mc- 
Eachran’s life. 

Born November 9, 1854, on a farm 
near Chatham, Ontario, he began his ap¬ 
prenticeship April 7,1871, at Charing 
Cross, Ontario, in a general blacksmith 
shop, where they manufactured all 
kinds of wagons, buggies, sleighs, cut¬ 
ters, plows, harrows, cultivators, and 
did all kinds of horseshoeing. Leaving 
home in 1875, he worked in different 
towns of Michigan as a general black¬ 
smith, ironing wagons, buggies, sleighs, 


cutters, as well as making all kinds of 
lumberman’s supplies, known in those 
days as skidding-tongs, swamp-hooks, 
cant-hooks, pevies, chain-hooks, and 
other articles too numerous to mention. 
Last, but not least, he did some horse¬ 
shoeing, and in some cases shod oxen 
that worked in the lumber camps. 

In 1881, he started business for him¬ 
self in Cheboygan, Mich. In 1884 he 
moved to South Dakota. Here his 
work was repairing farm machinery and 
implements. After five years of un¬ 
certain crops and prices, he went to 
Spokane Palls, Wash., and there ran a 
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prosperous shoeing shop until the panic 
of 1893. Not satisfied with the prices 
for shoeing, he retraced his steps to 
Anaconda, Mont., where he has con¬ 
tinued his horseshoeing up to the 
present time. 

For the last twelve years he has made 
a specialty of horseshoeing in all its 
branches, shoeing the heavy draft horse, 
the gentleman’s roadster, the light- 
harness or race horse, and the runner. 
Amongst the light-harness horses, he 
has shod horses of note, that have raced 
on the Northwestern race tracks, such 
as Anaconda, Searchlight, Lena N., 
Edith W., Raymond M., Kentucky 
Union, Klamath, Caryle Came, Surphol 
and Altoka. 

Mr. McEachran says that he is still 
an apprentice, learning something new 
every day. He is a close student of 
his profession, has a good library on the 
science of horseshoeing, subscribes for 
all the leading journals, and, at con¬ 
venient times, contributes articles on 
horseshoeing to periodicals. Mr. Mc¬ 
Eachran is a loyal member of the 


National Master Horseshoers’ Protec¬ 
tive Association, takes a lively interest 
in all its affairs, and is a staunch sup¬ 
porter of its principles. 


Announcement of the American 

Association of Blacksmiths 
and Horseshoers. 

The Association named above has 
been conceived and created with the ob¬ 
ject of benefiting the blacksmithing, 
horseshoeing and wheelwrighting craft 
in several important ways. Its first and 
most important aim is to endeavor to 
secure for the craft the protection 
which is afforded by lien laws in various 
States, together with other favorable 
legislation. It intends likewise to 
furnish wholesome plans of organization 
and competent organizers to place such 
movements in various States on a firm 
working basis. Its aim is to leave no 
stone unturned to better the material 
and business welfare of the craft, in¬ 
dividually and at large. As its ally, 
the Association has one of the best and 
most progressive trade journals in 
America. 

No false or misleading statements 
will be sent out by its management, and 
good suggestions and advice will always 
be welcomed. Men of standing and 
character can secure valuable positions 
as organizers in various States. A cam¬ 
paign of education will be carried on. 
Sound statistics will be presented for 
candid consideration. 

Many blacksmiths and horseshoers 
have never given a thought to some 
items of expense in their business, 
which are as much a part of it as the 
stock used. Take for example, the cost 
of shoeing a horse. Will any fair- 
minded mechanic say the following 
estimate is overdrawn ? And yet, some 
men act as though the mere cost of the 
shoes was the sum total of the expense. 

Net average cost of four shoes, |0.28 


Nails used, spoiled and lost, . .03 

Coal and toe steel, . _ . .03 

Interest on capital invested, . .03 

Depreciation of equipment, . .03 

New tools bouglit yearly, .03 

Losses, loans, theft and neglect .03 

Losses, rust, wear and tear, .03 

Rent,.06 

Bad debts,.10 


Total,.fO.66 


Suppose a farrier shoes two, three or 
four horses a day, how much does he 
make by the week, month or year? 
Figure it up carefully; there is food 
for thought in it. Everyone will say 
that the mechanic who shoes a thousand 
horses in a year, does a year of good 
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hard work, takes many risks, and gives 
much valuable advice. In order for 
him to receive as much as the regular 
wages of good journeymen in the large 
cities, he cannot charge less than $1.50 
per set. And if he charges $1.00 per 
set, he will not make $7.00 per week. 
Is it any wonder that many of the craft 
are living from ^'hand to mouth,” and 
are dissatisfied with the business? It 
would seem needless to say that $1.00 
per set is too low a price for shoeing. 
In these days of increasing living ex¬ 
penses and high prices for stock, it be¬ 
hooves the craftsman to turn his atten¬ 
tion to a solution of the problem of how 
he may best obtain a proper profit from 
his labor. Towards such a reform the 
energies of this Association will be 
directed. 

The American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers asks that the 
readers of this article interest them¬ 
selves in the movements under foot for* 
bettering craft conditions, and would 
likewise be glad to have expressions of 
opinion from those who have given 
thought to this subject. The Associa¬ 
tion would also be glad to receive 
the support of the craft as a body, and 
urges that the readers of this article 
refer to page 23 and express their 
approval of the movement in the manner 
indicated on that page. What is your 
opinion regarding a lien law in your 
State to insure prompt payment for all 
work you do, and what also is your 
opinion regarding the benefits to be 
obtained from a local Association in 
your own county ? 


The Scientific Principles of 
Horseshoeing.— 16. 

s. w. PBRRnr. 

Shoeing for Laminitis. 

Laminitis, commonly called founder, 
flat sole, pumiced foot,etc.,is inflamma¬ 
tion of the sensitive laminae. Laminitis 
may be acute or chronic. In the acute 
form it may result from a chill, or as 
an after-effect of a severe drive on 
hard roads following a period of idle¬ 
ness. This causes the laminae to become 
congested. It may, and does often, re¬ 
sult as an after effect of inflammation 
of some other organ of the body, such, 
for instance, as enteritis, gastritis, or 
pneumonia. Laminitis following an 
attack of pneumonia—inflammation of 
the lungs—has given rise to the term 
chest-founder, by the process of meta¬ 
stasis—a shifting of the seat of inflam¬ 
mation—from the membrane of the 
lung or bowel to the membrane of the 
foot, causing inflammation of the foot. 


A draught of cold water when a horse 
is overheated, or over feeding, are 
among the causes of laminitis. 

The symptoms of acute laminitis are 
so characteristic as to be unmistakable. 
The fore feet only are affected, and 



Fig. 77. SBonoN of lamiritic foot, showing 

DISPULORMRNT OF THB OS PBDIS 
AND SUPBRABirNDANCB OF 
HORN AT THB TOB. 

invariably. The animal stands with both 
forelegs advanced, the heels of the 
feet resting on the ground, often with 
the toes slightly elevated. The hind 
legs are forward well under the center 
of gravity of the body, the horse lean¬ 
ing back on tl)e haunches so as to get 
the weight as much as possible off the 
fore extremity. The face is expressive 
of great suffering, the body often 
bathed in profuse perspiration. ‘ There 
is high fever. The animal is so loath 
to put weight on the affected feet, 
that a whip will not force him to 
budge. 

The treatment of acute laminitis be¬ 
longs to the veterinary profession. I 
should advise the horse-owner to call in 
the veterinary surgeon with least possi¬ 
ble delay; for it is the application of 
early treatment which does so much to 
modify the deformity of the foot which 
always follows an attack of laminitis. 
The services of the shoer are not re¬ 
quired during the acute stages of the 
disease, unless, perhaps, to pull off the 
old shoes; but since an attack of 
laminitis always deforms the feet (see 
Figs. 77 and 78), according to the 
severity of the case, it is in the after 
treatment that the skill of the shoer is 
so indispensable. 

During the acute stages of the dis¬ 
ease, the congested laminae exude a 
fluid which separates the sensitive from 
the insensitive laminae. The pressure 
of this fluid forces the os pedis down¬ 
ward. In a few serious cases, the toe 
of the os pedis is forced through the 
sole of the hoof. The more the os pedis 
is depressed the flatter the sole will be; 
in some bad cases the foot bone is sunk 


so low that the sole is even convex 
instead of concave. 

Laminitis leaves its indelible mark on 
the afliicted hoof. The symptoms are 
so characteristic that the student of 
digitaldtomy can tell a laminitic horse 
when trotted toward him, even though 
he be a block away. The toe and front 
part of the sole being the seat of pain, 
the horse, in endeavoring to relieve the 
affected part of concussion, places the 
heels to the ground first, thus wearing 
away the heels of the shoe first, and 
when such feet are shod with an open 
shoe and heel calks, the continued con¬ 
cussion on the heel of the foot dimin¬ 
ishes the secretion of horn at that part. 
As a result, the heels of laminitic feet 
are,without exception, very low, while 
the frog is abnormally high (Pig.79). 
Hence when the shoe is off, the frog 
only touches the ground, and horse¬ 
shoers who are not students of patho¬ 
logy of the foot—observing that the 
horse could scarcely stand without the 
shoe—concluded that the frog could not 
stand any pressure. It is therefore 
common to-day to see hundreds of 
laminitic feet shod with very high- 
heeled calks, in order—as such shoers 
will tell you—to prevent the frog's 
touching the ground. But this is a 
grave error,for the high heels not only 
add to the discomfort of the animal, but 
they seriously retard the growth of the 
hoof at the heels. Once a horse has 
had a bad attack of laminitis, the wall 
grows downward very slowly, hence 



Fig. 78. A, SBPARATION BBTWBEN WAUL AND 
INNBR LATBB OF HORN. B, 8B0T1ON OF 
8EATBD 8HOB. C C, HOOF TO BB RASPBD OFF. 


there is but little wall to cut away on 
the plantar surface. But instead of 
growing downward as in a healthy foot, 
it grows out long and shallow at the toe 
(see Figs, 77 and 78), with irregular 
rings running around the outer wall. 
You may rasp off these rings, also the 
surplus growth of toe, but the same 
condition will recur with the growth of 
new hoof. 

In some bad cases where the abnormal 
growth of toe is considerable and the 
horse is shod with a seated shoe, the 
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whole weight of the animal being thus 
imposed on this outer rim of wall, 
separates the outer from the inner layer 
of horn, causing a cavity in the wall 
(see Fig. 78). This cavity becomes a 
receptacle for dirt, stones, etc.' These 



Fig. 79. 8HOB APPLIED TO LAMINITIC FOOT 
WITH ABNORMALLT DEVELOPED FROG. 

cavities have a tendency to extend up 
to the coronet causing other complica¬ 
tions. Further description and treat¬ 
ment of such cavities will be fully dealt 
with in an article on “seedy toe.^' 
Some horses develop a chronic form of 
laminitis, which slowly changes the form 
of the foot without an acute attack. I 
have known several horses to develop a 
laminitic foot of a modified form with¬ 
out having been laid up a day. In bad 
cases, the horny sole being so thin and 
so near the ground exposes the sensi¬ 
tive sole to injuries from bruises, 
sometimes causing the sole to fester, in 
which case the pus must be given exit 
through an opening in the horny sole at 
the seat of injury. Do not thin the 
sole, however, unless you feel sure there 
is imprisoned pus. 

Laminitis affects all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of horses and occasionally a 
mule; but horses of a heavy lymphatic 
habit of body are much more prone to 
the disease. It is common for some 
laminitic feet to be very tender at the 
heels, especially where high calks have 
been used for a long time. I have seen 
some where the heels of the hoof were 
so low that they were on the point of 
bleeding. If the feet are very sore I 
should advise poulticing for a few days 
before shoeing. 

Preparation of the Hoof. 

In preparing the laminitic hoof, rasp 
off some of the surplus growth of toe 
(see Fig. 78). The amount that may 
be taken off with safety and advantage 
will depend on the conditions of each 
case. In some feet, where the attack 
has not been very severe, you may rasp 
off all the abnormal growth of toe, 
making the profile of the hoof describe 
a straight line from coronet to plantar 
surface, as indicated by dotted lines 
C C, Fig. 80, but this is not admissible 


in feet more seriously affected, so the 
sheer must use discretion. The sole 
being flat and thin, needs its full thick¬ 
ness, therefore it should not be pared. 
Any surplus growth of wall at the 
plantar surface should be reduced, and 
the toe rolled up to the extent that the 
old shoes are worn. 

As to the kind of shoe, all laminitic 
feet should be shod with bar shoes or 
rubber pads. For bad cases the shoes 
should be very wide in the web so as to 
afford protection to the sole. If there 
be an abnormally developed frog with 
low heels, the rubber pad is not ad¬ 
missible until the frog sinks back to its 
normal position. Use a bar shoe, with 
the frog piece large (see Pig. 81), so 
that it does not cut into the frog as a 
narrow bar will do. Bear in mind also, 
that the frog, having been deprived of 
its natural function—weight-bearing— 
for so long, normal conditions cannot 
be restored at once; for if you put too 
much weight on the frog to start with, 
you will be disappointed with a lame 
horse. The change from abnormal to 
natural conditions must be brought 
about gradually. Hence arch up the 
bar of your shoe corresponding to the 
height of the frog above the heels, weld 
a steel slug on each heel, then fit the 
shoe so that the bar rests lightly on 
the frog (Fig. 79). If the heels of the 
feet are sore, leave the bearing off the 
heels, and nail the shoe round the toe, 
usings leather, tar and oakum. When 
the shoe put on, as here described, has 
been on a month, you will find that the 
frog has sunk a little. Now you can 
put a little more weight on the frog; 
and after a few shoeings you will notice 
that the heels of the hoof—being re¬ 
lieved of the severe weight—are begin¬ 
ning to grow up. You can then put 
equal weight on heels and frog. It 
may take six months, or even a year. 



for the frog to sink back to its normal 
position, but it certainly will do so if 
my instructipns are carefully followed. 
When the heels are level with the frog, 
there is no system of shoeing equal to 
rubber pads. 

Regarding sole pressure in laminitic 
feet, of course I have come across many 


feet with soles so thin and sore* that it 
was necessary to concave—seat out the 
shoe—right to the nail holes in the first 
few shoeings, but the idea that the sole 
of a laminitic foot will bear no weight 
is erroneous. The sole of such feet 
will carry some weight, and be greatly 
benefited by it, provided, of course, that 
the change is made gradually, and that 
you do not thin the sole by paring. 

In many cases the outer wall is so 
weak and brittle from the constant use 
of seated shoes, that the horn will not 
hold a nail, simply because this thin 
outer shell is thus made to carry the 
whole weight of the animal (see Fig. 
78). But if you gradually widen the 
bearing of the shoe until you divide the 
weight between the wall and outer 
margin of the sole (see Fig. 80), the 
wall, being thus relieved of some of this 
abnormal weight, will soon grow down 
stronger. The weak, brittle condition 



Fig. 81. THE PROPER SHOE FOR LAMIKITIC 
FEET. 


of the wall renders it liable to fracture; 
hence it is quite common to see a 
laminitic foot with quarter or toe crack. 
A strong stimulant applied to the coro¬ 
net with friction will do much to im¬ 
prove the quality of the wall. In a few 
very serious cases that have not re¬ 
ceived the advantages of treatment by 
a competent veterinarian, the deformity 
may be so severe as to render the 
animal fit only for plowing. 

In conclusion I would say, that while 
the deformity of the feet resulting from 
laminitis is incurable, it may be con¬ 
siderably modified by skilful shoeing, 
adding greatly to the animal’s useful¬ 
ness. 

iTo be concluded.) 

A Hand-Made Furnace Front. 

The accompanying engraving was 
taken from a photograph sent us by 
Todt & Peters, San Francisco, Cal. It 
shows a furnace front in antique style, 
made for an ordinary cast iron heating 
furnace. It is six feet four inches by 
five feet one inch, and is made of 
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quarter inch steel, the entire work 
being made by hand, no tools being used 
but the punch, drill and hammer. The 
design is original with the above firm, 
the only instructions which were given 
them being as to size and intended 
purpose. After completion, the piece 
was placed in the music room of the 
country residence of Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst at Pleasanton. This front was 
designed to be in keeping with the rest 
of the room, which is furnished through¬ 
out in antique style. 

The Advantages of Q-as Engines 
for the Smith Shop. 

The prize competition, conducted by 
The American Blacksmith upon the 
above topic, resulted in a host of articles 
from smiths who have installed engines, 
and it is a significant fact that not one 
of the writers had a word of regret for 
having put in an engine,—in fact, the 
verdict was unanimously in favor of 
power in the shop. 

Briefly enumerated, the chief advan¬ 
tages brought out for the blacksmith’s 
gas engine were as follows: A saving of 
time and labor; more and better work; 
the greater revenue; the low cost of 
running; superiority over other forms of 
power; constant readiness for service; 
suitable capacity or size for the smith’s 
requirements; the excellent advertise¬ 
ment, and consequent attraction of new 
trade; and finally, the opportunity for 
profitable side lines, as grinding feed, 
shelling com, cutting ensilage, disc 
grinding, plow sharpening, wood saw¬ 
ing, churning, and many other things. 

After careful consideration of the 
question under discussion, and the many 
contributed articles, the prize of five 
dollars has been awarded to Mr. J. K. 
Riblet, of Florence, Ohio. A year’s free 
subscription to The American Black¬ 
smith is also given to Mr.E. H. Brewer, 
of Seaton, 111.,and Mr. John S. Schafer, 
of North Creek, Ohio. These three 
prize-winning articles are printed 
below. 

Of the large number of very meritori¬ 
ous articles, we regret that lack of space 
prevents publishing here all except a 
very few. Almost without exception, all 
the articles submitted were of a very 
high standard. 

Prize Article No. 1. 

J. K. RIBUBT. 

1 was working alone, doing all kinds of 
jobs, wood and iron, except shoeing. But 
I found that I was wasting some good 
timber, together with an immense amount 
of time and muscle, getting stuff into 
shape. A job would come in, such as a 
plow beam, bolster, axles, reaches, eveners. 


heavy and light, and it would be impos¬ 
sible to have a stick just the right size 
and sliai)e for every such tiling. There 
was no mill where 1 could get ripping 
done, so 1 had to pick out something and 
go to work with handsaw, axe, adze or 
draw shave, doing more work to get a stick 
in the sliape it ought to have been in 
when I commenced than I do now to finish 
it. Do any of our readers find themselves 
in the same row of stumps ? If so, buy 
a gas engine and sweat no more. I put 
in a gasoline engine of 3-horsepower three 
and a half years ago. Tlie principal rea¬ 
son was to run a saw by power. I not 
only consider it a good investment but I 
would not run a shop without one again. 

As to the kind of power, I don’t know 
enough about electricity to judge whether 
it would be best where obtainable or not, 
but I think gas or gasoline far better than 
steam for small shops. In a general way 
the benefits derived from the use of power 
are a saving of time, labor and material, 
better finished jobs, increase of busi¬ 
ness and profit, besides the ability 
to do much of our regular work 
more satisfactorily. We can do many 
things profitably by the use of power 
which we could not without. Almost 
every community affords a chance for 
some special work. In one place there 
may be considerable lathe work and no 
machine shop near. In another place 


there may be considerable ripping to 
do for other mechanics. I get a run 
of work grinding chilled cast-iron 
plow points for farmers. Also we have a 
Swiss cheese factory here using tubs of 
different diameters for shipping cheese. 
They sawed out their round heads by 
hand until 1 built a jig saw. Now I mark 
them out, saw and nail them. I also gum 
saws as well as make and turn up wood 
pulleys for myself and others. I derive 
less benefit from my blacksmith work than 
from the wood work, although I run my 


drill and emery wheels with power as 
needed. I do not run either the engine 
or my blacksmith fire steadily enough to 
make it profitable to attach a blower. 


Prize Article No. 2. 

J. 8. SHAFEB. 

In reply to the question Are gas 
engines a good investment ?” I will say 
that I think so, for the following reasons: 
First, they are cheap in operation ; sec- 
ondly^ they are ready at a moment’s no¬ 
tice ; thirdly, a 2-hor8epower gasoline 
engine will turn everything in an ordin¬ 
ary shop. I have a lathe that swings 
sixteen inches, also an emery wheel, a 
power drill, a rip saw, a feed grinder 
and a buzz saw (26 inches), and I get 
along very nicely with it. The size of my 
engine is 2-horsepower, hot tube, Cinz 
make. 

My engine increases my income at least 
one-third. Furthermore, it is a great 
labor-saving device. When it comes to 
turning a large drill by hand, life is too 
short for a man to wear himself out doing 
work by hand that could just as well be 
done by power. I had a steam engine 
before, but sold it and put up a power 
windmill. That was all right when the 
wind was blowing, but I sold that and 
put in the real thing—a gasoline engine. 
I must say tliat it is the only tiling. A 
motor of course is very handy, but as a 


general thing you are not in a jiosition to 
put in an electric motor. As for steam 
engines, they require a man to attend to 
them ; another thing is this, you will 
have to wait an hour to get up steam, and 
after you liave used it for twenty minutes 
you must shut down, and then you have 
a heavy head of steam and don’t know 
what to do with it. You will find you 
can run a 2-hor8epower gasoline engine 
all day for what it will cost to get a steam 
engine ready. As for the make, I would 
recommend the Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
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or the New Erie or the Foos. • They are 
good engines, bnt there are other good 
makes. I mention these three as they are 
the first to come to my mind, and I know 
they are good engines. 


Prize Article No. 3. 

S. H. BBSWXR. 

I notice yon ask for opinions as to power 
in the blacksmith shop, and also if the gas 
engine gives perfect satisfaction. In re¬ 
gard to the gas engine 1 have, 1 consider 
it a complete success. I have had the 
same in my shop for four years, and to 
date it has not cost me one cent except 
for fuel, and has never failed to run. I 
consider the gas engine far superior for 
the blacksmith to the steam engine, as 
it requires no care. Also one can x)olish 
a ifiowshare or set of shovels and make a 
little money on them, where with steam 
it would be imix)ssible for the smith to 
do the work and make any money. The 
gas engine which I use is the Davis, made 
by the Davis Gasoline Engine Works 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa, three or four 
horse-power. I have a power hammer for 
plow work, an emery wheel stand, a disc 
sharpener, power drill, blower for two 
fires, and a 16-inch circular saw for saw¬ 
ing material about the wood shop. I can 
run any or all of these machines witli the 
engine at any time. The beauty of the 
gas engine is its low cost of running. I 
have run mine twelve hours on five gal¬ 
lons of gasoline. I consider the gas 
engine a paying investment for the shop 
as power. Of course it may make some 
difference with regard to the gas engine, 
but I prefer gas to steam, if for no other 
reason than the cost. As we smiths all 
know that this is an age of progress, why 
not keep step with the procession ; if in 
other lines it pays, why not in the black¬ 
smith line ? It enables the smith to do 
more work in a day and better jfieases 
his customers, besides taking a lot of hard 
work from him. I am in favor of the gas 
engine for the shop as x)ower. 


Competitive Article by A. A. Schaeffer. 

Noting your request for an article on 
the gas engine, I would say that I am 
using a 2>^-hor8epower Weber Junior 
gasoline engine, and I tell you I am 
pleased with it, as is everybody else who 
sees it. It is of horizontal type and does 
not consume much oil, so that the expense 
of operating it is small. I run a drill 
press, an emery wheel and a disc sharp¬ 
ener with it. When two of us are grind¬ 
ing it does not seem to affect the power 
any more than with only one of us work¬ 
ing. In these days it is hard work to 
poxmd out a living with only hand tools. 
Try as he may, the smith without power 
will find himself handicapped when in 
competition with a neighbor who has an 
engine. The man with the engine can do 
his work more quickly and cheaply, as 
well as more easily. It is going to be 
with the smith a good deal as it was 
with the old-time tinners who tried to eke 
out a living by making coffee pots, pans 
and dipi)er8 by hand, Tliey awoke to find 
machinery for cutting out the various 
parts BO that they themselves could buy a 
machine-made coffee pot cheaper than 
they could make one. To put in small 


machines and a gas engine will prove the 
mose profitable investment a smith can 
make. Hammering, d rilling and grin ding 
should be done by power. A gas engine 
invites trade, and will prove profitable if 
only for running a blower, an emery and 
a few home made machines. Machinery 
and power lift a heavy burden, and none 
of the craft appreciate it more than the 
smiths who have spent years swinging a 
sledge, or the smiths who are aging. 
Many a smith has sold his shop because 
he could not stand the heavy hand work, 
whereas he would probably have been 
able to have continued at smithing had he 
had a gas engine to help him. It is cer¬ 
tainly the most profitable helper he could 
have. It saves lots of hard work and 
brings trade, as a man can do his work 
quickly. It would pay any smith to get 
an engine if only for pulling the emery 
and the blower, as he will surely find it 
jirofitable later on to add a hammer, drill 
press, etc. 


Competitive Article by Wm. Exline. 

Two years ago this winter I did not 
have any power, and my shop was only 24 
feet long by 16 feet wide. Now I have 
a shop 80 by 35 feet. A gasoline engine 
will pay for itself the first season. Before 
I put one into my shop I could not do one- 
third of the work, so that another shop 
started up in the neighborhood. Inside a 
year after I put in power they sold out to 
me. 

I can shari)en nine plowshares an hour 
and not hurry, where four is good work 
by hand. If I wish I can sharpen twelve 
in an hour. I have, a Little Giant ham¬ 
mer, the best I ever saw, two forges, a 
Boat's blower, an emery wheel, a drill, a 
disc sharpener, a grind stone, a band saw, 
a circular saw, a 12-inch planer, using a 
83^-horsepower Demister engine for the 
whole. Every bit of this machinery has 
paid for itself since I got it. I have 
everything handy and everything in sight. 
I made many of my own tools, including 
a band saw, a planer and a lathe. I 
should never have made them without my 
engine. I have a **Motsinger Auto- 
sparker ” on my engine, and it cannot be 
beat. Nobody should run a gas engine 
without one. It is always ready to go 
and does not freeze up as a battery does. 
I sharpened close upon 800 shares this 
season, from July 15th to September 1st, 
receiving from 25 to 80 cents for each. I 
guess one man could not have done that 
by hand, but a gasoline engine can, easily. 
It costs mo 70 cents to run ten hours. I 
have water run just where I want it from 
a t«-Tik windmill. 

lam twenty-five years old ; I have been 
at the good old trade all my life and ex¬ 
pect to stay at it for the rest of my days, 
for I love it. 


Competitive Article by C. L. Carton. 

Regarding the advantages of a gas en¬ 
gine, I would state that I put in a gasoline 
engine of 2}4 horse-power some eight 
months ago, to run an emery wheel and 
drill press. I soon found, however, that 
I had been doing a great deal of hard work 
and consuming a great deal of time that 
could be saved by putting in more machin¬ 
ery. So I have added a rip and crosscut 


saw, and recently a trip-hammer. I don’t 
see how I did business before, and surely 
think it a good investment for any smith 
that is doing anything like a profitable 
business (or wants to). 

As to special benefits, I consider that 
the saving of time and labor, the better 
work and the fitting up of my shop has 
been the best advertising I have ever 
done. Trade will go where work is done 
quickly and in an up-to-date manner. In 
my shop, 20 feet wide by 80 feet long, I 
have my engine, saws, drill press, Hend¬ 
erson tire-setter, trip-hammer and two 
forges, and still have room to shoe horses 
(which, I regret very much, I cannot make 
the engine do). I should advise any 
brother smith to get an engine of not less 
than 4hor8e-ix>wer, for he will soon find 
that he can use it in so many ways that 
the smaller one will be too light for his 
work. 

This is my experience, and what I 
think of a gas engine in an ordinary 
blacksmith shop. 


Competitive Article by C. W. Lewis. 

With regard to gas engines, I would 
say, for tlie benefit of my brother smiths, 
that I have an engine in my shop and 
could not do without it. It takes off more 
than half the hard labor; the work is 
done faster and better ; it saves fuel. 

It does not take a large shop. If you 
have a small shop, build your engine 
room to one side so as to put your line 
shaft overhead. Put idlers on the line 
shaft so that when running one piece of 
machinery the others may be stopped. 
By so doing you save fuel. Place all 
machinery in line on one side of your 
shop. I run a general repair shop with a 
2)4-horsepower engine, and the fuel costs 
only 25 cents a day. 


Competitive Article by C. W. D. 

In regard to the advanta^ of the gaso¬ 
line engine over steam, I can say this: 
With the gasoline engine you have power 
any minute in the day. If you want to 
grind a drill or drill a hole; if you are 
pointing a plowshare or set of cultivator 
shovels and want to finish them on the 
emery wheel, all you have to do is to open 
your oil cups, give your pump a few jerks, 
roll your wheel and you are running; 
when you get your job done one twist of 
the hand stops all expense. I have a 6- 
horsepower Lewis engine to run an emery 
wheel, trix>-hammer, blower, drill press 
and saw, and have two or three horse- 
jwwer to spare. It costs me about thirty 
cents for a whole day, as my engine does 
not use any more oil than is necessary to 
do the work. 

I liave had my engine seven years, and 
it runs better than a steam engine that 
has been in constant use for that length 
of time. One dollar will cover all repairs 
since I have had it. On the other hand, 
if you have a steam engine in a black¬ 
smith shop, unless you have a tall, expens¬ 
ive smokestack t^t takes your smoke 
above the other buildings, which are 
sometimes 45 and 50 feet high, many days 
you will find you can liardly get up steam, 
if the wind is not just right. Then you 
cannot fire up any time with less than 
one dollar’s worth of coal. With a steam 
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eiigiue, if a man lias Ills mind on his 
wook, he is liable to forget to tend to his 
engine at the proper time, thus causing 
serious results from low water or many 
other tilings. With the gasoline engine, 
when your gasoline pump fails to raise the 
supply the engine stops, and that is all 
there is to it. Or it may be a leaky joint 
in the pipe. Sometimes maybe a little 
chip or grain of oats works its way into 
the check valtes so that they cannot seat 
themselves to hold the gasoline. These 
are the main causes of trouble. Of course 
you should get good gasoline cylinder oil. 
If you get a good standard make of gaso¬ 
line engine for your shop you will have 
good power and just as you want it. 

Competitive Article by M. Schrodt. 

I liave liad a gas engine about ten 
months and find it a great labor saver. 
A man can do double the work that he 
can with a blower or bellows, because he 
can get his iron hot sooner, and while one 
piece is heating he can work another on 
the anvil, in such work as calking shoes. 
Wlien he gets at the drill press he can 
drill more holes in one hour than he cai; 
in three by hand, and won’t be all tired out. 
He can also do his grinding and sawing. 

I have the Bates and Edmonds engine, 
2^-horsepower, which is advertised now 
in The American Blacksmith. It is a 
very simxde engine, and I find it a valuable 
machine. No blacksmith ought to work 
without one. He can easily do enough 
extra work in two months to pay for the 
macliine. As to the cost after he gets the 
macliine, this is light—ten cents a day for 
the 234-horsepower, which I hai^e,-^p#kich 
is large and ix)werful enough for any 
ordinary shop. I run a blower, drill press, 
grinder and rip saw, and could run more 
if I had them. I was the first blacksmith 
who put in an engine in Watertown. 
Since I have put in one there have been 
large numbers of smiths in my shop to 
see it wo^k, and they all say it is fine and 
they must have one. When I tell them 
how much I do with it and how little ex- 
X)ense it is they are more tlian surprised. 

Competitive Article by R. T. D. 

A certain smith labored for two years 
adding what small hand tools he could to 
his stock. One of the first was a blower 
to take the place of a bellows. Finally he 
bought an engine, a l ^^^^^orsepower Fair- 
bauks-Morse, and put in an emery wheel 
and rip saw. His work increased. He 
was now able to undertake jobs tliat 
he could not have thought of before. 
Naturally, too, he could do everything 
much more quickly—a fact which brought 
custom. Finding he could not keep up 
with his work ho hired an apprentice 
for one year and enlarged his shop. Then 
he put in a planer, a wood lathe, sand belt, 
screw cutting lathe and band saw, all 
within a little over a year. He now keeps 
a hand and they have all the work they 
can do. I will say right here that the en¬ 
gine can pull any one of the machines at 
a time, and any two or tliree of the light 
ones, such as the drill, blower or lathe, but 
if I were buying an engine, I would buy a 
3-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse engine, 
which I think is plenty large enough for 
a small shop. 


Competitive Article by M. L. BeaL 

With regard to gasoline engines, I think 
that it matters but little as to the size of 
a sliop. If one man alone in a shop with 
a reasonable trade can afford a gasoline 
engine, it is a labor and time saver as well 
as a heliier to any up-to-date blacksmith. 

But let me say a word before going 
further. Do not put in a gasoline engine 
without the electric spark attachment. If 
a man has a gasoline engine in his shop 
without the spark, he loses valuable time 
waiting for heat. A gasoline or gas en¬ 
gine with the spark attachment is ready 
to start on a minute’s warning, and fur¬ 
nishes sufficient power for the average 
smith cheaper than any power on the 
market today. An engine without the 
spark is little better than steam, for it 
takes so long to heat the carbon. 

As to the size an engine should be, if a 
man has only an emery-stand, a pulver¬ 
izer, a sharpener and a drill-press to run, 
a two or tliree horsepower gasoline engine 
is sufficient, but if he expects to keep up 
with the times and add to his machinery, 
he should not invest in less than a six 
horsepower engine. My experience has 
taught me tliat running the liammer, the 
emery-stand, the pulverizer machine and 
the drill-press by power is a great labor 
saver. I can do more work with less ex¬ 
ertion by having an engine than I could 
without. And more, I will say that no 
shop is complete without an engine and 
the above mentioned macliinery. For my 
part I would not be witliout one under 
any consideration. 

How to Make a Wagon Jack. 

L. VAN nORIN. 

The wagon jack shown in detail in the 
illustrations herewith is the best thing 
of its kind I ever saw. It weighs six- 



A HOME MADE WAGON JACK. 


teen pounds, and will lift a wagon with 
4,000 pounds on it. I sell them for 
$2.50 with a fair profit, so that it is an 
excellent thing for a smith to know how 


to build to fill in spare time with. I 
make them of steel, with the exception 
of the lever. 

The jack is shown in two positions 
in the engraving, lowered and raised. 
The base is formed of two J-inch plates, 
4" X 6", bent, punched and riveted as 
shown. This base supports two up¬ 
rights, one movable and 25 inches long, 
the other rigidly ^ 
attached to the base \\ 
and 14 inches long. U 
Each of these two < 

parts is made double, \\ ; 

out of A" X1 J"soft \\ 
steel. The lever is ^ 

made with a forked V \ - 
end, and is pivoted 
on a steel pin run- 
ning through the up- I 

fight. The lever | // 

crotch is of tire |// 

steel i" X IJ", hav- 
ing a i-inch round | 

handle 24 inches o ^ 
over all. The end 
of the lever connects J 

by two links, side view of wagon 

with the movable 
upright. Both bars of this upright 
are notched as shown, to prevent the 
slipping of what I term the shifting 
dog when' the jack is loaded. This dog 
is made out of tire steel, li" xi", with 
two short pins made fast by upsetting. 
To hold the movable upright in place I 
rivet a piece of iron i" x f ", between the 
two parts of the stationary upright, and 
this has a T-shaped end fur holding the 
movable piece in its proper vertical 
position. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe 
the operation of this jack. It may be 
mentioned, however, that when the 
handle is thrown down the connecting 
links should pass by the fulcrum or turn¬ 
ing point of the handle lever and thus 
lock itself. 


An Electrical Phenomenon. 

Will the time come when blacksmiths 
generally will adopt electrical power 
in their shops, just as they are doing 
with the gas engine today? A con¬ 
temporary informs us that a certain 
manufacturer has now completed his 
electric welding plant, and is welding 
cylinders with it at the rate of 300 to 
800 welds per hour. The only requisite 
is a smart boy to operate the machine. 

One question! Does the smartness 
of our boys increase in proportion to 
the development of electricity? It 
would take a very smart boy, we think, 
to conduct the work mentioned. 
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Has YOUT Subscription Expired ? 

If you find a bill in this copy for next 
year’s subscription, it means that your 
subscription has expired. 

If it has expired, we hope yon have 
found the paper so viduable to you in 
yn n r work that you will remain with us 
another year, and for many years to come. 
Tliousands of subscribers have written 
that a year’s subscription to The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith is worth a great deal 
more than a dollar to them, or to any¬ 
one interested in blacksmithing, carriage¬ 
building or horseshoeing. Many say one 
issue alone is worth that much. This, 
however, is a matter for you to decide. 

It is our purpose and endeavor to put 
out a paper worthy of the craft, and we 
would appreciate the aid and encoura^- 
ment of a prompt renewal subscription 
from you. At the same time, also, teU us 
how we can make the paper more valuable 
tOj^XL 

We have constantly in mind the effort 
to make The American Blacksmith bet¬ 
ter this year than last, by far, to make 
each issue better than the preceding one. 
The preceding article shows how deeply 
we have the interests of the craft at heart. 
We do not wish to take your name from 
our lists at the present time, and hence 
hope you will send us the money at once. 
No renewal subscriptions will be taken for 
less than one dollar per year. 

Remit by money order, express order, 
registered letter or stamns. Do not send 
checks, as we cannot collect face value on 
them. Let us hear from you. 

Address The American Blacksmith 
Company, P. O. D. 974, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 


A. 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

Welding Flues—Will some one please 
inform me through these columns how to 
weld flues, and what Are and anvil I need ? 

A. G. Ottoson. 

Tempering Buggy Springs—I wish 
to hear through the columns of The 
American Blacksmith as to the best and 
quickest method of tempering buggy 
springs in a general job shop. M. S. K. 

A Cutting Question—^Now I want to 
know if any brother smith can tell me of 
any way to make a macliine or tool to cut 
off nuts from bolts that can’t be unscrewed 
with a wrench, without cutting off with a 
cold chisel. Is there such a tool on the 
market ? A. Bruton. 

How Make a Band Saw?—I would 
like to ask some brother blacksmith or 
wagonmaker to give me a drawing or tell 
me now to make a band saw which will 
give good satisfaction, as I would like to 
make one for myself. Herman Schaffer. 


A Good Levelling Table—A useful and 
economical article in my shop is an old 
sor^m mill bottom which I have turned 
upside down and use for a levelling table. 
It serves the same purpose as a plough 
table and costs a great deal less. I can liit 
a lay with a 4-lb. hammer, as hard as nec¬ 
essary, and it never breaks. A. Bruton. 

What’s the Best Drill?—I have been 
taking The American Blacksmith and 
And it the })e 8 t paper on general black¬ 
smithing published. I wouldn’t miss a 
copy for $5.00. I have found many useful 
sugfi^Btions in it. 

Now I have a question to ask some 
brother mechanic. Which drill on the 
market gives the best results in a general 
repair shop ? O. B. Fox, Tenaha, Texas. 

Tempering Superior Steel—As Mr. 
Thomas McKummie wishes to know how 
to temper Superior steel, I would say I 
have always liad success in heating it to 
a cherry red, and heating it to an even 
heat the entire length of the piece tfaon 
quenching in hot water, which must be 
soft. By this method you will have no 
trouble with such tools as axes, knives and 
all ed^ tools in fact. To draw the temper 
on ed^ tools have your fire burning clear 
without smoke, grease the edge of the 
tool on both sides with tallow, and hold it 
over the fire until it comes to a blaze, when 
it is to be dipped into water. Do not try 
to temper where the air is too cold. 

J. D. ^TTIS. 

Spoke Removing—When a spoke is 
broken off, a good way of removing is to 
bore a hole with a V-inch augur, or one 
the size of the tenon, at the bottom ed^. 
Next, chisel out comer-ways with a flat 
chisel. This method is satisfactory when 
the spoke is broken off ; but I have never 
been able to find a really good way of 
pulling when the sxx)ke is not broken off. 
1 have screwed the spoke in a vise and hit 
the hub with the sledge, which certainly 
gets it out quickly, but is very hard on the 
hub. I should like somebody to tell me 
of a better way. A. Bruton. 

Soldering Gun Ribs, Thimbles, etc— 
In answer to the question in the Novem¬ 
ber issue as to how to solder gun ribs, 
thimbles, etc., I would give the following: 
Clean the barrel, rub bright and tin. 
Then place the rib in its proper position, 
confining it by clamping. I usually use a 
small wire, twisting it around to hold tlie 
parts together. Then heat rod of iron 
something like the size of a barrel. Place 
it in the barrel or barrels, commencing at 
one end, and liave the rod hqt enough to 
melt solder. Tlien apply muriatic acid 
reduced with zinc. As usual/diave solder¬ 
ing copper hot so as to melt On what solder 
is need^. Use a feather for apply^ the 
acid. I can solder from six to eight inches 
with one heat. This is my way of join¬ 
ing barrels and ribs or thimbles, and it 
works satisfactorily. C. F. Ritter. 

Brazing—I saw in the November num¬ 
ber a question asked in regard to brazing. 
As I have done quite a bit of it, I will t^ 
how I do it. In the first place, have the 
pieces to be brazed fit as closely as xx)e- 
sible; then take a piece of soft brass (for 
tl^ I use sheet brass, brass wire, brass 
cartridges, brass boxes, globe valves, etc., 
according to the weight of the pieces I 
am brazing); sprinkle a little fine, pulver¬ 
ized borax over the places where I want 
the brass to run, lay on the brass and heat 
slowly until the brass melts. For mater¬ 
ial that does not hurt to harden, dip into 
water, as cooling quick softens and tough¬ 
ens the brass. I liave taken knotter pinions 


on binders that had worn off the side 
and dovetailed in a piece of steel from an 
old file, brazed and liardened, and liad a job 
that would last longer than new. Trip 
pawls can be fixed the same way. Drive 
the end of packers in gas pipe, braze and 
drill out to fit. I have done brazing on all 
kinds of malleables, iron, steel, pipes, 
saw blades and all kinds except cast iron. 
Oare should be taken to liave the parts 
free from grease. R. R. Tichenor. 

A Good Chimney—I built a flue or 
chimney like the one Mr. Legoe described 
in The American Blacksmith of Decem¬ 
ber, 1901, and like it better tlian any X 
liave ever used. It draws finely. Though 
not a bricklayer myself, I built it com¬ 
pletely and it did not cost me much. I 
would advise any brother smith contem¬ 
plating building one to follow the same 
design, I did not liave as wide iron as 
Mr. Legoe used, but placed two pieces 
close together and they worked all right. 
I have always used galvanized iron, and 
the tinner never made one to suit me. 
Then, again, they don’t seem to draw 
well, and usually bum out in one or two 
seasons. A. Bruton. 


An Interesting Letter—It may be of 
interest to some of my fellow craftsmen 
to know how I made a box for a vise 
screw, as I had broken mine off at the 
collar. I took a CJoncord axle-box that 
fitted the eyes of my vise and cut it off 
with a hack saw the right length. I then 
inserted the xx>int of the 13^4 screw in the 
box and let it extend lialf an inch through 
the lar^ end, just enough to get a hmd 
on it in my woodworking vise. After 
securing the screw I centered the screw 
in the box and put a small piece of clay 
on the end to keep the babbitt from run¬ 
ning tlirough. I then poured in my hot 
babbitt and filled the box. After it 
cooled I backed the screw out, wliich of 
course was very tight, but I have a good 
box and a j^rfect tliread, and by oiling 
frequently it works well. Tlie screw 
should be cleaned before pouring the 
babbitt, and tliere should be several 
grooves filed lengthwise in the box before 
pouring babbitt to insure the babbitt 
against turning with the screw. 

I noticed an article by a brother smith 
in one of the past issues of The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith on how to upset axles. 
Tlie next morning I went to my scrap 
pile and picked up a pair of discarded 
axles and followed his directions. As 
a result I practically made a new set 
of spindles, and so easily tliat I was sur¬ 
prise with my own work. The spindles 
were 1 % inches double collar steel ones, 
and as the boxes were not much worn I 
was saved the expense of buying new ones. 

I consider The American Blacksmith 
a great boon to our craft, for it draws us 
closer toother and through its columns 
we can all be students and educators. 

I will give a brief list of the iirices of 
shoeing and some repair work in my 
locality: 


Setting shoes, per set..... 

Bar slioe. each.. 

No. 0 to 8, plain, per set. 

No. 4to6, “ . 

No. 0 to 4, Perkins, calk^... 

No. Stofl. “ •» .. 

No. 0 to 8, hand-toed and calked 
No. 4, 

No 6, “ » 

No. fl. 


.... 11.00 
.... M 
1.50 
.... 1.76 
.... 1.60 
.... 1.75 
...1.75 
.... 2.00 
.... 8JS 
.... 2.60 


Tire setting from 75c. per wheel to $1.60 
for largest; welding on axle stubs from 
$1.00 to $1.50 per stub and from 50c. to 
$ 1.00 per box for setting. CJoal costs 
$16.25 per ton in San Francisco and I pay 
$18.00 per ton to freight in addition to 
cost price. J. O. Shay. 
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FOK S A LiE—For one dollar. New ideas and 
new methods for working steel by using Toy s 
hand-colored charts. Chart A explains harden¬ 
ing to any degree. Chart B explains scientific 
and plain tempering in oil, water or tallow, show¬ 
ing true color each tool should be and telling 
what it will stand. Also 40 new steel working 
methods on plow and machine forging, with five 
of the beet steel welding compound receipts in 
use for all the new steels made. All for SI.00. 
Samples l^ee. W. M. TOY, Sidney, Ohio. 


A WORD TO BLACKSMITHS: We can supply you to your advantage 
with Drills of good quality and prices to suit. We would be glad to 
have your orders for such tools as we manufacture. Send for Catalogue 
and note the many kinds there listed. V* V V 


LOOK AT THIS” 


THEN “LOOK AT THIS* 


WRITE FOR PRICES 

We Are Experts at Repairing Old Wrot Anvils. _ COLUMBUS ANVIL AND FORGING CO., Columbus, O. 


Prices Current —Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following cmotations are from dealers’ 
stock, Buffalo, N. Y., December 23, 1902, and are 
subject to change. No variations have occurred 
since last montn’a figures. 

All pricee, except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred ^unds. On bars and fiats prices 
are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

% in., round or square; Iron, |3.10; Steel, 12.90 
^ in., “ •* “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

g in., “ “ “ 2.50 “ 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Rand. 

X 1 in.. Iron.12.50; Steel.~.12.40 

g xlHin., •• . 2.40; “ . 2.40 

§-16xlHln., “ 2.00; “ . 2.00 

Norway and Swedish Iron 
M in., ro\ind or square.. 14 90 


«xlin . 4.9 

..^...... 4.a 

Horsesiloe Iron 

For No. 1 shoe, in.. S8.4i 

For No. 2 shoe, }ix% in. 3.0 


e, }ix%r 

For No. 3 shoe, . 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, X % in. 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel 

^ X H in. and larger.$3.50 

Spring Steel. 

% to in.Rounds.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible $0.00 
1^4 to n in. by No. 4 

gauge to Hin.Flats “ 4.00, “ 6.00 

Carriage Bolts. TNet Price per Hundred). 

H x2 in.10.64 %x2H|in.$0.82 

Q X 2^in.68 %x8>J in.96 

g x3 in..62 ^6 in. 1.81 

6-16x2 in.06 ^4 in. 1.70 

6- 16x8 in.75 ^x6 in. 2,10 

Tire Bolts (Net Price per Hundred). 

8*16 X IHin...-.$0.18 ^ x l^in.$0.28^ 

8-16x2 in.. .21 Sx2 in.Slk 

8-16x8 in.27 %xd in.87^ 

Hot Pressed Nuts. (Blanks) 

in.$0.09 lb. net 

gin.06 “ “ 

7- 16 in.06 “ “ 

% in.04 7-10 “ 

Not*.—B ase prices or most common sizes are 
listed above. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will be 
published in following issues. 

FOR SALE .—Owing to poor health, I have 
decided to sell my blacksmith shop and tools. 
This is a splendid location and good trade, and 
good prices. W. J. SISSON, Sterling, Colo. 


MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE CO. 

^ ^ New Bedford, Mass, U. S. A. ^ 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 

X PROVIDENCE. R. I., U. S. A., 

Ck&f) 


NICHOLSON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


irade MABK. 


FILES 1 RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven. 


BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS : If you are in symiiathy with the movement described on page 74, sign 
and send the blank below. Send money orders, express orders or stamps, bnt not checks. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITHS & HORSESHOERS* ASSOCIATION, 

4S3 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, N. T. 

Please enroll my name as in favor of seeming in this State a Blacksmiths and Horseshoers* Lien Law, and other legislation 
favorable to the craft. I agree to use my influence personally and by correspondence with our representative in the State Legidature. 

I enclose $1.00 in payment of a year’s subscription, beginni^ February, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement, NOTE.—If yon are already a paid subscriber, scratch this out. 

Please send me yonr plans of forming local county associations. 


Name and Address. 
Town... 


County. 
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Prof. Wm. Russell 

On Scientific Horseshoeing 

ranks as the Mghest authority on the subject of shoeing. 

My Sixth Edition has over 550 cuts of shoes, feet and lef^. 
and "m pans. The value of the horse depends upon 
soundness of the feet and leffs, and the soundness of the 
feet and legs depends upon the good judgment of the 
shoer. The man that knows where to cut and when to 
stop cutting is an artist in his profession, and I would say 
to him who has any doubt. “Beware and not cut too much, 
as only time can replace: the damage, which mean. loss of 
money to the owner, and In many cases an early death to 
the horse.’* Every hoise owner ought to have a c^y to 
know when his horses’ feet aie properly balanced. Every 
man that shoes horses should i>ave a copy to know how to 
pare .the feet so as to keep them natural. No rule can be 
given to shoe any two horses alike, as there are scarcely 
any two horses shaped and gaited alike. The style and 
waght of shoes that would suit one hotse would not be 
suitable for another. The long pastern horse wants to be 
sh^ with a long tor, w*hile the short pastern horse wants 
to be shod with a short toe. In my experience as a prac* 
tical horseshoer for 64 years, as tinie changes all things 
change, and the Farrier must keep up with the march of 
improvements. There is a cause for all things ; first find 
the cause, then by removing the cause the effect ceases. 

My Sixth Edition Is publlshod by the ROBERT CLARK 
CO., 31-3S Etst 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Price, S4.00. Charges prepaid. 

PROF. Wifi. RUSSELL, 

1722 FREEMAN AVENUE, 

BEND FOR A COPY. aNClNNATl, OHIO. 



Buy Carriage Tops, Seats and 
Trimmings of 

C. A. HALLIDAY 

And get goods that are O. K. as to 
QUALITY and STYLE. Write for 
1903 Catalogue. 

C. A. Halliday. 

24 Ced&r St., ONEIDA. N. Y. 


The Beet Flux knowm far Welding 



And MALLBABLI Iren to Bteel. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE). 
CIRCULARS. PRICE LIST. AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 9 S 9 9 S 


Cherry Heat 


Sole Maottfactarer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON. N. J. 


Only firm in this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS end GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893. and OMAHA EX- 
' POSITION. 1896. . ' 



Spring Brake Blocks 

For all Kinds of Vehicles, light or 
heavy. Wear Shoes fitting these 
Blocks adapted to either steel or 
rubber tire. ^ ^ 


MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 


CATALOGUES. 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. K, U. S. A. 


s 

lU 


◄ 

et 


THE OLD RELIABLE 






k 


Sead for 

Free 

Sample 

and 

Prices 


The Blacksmith’s Friend. 


Welds at low heat Iron to 
Iron, Steel to Steel. Malle¬ 
able Iron to Tool Steel. 


Mo 3 welds Axle«, Springs, Steel Tire and gene¬ 
ral work—medium fine. 

No. 4 for Brazing or Welding Knives, Scissors. 
Bow Sockets, etc.—fine. 

No. 5 for Anvil Welding and heavy work — 
coarse. Sole Manufacturers. 


The CORTLAND SPECIALTY CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y., U. S. A. 


THE CYCLONE TUYERE IRON 

AND 

COMMON SENSE 
FIRE BOX 

18 NOT THE LOWEST 
PRICED. BUT THE 
CHEAPEST, 

3 

It will la.st a life time, 
and pay f(jr itself in a 
short time. Requires 
no clay or plastering. Have been sold all over 
the United States and Canada under a guarantee 
and none returned. It stays and gives satisfac¬ 
tion. If your fire is not up-to-date, do not im¬ 
agine you need a new bellows or fan, as nine 
times out of ten the fault is with the tuyere iron. 
A Cyclone will surprise and save you money. 

Mr. Wright, of Lone Oak. Texas, tried mo.st all 
makes. Did not get satisfaction until he got a 
Cyclone. Send for circular. 

John H. Wiestner, 

3556 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Trade Literature and Notes. 

We have just been informed that the 
Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., liave increased the capi¬ 
tal stock of tlieir incorporation from 
$150,000 to $200,000. Tliis company has 
been engaged continuously since 1884 in 
the maunfactnre of gas and gasoline eu- 
mnes, and has just completed a new 
factory at Sheffield. They are sliipp^ 
engines all over the world, recent foreign 
sliipments going to Ecn^or, Pern and 
Australia. Tlie company’s business in 
the neighboring republic of Mexico is 
quite extensive. 

The Kalamazoo Wagon Company, Kala¬ 
mazoo, Mich., sends a very tasty 24-pa^ 
catalogue, illustrating and describing their 
liandsome complete luie of wagons for the 
season of 1902. The catalogue will well 
repay sending for to anyone interested in 
the slightest m wagons and the like. 

The Columbus Anvil and Forging Com¬ 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, sends us their 
folder of the “Arm and Hammer Anvil,’’ 
which they state is a superior product. A 
handsome mailing card from the same 
firm sets forth an interesting line of work 
which is done by this company, consisting 
in the repair and working over of old and 
battered anvils. Tlie cuts show tlie old 
anvils to be finished up as good as new. 

It is a pleasure to review a catalogue so 
handsomely attractive as the 24-page book 
which the Columbus Macliine Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, have just sent ns, de¬ 
scribing their portable, stationary and 
electric types of Columbus Gas and Gaso¬ 
line Engines. The catalog^ue will repay 
sending for by any interested in the sub¬ 
ject of gas engines. 

Ernest G. Smith, Columbia, Pa., sends 
ns his neat 16-page booklet showing his 
Vernier Gripers, levels and other tools, 
making a very interesting catalogue. 

A 12-page catalog^ie from Geo Sears & 
Company, Clinton, Pa., treats fully of the 
punches, shears and bar cutters, their con¬ 
struction, operation and advantages. 

From the Carl Anderson Company, 
Chicago, m., comes a neat catalogue, 
illustrating the “Gns” gasoline engine 
and various applications to which the same 
may be put. Tliis is a very interesting 
catalogue. 

A 4-pagO folder from A. A. Wood & 
Sons Company, Atlanta, Ga., seta forth 
the many advantages of their hollow 
augers and spoke shaves, whicli tools ap- 
peS strongly from many points to the 
carriage woodw-orker 

A 64-page catalogue which lias just 
come to hand from the E. F. Reece Com¬ 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., shows their 
improved bolt cutter, screw pl^es, tap 
and die holder, etc., for blacksmiths’ use, 
and is a book which all blacksmiths could 
send for to advantage. 

The Columbia Carriage Company, Ham¬ 
ilton, Ohio, sends us one of the hand¬ 
somest catalogues wdiich has come to this 
office for many days, and illustrates the 
big line of carriages which tliis company 
places upon the market. 

Tlie Steel Wlieel and Wagon Company, 
Pueblo, Colo., have issued a handsome 
catalogue, showing their line of heavy 
wagons, and will well repay sending for. 
This concern manufactures steel wheels, 
steel wagons, steel gears and steel wagon 
beds. 

A 32-page booklet of the International 
Steel and Macliinery Company of New 
York City deals with the various grades 
of tool stoel manufactured by this com¬ 
pany, indicating also what each brand is 
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suitable for, together with iustructioDS 
for the treatment of the same. 

Bittenbeuder & Company,Scranton,Pa., 
sends a very comprehensive 800-page cata¬ 
logue fully illustrating and describing the 
large and complete line of supplies and 
heavy hardware for blacksmiths and 
wagonmakers—a very interesting book. 

The Havana Metal Wheel Co., of Ha¬ 
vana, m., informs us tliat since their dis¬ 
astrous fire of last September, they have 
re-arranged their full factory equipment, 
adding new and special macliinery for tlie 
manufacture of High Grade Agricultural 
Steel Shapes, of which they make the 
“Crescent” brand. Their goods are re¬ 
garded with much favor where fine qual¬ 
ity, shape and finish are recognized. 


^ KICKING, 

Balkinfc, Shying: or any 
kind of a habit cured 
^ in a few hours by my 
// I system. Pariicularsfree. 

PROP. JESSB BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Lennox Machine Coi 

Mmmutmctmnn •/ tke Lemmmx Stmti^mmry Cma 

end Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 


Balkinfc, Shying: or any 
kind of a habit cured 
fc ^ in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free. 

BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Complete Blacksmitk Power Outfita, SkaMmg, 
Hamgera, PaHoya, Beltlag aad Eatery Staada. 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 

LBINOX NACHliW COMPANY 

101 Oth Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Leather 

Apron 

For the Jobbing Trade. 





Sei.mples of Lee^ther etfid 
prices on e.pplicntion 


% Hull Bros. Co. 

“Danbury, Conn. 


CEARS -50 

We also make a full line of BUGGIES, SURRIES, 

WAGONS IN THE WHITE. Trimmings. Etc. CaCBi 


DIFFERENT STYLES 

FOR BUSINESS. SURREYAND 
PLEASURE WAGONS 


0. M. MILK WAGON GEAR No. 251 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

Illustrating 100 Styles of Gears, Buggies, 
Pleasure and Business Wagons and Surries 
MAILED TO ANYONE 



SCHUBERT BROS. GEAR CO. 

ONEIDA, N. Y. 

Cutters and 51eighs of All Kinds. 

T his is our twenty-third season of manufacturing 
sleigh goods, and we have a more complete 
assortment of up-to-date styles this season than 
ever before. 

We are offering special inducements In the way 
of low prices for orders placed during the next 
thirty days. 

W rite for catalogue and price-list. 

We can also furnish yon some bargains in the 
carriage line, as we have a stock on hand that must 
be closed out to make room for our extensive line of 
cutters and sleighs. 

This is a rare opportunity, and if interested we 
would be glad to mail you catalogue and prices. 

KALAMAZOO WAGON CO. 

BOX 305. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 



TO REMIND YOU 

'She 

fFF. 

ELECTROTYPE-^^ 

ENGRAYIHO CO 



“R. Mushet’s Soecial Steel” 

tShe Original A.ir~Hardening Sleet 

and STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLE In genaral exoellrao.. 

Thirty Years* Experience in EnBlneering Works in All Parts of the World 


THE BEST TOOL STEEL 


YET MANUFACTURED 

Uniformity of Q\xality In Every Bar. A Great Saving lr\ Steel, Time and 
Wages, and Easy to WorL 

There are no diffio\xltles to contend with In forging R.. M\xshet*s Special 
Steel into tools and no loss in reheating. The beet all-round Steel* 


Aw. Mu.shef.s HIGH-STEED Sleet. 

If a fast cutting Steel is rectulred, this is the best and most reliable of this 
grade. It will do more work than any other known Steel, and every 
bar is uniform and free of the ** Cracking " so generally 
a feature in steels of this grade. 

The “ R. MushePs” Steels CAMIICf ACRHDN JR. TA Clyde Steel k Iren Works, 
are manufactured only by dAlflUCL UduUnn CC LUf Shoffleld, England. 

Sole Regreaeatetlves la the Ualted States, Ceaada mad Mexico: 

B. M. JOJ^ES CO. 

IS9D«T«islilreM.,B0CTeN. l43UlMI1ySt.,NEW¥eilK. 
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BLACKSMITHS 


Wilt find 
this Steel 
Rule fust 
We send It post- 


L.S.STARRETT CO. 


ATHOL, MASS, 


Catalogue of Fine Tools Free, 

The L. SrSTARRETT CO 

ATHOL. MASS.. U. S. A. 


2 feet long. % Inches wide, folding In middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


Steel Stamps, 


BARGAINS In Rebuilt Second-hand 

-- ■■ GASOLINE ENGINES 

Good as New 

Also New Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 


Prcmtiss Patent Visps 

LARCCSr LINC IN THE WORLD 
ILLUJTRATtO-CATALOeUe • FRtt 

pReKnss Visi Cd 

A4 BARCLAY 3T. NewYoniv 


Burning Brands 


stencil Dies, Stencils, &o. 

GEO. M. NESS. Jr.. 

61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET • • CHICAGO, ILL 


The New and Modern Method of 
WELDIN6 STEEL IS BY USING 
MONARCH 

WELDING COMPOUND 


Climax Welding- Compound 

cR'iS?? 


Welds all kiuds of Steel tis 


It unites reatllly makes perfect welds of Tool nr Cast Steel 
under any conditions. Used the same aii liorax, though far 
superior and cheaper. Samples free to convince you. 

W. M. TOY. - - SIDNEY. OHIO. 


Sample Free 


For sale by dealers iu Blacksmith’s 
Supidies. 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


Built In Standards, 
Pumpers. 
Geared Bases. Etc. 


Manufactured ouly by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO, 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Cooper Machine Co. 

Saltsburg. Pa. 


AIR CUSHION Rubber Horseshoe PADS 


Highest Award 
Buffalo Expo.. 1901. 

••A.C.” PadB cnro all ordi¬ 
nary cases of Foot Lameness. 

••TRY THEM.’’ 

fSo Slipping, - 

Dio Balling of Snow, 

Write for Illustrated Booklet M. 


Philadelphia Agents: 
LOVEGROVE & CO., Inc. 
143 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Engineer’s License 


Mechanics, Electricians, 
Engineers, Firemen, Etc. 


40-paKe pamphlet contain¬ 
ing q^ueetions asked by Bz- 
amining Board of Engineers 


SENT FREE! 


GEORGE A. ZELLER, Publisher, 


Room 318, 18 So. 4th St., 


St. Louis, Mo* 


New 06-page Catalogme sent 

Free to any part of the world. 


KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 



(With Inserted 
Wrought Iron Leg.) 


Opens Parallel 


Figures In first column 
of table indicate weight. 

Strong .-IS scientific de¬ 
sign, witli steel, wrought 
‘and tnalleable iron, can 
make it. 

Any blacksmith can fit 
a 'wrought Iron) leg to 
tins vise if it is desired. 


No. 

Width 

Jaw 

jOpens' 

List 

BL 43 

4 In. 

4 in. 

$16.00 

BL 66 

6 in 

5 in. 1 

24.00 

BL115 

6 in. 

6 in. 

37.00 

BL135 

7 In. 

7 In. 

58.00 

i BL210 

8 in. 

8 in. 

90.00 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It dlls with air at each step. 

That’s what breaks concussion. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
That’s what enres lamencRs. 


Revere Rubber Co., Mfrs. 

BOSTON, MASS.- 



9-lnch swing 
ll-lnch swing 
13-lnch swing 


STAR” LATHES 


High-grade screw-cutting engine lathes with 
power cross feed, either plain, compound or raise 
and fall rests, U. 8. Standard. Whitworth or met¬ 
ric lead screws; also draw-in chuck, gear-cutting, 
milling and tapering attachments. 

Heavy, rigid, and, above all else, accurate. Suit¬ 
able for electrical and repair work, tool-makers, 
gunsmiths, technical schools, and any shop requir¬ 
ing fine, accurate work. Send for Catalogue “ B.** 


The SEINECA FALLS MEG. CO. 

274 Water St.. • SENECA FALLS. N. Y., U. S. A. 


THE CRESCENT “EVEREADY” PLOWSHARE 


SAVES TIME, PATIENCE 
AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
point finished and fully ground 
and polished. 


Extra 

Heavy 

and Smooth 
Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. S. A. 


Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares. Subsoilert, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from Solid. Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 


IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheels in all Amerios 
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riir At fMOQ Before an advertisement Is accepted for this Journal, careftil inquiry is made concern • 
■**^^*^*^'^ * ■-rKrf#ma-#ai’^ standing «»f the house signing it. Our readers are our friends and their interests 

vrill be protected. Asa cunstent example of our good faith in AMERICAN BLACKSMITH advertisers, we will nuke good to subscribers 
loss sustained from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be natified within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misunderstandings between subscribers 
and advertisers, nor will we b* responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 


Blacksmiths Need Not Suffer from Splits and Chaps 

on their hands, for they can be both cnred and prevented bj Trade SALVAREX# which makee the 

sorest hand a comfortable in a couple of hours, and which reade. ^ ^ wonder¬ 

ful remedy for Old Sores, Wounds, Ulcers, Abcesses, Bums, Scalds, Coras and Eruptions of the skin 
generally. We will send by mail two boxes, one for the shop and another for the home, on receipt of 
$1.00. There is nothing on the surface that it does not quickly cure. No house can afford to be 
without it, either for ordinary needs or for accidents. Prepared only by 

READE MFG. CO., Chemists, • 546 w. 22d St., new York city. 


THI^ UNIVERSAL 
W ^ SOLID FRAME 

With Crucible Steel body. But it has so 

pH pH many fine points there's not room to tell 

about them all here. Send for our cata- 
logue—IT'S FREE. gives lots of good 

^^^^jULMHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHcilt^g^^P^^HB^^^^p on the use of the 

The West Haven Manufacturing Co. 2oj!!i^«cv! 


A modern blacksmithinc^ 

rOT ^ RATI ONAL HO RSESHOEING and 

MVCLCfiCCLi WAG ON making. ByJ.6.Holmstrom. 

WITH RULES. TABLES AND RECIPES. 

A necessity for Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, Wagon-makers, Mechanics and Apprentices. 

$1.00 ^ ,^^merican UtacKsmith Company 

POST-PAID. P.O. DRAWER 974. BUFFALO N. Y. 



5^ NO GUESSING ABOUT IT. 

over your 

work and you know In an Instant just 
what size it is and how much too 
small or too large. 

Send for Catalogue and Discount to 

ERNST G. SMITH, COLUMBIA, PA. ,- 


PALMER 



BOL T CLIPPERS. 

CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

_PHILA DELPHIA, PA. 

EACH ONK QUAMANTCCD. 


Axiom Farriers 

SENT POST PAID 

on receipt of 

PRICE. 35c. 

JOS. F. McCOV CO., 26 tffarren St.. J^eto VorKCity 


The Nerkhofer Electrical Works Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 

• . . Manufacturers of . • • 

GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 

THt MERKHOFER ELECTRICAL WORKS CO. 

104 £. Court street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


AN INVESTIGATION 

Paints, Colors 
Varnish 

They are Money 
in Pocket . . . 


Buckeye Paint 
and Varnish Co. 

I --- TOLEDO. OHIO 

Carriage and Wagon Colors and Varnishes a Specialty 



“The Australasian 
Coachbuilder & 
Wheelwright/' 

A MonUdy lUmtrated Technical Journal 
circidating amongst Coachbuilders, Wheel- 
wrights and Blacksmiths throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australiaf New Zealand and 
^uth Africa. 

Advertising and subecription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP 6b CO., 

6fi Markbt Strbbt, 

Sydney, Auistralia. 



Heavy Heels .. * 

-for- 

,,, Winter Wear 

USED WITH TOE CALBS THE PRICE IS RIGHT ASK FOR THEM 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 

---Akron, Ohio.--— 
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|^ligOO»)ro^jniwn,... 


READY FOR USB. 


READY FOR STRAINING. 


VARNISH CUP. 


STRAINING CUP. 


fHEELWRIGHTS’TOOLS g 

We at^ sol© manufacturers 
of the Celebrated Wood’s 

UnlTersal Hollow Anger yWtv 

in. to \% in.). Every / f 
part steel; wearing-parts i-M 
and screws hardened. JJ 
Also FORE AUGERS, fm^fw i M 
SPOKE POINT- “ Mm ^ 

ERS, SHAVES, i> / 
etc. The^ wilI. 

, your dealer has none 

' (almost ALL Jobbers ' . ^ 

carry them), kindly write us. Let us send you 
illustrated circulars. All inquiries receive in¬ 
stant attention. 

THE A. A. WOOD A SONS CO., AUanta, Ga.. U. S. A. 


“ The Best Beating Tnjere-lron in the Market” 

Mr. A. Pafenbach, of 6073 Centre Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
says: “ 1 have been in the business for 85 years, and have 
found Ehrgott's Tuyere-Iron to be the bwt heating and 
best wearing tuyere In the market. ’ 

Our Irons are air-tight, heat faster, bum less coal, and 
are easier managed than any others. And our prices are 
nght. Money bock and freight paid if not as represented. 
Write for free circular and testimonials to 

W A FHRfiOTT 243-6 Gr««n« St., 

H. A. UIKIJUII, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Beaudry Champion 


A MONEY MAKER 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
ONE DAY’S USE. 

FOR HAND or POWER 
USE. 


Thousands have been 
sold all over the United 
States and foreign coun. 
tries. 

WE HAVE EMERY GRINDERS TOO. Send Postal 
Card for Circulars and Lowest Prices. 

CURE NANUFACTURING CO. 

station ▲. MOLINE, ILL. U. S. A. 


Metal Shingle Roofing 


METAL SHINGLE ROOFING with 


Montross Telescope Side-lock makes the 


best covering in the world for Residences. 


Factories and all buildings with pitched 


roofs. Easily applied. Cheaper than Slate 


or Wood Shingles. Fire and Storm proof. 


Five different sizes and designs to select 


from. Catalogue, prices and testimonials 


free for the asking. 


Metal Shingle 
Roof 

Covered with 
Montross 
••Victor^’ 
Metal Tile, 


Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N. J. 


^agonJougue 
* ^upPORJ. 


PATCNTrO JANUARY FO, 1091 

SinPLEST AND-BEST. 


HoM up that Wagon Tongue 

. . WITH , . 

Lindquists 
Support . 

Made la 2 Slias,% for Heavy Wagoas 
aad % tor ordlaary Farm Wagoas, , , 
Blacksmiths aad Dealers Make Good 
Moaey by Selllag It . 

Has Larae Sale Amona Fanners. 
All Waaon Owners Want it. 

Write us Today tor Prices, 

Hie Heavy Hardware €ob 

Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for net price list ** B " of CarriAge Painters' Supplies. 


Every Carriage Shop 

HAS USE FOR ONE OF OUR 

PERFECTION VARNISH CUPS 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 Lake Street. Chicago, ill. 


You get one for nothing with your first order amount¬ 
ing to 110.00 or more. 

W E Issue a special price list of Just the things carriage painters 
want and nothinir else. The prices are net, cash-wlth-order- 
prices: nothlni; added for expenses or collections. All your money 
goes into the goods. The l>est w-ay to buy and sell. 

We will mail this sheet to you if you will mention this paper. 
You will buy from it if we do—the prices are rig^ht. 


PLENTY LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TC MACHINE. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUHING. 


WESTMORELAND STEEL COMPANY, 


NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


POWER HAMMER 

IS THE BEST 

12 SIZES, 30 to 500 lbs. Weight of Ran 
12 PRICES, - - - $300 to $1100 

ADAPTED FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OP FORCING 

Beaudry 8 Co. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Supplier, 


Which are unsurpassed in style, quality and efficiency in work, 
and which give every horseshoer and blacksmith who purchases 
them better value for his money than any other investment he 
can make. 

SLIGO IRON STORE COMPANY, 

945^953 N. Second Street, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


T5/>e TURNER 

GASOLINE 

Double-Jet Torch 

FOR BRAZING, TEMPERING, DRAWING TEMPER, 
ANNEALING, BURNING OFF PAINT. SOLDERING. OR 
ANY OTHER WORK REQUIRING H E AT, TH IS TO RC H IS 
MORE THAN TWICE AS GOOD AS ALL OTHERS. 

We call it DOUBLE JET because the burner Is constructed, with 
two separate and di.stinct jets, an air jet and a gas jet, which are in- 
depi*ndently controlled and operated. These two jets ebter the 
combustion chamber separately, and are there united and shot forth 
into one intensely hot pointed flame of about 3600 degrees which can 
easily be adjustea to a oroad flame of equal intensity. 


The strongest, 
most simple and 
convenient rack 
made. Safety 
to man and 
beast. No 
cranks or lev¬ 
ers ; they are 
too slow. The 
self -locking 
hoist is sure 
and. simple — 
operated in ^ 
the time of any 
other. Price is 
low. Write us 
for ci r culaiB 
and prices. 

HUNT, HELM, 
FERRIS & CO., 

Harvard, III 


In our stores, ware 
houses and woodyards 
will be found all articles 
and material which enter 
into the construction and 
finish of a vehicle, be it 
an ordinary farm wagon 
or the finest coach. Also 
all tools, supplies and 
machines that are used 
by the horseshoer, black¬ 
smith and woodworker. 

Our stock is new and 
up-to-date, and includes 
all the latest improved 
tools and labor-saving 
machinery. Among these 
we call special attention 
to the celebrated and 
meritorious line of 


400 "Dlotvers and Forges^ 


OVER 1000® 
HOTTER 

than any other gas- 
/ . ollne torch on the 
^ market 

The Turner 
Double-.Tet Torch 
fuses nickel easily 
requiring 2912® 
i while no other 
torch will success¬ 
fully flow bra.ss 
retiuiring only 
1873= of heat. 


Horse 


Shoeing 


Rack, iSC 


-READ— 

my latest catalogrie and circulars to get even a faint idea 
of the real merits of our goods, aud our proposition to the 
i Blacksmith trade, it’s a corker; every oue as represented 
I or money refunded. Our iuterual auti-rattle rachets 
DON’T WEAR OUT. Our Grinders are made to grind 
aud our Forges to heat. 


- Good goods, right price. 
Write us at ouce. . . 


No. 4 A Double-Jet Torch, each, $4*50. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 

C3 /Vo. rranklin St., CHICAGO. 


TERMS: 
Cash with 
Order 
or 

C.O.D. 


Safety 


THIS 


is our address, 

H. L CHAPMAN, 

Marcellus, Mich. 
I Box A ()4. 


DONT 

thiuk we are goiug to tell you 
about all the good points in OUR 
GRINDING MACHINES AND 
PORTABLE FORGES iu the 
little simce we have iu this paixir. You will 
have to . 
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Five Years’ Progress 


in Building. 

BUFFALO 
FORGES, 
BLOWERS and 
BLACKSMITH 
TOOLS 


One quarter of a cen¬ 
tury ago this little frame 
factory was our home. 
Today -we own and oc¬ 
cupy the entire block of 
buildinm shown below. 
Every inch of space is 
crowded and we are com¬ 
pelled to buy more land 
and build more buildings 
Why? 

Because the price is 
always right, the quality 
is always right, and the 
treatment of our custom¬ 
ers is always right. 


Twenty 


Buffalo Forge Company's Factory In 1878 






■HL.L 


These works to¬ 
day turn out more 
machines than all 
competing manu¬ 
facturers com¬ 
bined . 


Twenty-five Years A^o and Today 
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Write for- 
Latest Catalogue 
Just Out, 


Most Improved and Powerful Hand Blowers Made. 

-RUNS IN OIL 


Your Dealer will Send One on Trial if Desired* 

-ASK HIM- 


GEARS 


::^READ 


THE VERDICT! 7 %. 


J. R. MUNZINGER. 


^•pairinfl of 
All Kind* 
ProfDPtiy Done 


General I Mpairinp of I Practical 
Blacksmithing i I |-|orse Shoeing 

^Fr /7«.. 

Olathe. Kansas. ^V^CL^ /v n 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I have your hand blower up and liave tried it two weeks. 
Am perfectly satisfied wdth the blower, and enclosed plejise 
find an order and draft for the second one. I have trie^i 
several different kinds of blowers and find your No. 1)9 hand 
blower sni^erior to them all. I tried the XXX, the XXXXX, 
the XXXXXXX, tlie XXXXX, tlie XX, the XXX, the XXXX, 
the XXX, tlie XXXXX and the Old Reliable XXXX, that sucks 
ashes and cinders when it hajiiK^ns to be turned backwfird by 
accident or by a stranger. I will guarantee yours not to 
do this, as it works eitlier way better than any of them in 
every respect, and recommend the Buffalo Blower to i 

any blacksmith of any class that needs a good blower. i 

p, 8.—I have had 35 years of experience. Box 508. 


SIMPLE! 
COMPACT! 
DURABLE! 
EFFICIENT 1 


Air Blast 
Strong and 
Uniform. 


Action 

Smooth. 


No Lost 
Motion. 


BUFFALO BLOWER No. 99. 


'Buffalo Forge Company 


B XT r’r’.A. Ij o, »r, T. 
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INION HARDWARE Attention. Blacksmiths! 


The POWER HAMMER 


^ Dealers In ^ 


w J broatcb Iron and Steel 

IRON CO. === 


SOr.IC A.G-KNTS. 


2 lacKtm ifh-t 

and XOa^onmaKerj^ Material. 


Headquarters for 

Omaha. horSESHOERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Nebraska. 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 


NETAL CO. 


Los Angeles, Callfomlaa 


HARDWARE, IRON 

STEEL and COAL. 
BLACKSMITHS, RAILROAD, 
MILL and FOUNDRY 
SUPPLIES. ^ 
WAGON HARDWARE 

and WOOD STOCK. 


j jjg I great No. 400 line 

I Champion Steel Blowers 

I Steel Forges, which 
I In our experience with the 
j) ^ ffjgpy ii^e have sold, have 
given absolute satisfaction. 
They advertise themselves, one Blacksmith recommend- 
Ing them to another. They have and are replacing all other 
makes of Blowers and Forges . 

- BE UP-TO-DATE - 


SJ TheSears 

Blacksmiths 

this machine. 

/I 1 O 

ft 9 ^ the operator 

ft 1 stands in front 

ft 1; tl y9 of the device 

ft tl »'■ ™ and can with 

ease handle the 
machine with 

one liand, leaving the other hand free to place the work before 
cutting or punching same. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It will sheer 3x 4 x 6 x ^-inch cold iron, and will also 
trim plow points,' etc. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to ^ 
inch. It will punch >^-inch holes in >4-inch iron and is provid^ 
with the following size punches, and these 

are furnished with each machine. 

For sale by all jobbers. Send for catalogue. 

GEO. SEARS & CO., 

CLINTON IOWA. 
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^T^HIS Hammer is made 
* expressly for the 
blacksmith, and is placed 
at the low price of 

$90.00. 


The frame is built 
* of steel beams. It 
cannot break ,come apart, 
or spring out of shape; 
it is strong and solid, as 
may be seen at a glance. 


Cl—CO FIRE POT 

Keeps Fire Compact and Clean 
Saves Fuel and Time. 

Fits any Ordinary Tuyere Iron. 

Size 15x18—4A deep. 

Weight. 76 lbs. Price, $3.00 each. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 


CAMPBELL IRON CO. 


Patented December 16. 1902 
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SIRVEN-WOODHUB-WARNER 


S^econd Grototh 


Hickory Spokes, 

Oak and Hickoty Runs 


Elm Hubs. 


Vl/rite for “Price'S. 




The Ohio iSt 
Wheel Co. 


DELPHOS, O. 


All Over f he World 






Price, $10.75. 


**Stewart's Patent" Is recog. 
nized as the greatest clipping 
mach I ne ever In vented . More 
of them are sold every day ten 
times over than all other makes 
combined. Bach one is sold 
under a positive guarantee to 
clip faster and turn easier than 
any other made, regardless of 
price, or money refunded. Re¬ 
member that the gearing of the 
1902 Chicago Clipper is all cut 
from solid metal, not east. Un¬ 
like any other machine made, 
it can be turned with either the 
right or left hand. This is the 
machine that received the 
highest award at the Pan- 
American Ezporition, and is 
used by professional clippers 
all over the world, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others. Send 
$3.00 and machine will be sent 
C. 0. D. for the balance. Send 
to-day for beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue, showing 
everything medern in this line. 


CHICA60 FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 


New York Office, 97 Chambert St. 


120 LASALLE AVENUE, 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. 


London Office, 22 Denman St.. 8. E. 


JDST THE THING m BLACKSMITH 




Our 8H H. P. vertical 
straight line engine is the 
most simple and up-to- 
date machine that has 
ever been placed on the 
market. It is guaranteed 
to develop H. P. and 
will develop 5. It is 
shipped for either gas or 
gasoline complete at $115 
cash, or $145 on time. 
This machine is sold with¬ 
out agents direct to the 
customer, giving him 
every benefit. 

Throe hundred englnet In 
operation in Buffalo alone. 

Highest award at Pan- 
American Exposition, Ams¬ 
terdam ExposHion, Amster¬ 
dam, Holland, and at Lille, 
France. 

If you need power we 
can do business with you. 

Send for details, and 
please mention the Amer¬ 
ican Blacksmith 

We build engines up to 
100 H. P. 


taxier 6a$ Eagine Compaav. 

585-587-591-593 ELLICOTT SQUARE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Phineas Jones G Co. 

of NEWARK, N. J. 

Vehicle Wheels 

THEIR SLOGAN (WAR CRY) IS 

“BEST ON EARTH.” 

X X 

If you have never used 

Jones’ Standard Wheels 

TRY THEM. 

a; a: 

ALL GRAD^:S. 

BEST CHEAP GRADES. 
CHEAP BEST GRADES. 
a; a; 

R. S. V. P. 
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THE RED BOOH 

Our Catalogue for 1903 is Rea.dy 


SEND 

FOR 

IT 

NOW 


Bvery Blackumith, Farrier, Oarriage Builder, and Waeon Maker in the country who 
is a good busineee man—who believes in getting the best goods he can for the least 
money shoold send for our catalogue now. It will cost you iust one c^t for a postal 
card and will save you ten cents on every dollar's worth of stock you buy in 1906. 
It is handsome and complete and should be in every shop in the country. When you 
get our catalogue you will wonder how we can sell so much cheaper than other houses. 
After you have sent in your first order and received your soods you will wonder 
how we can sell so much better material than " the other fdlows*'^ and make ship¬ 
ments BO much more promptly. If you want to find out, sit down now and send for 

. . . **the: red book.” . . . 



SEND 

FOR 

IT 

NOW 



HERE'S THE WAY OUR OLD CUSTOMERS WRITE-”STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS”- 

Kokomo, IND., Dec. 22,1902. Kingston, N. Y., Dec. 24,1902. Kirksville, Mo., Dec. 1(57,1902. 

« your red bwk Obntlkmen: Please send meat once Gentlemen : Please mail me your 

for 1908 as soon m po^ible. I found the your 1908 catalogue which you call the 1908 catalogue. I like your way of doing 

prict^ in your 19(^ ca^ogue were from Book. It was a red letter day for business and your prices are lower than 

6 to 10 per cent, le^ other hous^ when I got your last year’s catalogue I can get from any other firm. 1 enclose 

were charging and I don t believe in because it has saved me money on every a small order. Please ship promptly 

paying any more for my goods than I order. and oblige, 

have to. 

Yours truly Yours very truly. Yours truly. 


Name (in appll<.atiun. Name on application. Name on applicatlun. 

WE WOULDN'T GET LETTERS LIKE THESE IF THERE WASN'T SOME REASON FOR IT. 


Fort Wayne Iron Store Co. 


1117 Calhoun Street 



FORT WAYNE. IND. I 



**The above Tools are the best sellers we have ever handled." 

If you are looking: for an ** up-to-date ” Blower or Forge, we can recommend (without question) the No. 
400 Forges and Blowers. 

We also carry a complete stock of Blacksmiths* and Horseshoers* Tools and Supplies. 

Prices quoted upon application. 


Uptown Branch: 

232 E. 125th ST 

Telephone 

Connection 


IRON, STEEL 

AND 

BLACKSMITHS 

SUPPLIES 


363,365 and 367 Greenwich St 


Between Franklin and Harrison Streets 


NEW YORK CITY 
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All Coons Look Alike 


so DO THE PICTURES OF GAS ENGINES, 

.WE DON’T SHOW ANY CUT, BUT WE HAVE THE 




BULL DOG 


Shawd^s Gas and Gasoline Engines. 


THEY NEVER LET GO. HAVE THE GRIP ON THE TRADE. DON’T 
COMPETE IN EITHER PRICE OR QUALITY WITH THE MANY CHEAP 
ENGINES NOW ON THE MARKET. AN HONEST ENGINE AT AN HON¬ 
EST PRICE. MADE IN 2 H. P., 4 H. P.. 6 H. P. SIZES. WITH OR WITH¬ 
OUT PUMPING JACK. LIBERAL DISCOUNT to DEALERS and JOBBERS. 


ADDRi:SS- 


m 


The SHAWD GAS ENGINE springfleid,ohio. 


BEGm THE NEW YEAR RiGHT your'*order for 

— ONE OF OUR 

..GAS or GASOLINE ENGINES 


Acknowledged lo 

BE THE BEST 

in the 

MARKET. 



SIMPLICITY 

and 

DURABILITY 

they’re 

Unsurpassed. 


Iicrc A MAPIICTn GEARED DIRECT sbndfob oub oatalooue. < 

Uoto A iTlAulltlU TO THE ENGINE. n will intbbist you. 


iin BATTERIES. 
HU MOTTUBES. 


The FRANK M. WATKINS MANUFAGTURINQ GO. 


537 BAYMILLER STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Save Flies! Save Time! Inciease Profits! 


>BY USING- 


emery™ COeUNDUN WHQIS 

FOR GRINDING AND SHAPING YOUR WORK 
SHARPENING TOOLS, ETC. 

Will Pay for Themselves 


VITRIFIED ^ 
WHEEIS _ 

Bench Water Tool Grinder 

WILL NOT BURN OR DRAW TEMPER FROM YOUR TOOLS, WILL 
CONTINUE TO BE FREE CUTTING AND WILL NOT BECOME GLAZED 
THERE IS NO METAL THAT OUR WHEELS WILL NOT CUT 
OUR GRINDING MACHINES ARE MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES AND STYLES 


YOUR CUSTOM GRINDING 



WRITE US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Vitrified Emery Wheel Co. 


WESTFIELD 

MASS. 



Handy Grinder 


SIMPLEST 
ENGINE BUILT. 


Cheape-tl 
"Because "Best. 


The Hawkeye Power Hammer 

is f^uarauteed to be the liaiidiest and most powerful power 
hammer on the market for the price at which it is sold. It will 
strike as light as you like, and heavy enough to successfully work 
iron three inches in diameter, and is higlily recommended by 
blacksmiths for plow and general repair work. 
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American Blacksmith Premiums 

Free* Postage Prepaid* to New Subscribers or Persons Securing New Subscribers 


Among the mighty army of blacksmithing craftsmen, there are many who are not familiar with Thb Ambrioar Blacksmith. Our 
preminm offer is to induce all who do not know the Journal to read It for one year. This will convince them that it is worth a great deal 
more than the snbscrlptlon price. 

WB QUARANTcB suDscribers twenty pages of solid reading matter each month. The foremost craft authorities are regular con¬ 
tributors. No trade puffs, funny stories, stale clippings. Two hundred and forty pages every year of the beet craft literature, handsomely 
illustrated not counting the ad. pages. Columns always open for questions or letters. Isn*! this a great big dollar's worth ? 

Every new subscriber sendmg ns one dollar will receive Thb American Blacksmith for one year, a copy of the premium picture, 
** The Village Smithy," and any one single subscription premium offered below. 

If you can g^ any other person or persons to subscribe, at one dollar each, you will be entitled to a choice of the premiums correspond¬ 
ing to the number of subscribers secured. They get the paper and " The Village Smithy." Tou get the preminm. Back numbers with fuller 
description of our premium offers sent on request. All premiums are strictly as described. 

You do not have to be a subscriber yourself to get a premium for raising such a club of subscribers. Ifyou are not a subscriber you 


m 


m 





Handy Bench Level. 

We offer a handsome and reliable little bench 
level, 8>^ inches long. Blacksmiths and car¬ 
riage men will find use for it every day. 

FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Horseshoers* Rasp. 

We offer one of the best horse- 
shoers’ rasps made, sixteen inches 
long. The metal is spec^l refined 
crucible cast steel, and is properly 
hardened and temf^red. 

SENT FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Farriers* Hoof Knife* 

This knife is made of 8p>ecial refined crucil)le steel care¬ 
fully tempered. The manufacturers state that it is their 
very best product. FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Blacksmiths* Steel Folding Rule. 


By special arrangement we offer a two-foot rule, 9^ of an inch wide, made of the best quality of spring tempered steel. This is a single-joint 
double-arm rule, graduated in eighths of an inch. SENT FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



Gold Fountain Pen. 

The fountain pen shown full size here is made of the best hardened Para rubber, having a 14-kt. gold point, fitted with the beet iridium tips, 
arefully ground Ink will not corrode it. The feed is very simple with no parts to get out of order. Writes the moment the pen touches the 
aperTWell-made and serviceable. Bach pen tested before sent out. FREE FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Solid Frame Hack Saws. 

This hack saw has a solid steel frame, giving a very 
stiff saw which cannot be cramped by straining up the 
blade. The saw may be set to cut in either of four 
directions and tightened by simply turning the handle. 
It is well made in every respect. We offer an eight- 
toch saw complete with one blade. 

SENT FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Blacksmiths* 

Aprons. 

These aprons are made of 
the best quality of raw-hide, 
size 26 by 84 fnchee. They 
are correct in shape and are 
provided with long leather 
strings of ample length for 
tieing. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



The Electric Diamond 
Grinder. 

The atone used in this grinder 
is genuine carborundum. The 
chain and gearlhg arrangement 
sieves high velocity to the wheel. 
This is therefore a rapid cutting, 
hlghly-serviceable machine. 
Bach grinder is furnished with a 
buffing wheel. 

FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Hack Saw Blades. 

We make two offers of luusk saw blades, of the finest quality of steel. The teeth are carefully set and tempered by an improved process, 
which leaves th^ hard and tough. The set assures a free, smooth cut and gives a very rapid cutting saw. We will furnish any size of saw 
up to twelve inches, gix BLADES SENT PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. ONE DOZEN BLADES FREE FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Five new subscriptions gives you the hack saw and 7 blades. Six new subscriptions gives you the hack saw and 18 blades. 


GroLduHLted Tire MeoLSuring 
Wheel. 

k This tire measuring wheel is a dur- 

^ able and convenient one. The point is 
bB held in place by 

iS _ friction and can 

^ set instantly. 

strong an§ ac- 
MB ciirately made. 

^ ^ , The circumfer- 

W graduated in eighths of an inch. 

W The handle is of cherry. All other parts 
^ of highly finished malleable iron. No 
person who wishes to set tires accurately 
should do without one of these wheels. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GlsLiit Hoof 
P«k.ror. 


Claimed by its 
makers to be su- 
perior to any other 
tool of its kind 
on the market. 

, ^ Weighs less than 

two pounds and makes a perfectly straight cut. A powerful and 
serviceable implement. 

SENT FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscription Price i VnKad States and Canada* $1.00 per year* In advances Foreign Countries* $1.23. Sample Copy Free 
NO PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR. RENEWALS OR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR. 

SPFCIAI ^ DOLLARS will be given to the pereon tending In the largest club of 

eubfcrlbert between now and April 1, 1903. In case two or more portent send In the 
same number of subscriptlens the prize money will be dbrided equally among them. 

SEND MONEY BY POSTAL ORDER.* EXPRESS ORDER. REGISTERED LETTER OR STAMPS. DO NOT SEND CHECKS 


American Blacksmith Comparvy, 
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WAVS. 


boston, 


PORTER’S 


PATENTrO 


XXXVIII 


Foot and 
Hand Power 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 


are even used in shops having 
motor power. 


Machines Sent 
on Trial 


Send for 
Catalogue “ A, 


Victor” Scroll Saw. 


No. 5 ” Union ” Combination Self«Foed Rip 
and Cross-Cut Saw. 


Considering the quality and quantity of work our machines 
will do, they are the cheapest machines made. They are built 
for hard work, accurate work, and long service. 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO 


274 WATER STREET 

■ Senecft F«lls, N. Y.. V. S. A. 


The “EASY” and “ISEW EASY 

^ CUPPERS. ^ 


No. 0, “New Easy, 


It is a saying as old as the everlasting hills that the “proof of the pud¬ 
ding is in the eating.” If this is so, the test of a tool is in the use of it, and 
the test of its merit must be its popularity. No other BOLT CLIPPERS have 
ever had so large a sale as these, and their sale is not conned to this 
country, but is world-wide. These are facts, and on these facts is based 
the clalm^_ 

Sest Xxa. fXlxe "W ox-ld. 

PAIITIAM An inferior imitation and infringe- 
IrAU I lUW. mentof the “EASY” BOLT CLIPPER, 
resembling it in appearance, but not in Quality or 
workman^ip, is being made, and is sold In a small 
way by some catalogue houses and department 
stores. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED, but insist on having 
these tools with Porter’s “EASY” or “NEW EASY” 

BOLT CLIPPER on the handles. They are the only 
genuine tools, and they are sold by all legitimate 
dealers in carriage and heavy hardware in the 
United States and Canada. 

Send For Circular. 


For 3-8 
in. Bolts 


Length, 24 Ins. Weight, 4 1-4 Lbs. 


H. K. PORTER 


Everett Station 


BOSTON 
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Every machine warranted. No need of nsinff a spoke trimmer, as the knife starts on the blunt 
end of the spoke and centersjperfectly. The chuck, to hold bit for felloe boring, is adjusted without 
removing the cutter head. Ine auger is kept cutting by force of a spring. Anyone can work it; is 
adapted to any size spoke or dish or wheel ; is readily applied without moving wheel from where 
epokee are driven ; is easily clamped to the spoke in a second’s time, so as to hold it steadily while 
boring, and is as quickly detached. Outs every tenon perfectly true, cutting from ^ to inch. 

Price, Net Cash, ...... $8.50 

Price, with Felloe Boring Attachment, Net Cash, 9.50 


Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to rur\ and full power in all kinds 
of weoLther. The latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices 7 Well, just cut this 
out and write us before you buy. We 
have the best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths and 
Wlieelwrights. 2)^ to 40 H. P., all 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline locomotive Co. 

LoLnsing, Mich. 


PADDOCK-HAWLEY IRON CO.'TMr 

DEALERS in Iron, Stool, Wagon and Carrlago Matorials and Tools of all kinds. 
MANUFACTURERS of Iron and Stool Roofing and Building Matorial. 

MANUFACTURERS of Wagon Wood Stock and Hardwood Lumber. 
Wfito for Catalogue. 


Hand Power Tire Setter 


get the best one made. 


Hand or Power, for Re. 
pairor or Manufacturer ) 


QUICK TIME 


The first 
, and last 
practical 
hand power 
tire setter' 


A TIRE PER MINUTE 


by hand. 


A sixtoon-yoar-old boy 
can work it. Write for 
Circulars and Prices. 5 5 


PERFECT WORK 


It sets tires cold, keeps'the dish just right and puts a wheel In the best possible 
condition. It tightens spokes in hub and rim and all joints. 

Write for Circulars, Prices and Terms. 

STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO- 


KEOKUK 


KEOKUK, IOWA, 


THE WOODS Is fun of CHEAP ffECK YOKES and NECK YOKE CENTERS, but when a manufacturer wants a good, safe yoke for hla own use, ho alwaya buys COVERT'S. 

You should Insist upon It and acoapt no other. 


Inrksimifhsi A fft^nfinn I catalogue 

lUVnSmnnSf /a licnuunl yvoi^ Ready for the Malls. 

This Catalogue contains cvciything used by Blacksmiths^ Wagon Makers, Horseshoersp etc, With 
lowest net prices ever offered to the trade- Will mail free upon request, Write at once, X 

EDMUND CDDMDS CD»f Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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To the Apron Isen 



6Q0D 

FOR 

JANUARY 

ONLY. 


There are 200.000 leather apron users in the 
United States and Canada, one naif of whom are 
wearing “The Boes Apron’* tonlay, and for the 
pnrpoee of introducing same to the other 100,000 
I make the following offer: 

Upon rec^t of order accompanied with either 
New York Draft, Express or Post'Olfice Money 
Order I will send, EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID, 

On# Boss Apron, sizo X, 30 x 36 inches, for $1.60. 

One.A, 26x33 “ “ 1.2B. 

One “ “ “ B,24x30 “ “ 1.00. 

This apron is made of Bark tanned split leather, 
with Brass eyelets, and leather strings, and will 
outwear three sheepskin aprons. Its constantly 
increasing sales during the past four years proves 
its superiority, and it has the endorsement of 
many of the bwt Master and Journeymen shoers 
in the country, as the letters on file in my office 
will show. 

If not aatisfled upon rooolpt of Apron, 
return aame and 1 will refund your money. 

This offer is good only for the month of January. 

ADDRESS Edmund C. Beckmann, 

712 N. 4th street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

N. B. Money mutt accompany erdor to receive attention. 

Mention this Journal when writing. 


The Tire Setting Problem Solved 

nilC II All PAII HDEDATE IT You can’t afford to lose an hour taking off a tire and set- 

URl IvIIIIv Ufllv UrLnfl I L 11 1 ting it the old way, for you can do it better with this 
machine in five minutes and save your fuel and bolts. It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, for 
it simply grips the tire on the edges in two places close together and shrinks it in a two or three-inch 
8pac|^ cold, fust as we have been doing for years after they had been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so they can’t scar nor cup the tire. The wheel is screwed 
down firm against the machine so that the tire can’t kink while setting. It sets them quickly and 
nicely, and it is the only machine that does. It is as simple and easily operated as the hot tire setters, 
made on the same principle, and will last forever. It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it weighs 
seven hundred pounds. Write at once for descriptive circular and price, which is very reasonable. 
It is for sale by nearly all the leading hardware dealers. 



S. N. 


IT 18 MANUFACTURED 8Y 


HOUSE, 


2216 SCOTT AVENUE, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 




No One Who Shoes Horses 
Can Afford to be Without a 

Bliss Hoof Cutter 


IT IS the Most Powerful. 

DOES the Largest Range of Work. 
DOES the Best Work. 

EASIEST Kept in Order. 

MAKES Easier Work of Hoof Cut¬ 
ting than any Other Tool. 


Days* Trial and 


THIS To ol is Fully Guara nteed 
b y THE MAKERS. Sent on T en 
may be returned if not satisfactory. 


BLISS MANUFACTURING CO. 

-SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 

SUCCESSOR TO W. L. BUSS. 


TOOL TAKEN APART. 

Part No. 1 is the main handle which ia mor¬ 
tised to receive No. 2 and No. 3. The knife, 
No. 5, is secured by screws No. 6, 6. under 
washer No. 4. No. 7 la a screw which takes 
up the wear of the knife and keeps it in 
proper place. 
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5 :^ LAWN MOWERS 

If 80 , you ahoTild grind them. With power and 
one of my grinders in your shop yon could con¬ 
trol the bnstneea in your section. 

PRICES. $73, $150 And $225 

C. R. 2ACM ARIAS, Aabury Park, N. J. 




* r 


LEVELLER 


« MASS. 

IF INTERKTED IN LEYELLER 

Bend for testimonials of Blacksmiths who have 
need it. JOHN HOOD d, CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Maas. 


"the best is none too good' 

MSSSl^^r.ACv AKinI 



FCRFtCTION 


PRICES 


The Carl Anderson Co. 

£3-27 N CLINTON 5T-CHICAGO. 


THE BEST TOP ^ 

for the least money* Write 
for Price List. 

C. G. MEYER 

Buggy Tops and Ttlmmings 

TIFFIN. O. 

EASY HOOF PARER... 


No Malleable Iron in it. 

Cuts through any Horse Nail without injury. 

Oiroulars on request. . A. J. BAER 

PrlCB« $ 2.15 Eactl. SHOKEniBByiLLS, Pa. 


The National Self-Oiling Steel 

Tubular Axle easiest run. 

I UVIIiai VHAGOM ON WHEELS. 

Write for Catalogue. 

National Tubular Axle Co. 

-Emlgsville, Pa.- 


To Sell a Valuable Hor^e 

Advertlee It in 

THE HOTtSE WOTtL'D 

OF BUFFALO, M. Y. 

Send for Rates. Largest Circulation. 

Plenty of Testimonials of Quick Results. 


SWatchFrss 


Every horseshoer | 
^ has constant oppor¬ 
tunity to examine 
^ horses and give ad- 
vice about treatment 
Trade liwk. ^ for blemishes. , 

Anv BlBAksmifh advice I 

5!!Z.2!525f!!!!!!l profitable, can make 
good commission and can get an Ingersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words atx>ut 

Quinn's Ointment 

IVrit* at once for full pnrticulart, 

W.B.EddyeCo. HitbSt.Wbitehall.N.Y 


AT LAST, ^ gasoline bnginb 

WHICH ANY ONE CAN RUN AND WHICH IS EFFECTING A REVOLUTION IN THE BUSINESS. 

It is the ** MASTER WORKMAN.” An upright engine with two cylinders. 
Superior to any one-cylinder engine. It has no vibration and can work 
on a light wagon, or can be pl^m anywhere. All mechanism is in full 
view and sN parts sccestible. STARTS £A8IER and quicker than any one- 
oylinder engine. HAS MORE POWER, consumes less fuel, occupies less 
space. 1^, 2, 4,6,6,8,10 and 15 Horse-power. Less cempllcated and 

has fewer parts than one-cylinder engines. This is the 49tn year ef Its 
manufacturer, and THEIR OUARANTJEf Is absolutely to be relied upon. 
Every engine is sold on honor. 

CR^AGENTS and BUYERS WANTED. Bend for catalog. Mention this paper. 

THE TEMPLE PUMP CO ,16th PlaoM.CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

Mfrs. of the Celebrated Diamond Windmills; also full line of Pumps, including Well Puriiylng 
^ Pumps. 



HAMMERS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 



THE EASY 

PATENT APPLIED FOR 


60 NOW SOLD 


A TRIP-HIKIMER For Prices and Information 

s Write to 

Is the Blacksmith’s \ ■■■um nnno 


BEST HELPER 

And Win Paj for M 

IN ONE YEAR 


MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 


MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 
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PAT. OCT. e, 'W 
HAHN MFQ. CO. 
NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Circular 
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DOWD*S 
Tire Heater 

bums any kind of fuel. 
Can be used in or out 
doors. Holds up to lo 
sets of tires at a time. 

PRICE. ONLY tie. 

MADE ONLY BY 
P.C. NIELSON, 
451-3 Pearl St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Plow Lay 
Welding 
Machine 
and 

Leveling 

Block 

Combined 


An invention to provide a novel, simple, efficient 
and economical method of welding and shaping 
all kinds of plow shares. Indispensable to Every 
Blacksmith. Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. If not 
satisfactory, money refunded. Send for illus¬ 
trated circular and prices. It tells the rest. 

G. S. STROM, White Rock, Minn. 


1 


II 

15 


% 


t n E the only 

' Sure Step” 

Horse Shoe 

Consists of an iron body provided with a rubber tread. 
Prevents stumbling, slipping and interfering. 

HOW TO FIT Take out rublier, heat shoe to a dull cherry 
V ^ P o LJ ^ shape to hoof. Then allow shoe to cool 

• ■■ t slowly. Replace rubber, clinch well all around 

inside of shoe, also two pegs at toe. This shoe can also be shaped cold, as 
metal will give to widen or narrow same. Run in Regular Sizes, x to 7. 

GET OUR PRICES 
THE MOST REASONABLE, AS WELL AS MOST 
DURABLE RUBBER SHOE ON THE MARKET 

MANUFACTURED BY 

THE HAHN NANl)FACTl)RIN6 CO. 

Ra and fnr PrAA 3G0-3G2 GRAND ST, 


We have the BEST GOODS at the 

Lowest Prices. 

IVr/fe for 70-Page Catalogue and Prices 

The Bauer Cartla^ Goods Co. 

Weft’Khfh^s!.. - CINCINNATI,©. 


Stallion Owners! 

Don’t try to do buRiness 
without keeping books 

The Ready Reference Stallion Register 

hM the best and most complete form for 
aU necessary entries. In use by hundreds 
of progressive breeders. Made with blanks 
for 400 bookings. Good for all time. 
Strongbr made, bound in cloth and leather. 
Price, ^.00, express prepaid. 

THE WENBORNE-SUMNER CO., U V 

Printers and Bookmakers, DUtifllO^ N. T. 
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COLUMBUS Hand Forged Butcher Knives 


ARE THE T HINGS FOR BL ACKSMITHS 

COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Qround, Tempered and all reedy for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cemts 
emck or $l,S0 a doioa. All sizes from 5-inch to S-inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warraated. Will replace any imperfect knife vrith two new ones. 

Handles aU ready to put on, one caat each . 

Try a sample. Muadreda of *Sailtk3 are aalag tkeae blades aad aiake meaey amd 
Meads selllag them. Liberal dlsceaat la quaatltles. Address . 


WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


NUNDA, N. Y. 


Clip Your Horses 
Groom Your Horse 
Drill Holes 


In handy or unhandy place 

QUICK 


Alt with the same machin 


A machine that can he used ever, 
day In the year. 

The new head throws six teeth 
all other heads throw on! 
two or three teeth. 

It works easier, clips twice a, 
fast. 


Send for Catalogue A, J, 


COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


ANY fARBIER 

can have, on application to us, a 
pound sample box of our * * C * * brand 
Horse Shoe Nails sent to any address 
in Canada, free of charge. 

We want you to submit them to 
the most exacting tests.' You will 
And they stand the hardest usage 
and hold the shoe on longest. They 
are the easiest to drive by reason of 
their faultless pattern and hardened 
points. They are “hot forged” from 
Swedish Charcoal Steel Nail Rods, 
which is the best material known or 
used in the world for making Horse 
Nails. Every Nail is carefully in¬ 
spected and guaranteed perfect. 

If our sample Nails please you, 
kindly ask the hardware merchant 
who supplies you to furnish you 
with them only. Our name and 
trade mark Cthe Gothic letter * *C* *) 
is on every box of our make. 

Canada Horse Nail Co., 

MONTREAL. . 
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D^paitmeat A. 


Write to 

The 

Sweet Tire 
and Rubber 
Co. 

BATAVIA, NEW YORK, 


Who are Manufacturers of the 


Sweet’s Patent Rubber Tire. 


They have stood die wear 
for die past three seasons* 
Used by the best builders, 
are thoroughly Warranted, 
Machines for applying Tires 
are best made and within 
your reach, ^rite stating 
about bow many sets of Tire 
you use and receive our 
proposition with full in.* 
struedons for applying Tires. 


/SWEET’^ 
/..PAT, 
/MAY 15-1900 


The Diamond Brand 


Hardening Powder. 


The Diamond Brand Hardening Powder is used when it 
is desired to harden parts of Iron and Steel machinery by the 
cuiok open dre process, which consists in simply heating the 
Iron or Steel, and sprinkling the powder on the pieces to be 
hardened; in this way they acquire a deep, line, even temper, 
and a beautiful smooth polish. 

It is used for hardening iron plates and the metal in¬ 
teriors of boxes, also axletrees, bolts, dies, pivots, pUlows, 
shafts, stands, taps; tools, etc. 

For pins and bushings and running repedrs to locomotive 
engines, also for work required at short notice and for imme¬ 
diate use, it has no equal; it hardens more deeply, quickly, 
uniformly, and is more economical and satisfactory than 
any known chemicaL Even when using the ordinary bone 
preparations for case-hardening, it is desirable to add some 
Diamond Brand Hardening Powder; care should be taken 
that all the surfaces of the pieces to be hardened are well 
surrounded with this ix)wder; thus the usual lengthy heating 
by which the gmin of the iron is often damag^ and ren¬ 
dered brittle will be greatly lessened, and a better polish 
obtained* 

This powder is entirely free from poison and does not 
contain any ingredients injurious to the worker. 

Progressive railroads and machine shops use the Diamond 
Brand Hardening Powder. 

Samples and Prices Cheerfully Furnished on Application. 


Tbe Metal Specialty Compatay, 

4- Cold Street, JVetv VorK, /f. V. 


Dryden Rubber Hoof Pads 


m 

BUCKEYE ** 


MEDIUM AND HEAVY 

With Leather Back 


Made in sizes 


1, 2. 2>^, 8,8>^, 4. 5, 6, 7, and & 

Sold 

to Horseshoers 

and 

, Jobbers only 


1 


'CLOSED ROADSTER* 

Leather Back 

Red Rubber 

Sizes 

1, 2. 8, 4imd 5 
Weight 

6 to 8 ozB. per pad. 





“FULL FRONT” 

”DRYDEN” 

Leather Back 

CuaKlon Roll 

Made in Sizes 

If 2, 2^. 8, 8H, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


•• DRYDEN •• 

MEDIUM AND HEAVY 

Made in sizes 0,1, 2, 2^. 8.8^. 4,6, ( 
and 8. Patent^ August 27,1901, 
No. 681,411. The “ Dryden ” Pad 
has a four-ply canvas back and 
being flexible is easily fitted 
. . . without trimming . . . 


Write for Price List 
and Descriptive 
Circular 


Ask Your Jobber 
for Them 


’ OPEN ROADSTER * 

Canvas Back 

Sizes 

1,2,8.4and6 
Weight 

4 to 7 OZ8. per pad. 



DRYDEN HOOF PAD COMPANY 

447 WABASH AVENUE - - - CHICAGO 
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Types and Sizes for All Requirements 
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BUFFALO STATIONARY FORGES 


FIFTY'EIGHT TYPES A ISO 
SIZES GESTATION 
ARY AND 
DOWN-DRAFT 
FORGES 


Write for 


Latest Catalogue 

^ Just Out 


Old Reliable Blacksmith Forge 


OUR GUARANTEE. The guarantee of the Buffalo Forge 
Company has always been: If any forge or blower is not 
as represented and perfectly satisfactory return AT OUR 
EXPENSE. That is why they have always been recognized 
as the standard of the world. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


No. 03 D Stationary Forge 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


No. 46 Blacksmith Out-door Forgo 
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Every genuine ‘‘ Hay-Budden” Anvil Is made of 
the best American Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucible Cast Steel. Every Gen¬ 
uine “ Hay-Budden ” Anvil is made by the 
latest improved methods. 


Hay-Budden 

Solid hrought 

—ANYIIS— 

THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers’ Clip Horn. Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’, Etc.. Etc., Etc. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WARRANTED 


WEIGHTS FROM )0 TO 800 LBS. 

OVER 75,000 IIS USE 

Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated 
that “ Hay-Budden ” Anvils are Superior In Quality, 

. . Eorm and Finish to any on the Market . , 

HAY-BIDDEIN IMFG. CO. 

254-278 N. Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











VOLUME 2 


THE 


NUMBER 6 


AMERICAN BUCKSNITH 

BUFFALO ^ PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING fi^AYEAR 
N.Y. U.SJV, FEBRUARY, 1903 IO»ACOPY 


FOR. 


$ 2.50 

We will send by mail, POSTAGE PAID, to any Blacksmith 
. . . . in the United States .... 


ONE No. 16 


Goodell-Pratt Company 


DRILL CHUCK 



Furnished with 3^-inch or 
jl-inch Shank. )^-inch 
sent unless otherwise 
ordered ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


JUST THINK OF IT! 

A Chuck that will hold any Twist Drill from the very smallest up to Vz -inch. If you 
have been using drills with >^-inch shanks, you can buy this Chuck and hereafter 
buy straight shank drills, and save the cost of the Chuck in less than a month. 

This offer good only until MARCH 1st, 1903, 

GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY 

GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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X BUFFALO HAND BLOWERS 


Most Improved and Powerful Hand Blowers Made. 

RUNS IN OIL 

Your Dealer will Send One on Trial if Desired. 

ASK HIM 


Air Blast 
Strong and 
Uniform. 


Action 

Smooth. 


No Lost 
Motion. 


BXTFF.A.XjO. it. 'Z’. 
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a: READ 


"Buffalo For^e Company 


Write for- 

Latest Catalogue. 
Just Out, -- 


BUFFALO BLOWER No. 99. 


-ONLY- 


GEARS 


THE VERDICT! 


P. 8.—I have had 86 years of experience. 


J. R. HUNZINGER. 


Gentlemen : 

I have your hand blower up and liave tried it two weeks. 
Am perfectly satisfied with the blower, and enclosed please 
find an order and draft for the second one. I have tried 
several different kinds of blowers and find your No. 99 hand 
blower suiierior to them all. I tried the XXX, the XXXXX, 
the XXXXXXX, tlie XXXXX, the XX, the XXX, the XXXX, 
the XXX, the XXXXX and the OldReUable XXXX, that sucks 
ashes and cinders when it hapi^ens to be turned backward by 
accident or by a stranger. I will guarantee yours not to 
do this, as it works either way better than any of them in 
every respect, and recommend the Buffalo Blower to i 

any blacksmith of any class that needs a good blower. i 


SIMPLE 1 
COMPACT! 
DURABLE! 
EFFICIENT! 


General 

Blacl^smithing 


IRapairing of 
All Kind* 
Pror^pliy Oon 


Olathe. Kansas. 


I Practical 
' I Horse Shoeing 


Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NEVERSLIP 


CALKS 



J^EVERSLIP CALKS prevent sHpx 
ping—absolutely—on ice or snow, 
or any kind of road or pavement 
Made of best steel in best possible 
way—only self^-'sharpening calks there 
are—easy to insert or remove, easy to 
renew# Every driver finds’ security 
in their usej every horseshoer finds 
profit in handling them# Tools re^^ 
quired are few and inexpensive# # # 


For eighteen years Neverslip Calks have grown In 
liking. Leading Horseshoers throughout the United 
States and Canada keep them. Catalogues and full 
information for the asking. Sold only to horse¬ 
shoers, though. 


Drilled shoes all ready—all styles and 
of sizes corresponding to all standard 
makes# Save the coupons which arc 
packed in every box of calks, and get 
a set of tools free# ###### 


THE NEVERSLIP MFC. CO 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Branch: 242 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


No. 100 


Hearth, 333^x46 inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over ali, 54 inches. 


P^eliable oM 

Qur Choice 
You*' Choicy 
y?^merica*s Choice 
[^eads Them 411 


ne 

ROYAL FIRE POI 


•ad 

SIMPLEST I Bmm« tM mm ud 
oataaa itaad (I part* cely) to aboat all 
thM« to of It. 

BEST : B«cmm aada of Um bMl 
tartol, by Um bMt wtutsM aad bMl 
iMrh aal M l a fpwto o w that c— b» oh te >— d. 


SIPBUOR POINTS. 

Ifo Balto. DO OlaiohM. m RaciMto. 

The bioww MM MrtltolM «■ tto bMitag. pamlt> 
Ubji bom at earn lo pout down or oui or up. m 
M ay bo dotorad ; la M ha p aay aatia at Mow pipo, 
thwohy MTlnc oaa olbow aod 10 par oobC at blaM 
foTM: boaldM ralaabU rooM ooca|iad by oUmt 
blowara. 

Tho eraak taraa forward or backward, m mIU 
tba operator. 

Tba gamiw are Fboaphor Btqbm aad Slaol. eat oa 
the Moet ecMottflc pnaciple: they are Hat. aad 
eiraidhi cut (ao or trona teaia); whteb 

coMtaaod with Steel ShafU aod OoaqMtoOoa Bear- 
Inca atade aad OMe mb le d parfeotiy, raa aotoataM^ 
aad makM Uue Uw beat bloaar la Iko world. 

The Gear Cbm to oil tt«bt aad deal prooC parMit. 
ttnciraari to ran la a bath of olL 

The Bleat to aery pow ar fal. aad m potoltwa aad 
ataady m a power blower, aad lakM Um Ubor lo 
operate Utan othocB. Tho after bUat to atro^ aad 

III,. The OolBMO 

Stead aad Iroa 
BaMgireaaoUd. 


It i<s the kg)Gy 
^^they are 
built that 
I plea>re>f 4:0 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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|CORK 


AXLE 


with Rubber Tires on for 
the same price as others 
charge for re-rubbcrintf 
old wneels. We furnish 
ail sizes with steel or 

rubber tire. 

You are not prepared to 
meet competition without 
our prices. 

Write quick for catalogue 


FLOW OF OIL 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 

A. CUTLER & SON 

Office farniMre 

5or-509 Washlnjrton St., BUFFALO. N. Y. 


„ Latlies and Drill Presses 

Especially for Blacksmiths 
JilA Machinists, also Hand 

Kil \ m^ r Power Planers and 

fShapers and Machinists* 
Supplies, 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W, 2d 8t.. Cincinnati, 0. 


DOWD*S 
Tire Heater 

bums any kind of fuel. 
Can be used in or out 
doors. Holds up to lo 
sets of tires at a time. 

PRICE, ONLY tie. 
MADE ONLY BY 

P. C. NIELSON, 
451-3, Pearl St., 
New York, N. Y. 


• ESTABLISHED 1836 

BEAIS n CO. 

Iron, Steel 
and Hardware 

Tools and Suppllos for Horsoshoors 
and Gonoral Blaokamlths 
Carriaga Hardware and Woodwork 

44, A, 4S, a, TERRACE, BUFFALO, N. T. 


Ashmead, Clark A Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES. 
BONDS. CHECKS, CATALOGUE 
COVERS. CARDB 

6ii-6t3 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


YOU HAVE 
PROBABLY 

FODEN’S NECHANICAl TABLES 

Giving Ciroumforonoos of 
Cirelos by eighth inohosup 
to twenty foot, Weight of 
Rootangular Iron, Round 
and Square Bar Iron, Anglo 
and Snoot Iron, and othar 
misoollanooua tables. . . 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
PRICE, - - 50c., Postpaid^ 

American Blacksmith Company 

p. o. onawan 974 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 


M §ERE*S A BOOK 


THE OHLY 
ATTENTIOl 
EVER REQUIRCa. 


Ten times longer distance than any other axle. Beet for solid Rubber and Pneumatic use, as anybody 
fiAn tiBe wem successfully. No attention* or adjustment required, as the wheels are never 


taken off except for repairs. This axle is a wonder. 


z ns to tell yon all about it. 


•«best for automobiles.” 

Standard “Ball Ajcle Worker, 


Lancaster, Po. 


PUT ON YOUR OWN RUBBER TIRE 


Muncie Wheel & Jobbing Co. 

401 BOYCE AVENUE, MUNCIE. INDIANA 


Write for Price on Our Complete Outfit 

Within the Reach of Every Blacksmith 


DO NOT SEND WHEELS AWAY FROM YOUR OWN SHOP 
. . . FOR RUBBER TIRES, PUT THEM ON YOURSELF . . . 


STEEL VERTICA L FILE 

You get BOTH security and conven* 
ience in our Steel Letter Cabinets—a. 
perfect system, perfectly housed. They 
coat no more than the best styles in 
wood. Why then buy Wooden Files? 

Send for Pamphlet Mo. 530, illastrating low priced, 
stock filing cabinets. 

ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DBMHAM & DAinS 

STEELI^IRON 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

86-87 John St., NEW YORK. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


In its Fourth Year, with Over 45,000 in Ise 



Patent Numbers: 

676.322 34,882 

676.323 84,883 

676.324 84,884 

84.880 34.885 

84.881 697,629 

-Al^O- 

Great Britain 

Patent 
No. 9,662, 
May 25, 1900. 


r CHAMPION ^ 
BLOWER 6 FORGE 
COMPANY 


The No, 400 Champion Steel Blowers and Steel Forges are now backed by over 
45,000 of the staunchest Mends the world has ever known. The fact that many of 
these friends are thejnechanical brains of this great and prosperous nation, gives 

the No. 400 Blower a backing of Intelligence 
that no other tool can boast, and we 
'X'HENo.400 JTV. thus furnish as our best reference. 


’HE No. 400 
BLOWER 


U. 8. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 Steel 
Blower and 
Steel Forges 
granted 
June 11, July 
30, 1901, and 
April 15,1902. 


under 


one control 


in the 


world 


in fact, is known not only to 
all the blacksmiths who have 
used it, but TO ALL THE JOB¬ 
BERS AS THE BLOWER WHICH 
HAS COMPLETELY REVOLU¬ 
TIONIZED THE BLACKSMITHS' 

FIRES OF THE WORLD, Itisun,- 
questionably the marvel of the cen,' 
tury, and there is NO MORE 
COMPARISON between 
any other METHOD OF 
PRODUCING HAND 
BLAST and that of THE 
No. 400 CHAMPION, 

THAN BETWEEN THE 
OLD MAIL COACH OF 
THE PLAINS AND THE 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS OF 
THE PRESENT, The one 
is of the Past, the other, the 
No, 400, is of the Present, 

The only Blower, 
in brief, that can 
meet the high 
standard re,' 
quirements of 
tlw intelligent 
age — an age that 
has never been equaled 
or even approached, in the matter 
of mechanical discovery, since the world began, 

BY SENDIIN6 YOUR ADDRESS 

on bl postal we will forwaLrd 
you a. Souvenir Button 
of the No. 400 
Blower. 


as we always before 
have done, the great 
army of users of the 
No. 400 who are now 
scattered In every 
nook and corner of 
this great land; and 
these can In one 
moment tell you 
more of the time-sav 
Ing, labor-saving, and 
money-making quali¬ 
ties of this great Blower 
than we could If we wrote 
volumes on the subject. 


WRITE FOR 
212-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Illustrating the largest and most 

up,4o.date line 
of 

LEVER AND 
CRANK 

BLOWERS AND 
FORGES, BLACIO 
SMITH POST DRILLS 
SCREW PLATES, TIRE 
BENDERS, TIRE 
SHRINKERS AND 
WELDERS, 

POWER BLOWERS, ETC 
manufactured ' 
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ly A n ^ ^*®**** 

■ W Lj m 1 9 Akron Wagon Geart 

H H IM Hm are sold in every State 

■ HI . # M Im ^ in the U.S.. and are the 

\J. rV 11.4^ 

8Mto2IANn>s. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY, Aki>on,0. 


Manufacturer 
.. .. of 



^^ WRireTO-DAY tor 

PHH catalogue and price list of 
Buggy Tops and Trimmings 
K(^ !l before your rush commences. 
>4^1 Prices the lowest. 

C. G. MEYER 

TOPS AND TRUININGS 

TIFFIN. O. 


BOLT CLIPPERS. 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY'SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

CACH ONE aUAHANTEED. 


Axiom Farriers 


SENT POST PAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 

PRICE, 36c. 

josr, r. McCOy CO^ 26 Warren Sf„ J^e^ao yorKCily 


'Ths Bast Flux known for WsMIng ^ I*/v so so 1 f U A/I 

1 2 tnerry neaT 

2 5 M*nnf*ctnrer 


SiaSTnia#’ 


AlMl MALUABLE Iron tO StSSl. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE). 
CIRCVLARS. PRICE LIST. AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER S S 9 9 9 


Sole Manofactorer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON. N. J. 

Only firm In this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893. and OMAHA EX- 
—— POSITION. 1896. — ' ■ 


Climax Welding Compound 

cRSJt Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iroi 






Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

Sample Free 

For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 




Manufactured only by 


CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


A NieWxvt , 


Send for 

Free 

Sample 

and 

Prices 


The Blacksmith’s Friend. 


Prices W Welds at low heat Iron to 

\\ Iron, Steel to Steel. Malle- 
V able Iron to Tool Steel. 

No 3 welds Axles, Springs, Steel Tire and gene¬ 
ral work—medium fine. 

No. 4 for Brazing or Welding Kniree, Scissors, 
l^w Sockets, etc.—fine. 

No. B for Anvil Welding and heavy work— 
coarse. Sole Manufacturers, 

The CORTIAND SPECIALTY CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y., U. S. A. 


937.939.941 
West eighth St., 


CINCINNATI, O. 



To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 

"'Auto-Sparker 

does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at- 
] tached to any engine now using 
/ batteries. Fully guaranteed. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG.CO. 
33 Main SL, Pendleton, Ind. 


A Watch Free 

Every horseshoer 
0 ^^ has constant oppor- 
tunity to examine 
—horses ana give ad- 
vice about treatment 
Trade Mark. for blemishes. 

Any Blacksmith 

good commission and can get an Ingersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words about 

Quinn's Ointment 

IFrtie at once for full pnrticulars, 

W. B. Eddy & Co., 6 High St. Wbitebalt, N.Y 


OS5!t5>^ 

Trade Mark. 



Buy Carriage Tops, Seats and 
Trimmings of 

C. A. HALLIDAY 

And get goods that are O. K. as to 
QUALITY and STYLE. Write for 
1903 Catalogue. 

C. A. HEilliday, 

24 Cedar St.. . ONEIDA. N. Y. 



CHAMPION TOOL a 

(LIMITED) 

Conneant Lake, Pa., U. S. A. 


ELECTRIC 


SHARPENING HAMMER 


Roughenod eurfaco of the poln prevente calk 


user to make every blow count. 



WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Write for our 1903 catalogue and 
price list of. 

Buggy Tops, Trimmings, Buggies, 
Runabouts and Surreys. 

BAUER BROS. MFC. CO. 


The Giant Hoof Parer 

Many points of superiority. 
MalcM strictly e. straight cut. 

WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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Air Cushion, Banner, 
Acme, Giant, Ideal, 
A, C. Road, and Racing. 
CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Write for Illustrated 
Booklet M. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills with air at each step. 


)YEAR 


;«KROA. onto 




RUBBER HOOF PADS 

WITH HEAVY HEELS. 

FOR TOE CALKS. 


THE GOODYEAR. TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PAD MAKERS ^ AKRON, OHIO 


Extra 

Heavy 

and Smooth 


LS.STARRETT CO.. 


.AT>10L.MASS. 


2 feet long, % Inches wide, folding in middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


[BLACKSMITHS 

I- — — Rule fust 

what they need. We send it post, 
paid for 50 cents. V V V V 

Catalogue of Fine Tools Free. 

The L. S/STARRETT CO. 

ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 


■Steel Stamns. 

Steel Letters and Pigriirea 

Burning Brands 

Stencil Dies, Stencils, etc. 

GEO. M. NESS. Jr.. 

61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


The New and Modem Method of 
WELDIN6 STEEL IS BY VSING 
MONARCH 

WELDING COMPOUND 

It unites readily and makes perfect welds of Tool or Cast StMl 
under any conditions. Used the same as borax, though Car 
superior and cheaper. Samples free to convince you. 

W. Ms TOY, . - SIDNEY, OHIO. 


PkiCNTISM PATrNTVises 

V*- use-s 

LARCfST LINC IN THE WORLD 
ILLUfTRATtD-CATALOSUe • FRU 

Pmtuss Vise €a 

44 BARCLAY ST. NewYowa 


Buckeye Paint 
and Varnish Co* 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Carriage and Wagon Colors and Varnishes a Specialty 


AN INVESTIGATION 


will Prove the 
Merits of Our 

Paints, Colors 
Varnish 


They are Money 
In Pocket . . . 


SEND FOR. OUR. 1903 CATALOGUE 

THE “RED BOOK” 

I T will enable you to buy better tops and buy them cheaper than you ever have before. You see we 
know that our prices are the lowest, because we know what the other fellows are getting, and as to quality, 
we can truthfully say that we have never had a SINGLE COMPLAINT. We received SEVENTY -SIX orders for 
tops during the first ten days of January. This is a pretty good indication that our tops are ALWAYS satisfrictoiy’. 

Let us send you a sample top before you make a mistake oy ordering tops that MAY NOT be all riglit. . . . 

For t Wayne Irorv Stor^ Co. _1117 Calhourv Street, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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BUY 

THEM 

NOW. 


BUY 

THEM 

RIGHT. 


Apron>f 


AIR CUSHION HOR^MIOE PADS 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

T PADS 


Ss^mples of LecLther aLfid 
prices on e^pplicaLtion 


Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


SAVES TIME. PATIENCE 
AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
point finished and fully ground 
and polished. 


^ Hull Bros. Co. [ 

“Danburyt Co nn. ^ 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. S. A. 

Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares, Subsoilers, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from Solid, Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheels in all Amerioa. 


Leather 


That, B wh.ah UroakB concHBsioH. a » » 

REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 

That's what cures lameness. MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CRESCENT “EVEREADY” PLOWSHARE 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


En gineer’s Licen se 

Mechanics, Electricians, 
Engineers, Firemen, Etc. 

40-page i>amphlet contain- flDlTFp DDl?!? 1 
Ing q^uestiona asked by Ex- I f J 

amirKag Board of Engineers A imu ■ 

GEORGE A. ZELLER, Publisher, 

Room 318, 18 So. 4th St.. 

St. Louis, Mo- 

New 96-page Catalogue sent 

Free to any part of the world. 
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NEW Ei MODERN PLANT 


Equipped throughout with all the known appliances for the ■ 
economical manufacture of theh* well-known brand of 

E^a^le Hor>te and Mate Shoe^r 

Designed to meet the demands of the most discriminating farrier 


In addition to a Large and Complete Assortment of Regular Patterns 

YOVR. PARTICULAR. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THEIR. 

**Right** and “Lett** Hind Shoes 

MADE ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH-CLASS WORK 


IN THE REBUILDING OF THE BURNED PLANT THE COMPANY HAS SPARED NEITHER TIME 
NOR EXPENSE. AND THEIR IMPROVED MACHINERY. COUPLED WITH THEIR LONG 
EXPERIENCE. ENABLES THEM TO OFFER TO THE TRADE A LINE OF 
SHOES WHICH ARE A DISTINCT ADVANCE IN HORSESHOE 
MANUFACTURE. GUARANTEED TO BE 

Perfect both In Quality of Material and Design 


WHEN PLACING YOUR NEXT ORDER SPECIFY **EAGLE SHOES ** 

If you are unable to get them at your dealers write us and 
w e will see that your wants are supplied 


EAGLE HORSE SHOE COMPANY 

ROLUNG MILLS AND FACTORY 

—^- SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S, A. - 


SAMPLE^N^LLUSTR^E^C^ALOGU^EN^W^PPLICATIO^^J 
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American Blacksmith Premiums 

Free» Postage Prepaid, to New Subscribers or Persons Securing New Subscribers 


Among the mightj army of blacksmithing craftsmen, there are many who are not familiar with Thb Ambrioan Blacksmith. Onr 
premium offer is to induce all who do not know the journal to read it for one year. This will convince them that it is worth a great deal 


premium offer is to induce all who do not know the journal to read it for one year. This will convince them that it is worth a great deal 

more than the snbeciiption price. 

WB QUARANTee suDscribers twenty pages of solid reading matter each month. The foremost craft authorities are regular con¬ 
tributors. No trade puffs, funny stories, stale clippings. Two hundred and forty pages everv year of the best craft literature, h^dsomely 
illustrated not counting the ad. para. Columns always open for questions or letters. Isn't this a great big dollar's worth ? 

Every new sube^ber sendmg us one dollar will receive Thb Ambricab Blacksmith for one year, a copy of the premium picture, 
" The Village Smithy," and any one single subscription prenilnm offered below. 

If you can get any other person or persons to subscribe, at one dollar each, you will be entitled to a choice of the premiums correspond¬ 
ing to the number of sul^ribers secured. They get the paper and " The Village Smithv." Tou get the premium. Back numbers with hdler 
description of our premium offers sent on request. All premiums are strictly as described. 

Tou do not have to be a subscriberyourself to get a premium for raising such a club of subscribers. I^ou are not a subscriber you 
may include your own name in the club. We will give you cash commissions instead of premiums, if desired. Write for particulars. 


may include your own name in the club. 



Handy Bench Level. 

We offer a handsome and reliable little bench 
level, inches long. Blacksmiths and car¬ 
riage men will find use for it every day. 

FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


Horseshoers* Rasp. 

We offer one of the best horse¬ 
shoers' rasps made, sixteen inches 
long. The metal is special refined 
crucible cast steel, and is properly 
hardened and tempered. 

SENT FOR TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 



By special arrangement we offer a two-foot rule,^ of an inch wide, made of the bei 
double-arm rule, graduated in eighths of an inch. SENT FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SENT FOR TWO NEW Farriers* Hoof Knife. 

eiine««piimnMS *^'9 knife is made of special refined crucible steel care- 

auDBLniriiuiia. fully tempered. The manufacturers state that it is their 

very best product. FREE FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 

Blacksmiths* Steel Folding Rule. 

rule,J^ of an inch wide, made of the best quality of spring tempered steel. This is a single-joint 



Gold Fountain Pen. 


The fountain pen shown full size here is made of th* 
carefuUy ground. Ink will not corrode it. The feed is 
paper, well-made and serviceable. Bach i)en tested hi 

Solid Frame Hack Saws. 

This hack saw has a solid steel frame, giving a very 
stiff saw which cannot be cramped by straining up the 
blade. The saw may be set to cut in either of four 
directions and tightened by simply turning the handle. 
It is well made in every respect. We offer an eight- 
inch saw complete with one blade. 

SENT FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Blacksmiths* 

Aprons. 

These aprons are made of 
the beet quality of raw-hide, 
size 26 by 84 inches. They 
are correct in shape and are 
provided with long leather 
strings of ample length for 
tieing. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





The Electric Diamond 
Grinder. 

The stone used in this grinder 
is genuine carborundum. The 
chain and gearing arrangement 
gives high velocity to the wheel. 
This is therefore a rapid cutting, 
highly-serviceable machine. 
Bach grinder is furnished with a 
buffing wheel. 

FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Hack Saw Blades. 

We make two offers of l^k saw ^i^es, of the finest quality of steeL The teeth are carefully set and tenured by an improved process, 
which leaves them hard and toura. The set assures a free, smooth cut and gives a very rapid cutting saw. We will furnish any size of saw 
up to twelve inches. six BLADES SENT PREPAID FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. ONE DOZEN BLADES FREE FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Five new subscriptions gives yon the hack saw and 7 blades. Six new subscriptions gives yon the hack saw and 18 blades. 


GraLduHLted Tire Mea.suring 
Wheel. 

^ This tire measuring wheel is a dur- 

^ able and convenient one. The p<hnt i.s 
held in place by 
friction andean 
^ set instantly. 

strong and ac- 
IjS curately made. 

, The circumfer- 

migrsduRt ed in eighths of an inch. 
7 cherry. All other parts 

of highly finished malleable iron. No 
person who wishes to set tirc*s accurately 
should do without one of these wheels. 

FREE FOR FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


GisLiit Hoof 
FoLFor. 


Claimed by its 
makers to be su- 
perior to any other 
tool of its kind 
on the market. 

^ ^ Weighs lees than 

two pounds and makes a perfectly straight cut. A powerful and 
serviceable implement. 

SENT FREE FOR EIGHT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscription Price: United States and Canada, $1.00 per year, in advance; Foreign Countries, $1.25. Sample Copy Free 
NO PREMIUMS GIVEN FOR. RENEWALS OR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR. 

SP^CIAI ^ DOLLARS will be given to the perton sending In the largest club of 

subscribers between now and April 1, 1903. In cate two or mere persona sand In the 
same number of aubscriptions the prize money will be divided equally among them. 

SEND MONEY BY POSTAL ORDER., EX PRCSS ORDER. REGISTERED LETTER OR STAMPS. DO NOT SEND CHECKS 

American Blacksmith Company, SwrAE5.NTy,VyA: 
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The safest, best and most 
efficient power for black¬ 
smith and wagon sho|)s. 
Refined or crude oil used. 


es 

and catalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St.. Boston 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Shipman’s Steam 


NO ONE WHO SHOES HORSES CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT A . . . 


BLISS 


HOOF CUTTER 


IT IS the Most Powerful. 

DOES the Largest Range of Work. 
DOES the Best Work. 

EASIEST Kept In Order. 

MAKES Easier Work of Hoof Cut¬ 
ting than any Other Tool. 


BOOB'S PATENT DROP AXLE AND 
SINGLE ELLIPTIC SPRING GEAR 

WITH SHORT TURN FIFTH WHEtL- 




Adapted for Milk, 
b.nkery and Gro¬ 
cery wagons, nil 


ready for body, for 
$26.50. 

Send for Cata- 


THIS Tool Is Fully Guar 


anteed by THE MAKERS. 


Sent on Ten Days’ Trial 


and may be returned if 


not Satisfactory. 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 


Sueceuor to W. L. BLISS. 


SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


BuRSy. Bike and Business Wagon t'.ears. Wheels, Carriage and 
Wagon Hardware of every description. 

WILLIAM W. BOOB 428 E. 7thSt.. Cincinnati. O..U.S.A. 


Every Carrla^ Shoe 

HAS USE FOR ONE OF OUR 

PERFECTION VARNISH CUPS 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 



OUR- GAS Operate at the least possible ex 
pense and your blacksmith shop 
and Gasoline ^ complete without one. 
ENGINES it can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after start- 
H ing and will not affect your insur- 
11 ance. Our 3 >^ Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ- 
rT |H ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
piping, and fully guaranteed. 
$110 Cash, or $135 on Time. 


A MONEY MAKER 


KBAUY FOR STRAINING. 


READY FOR USE. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
ONE DAY’S USE. 


FOR HAND or POWER 


Thousands have been 
sold all over the United 
States and foreign coun¬ 
tries. 


WE HAVE EMERY GRINDERS TOO. Send Postal 
Card for Circulars and Lowest Prices. 

CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. 

station A. MOLINE, ILL. U. S. A. 


Spring Brake Blocks 

NEARLY 20.000 SETS SOLD 

PPlMl|< 

For Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

rwasew^r 12 Sizes for Tires from % in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 

amcl fitting these blocks adapted to either 

Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

nSHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., U. S. A. 


WIPING CUP. 


VARNISH CUP. 


STRAINING CUP. 


You get one for nothing with your first order amount¬ 
ing to $10.00 or more. 

W E issue a special price list of just the things carriage p.iinteTS 
want and nothing else. The prices are net, cash-with-ordcr* 
prices; nothing added for expenses or collections. All your money 
goes into the goods. The l>est way to buy and sell. 

We will mail this sheet to you if you will mention this paper. 
You will buy from it if we do—the prices are right. 


GEO. E. WATSON CO 


CATALOGUES. 


Sen<l for net price list •• B ” of Carriage Painters’ Supplies. 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery Wagons 

ALSO FOR 

Ice, Brewery and 
[Transfer Wagons 


GEARS COIVIPLETE 

IN THE WHITE, 

READYTO PAINT 


THE SELLE 
GEAR CO., 

SOUTH HIGH ST. 

AKRON,OHIO. 

In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what is wanted, so 
as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. 


(iggJiEkiBEARl NQ V AXg 
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BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS: If yon are iu sympathy with the movement described on page 91, sign 
and send the blank below. Send money orders, express orders or stamps, bnt not checks. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITHS & HORSESHOERS* ASSOCIATION, 

4S3 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please enroll my name as in favor of securing in this State a Blacksmiths and Horseshoers' Lien Law, and other le^slation 
favorable to the craft. I agree to use my influence personally and by correspondence with our representative in the State Legislature. 

I enclose $1.00 in payment of a year’s subscription, beginning February, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. iJOTE.—If you are already a paid subscriber, scratch this out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local county associations. 

Name and Address _ ____ _ _____ 


Town_ __CJounty_ State 
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SPECHL PRICE ON PtPS 

SHOERS ONLY 


... OUR ... 




THE NtW YORK 

Isa direct frog pressure 
pad and will Im found 
good on sore and con¬ 
tracted feet Price per 
pair. No. 1 . 860 .; 2, 46 c.; 
8,46c.; 4, 50c.; 6 , 56c.; 



TME EASTERN 

resembles in , app^r- 
ancea great many otner 
good plump thick heel 
pads, the mlference be¬ 
ing the way it is bol¬ 
stered and reinforced, 
making it a better pad. 
than any of its closed 
pad family as provision 
is made for opening the 
center if so demred. 
Price, No.2,85c.;8,4Qo.; 
4,46c.; 4H.fi0o.; 6,0Oo.; 
6,70c. 


THE PNEUMATIC 

has got them all skinned 
for an air cushion pad. 
It is thicker at the heel 
than any other air cush¬ 
ion, and not so thick at 
the toe; made so that 
they are easy to fit. 
Price, No. 1 to 2Hi I 
S to 8 H, 60c.; 4 to 4^, 
65c.; 5 to 6 , 70c. 



TUf CAB * r/#f RACING PAD 

T- — for swell people. A fine 

isa bouncer. The reason thing for saddlers and 

we call it cab is it seems SEND FOR light driving. The best 

to suit the cab horse on cAiipi m CATALOfiUE nmtinee pad made, as it 

is so very hght that you 

^rfully thick he^. All and PRICE LIST can balance your horse 
pads are gc^ but some without getting him too 

MoS": ««-" -nKte .^ 

4.^.; 6,60c.; 6,70c.; 80c.; 2,88c.; 8.40c.; 4, 

7.86c. ————- ^ . g 

We manufacture 24 different styles of pads for every purpose. We oouM write whole 
eolumns of good things about our pads, but what’s the use—you will find 
them out anyway as the price Is wRhin the reach of all. 

Kittcrman loventlon Go., 


SEND FOR 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST 

tt will surprise you 


Kittcrman Invention Co 


OUR. OWN BRAND ANVILS. 


Regular 
8}4 Cents 
per Lb. 


FULLY 

WAR- 

RANTED 

H.S. Clip Horn HIGHLY 

9K Cents RECOM- 

^ MENDED 


SOLID BOX WROUGHT VISES. 


Wrifo tor OUR NET 
PRICE CATALOGUE 
showIngaCOMPLETE 
line of TOOLS and 
EVERYTHING to sup¬ 
ply the BLACKSMITH 

Free. Drop us m. Postal 
Card Tonday 

GET IN LINE FOR OUR 

1903 ISSUE 

READY ABOUT MARCH 15th 
It*a m. Dandy 



THAT Take 


Cray Brothers 

CLEVELAND. O. 


BOOKS 


For BlacksmltliSf Horseshoers* Carriage Smiths 


9 9 PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 9 9 


MODERN BLACKSMITHING. 
RATIONAL HORSESHOEING 
AND WAGON MAKING. 

By J. G. HOLMSTROM. 

With Roles, Tables and Becipea nsefnl to 
Blackamlths. Wagon Hakera, Horseahoer^ 
Farmers, Liverymen, Well Diillere and 
Hachtnists. 

Cloth Bound. Fully Illustratad. 

Prifse . . $1.00 


PRACTICAL CARRIAGE AND HARDENING. TEMPERING. 
WAGON PAINTING. ANNEALING AND FORGING 


By M.'C. HILUCK. 


A Treatise on the Painting of Carriages, 
Wagons and Sleighs, with full and explicit 
directions for executing all kinds of work, in¬ 
cluding Painting Factory Work, Lettering, 
Scrolling Ornamenting, varnishing, etc., with 
many tested receipes and formulas. 

Profusely Illustrated and Bound In 
Silk Library ClotK. 

Price • • $1.00 


OF STEEL. 

By JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

A new work treatii^ clearly and concisely of 
Modern Process for Keating, Annealing, Forg¬ 
ing, Welding, Hardening and Tempering Ste^. 
The uses and treatment of leading brands of 
steel explained. Full of kinks and practical 
points. 

Bound In Cloth. 280 Pages. 200 
Illustrations. 

Price - • $2.50 


THE PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER. By E. W. LONGANECKER. N. D. A Manual that tells the practical points 
needed by a purchaser or operator of a Oas or Gasoline Engine. Bound lf\ Cloth. Price. $1.00 


THE ART OF HORSESHOEING. By WILLIAM HUNTING, F. R. C. V. S. 

Price • - $1.00 


Cloth Bound. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 


SCIENTIFIC HORSESHOEING. 

By PROF. WILLIAM RUSSELL 

iPRACnOAL. HOR8B8HOBB>. 

For Leveling and Balancing the Action and 
Gait of Horses; for Remedying and Curing the 
different Diseases of the Foot. Fifi^ Bdinon. 
Improved and Enlarged. Illustrations. Ana¬ 
tomical Plates. 

Bound in Cloth. 

Price - - $4.00 


THE HANDY SHOP BOOK. 

A Compilation of Live Articles, copioosly 
illustrated, for the Wagon Shop, dealing with 
Tracks, Drawings, Drafts, Scrolls, Wheels, 
Springs, Axles, Painting, and Trimming. 


SCIENTIFIC HORSE. MULE 
AND OX SHOEING. 

A Standard Treatise, copiously illustrated, 
adapted for the Farrier, Veterinarian, and the 
Apprentice Horsehoer. 

Handsomely Bound In ClotK. 

Price - > $1.00 


For Sale 
by the 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO. 


P. O. DRAWER 974 
BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A 
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THE RED BOOK 

Our Catalogue for 1903 is ReoLdy 


SEND 

FOR 

IT 

NOW 


Every Blackmnith, Farrier, Oarriagfe Builder, and Wamn Maker in the country who 
is a good business man—who believes in getting the Best goods he can for the least 
money should send for our catalogue now. It will cost you Just one cent for a postal 
card and will save you ten cents on every dollar's worth of stock you buy in 1906. 
It is handsome and complete and should be in every shop in the country, when you 
get our catalogue you will wonder how we can sell so much cheaper than other houses. 
After you have sent in your first order and received your goods you will wonder 
how we can sell so much better material than "the other f^ows’^ and make ship¬ 
ments so much more promptly. If you want to find out, sit down now and send for 
. . . RSD BOOK.*’ . . . 


SEND 

FOR 

IT 

NOW 


HERE’S THE WAY OVR OLD CUSTOMERS WR1TE-”STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS”- 


Kokomo, Ind., Dec. 22,1902. 

Gentlemen : Send me your red book 
for as soon as possible. I found the 
prices in your 1902 catalogue were from 
0 to 10 per cent, less than other houses 
were charging and I don’t believe in 
paying any more for my goods than I 
have to. 

Yours truly, 


Name on application. 


Kingston, N. T., Dec. 24,1902. 

Gentlemen : Please send me at once 
your 1906 catalogue which you call the 
Ked Book. It was a red letter day for 
me when I got your last year’s catalogue 
because it has saved me money on every 
order. 

Tours very truly. 


Name on application. 


Kirksvtlle, Mo., Dec. 27,1902. 

Gentlemen : Please mail me your 
1908 catalogue. I like your way of doing 
bnsinesB and your prices are lower than 
I can get from any^other firm. I enclose 
a sm^ order. Please ship promptly 
and oblige. 

Yours truly, 


Name on applica^n. 


WE WOULDN’T GET LETTERS LIKE THESE IF THERE WASN’T SOME REASON FOR IT. 

Fort Wayne Iron Store Co. 

1117 Calhoun Street 


I FORT WAYNE. IND. I 


INDIAN CHIEF 



BLACKSMITHS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


VISES, 

^ANYILS-ss^ 

"Ring Like a Bell” 


MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus— 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sold everywhere fey 

LEADING DEALERS 

ENQUIRE OF THEM 



HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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THE 

AMERICAN BUCKSNrm 

A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING. 


VOLUME 2 


Pabliahed Monthly at The Holland Building, 451* 
455 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incoiporated under New York State Laws. 

Subscription Price: 

11.00 per year, postage prepaid to any poet office 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscribers, 11.25. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub¬ 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 

Subscriber* should notify us at once of non¬ 
receipt of paper or change of address. In latter 
case give both old and new ^dress. 

Correspondence on all blacksmithing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and address, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.*^ Matter for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Send all mail to P. O. Drawer 97U. 

Cable address, '* Blacksmith,” Buffalo. 
Lieber^s Code used. 

Entered February 12,1902. as second class mall 
matter, post office at Buffalo, K. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 8,1870. 


The Village Smithy. 

The handsome new painting by Mr. 
Raphael Beck, which was bought by 
The American Blacksbath for com¬ 
plimentary presentation to its new sub¬ 
scribers, has been considerably, though 
unavoidably, delayed in reproduction. 
We are aiming to secure faithful and 
artistic copies, and will have to ask the 
patience of our friends for a short 
while longer. We do not wish to 
sacrifice any of the merits of the picture 
by unduly hurrying the engravers. 

A Si>ecial Prize Offer. 

For those who may see a copy of 
The American Blacksmith this month 
for the first time, we wish to briefiy 
state our special subscription offer. As 
a special inducement we will send to all 
who subscribe during February, The 
American Blacksmith for twelve 
months, with a handsome copy of our 
picture “The Village Smithy,” and 
also, as a premium, either a neat little 
pocket bench level, or else a farrier’s 
hoof knife. 

See your friends of the craft, tell 
them about the paper and induce them 
to subscribe. If you can get us any 
new subscribers in this way you will 
receive a more expensive premium. 
Write for particulars if interested. 


FEBRUARY. 1903 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U- S. A. 

As a special prize offer, we are going 
to give ten dollars in cash to the person 
sending the greatest number of new 
subscribers before April 1. A small 
number of new names, twenty or thirty, 
will probably win the prize. Isn’t it 
worth your effort ? 


A New Electric Process of Steel 
Production. 

A dozen or more of the leading in¬ 
dependent steel manufacturers of the 
United States were in Lockport,N. Y., 
recently, to witness an important test 
of an electric furnace process for 
making steel directly from the raw 
material. It is said the test was suc¬ 
cessful and satisfactory. 

The men who witnessed the demon¬ 
stration were John Fritz, of the Thomas 
Iron Works,Bethlehem,Pa.,and builder 
of the Cambria Iron Works and of the 
Bethlehem Steel Works; S. T. Well¬ 
man, of Cleveland, inventor of the 
Wellman steel furnace, of the firm of 
Wellman, Seaver & Morgan; W. J. 
Taylor, of High Bridge, N. J.; E. 
Thomas, president of the Catasauqua 
Iron Works, Catasauqua, Pa.; Walter 
Phillips, European representative of the 
Westinghouse Company, Pittsburg; Dr. 
Frank Slocum, of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company,Pittsburg; E. Kirchoff, 
editor of Iron Age, New York. Super¬ 
intendent Fred J. Davis, of the Cowles 
Aluminum Works at Lockport, extended 
the visitors every courtesy. 

Inventor Marcus Rutheburg said, re¬ 
garding the electric furnace process: 
“We apply electricity to the smelting of 
iron ore at about one-half the cost of 
reduction of ore through the blast 
furnace and steel hearth. The furnace 
has the advantage of all others in that 
it consumes only one-tenth the amount 
of electric power heretofore required 
in reducing iron electrically. This vast 
saving places our process on an ex¬ 
tremely favorable basis of comparison 
with the old methods employed in the 
blast furnace and steel hearth. 

“We take the raw material and 
cleanse it to the highest state of purity. 


NUMBER. 5 


Reducing material in the form of char¬ 
coal or coke dust is incorporated with 
the ore and the mass is then fed direct 
to the electric furnace. A fritted mass 
is produced which goes to the open 
hearth furnace as steel melting stock, 
eliminating the expensive blast furnace 
process. This saves 33 per cent, of the 
fuel used in old processes and all 
the limestone, which is not employed at 
all. Using only 67 per cent, of the 
fuel, we manufacture a purer and better 
quality of steel.” 

The American Association 
of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers. 

The great number of communications 
and letters of endorsement, which have 
been received at this office since the 
publication of the first announcement of 
the principles and objects of the above 
Association, would be all-convincing 
evidence, if any were needed, of how 
vitally the reforms aimed at affect the 
welfare of the blacksmith body. There 
has not been one dissenting note in all 
the many lette'rs written us upon the 
subject. For the benefit of those read¬ 
ers who may not have seen the articles 
in question, the aims of the new As¬ 
sociation will be briefiy given. 

It is proposed in the first place to 
arouse the sentiment of the craft re¬ 
garding the passage of State laws, 
which will enable the smith to place a 
lien on a horse, wagon or implement, 
and thus be absolutely sure of prompt 
and rightful payment for his work. 
Another reform in view is to secure a 
general advance in prices on all smith¬ 
ing, shoeing and repair work. Since 
conditions vary with the locality, it 
would obviously be impracticable to ap¬ 
ply the same prices to any large section 
of country. The idea is to organize 
each Ck)unty of each State, and to 
have each county association adopt 
prices for itself. In these days of 
advanced prices of material and in¬ 
creased living expenses, it is absolutely 
necessary for the craft to “get 
together” and agree on prices which 
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will allow the smith and his family to 
enjoy a proper return from his labor. It 
is a well-known fact that prices of com¬ 
modities rise much more rapidly than 
do wages and the returns from labor. 
Such days as these of prosperity and 
higher prices, mean in reality, *'hard 
times” for those whose wages do not 
advance in the proper ratio. It means 
a greater amount of work must be done 
to secure an equal measure of living 
necessities and comforts. This, in our 
opinion, explains the straitened circum¬ 
stances and ”hard up” conditions of 
many of the craft. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, whether he work 
for a master or for the public. Better 
prices are an urgent need. 

Other questions, such as measures 
to improve the standard of horseshoe¬ 
ing, and the prices of material as 
charged by the various heavy hardware 
dealers, will be taken up by the Associa¬ 
tion. The undivided support of every 
member of the craft is needed to secure 
all these-reforms, and you are earnestly 
requested to aid us by keeping in touch 
with the progress of the movement, as 
will be reported in these columns. An 
account of what has already been ac¬ 
complished will be found on a following 
page._ 

Estimating Costs in Carriage 

' Shops.—6. 

BY D. W. M. 

Aids in Making Calculations. 

Very few shops have a blackboard 
large enough to accommodate a full size 
drawing of a coach, a large truck, or 
an ice-wagon,yet anyone who has ever 
used such a board will wonder how it is 
possible to get along without one. The 
convenience which it affords is incalcu¬ 
lable as an economizer. 

Such a board should be made to be 
used on both sides. The original design 
of the contemplated vehicle may be 
drawn in small size to scale first, but 
the large or full size drawing will be 
found invaluable in detennining the 
general effect of lines and proportions, 
and in getting the proper position in 
hanging off the gear. Also in calculat¬ 
ing sizes of springs, wheels, blocks and 
various irons—in fact, anything belong¬ 
ing to the details of construction. 

Chalk marks are easily* corrected. 
After the blackboard sketch, permanent 
drawings and patterns can be made for 
preservation for future use. Some pre¬ 
fer not to roll the paper drawings, but 
to keep them fiat, and hang them against 
the wall back of the blackboard, on 
hooks or clasps, but this grows too bulky 
in time. Each draft should be numbered. 


and the same number stamped on all 
the patterns which belong to it. Bore 
a hole through each pattern and tie 
together all the patterns belonging to 
one draft, so that they may be hung up 
in a convenient place. On each pattern 
mark the number of pieces required for 
one vehicle, also the size of the material. 

On the paper draft make a scheduled 
list of all the pieces required, if by 
pattern; for instance, a top rail, two 
pieces li by pattern; or rocker, two 
sets If by pattern, unless the pieces 
are straight, in which case the full 
dimensions are given with the quantity. 



AN ABTT8TIO UMBRELLA RACK OF WROUGHT 
IRON. 

If any irons are to be forged, it is well 
to have not only the drawing and listed 
size but a sample. If it is such as can 
be used on other vehicles, it should be 
so indexed that it may be referred to 
by number. All forgings and malle- 
ables which are in use as regular stock 
should be so indexed, and samples kept, 
not in a heap, but hung up and properly 
labelled, as to be easily referred to or 
designated in any itemized list of ma¬ 
terials, and found in an instant. This 
list of materials should include every 
piece of timber, the screws to the exact 
number, bolts, malleables, forged irons, 
springs, axles, wheels, etc. Nothing 
should be omitted. 

It will be found a very great assist¬ 
ance to carry a book small enough for 
the pocket, in which each vehicle is 
entered by number. The pages should 
be ruled in columns, to show the number 
of vehicle, for whom built, date of 
order, date when body is made, wheels, 
springs, axles; or received in shop, 
ironed, pinned; shafts or pole made and 


ironed; date of each coat of paint; when 
trimmed, finished, hung off, put in ware- 
room, shipped; and a column for re¬ 
marks. To keep such a book means that 
its possessor is always fully informed 
about what goes on in his shop. It will 
also be found of great value for refer¬ 
ence at future times. A book of this kind 
has settled for the writer a great many 
disputes and won several law suits, 
besides being of the utmost assistance 
in the daily prosecution of business. It 
enables one to know on the instant 
where anything lagged and the cause, 
and to produce work always when prom¬ 
ised. With a fountain pen, one can 
make the entries in this book in passing 
through the shop, and if anything has 
been overlooked the book will reveal it 
at once. 


Ornamental Iron Work at the 

Illinois State Reformatory. 

In every branch of art, there are two 
elements—the artistic and the mechan¬ 
ical. The first element calls for natural 
taste and originality; the second for 
mechanical skill. A man may have the 
taste and originality to plan a design 
without the mechanical skill to execute 
it, or vice versa. Also a special under¬ 
standing of the style of design suitable 
for development in different materials 
and for different purposes is necessary. 
Thus, a design that would be effective 
in wood or tapestry, might not work 
out well in iron or copper. 

As the demand for decorative metal 
work grows, the supply of skilled work¬ 
men must be increased proportionately. 
Hence, various of our institutions are 
making special effort to develop and 
cultivate the artistic instinct in con¬ 
nection with blacksmithing, as well as 
to provide a thorough training in the 
execution of designs. 

In the January issue was given an 
account of the work done by the black¬ 
smith boys in the Illinois State Re¬ 
formatory, but lack of space made it 
necessary to omit some very interesting 
photographs of achievements of these 
boys in ornamental iron work. The 
accompanying engravings represent 
three of the pieces. The first is an 
umbrella rack. It is 5^ inches by 16 
inches at the base and 26 inches high. 
The pan is of brass and the upper part 
of iron. The second is a group of very 
artistic rosettes and other decorative 
pieces. The third cut represents a 
collection of hinges and handles of 
pleasing design. 

The boys range in age from sixteen 
to twenty years, and are put through a 
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thorough course of preliminary work to 
train them in handling their fires and 
their hammers. They are then ad¬ 
vanced to welding iron and steel, horse¬ 
shoeing, carriage and structural iron 
work. The ornamental iron work of 
the boys marks still another step in 
their training. 


Grear Painting Novelties. 

M. C. HILLTCK. 

Not a few trade writers have sur¬ 
rounded the subject of painting the 
carriage gear in aluminum bronze with 
an air of mystery, which in no respect 
belongs to the operation. To paint the 
gear in aluminum bronze, simply bring 
the surface up in the usual way and to 
the approved degree of smoothness. 

SOME UNIQUE ROSETTES AND DBCORATIYB 
PIECES. 

The last coat of lead, which should serve 
as the ground for the aluminum, should 
be made of white lead shaded out 
slightly with lampblack to bring it very 
close to the color of the aluminum, of 
which there are two distinct shades. 
To get a ground desirably near to the 
aluminum, it may be necessary to shade 
the white with ivory drop black instead 
of lampblack. 

The writer has seen in tne large car¬ 
riage factories aluminum mixed as paint 
and applied to the surface with a 
camel’s hair brush, but for the most 
luminous and permanent results, it is 
advisable to first apply a sizing and dust 
the bronze on dry. Apply a size of 
elastic rubbing varnish “let down” a 
little with turpentine. Locate the gear 
over a large square of wrapping paper, 
and when the right stage in the drying 
of the size is reached, dust on the 
aluminum powder, using for the pur¬ 
pose a 1 J-inch camel’s hair brush. Aim 
to coat up the surface solidly, so as to 
necessitate no touching up. Next ap¬ 
ply, in due time, a coat of very pale or 
what some workmen would call “white 
varnish,” laying on plenty of varnish. 
When this coat is adequately dry, rub 
over lightly with a wet sponge dipped 


in No. 00 pulverized pumice stone. 
Never use hair or moss on a surface of 
this kind. The sponge rubbing not 
only serves to deaden the gloss, but 
aids to bring out the best sort of sur¬ 
face. The striping should be done upon 
this coat. Stripe in dainty shades of 
blue, and use double and treble lines, 
the double being more popular. Fine, 
nicely drawn lines of white furnish 
beautiful effects. A line of gold split 
in the center with a fine line of flake or 
Florence white looks very striking. 
Double fine lines of gold give a rich 
effect. Primrose and sulphur yellow in 
fine lines show handsomely upon alu¬ 
minum gears. Occasionally the alumi¬ 
num gear is blacked off with changeable 
or Prussian blue, and while this style of 
painting adds a certain effectiveness in 
the matter of color contrasts, it at the 
same time increases, apparently, the 
size and weight of the job. This is an 
optical illusion, and in the case of some 
colors the blacking off makes the sur¬ 
face look lighter in build, but in the 
case of aluminum, the effect is the re¬ 
verse. In many cities, society has ac¬ 
corded the aluminum running parts its 
stamp of approval, hence the color may 
be expected to retain at least a brief 
season of popularity. 

For heavy pleasure vehicles, the 
bottle green, formerly so popular, will 
be in favor as a gear color the coming 
season. For a particularly fine bottle 
green—one having depth and brilliancy, 
into which one may fairly look as into 
a mirror—only the bottle green as 
brought up fifteen or more years ago 
will suffice. Bring the sur¬ 
face up becomingly level 
and smooth, then apply a 
green made of chrome, 
lemon yellow and ivory 
black. This constitutes the 
groundwork. Next procure 
Dutch pink and Prussian 
blue, Japan ground, and mix 
the two to a fine rich bottle 
green. Exact proportions 
of these ingredients cannot 
be advised owing to the 
varying strength of pig¬ 
ments, but the practical man 
used to handling colors will 
be able to hit the shade 
handily enough by working 
a bit carefully. The Dutch pink and 
Prussian blue mixture, having been ap¬ 
plied with a camel’s hair brush and 
given a few hours to dry, may next 
be glazed with yellow lake. To a pint 
of the yellow lake, as mixed in elastic 
rubbing varnish, add a tablespoonful of 


Dutch pink. Flow this lake coat on as 
freely as a clear rubbing varnish coat 
is flowed. For an exclusively brilliant 
and aristocratic green, the bottle green 
as thus produced has no rival. It has 
an elegance and a beauty unsurpassed. 
Striped with black and carmine lines, 
or with black and gold, it appears at 
its best. If the green is expected to 
have an olive hue, add a drop or two of 
English vermilion and ultramarine blue 
to the yellow lake. Newport red, titled 
after the city made famous by Henry 
Watterson and America’s Four Hun¬ 
dred, is to be one of the popular gear 
colors for boulevard and park wagons 
the coming season. Bring the gear up 
in a light peachblow color,and then mix 
English vermilion in varnish, thinning 
out with turpentine to the proper con¬ 
sistency, then add, say. No. 40 carmine 
in the proportion, practically, of one 
part carmine to two parts vermilion. 
Apply with a 1 i-inch badger hair brush. 
The color mixed in varnish will go on 
more in the nature of color-and-varnish 
than as a fiat color coat, but this need 
not disturb the workman. If the 
peachblow ground is properly builded, 
one coat of vermilion will suffice. 
Next, to enrich the vermilion, glaze 
with No. 40 carmine. Buy the carmine 
in collapsible tubes, and | of an ounce, 
floated in sufficient elastic rubbing 
varnish to coat the gear entirely, will 
suffice. This color is best striped with 
lines of black, although double fine lines 
of gold show handsomely, and are often 
used effectively in conjunction with the 
black. 


For surrey, phaeton and cabriolet 
gears, olive green promises to be popu¬ 
lar the coming season in eastern sec¬ 
tions of the country. Olive green—all 
greens, in fact, which possess an ex¬ 
cess of yellow in their composition—is 
a warm, rich green easy to handle, and 
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quite as permanent as any of the other 
greens. You simply bring the surface 
up dark, lay on a coat of the flat color, 
and then apply a coat of green color- 
and-varnish. Give this coat a gentle 
rub over with a soft sponge dipped in 
pumice-stone-flour and water. Olive 
green offers handsome contrasts in 
color if striped with double lines of 
carmine,oral-inch line of black,edged 
with a fine line of carmine. 

Maroon, while not exactly a novelty, 
is not so common as to be called com¬ 
monplace, and, as for a couple of seasons^ 
past, it will hold in favor with many 
exacting vehicle users as a gear color. 
If shop made, maroon is compounded of 
three parts No. 40 carmine and two 
parts lemon yellow. Use the final coat 
of maroon as a glaze color, and for the 
most exclusive effects stripe with lines 
of black. _ 

Shrinking a Wagon Band. 

M. 8 . HEWITT. 

To shrink a wagon band, take an old 
rasp, either straight or bent in a half 
circle. Heat the band and make a kink 
in it, and placing it on the rasp at the 
kink, catch on either side with tongs 
and drive the kink down straight with 
the hammer. By this means, wagon 
bands may be quickly upset and 
shrunken when they become loose. 

Pointers on Box Setting. 

CHARLES D. BRIDDELL. 

I find very often that I wish to put 
in thimble skein boxes, or large axle 
boxes, and desire to get the wheels per¬ 
fectly true without much wedging of 
the boxes. The following is the way I 
should suggest that this be done: Lay 
the wheel down on its side with the big 
end of the hub against the floor. Place 
the box and the hub small end down and 
put it at the center as near as possible. 
Then take a small rod and place one end 
of it against the box, and get the 
measure from the box to the edge of 
the tire. Measure on the opposite side 
of the wheel from where you first 
measured, and if both measurements 
are not the same adjust the box until 
it is exactly in the center. By repeat¬ 
ing this process of measuring, and ad¬ 
justing half-way between the points 
where you first measure, you will be 
able to get the same accurately in the 
center. Having done this, mark around 
the box carefully. Then turn the wheel 
over and proceed exactly as before, 
placing the big end of the box down. 
Chisel out for the box where you have 
marked, drive it in and you will find 
that the wheel is nearly true. Place 


the wheel on the axle so that it will 
have room to turn, and by means of 
wedges, you can use the wheel perfectly. 

The gre^t advantage of measuring in 
the above way is that a great many 
wheels are dished on one side more than 
on the other, so that if the box is put 
exactly in the center of the hub the 
wheel will not be true. 


A Youthful Member of the Craft. 

In the issue of May, 1902, we pub¬ 
lished an account of the oldest black¬ 
smith which we were able to locate, 
Mr. Samuel Brock of Falmouth, Ky., 
who was still working at the age of 
ninety-four. In this issue we reproduce 
the photograph of a youthful black¬ 
smith, Mr. John Schaffer of Elkton, 



A TOUTHITJL DAKOTA SMITH. 

S. D., who, although but seventeen 
years old, has been working steadily 
with his father for the past four years. 
He states that he has learned all he 
knows in his father’s shop and by 
picking up knowledge wherever he 
could. On another page in this issue 
will be found an article from this young 
blacksmith on the advantages of the gas 
engine._ 

Factory Cost Systems. 

In the carriage trade, and in any trade, 
an accurate knowledge of shop and 
office costs is absolutely essential to an 
intelligent conduct of the business. 

The question of determining the cost 
of production bears such a vital relation 
to the profits in every factory, that the 
following system for conveniently figur¬ 
ing shop and office cost will doubtless 


be of interest. We are indebted to 
the Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, 
Mich., makers of card index systems, 
for the following outline of a simple 
method of determining the cost of pro¬ 
duction, and one which can be enlarged 
to meet the requirements of almost any 
business. 

Card systems lend themselves splen¬ 
didly to methods of this kind. In the 
first place, all stock should be received 
in the stock room, and there recorded on 
cards. One person only should have 
charge of keeping these records. No 
stock should be issued to any depart¬ 
ment in the factory, except on written 
requisitions, signed by the foreman of 
the department in which it is to be 
used. 

Factory orders should be issued to 
each department through which an 
order is to pass. These orders contain 
the order number and the shop order 
number, together with instructions as 
regards its execution. When the fore¬ 
man of the department has received his 
order, and has made out the requisition 
for all the necessary stock, he is ready 
to proceed with the work. 

He will assign the work to certain 
workmen, who make out a time card, 
bearing the order number and the kind 
of work to be performed, and sign his 
name and number and make a cross on 
the card at the time work was com¬ 
menced. When the job is finished he 
makes another cross and turns the card 
in to the foreman, who OK’s it. The 
time cards are then turned in to the cost 
clerk, from which the cost of productive 
labor can be figured on any order, as 
each card bears the order number. 

From the requisition slips can be 
figured the cost of material entering 
into the construction. These two sys¬ 
tems will give the exact cost of what 
may be termed “known quantities.” 

Unknown quantities, such as non¬ 
productive labor, general expense, etc., 
can be figured in a number of ways. 
We consider the dollar basis the most 
satisfactory method of determining the 
cost of non-productive labor. Deter¬ 
mine the cost of productive labor in a 
given department for a given period of 
time, say the pay roll period of two 
weeks. This we will suppose amounts 
to $1,000. 

Then also determine the cost of non¬ 
productive labor for the same period 
of time and in the same department, 
which we will suppose to be $100. 
Dividing the latter by the former will 
give you 10%. Then in determining 
the cost of productive labor for any 
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department, add 10% to cover the cost 
of the non-productive labor. 

The percentage will vary in different 
departments and will vary in the same 
departments for different periods of 
the year, as the proportion of productive 
labor changes. 

General non-productive labor, such as 
engineers, superintendents, teamsters, 
etc., labor that does not enter directly 
into the cost of production, but that is 
necessary to the work of manufactur¬ 
ing, can be figured and pro-rated over 
the entire cost of productive labor in a 
similar manner to the method of figur¬ 
ing it by departments. 

General expense, including rents, 
taxes, insurance, selling cost, etc., can 
be determined for a period of time and 
pro-rated over all the orders completed 
during that time. 

The above system is one that has 
been installed in a great many con¬ 
cerns. It has been given practical test 
and found successful. Of course the 
forms have to be changed to meet the 
varying conditions governing each dif¬ 
ferent concern. 


Repairing a Broken Bicycle 
Fork. 

J. H. JBN8EN. 

The following method of repairing 
the fork of a bicycle which has been 
broken off will be found very handy at 
times. Saw off the tube of the fork a 
little above the break, say from 1 to 
li inches up. Then take a small rat- 
tail file and file 
out the inside 
until you get a 
feather-edge 
on the fo.rk 
tube all the 
way around. 
The next step 
is to forge a 
piece of soft 
steel, which 
will drive up 
inside the end 
of the fork for 
about an inch 
or more. In 
the illustra- 

A UNIQUE METHOD OF RE- tion, the part 
PAIRING A BROKEN which is driv- 

BlCTCIiE FORK. . _ 

en up in the 
fork is indicated by the dotted lines. 

The part which is outside is to be 

forged like the old end of the fork, and 
either drilled or slotted for the spindle. 
The forged piece outside should be the 
same size and shape as the fork at the 
point where they join. If a slot is 


desired in the end of the fork, bore a 
hole at the proper point and cut the slot 
down with a hack saw. The new part 
can be dressed down smoothly with a 
fi]e. If the bicycle has black enamel 
on the forks, I warm the new ends a 
little and brush them over with coal 
tar, after which no one can notice that 
the fork has ever been broken. I do 
all the broken fork repairing for the 
two wheel repair shops in town, and 
have never had any complaint as to 
strength or looks. My charge for this 
work is seventy-five cents an end, and 
I can easily put on about two ends in two 
and a half hours. 

To secure the repair parts in place, 
I usually resort to brazing. First, clean 
the parts which are to be brazed and 
prepare a well coked fire. Then place 
the pieces on the fire and blow gently, 
so as to heat the parts uniformly and 
without danger of overheating. Keep 
the joint well covered with powdered 
borax. When this begins to melt down, 
put your pieces of spring brass or soft 
brass on the joint, so that when the 
same melts it will run into the joint. 
As soon as the brass has been melted 
and run into the joint, remove from the 
“fire and allow to cool off. Close atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the heating and to 
the brass, so as not to burn the latter. 


Recipe for Cleaning Brass 
Articles. 

W. J. HIUL. 

The following is a good recipe for 
cleaning brass articles: Six large 
spoonfuls of cider vinegar and two 
spoonfuls of salt. Put in a bottle and 
keep ready for use. Apply with a small 
cloth, rubbing well. All stains will dis¬ 
appear and the brass will be as bright 
as when new. Wash the vinegar off 
and dry the brass, as it will become dis¬ 
colored if left on. 


Firmer Socket Chisels Made 
From Old Files. 

C. F. HEINE. 

The accompanying sketch illustrates 
the manner in which I make firmer 
socket chisels from old worn out files. 
I make a number of these from to 
2i inches for my customers, both farm¬ 
ers and carpenters. 

I first take a file, a mill cut for the 
small size and a bastard for the large 
size, and grind them as nearly smooth 
as possible, and then draw them down 
for the socket, as shown at A. Having 
drawn it down to the size which 1 wish, 
I make a pattern by wrapping a piece 
of cardboard or stiff paper around the 


upper or handle end, and using this, cut 
out a piece from iV-inch iron, which I 
shape, fit and weld for the socket, 
welding to the chisel first. 

Care must be taken to have a nice, 
clean fire, and keep the piece turning, 
so as to get a good even heat and not 



MAKING A FIRMER SOCKET CHISEIi FROM 
AN OLD FILE. 

burn the iron or the socket. Then turn 
and finish the chisel and temper to a 
pale blue. This produces a chisel which 
is hard to beat, and which will stand 
more prying and jerking than most 
factory chisels. 1 would like to hear 
from others as to their experience in 
making chisels from old files. 


The Handling of Vicious Horses. 

C. E. GOULD. 

The following way of handling vicious 
horses has never yet failed me, and 1 
have used the same to great advantage 
time and time again. My method is to 
attach a good, strong eye-bolt to an 
outer wall for the purpose of tying the 
horse up. I then take a ^-inch rope 
thirty-five feet long, tie it to the top of 
the collar of the horse, pass it back to 
the tail, around the roots of which I take 
a half hitch. The rope is then placed 
through a pulley which has been 
strapped to the hind foot to be shod, 
and from there leads up to a pulley at 
the ceiling, fifteen feet from the front 
wall. By my arrangement I run the 
same rope through still another pulley, 
which is attached to the anvil block 
below and still a little further back,say 
sixteen or eighteen feet from the front 
wall. In addition to this, I take another 
rope about fifteen feet long, tie it to 
the strap around the foot which has 
the pulley on it, run it outside the 
front leg, take one turn around the 
collar and then one turn around the 
ring in the wall. One man should hold 
the rope so as to give the horse a little 
slack, or take it up in order to get the 
foot in the right position for shoeing. 
One man also has the rope which ends 
at the anvil block. 

When the horse jerks, the slack on 
the rope can be taken up and the foot 
pulled high. The horse will soon give 
up, and can then be shod. 

If the horse is bad with his front 
feet, put the strap on while the hind 
foot is up. Leave the rope tied on the 
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tail and then make the pulley fast to 
the strap on the front foot, after which 
you can proceed as with the hind feet. 
This may seem a very cumbersome 
method, but the cost is small, and once 
in operation it saves many a lame back. 

The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—4. 

W. B. REID. 

Repair of Rockers. 

A fracture in a rocker above C, Pig. 
15, may be repaired by either of the 
methods described in the last issue, or 
when the shape of the broken part is 
favorable, more expeditiously as fol¬ 
lows: A piece of iron of sufficient thick¬ 
ness for the purpose is welded on the old 
collar, from which the arm is broken 






Fig. 16. ROCKER ARMS, FRACTFRES 
AND REPAIRS. 

off. This should be done under a ham¬ 
mer, the bottom die being removed if 
necessary. A few vigorous blows effect¬ 
ually weld the parts, and at the same 
time upset and reinforce the stock on 
the shaft sufficiently for further opera¬ 
tions. The new arm can then be welded 
upon the enlarged collar thus secured, 
by methods described in a former arti¬ 
cle. If the fracture at this point is of a 
slight or partial character, it can be re¬ 
paired as in Fig. 21, A. A small cavity 
in one or both sides is formed with a 
fuller in such a way as to augment the 
stock of surrounding surface. Into this, 
a small plug is welded with separate 
heats. Light manipulation with hand 
hammers welds this neatly and securely, 
with but slight disturbance of the pro¬ 
portion of the arm. 

Straightening the arms and adjusting 
the centers of rockers is a frequent 
necessity of locomotive repair, requir¬ 
ing considerable neatness and accuracy 
on the part of the blacksmith. Rocker 
arrps are sometimes distorted into un¬ 
seemly shapes (Fig. 21, B), in at¬ 
tempting to restore centers to line by 
bending the arms. This can be done in 
a simple and more workmanlike way by 
heating and twisting in the center of the 


shaft. Although regarded with disfavor 
by some, we have followed this practice 
successfully for many years. By heat¬ 
ing slowly in a small open fire, covering 
the part to be heated with egg-sized 
pieces of clean coke, instead of wet 
sulphurous coal, a uniform dull red 
heat, sufficient for the purpose, can 
be secured without scaling the rocker 
shaft in the least. Placing the 
rocker flatly upon the surface plate, 
and holding the heavy sledge or weight 
upon one arm, a smart blow of the 
sledge upon a flatter held near the end 
of the other arm succeeds in twisting 
the shaft without disturbing the true 
line of center. To do this work ac¬ 
curately, a true surface plate, a surface 
gauge, two short parallels or straight 
edges and two pairs of adjustable cone 
centering tools are necessary. The 
tool described below is not found in 
general use, although it is a remarkably 
useful and accurate device for gauging 
centers in various kinds of motion work. 
Fig. 22, A and B, are two hollow cones 
of soft steel, hardened. A pin,C, cen¬ 
tered accurately on both ends, of suf¬ 
ficient length and thread for adjustment 
to different sizes of holes, passes through 
both cones, holding them in position by 
nuts on the ends of the pin. When 
applied to both arms of the rocker at 
once, the conditon of the centers can 
be determined quickly and with perfect 
accuracy. The application of this tool 
will readily appear from the illustration 
Fig. 23. 

(TV) be continued.) 

Setting Up a Q-as Engine and 

Some of the Benefits From 

Its Use. 

J. K. RIBLET. 

It will probably be of benefit to those 
intending to put in power to tell them 
my experience. First, however, I will 
say that if I wanted to buy an engine, 
I should write to The Ajax Engine 
Works, Corry, Pa., and the Superior 
Gas Engine Works, Springfield, Ohio. 
When I set up my engine, I blocked up 
solidly under the floor joists and set the 
engine near the wall,bolting it to some 
heavy planks on the floor. Whenever 
the engine was running you would think 
there was an earthquake, so I cut a 
hole in the floor a little larger than the 
base of my engine, and built a cement 
foundation, wider at the bottom than 
the top, which comes just even with the 
top of the floor. The engine runs per¬ 
fectly steady now, and the building be¬ 
haves in a proper manner. 

I have a wood lathe, two emery wheel 
stands, one jig saw, one blacksmith’s 


drill,and a saw table with four circular 
saws, three rip and one cross-cut, all 
of which I run with power. I did not 
buy one of the above machines expressly 



Fig. 21. A. METHOD OF REPAIRING A FRAC¬ 
TURED ARM. B, ARM DISTORTED IN 
ADJUSTING THE CENTERS. 


for the purpose. The drill I had, so I 
put a wood pulley on the back feed, and 
now run it by hand or belt. The wood 
lathe I made myself, also the emery 
wheel stands and saw table. I got an 
old Champion binder worth $2.00 for 
old iron, dissected it, and found, among 
other useful things, several nicely 
turned shafts, suitable for counter¬ 
shafts, saw and emery wheel arbors, etc. 
I am sorry to say I have no iron lathe 
yet. Hence I took three of them to a 
machine shop and had suitable collars, 
threads and nuts put on at a small 
cost. I have a very eflScient jig saw of 
my own device and manufacture. I 
made nearly all my own pulleys. My 
line shaft is eighteen feet long and liV 
inches in diameter, turned up full 
length, which enables me to put a bear¬ 
ing or pulley at any place. I run my 
line shaft at about 8^ revolutions per 
minute, in three hard wood boxes or 
bearings, which are perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory. My circular saws I bought very 
cheap of an old mill man. Two of them 
had cracks and broken teeth, but were 
larger than I could use, so I cut off the 
outside until they were sound, and with 
the aid of my emery wheel made new 
teeth on them. When I get an accumu¬ 
lation of old poles, shafts, axles, edg¬ 
ings, etc., 1 take off the rip saw, put 
on the cut-off, and buzz up a nice lot of 
wood. I intend to fix up a hub-boring 
machine next. There are no cider mills 


Fig. 22. TOOL FOR GAUGING CENTERS IN 
VARIOUS KINDS OF MOTION WORK. 

or feed mills near here, and if I could 
sell my engine, I would get a larger one 
to grind feed and make cider. A 14- 
inch saw is as large as I can run profit¬ 
ably. Saws from ten to fourteen inches 
should run from 1,800 to 2,200 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. Emery wheels should 
run at a surface speed of nearly a mile 
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a minute. If run too fast, they will 
glaze, and if too slow they will waste 
or cut the work they do. I have a 
countershaft to run my emery wheels 
from, and another for my saw. After 
I bought my engine, I built a house,and 
sized all my studding and upper joist 
with my rip saw, also ripped out all 
cornice corner boards and frame stuff. 

A Convenient Arrangement for 
the Post Drill. 

A. BRUTON. 

Here is a little device which may be 
useful to some, as it certainly is to 
me. It consists simply of an arrange¬ 
ment to lower or raise a post drill. I 
first take a hardwood plank 6 inches 


wide by 5i feet long, or longer if 
needed. I cut a slot in each end large 
enough to let a ^-inch bolt move up 
and down. Chisel out a place for the 
head of the bolt, so that it, with a large 
washer, can work up and down even 
with the surface of the board. Bolt 
this arrangement to the wall, where the 
drill is to be placed. Then proceed to 
make a crank or lever-nut for the bolts 
that hold the drill board to the slotted 
plank, so that these nuts can be tight¬ 
ened up without a wrench. This 
arrangement which I have described 
will allow the drill to be moved up and 
down, adjusted, and easily fastened at 
any convenient height. 

In order to have a means for easily 
raising or lowering the drill, I fasten 
a lever to a post at the left of the drill, 
by means of a lag screw, placing the 
short end of the lever under the drill 
board. By means of this,you can raise 
the drill up as desired, and fasten it by 
tightening up the crank-nuts. Most 
drills are up a little too high for any 
thing except wheel work, but with this 
arrangement they can be adjusted to 
any height in a minute with great ease. 
The lever can be raised up out of the 
way when not in use. 


iuc f time, the added 

convenience, . . 'icity of con¬ 
struction and the smar cost of this 
device are only a few of its points of 
advantage. To fully appreciate it the 
smith must try one for himself. 


Blacksmithing—A Year of Work 
in Canada. 

The following yearly routine of black- 
smithing work,as it comes to the smith 
shop in Canada, will probably be of in¬ 
terest. We are indebted to Mr. George 
Nablo of Fisherville, Ontario, for the 
information contained herewith. 

Repairing of sleighs usually begins 
about the first of November and con¬ 
tinues until the latter 
part of March. Next 
comes the repairing of 
soil tilling in^plements, 
such as plows, harrows, 
cultivators, disc har¬ 
rows, and all such im¬ 
plements which are re¬ 
quired for putting in 
the spring seed. The 
shoes on horses that 
had been made sharp 
during December, or 
during the winter’s icy 
roads, are then taken 
oS and replaced with 
dull or mud calks. 

After the spring seeding is finished, 
preparations are made for the hay cut¬ 
ting, and mowers, horse-rakes and hay¬ 
racks are put in condition. Also the 
farm wagons are repaired. Mowers 
are then almost constantly before the 
smithy for repairing break downs of 
some sort. 

The season for that class, of work 
having passed, harvesting of wheat 
commences about the middle of July, 
and* during that time and all through 
August the repairing of binders takes 
up the time of the smith almost ex¬ 
clusively. Also during July and August, 
the weather being favorable and dry for 
harvesting, the roads become dusty and 
hot, which has the effect of drying up 
the spokes and felloes of wheels as well 
as expanding the tires of the wheels. 
The latter become loose and that is the 
time for tire setting, which often, when 
the drought continues, extends through 
September and part of October. 

After the grain is cut and housed in 
the barns, plowing for fall wheat com¬ 
mences, and then the repairing of plows 
is much in demand; and this is with 
me, the main season for plow work. 
Threshing of grain is on, and repairing 
engines and grain separators t^es up 
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Fig. 23. DBTBRMTNING THB CXNTBB8 OF ROCKBR ARMS. 


considerable time, so that the months 
of August and September are often very 
busy periods of the year. 

In October, repair work somewhat 
slackens, except the sharpening and re¬ 
pairing of plows and cultivators for the 
fall seeding and fall plowing. 

The above is about the routine work 
of a year in a repair shop in this local¬ 
ity. Horseshoeing with sharp calking 
commences as soon as the frqst sets in 
in earnest, and is usually at its height 
about the holidays. During the prepa¬ 
rations for putting in the spring as 
well as the fall sowing, grain drills often 
have to be repaired,and the wheels re¬ 
spoked, which often takes considerable 
time. During the haying season, horse- 
rakes have to be repaired, teeth which 
break have to be welded, the tines of 
broken forks welded, new handles put 
on forks—which is a part of the miscel¬ 
laneous work which comes to the shop 
for the repair smith to do. Such is a 
synopsis of repair work here on heavy 
clay soil. 

Oil Furnaces and Their 
Construction. 

H. A. POIAC. 

Any one who wishes to employ oil 
for fuel should, in the first place, know 
exactly what he is going to heat with 
the oil, and then proceed with the build¬ 
ing of the furnace to suit the class of 
work he intends to use it for, making the 
furnace as small inside as possible to 
admit the work, and avoiding sharp 
comers and square edges as much as 
possible. This is so that there will be no 
obstructions in the way of the flame. 
One should also be careful not to allow 
the oil to come in contact with the ma¬ 
terial. The burner should either be put 
above the material or below it, and, by 
having all corners rounding, the flame 
will form a circle or combustion cham¬ 
ber, as it were, and there is where the 
stock is heated. If the oil and blast are 
too close to the iron, it will form a heavy 
scale and will not heat. This of course 
can be detected very quickly by the 
scaling of the iron. 

We have in successful operation at 
the Altoona Shops of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, two furnaces 18 inches by 12 
feet, and one furnace 18 inches by 4 
feet, which do the heating for six power 
hammers. We also have a furnace for 
a 6-inch forging machine, on which we 
make all our transom irons for four and 
six-wheel trucks, and for all upsetting 
of axles. There is also one furnace for a 
5-lnch forging machine for heavy work, 
and one for a 3-inch forging machine; 
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one for a drop hammer and six for 
bolt heating. With the latter, we turn 
out from 4,000 to 4,500S-inch bolts in 
ten hours. The consumption of oil for 
ten hours per day, when all these fur¬ 
naces are in operation, is about twelve 
gallons. 


A Few Usefal Original Devices. 

C. B. SIMMONS. 

The following are a few tools that I 
have devised and which I .think will be 
of great practical use to any blacksmith 
who tries them. 

The first is what I call a “no-helper’' 
swage. Take two old buggy-stubs. Turn 
down a stem and weld on a hinge as 
shown in Fig. 1. Make the outer end 
of the top piece on an angle as shown, 
to catch the hammer under, when open¬ 
ing to insert work. Put in the hinge 
pin, clamp together and drill holes on 
the joint. Round off the corners a 
little as shown in Fig. 1, and the 
tool is complete. It does good work 
and has the advantage of combining a 
number of tools in one. 

Another useful device is a heading 
or upsetting tool for a vise made as 
follows: Take old buggy-stubs, cut to 



Fig. 1. A HOME-MADE SWAGE FASHIONED 
FROM OLD BUOQT STUBS. 


the length of the vise jaws. Square- 
fuller a lip i inch from top edge to rest 
on vise. Make a flat spring, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Fasten to one end securely, 
so as to hold the jaws, and open them 
about J inch when inserting work. Put 
a piece of hoop iron jV inch thick 
between the jaws, clamp together, drill 
hole on the line as shown in Fig. 2, and 
the tool is done. 

I have also devised a tire bolt holder 
which I call “La Grippe." To make 
one, form a thumb screw § inch round, 
punch a holejn the end and weld in a 
bit of steel. Sharpen, thread, and 
harden the point, and you have a first- 
class tire bolt holder. Fig. 3 clearly 
illustrates this tool. 


It so often happens that portions of 
old implements or vehicles may be 
turned to account in the construction 
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Fig. 2. A HOME-MADE TOOL FOR UPSETTING AND HEADING USES. 



of home-made devices that it will pay 
any smith to have a few such odds and 
ends always on hand. Old buggy stubs, 
especially, will work up in almost in¬ 
numerable wa]^. 

The Grinding Wheel. 

BILLY BUNTZ. 

So useful is the grinding wheel that 
certainly it should be of the best. A 
carborundum or corundum wheel is ex¬ 
cellent, although there are plenty of 
excellent emery wheels. 

The grade or hardness of a wheel is 
determined by the way the wheel is 
made, or the kind of binding material 
used to hold it together, while the fine¬ 
ness or grit is determined by the size 
of the grains or particles. For ef¬ 
ficiency, wheels of different hardness 
and grit should be used on different 
metals, as one wheel might prove too 
hard for some kinds of work and only 
glaze the metal, while another wheel 
might be too soft and wear away in a 
short time. The smith needs wheels 
of different hardness and grit, just as a 
carpenter requires sandpaper of differ¬ 
ent grade and number. It is a waste 
of time to use a very fine grit on heavy 
grinding and injurious to use a very 
coarse grit on fine tools. The size and 
nature of the work determines the size 
of the wheel. Small wheels from one 
to twelve inches answer for tools, while 
plow-shares require a large wheel, one 
forty inches in diameter sometimes 
being used, although wheels from twelve 
to twenty inches are sufficiently large. 
The grinding surface may be of any 
width up to about four inches. 


Should the smith rely on the manu¬ 
facturer to furnish a wheel adapted to 
his work, he should state the kind of 
metal he wishes to grind, 
the size of the work, and 
how fast he wants to do 
it, giving his previous ex¬ 
perience, and stating what 
trouble he has had with 
wheels, if any. 

The revolutions per min¬ 
ute a grinding wheel 
should make depends upon 
its diameter and the com¬ 
pactness of the grain of the 
wheel. Generally speak¬ 
ing, manufacturers are 
agreed that a surface 
speed of between 5,000 
and 5,500 feet per minute 
should not be greatly ex- 
\vy/ ceeded, else the wheel 

^ might burst, while if it 

runs considerably slower 
the wear on the wheel will 
be heavy. Taking 5,000 surface feet 
per minute as a basis for the peripheral 
velocity for all wheels, a wheel six 
inches in diameter may run 3,183 revo¬ 
lutions a minute, a 10-inch wheel 1,910 
and an 18-inch wheel 1,061, while a 
very small wheel may run at a terrific 
rate. In order to equal a surface speed 
of 5,000 feet a minute a 1-inch wheel 
must make over 19,000 revolutions. 

To insure safety, a wheel should 
be carefully inspected before being 
mounted, and it is also well to look it 



Fig. 3. A USEFUL ARBANGEMENT FOB HOLDING 
TIBE BOLTS. 

over occasionally, as a car inspector 
looks at car wheels under railroad 
coaches and by hammer taps learns if 
they have a clear sound. The wheel 
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should not fit too tightly on the mandrel, 
else its bushing might become heated 
from the shaft or journal, and expand, 
causing the wheel to crack or burst. 
However,it should not be so loose as to 
wabble. 

Spindles should be protected from 
grit by dust-proof collars or shields to 
increase the life of the bearings, other¬ 
wise the journals will probably overheat 
and possibly become fractured in time, 
and break. There should be no end- 
motion. Spindles and stands should 
be sufficiently strong and heavy for the 


size of wheel used, and it is better to 
have them plenty heavy enough than a 
little too light. A medium-sized wheel 
and floor base may weigh 400 or 500 
pounds, while a large one may scale at 
2,000 or 2,500 pounds. Bench stands 
weigh from 25 pounds to 500 pounds 
and require a strong fastening to bold 
them steady, as the wheels run at light¬ 
ning speed. 

On account of the high speed of 
grinding wheels they necessarily take 
a large shaft-pulley to drive them, one 
thirty inches frequently being neces¬ 
sary. As a pulley of this size is rather 
large for a small line shaft, it is best 
to drive the grinding wheel from a 
countershaft. By using a tight and a 
loose pulley on the line shaft, the 
countershaft may be switched in or out. 
A friction clutch is excellent, but its 
cost is too often beyond the means of 
the smith. 

Grinding wheels may be had of 


various designs, as cup wheels, cylinder 
wheels, gummers, etc. For flat sur¬ 
facing and squaring edges, a ring-wheel 
fitted in a chuck may be used, which 
insures better work and more of it than 
when grinding upon the periphery. 

When needing wheels for special 
work, it is best to write the manufac¬ 
turer direct, as the jobber usually is 
familiar with standard goods only. 

The engraving shows the smith and 
wagon shop of I. W. Pirtle & Company, 
Wilsey, Kan. The floor plan of this 
shop appeared in the January issue of 


The American Blacksmith. The double 
emery wheel is speeded direct from the 
line shaft, which is short and runs as a 
countershaft. The emery and buffer are 
used almost constantly on a general line 
of plow work. These gentlemen state 
that with their 2i-horsepower gasoline 
engine, they produce a better class of 
work and about twice as much in a day 
as they were able to do with a 3-horse¬ 
power steam rig, and at a great deal 
less expense. They also say that the 
engine did eight months of shop work 
on twenty-five gallons of twenty-cent 
gasoline, or at a cost of five dollars. 

Sharpening and Tempering Mill 
Picks. 

L.. A. STANNSRT. 

The following item will be found 
very useful to any man who has coal 
picks to sharpen or temper. The method 
explained will make them as hard as a 
diamond on the point. A coal pick 


sharpened like a needle is not effective. 
The point should be of a small square 
section, being flattened out at the ex¬ 
treme end, so that it will not stick in 
the coal when driven. The harder the 
point, of course, the better it will cut. 

Pour turpentine into a tin pan until 
it is about an eighth of an inch deep. 
After hardening the point, place it 
straight up and down in the turpentine 
and hold it until it is chilled. Then dip 
the pick in water to cool it off, and do 
not allow the temper to run. This will 
give a small, hard shell on the very 
point,and the pick will do good service. 
I have seen picks tempered in this way 
last four times as long as others. I 
think the process would be well worth 
trying, to any one who has this kind of 
work to do. 

Practical Time-Saving Results 
of Machine Work. 

Even where the profit on articles is 
very small, it is today found more ad¬ 
vantageous to do by machinery as much 
of the work on them as is possible. 
It is even cheaper in the long run to 
perform certain “unnecessary'’ oper¬ 
ations by machine in order to make 
the subsequent processes easier. The 
reason of this is found in the great 
efficiency of modern machine tools. 
In certain lines, these tools have revo¬ 
lutionized manufacturing methods, and 
new tools are being devised every 
day for saving labor and cheapening 
production. 

A Novel Safety Pole Tip. 

The half tone engraving shown on 
this page illustrates a neat safety pole 
tip, which has features that almost 
every horseman will appreciate. This 
safety tip has been recently placed upon 
the market by the Covert’s Saddlery 
Works, Farmer, New York, the manu¬ 
facturers, and is guaranteed by them to 
keep the pole to the neck yoke center 



A NOVEL SAFETY POLE TIP. 


until the safety hook is thrown back. 
A concealed spring holds the hook in 
position when either open or closed. It is 
finished by the manufacturers in japan, 
silver, nickel, oroide and gold plate, and 
is not only convenient and ornamental, 
but costs little more than the com¬ 
mon tip which is usually supplied. 
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The Ancient Anvil.* 

EDNA MANNERS. 

Tp the sound of pick and blasting and the 
plasli of mountain streams. 

Where the old black rocks show rusty in 
out-cropping iron seams, 

It has come at man’s compelling with ful¬ 
filling of his dreams. 

To the soulless giant crushing with the 
whirr of giant wings, 

To the hell-like furnace fury that destroys 
all meaner things, 

It has yielded. To man’s genius its native 
wealth it brings. 

To the ringing clang of hammers and the 
discipline of blows, 

Its destiny was shaped by man, as at its 
side arose 

Smith after smith, each welding home his 
life's deep hopes and woes. 

They passed, and still its iron heart and 
ancient iron face 

Keep record of those hopes and woes that 
time cannot efface— 

A monument primaeval of man’s transi¬ 
tory race. 

♦Written expressly for the February issue of 

The American Blacksmith 



Success to the smith. 


A leaky bellows means lost work. 

Let your work speak for you. And the 
louder it shouts, the better. • 

Forty blacksmith fires are to be put in 
by the Great Northern Railway Line, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Has the winter been prosperous with 
you ? Good time^, ready casli, shop full 
of custom ? Keep it up! 

The brightest fire, the best work and 
the widest reputation,—these things and 
the smartest smith go together. Is he you? 

Do you encourage the apprentice to 
read the literature relating to his craft ? 
Now is the time for him to begin and he 
will thank you in years to come. 

Know as much as you can, but don’t 
“know it all.” A man may keep on 
learning about a given subject, even if he 
knows more than anyone else about it. 

Have you thought anything at all 
about Spring, and the line of work it will 
bring you? Will you be prei>ared for it— 
old tools put into shape, new tools and 
supplies ordered in ample time? 

A neat little folder just issued by The 
American Blacksmith Company tells of 
the inducements offered to secure new 
subscribers to the paper. Cheerfully sent 
on application to those interested. 

He is strong who is foresighted. How 
many times during the year is your shop 
over-crowded with work ? Often enougli 
for you to add an apprentice ? Won’t odd 
jobs between rush days keep him going ? 


Enthusiasm—there's nothing like it 
and nothing more catching. Be enthusi¬ 
astic in your work and about your work— 
you will surprise yourself. Like faith, it 
will move mountains, and do it more 
quickly, too. 

It is said that attention, application, 
accuracy, method, punctuality and de- 
spatcli are the principal qualities for an 
efficient conduct of business of any sort. 
Is the blacksmith left out of this ? We 
think not. 

Going to try for the prize we are offer¬ 
ing—a $60.00 scholarship in the Interna¬ 
tional Correspondence Schools of Scran¬ 
ton, Pa. ? Send your name and address at 
once to The American Blacksmith, and 
get further particulars. 

The best craftsman is not necessarily 
he who works hardest, but he who works 
most intelligently. Much drudgery can 
be done away with by modem tools. A 
man is to be blamed if he toils like a slave 
over w’ork wiiich he can do quicker and 
better by improved methods. 

To spread knowledge is an excellent 
thing. Through these columns the wide¬ 
awake smith may teach his fellow-crafts¬ 
men the lessons w^hich experience lias 
taught him. He can thus be of consider¬ 
able service to his craft No two persons 
approach or solve difficulties in exactly 
the same way. 

Advertise yourself. To succeed in 
these days of great competition, one must 
push himself and his business forward. 
Think over some of the many ways of 
keeping your name before the people whose 
trade you desire,—as printer’s ink, good 
fellowship, wayside signboards, good 
workmansliip. Adopt such as will aid 
you. 

A smith who finds that he has a con¬ 
siderable amount of any one kind of work 
to do, can very often by a little thought 
and ingenuity get up some tool or jig or 
die to do tlie work with far greater ease, 
rapidity and accuracy. Tliis is an age of 
thouglit and improvement, and in the 
smitli’s trade, as in every other, the man 
who advances fastest is the one w’ho uses 
his head. 

If the price of shop materials rises and 
the cost of living also increases, the black¬ 
smith or other craftsman, whose income 
does not go up proportionately, is in real¬ 
ity receiving a lesser return from an equal 
amount of labor. There are few localities 
wiiere blacksmithing and horseslioeing 
command an adequate return in tliese 
days of prosperity and high prices. What 
is your solution of this problem ? Let us 
have your opinion. 

The successfhl business man tak^s pride 
in knowing where to buy to best advan¬ 
tage. Perhaps some of “our folks” have 
been buying supplies too long in one place, 
and do not keep in touch with the market. 
Before adding a tool to the shop, get the 
leading manufacturers’ catalogues and 
study them. Your judgment will deter¬ 
mine what means the most money for you. 
Too often the dealer’s sole viewpoint is 
the largest margin of profit for himself. 


Duty to subscribers is the first law in 
this office. Hundreds of dollars worth of 
advertising liave been declined because we 
honestly believed “our folks” would suffer 
if it were inserted. But it is a good rule, 
and always means more subscribers and 
more confidence from them. Wlien a 
journal follows this rule, reputable adver¬ 
tisers are glad to go into its columns at 
any cost. Tliis journal never has the 
tliouglit of making a dollar at the risk of 
its reputation. 

It would seem from, recent statistics 
that a number of women are actually 
working at the blacksmithing trade all 
over the Union. They must know more 
about it than did a certain young woman 
wiio lived in an out-of-the-way place in the 
West. She had a liorse to be shod and liad 
to ride ten miles to tlie nearest town to 
liave it done. She departed in the morning 
in high spirits, never stopping to ask 
questions. But alas! in the evening she 
returned, tired out, aUd ready to cry with 
disappointment, announcing that she had 
hunted the town through for a “shoe¬ 
maker’s” sign, but had found none. 

A bull in a china*shop is an old story, 
but “A horse in a parlor” is surely some¬ 
thing new. Nevertheless, tliat is wliat it 
amounts to. A contemporary describes a 
very up-to-date horseshoeing establisli- 
ment in one of our large cities, wliich is 
called, not a “Smitliy,” but a “Horse¬ 
shoeing Parlor.” The equipment is very 
gorgeous,—offices carpeted and hung with 
pictures, white-washed forges placed upon 
polished, hardwood fioors and all the rest 
in keeping, while the smith, or “pro¬ 
prietor” dresses like a banker and draws 
an annual income of $15,000. This seems 
to indicate that the horseshoer’s calling is 
“looking up.” 

No, indeed, quoth Tom Tardy, when 
asked if he was in favor of lien laws, and 
also qualifications for horseslioers. In 
this whole county, he declared, he did not 
believe tliere was one qualified blacksmith. 
Moreover, lie reasoned, that as far as 
examinations go, a girl may easily learn 
by heart all there is to know about the 
trade and answer certain fixed questions, 
but she could not begin to shoe a horse. 
On the other hand, he said, he himself 
knew nothing of the science of horse¬ 
shoeing, but he considered himself a first- 
class horseshoer. This is all very true, 
as far as it goes. He did not weigh the 
fact that, supposing he could do good 
work knowing notliing of the real princi¬ 
ples of it, he would do much better know¬ 
ing all about what lie was at. Tlie truth in 
a nutshell is, that theory and practice must 
go together. A doctor must take a practi¬ 
cal course of training after he has finished 
his study of medicine. Nobody with any 
common reason would trust his life to the 
quack who pretended that years of ex- 
jierience without study had fitted him to 
practice the medical profession. 

Tom Tardy will never know just how 
many horses he has injured and sent to 
early bone-heaps because of his ignorance. 
He may make a neat appearing job, but 
why have so many horses shod by liim 
become lame without cause, so far as he 
or their owners were able to find out ? 
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The American Association 
of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers. 

The aims of the above named Asso¬ 
ciation have been described in these 
columns before, so that it is thought 
necessary only to mention them here. 
They are in brief, the adoption of 
uniform county price schedules to give 
the smith adequate payment for his 
work, and passage of Lien Laws by the 
State Legislatures which will make it 
possible for the smith to secure prompt 
and sure payment for his labor. 

Two meetings were held during Janu¬ 
ary by the blacksmiths, horseshoers and 
wheelwrights of Erie County, New 
York, exclusive of the City of Buffalo, 
the offices of the The American Black¬ 
smith Company being placed at their 
disposal. Both meetings were well at¬ 
tended in spite of unfavorable weather 
conditions, and both were equally en¬ 
thusiastic. At the second meeting, 
the Erie County Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers was organized, 
a constitution and by-laws adopted, 
and officers elected. 

The Association was unanimously in 
favor of an advance in prices, and a 
spirited discussion followed upon the 
amount of the advance. A vote was 
taken to determine the sentiment of the 
meeting, but it was decided advisable to 
hold over the final adoption of prices 
until the next meeting. Organization 
in this County has been secured and 
perfected by the representatives of the 
American Association of Blacksmiths 
and Horseshoers, having its head¬ 
quarters at 453 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. From the work which 
has already been done, it is more than 
safe to predict that Erie County will be 
enrolled almost to a man and complete 
prices adopted in a very short time. 

The movement under foot, as carried 
out by the Association and championed 
by The American Blacksmith, is meet¬ 
ing with an enthusiastic reception on 
every hand. Success seems certain, if 
we can judge by the reception of our 
representatives and by the communica-. 
tions upon the subject pouring in from 
all over the country. And no wonder! 
It is high time the blacksmith fraternity 
was improving its material welfare, and 
if it does not take the necessary steps, 
surely no one else will. The American 
Association of Blacksmiths and Horse¬ 
shoers has been formed for the sole 
purpose of aiding the craft to take 
these much needed steps in advance. 

In this connection, the following let¬ 
ter, under date of December 22nd, from 


Mr. E. A. Cornell, of Canton, N.Y.,will 
be of interest. St. Lawrence is the 
largest county in the State. 

“I was much interested in your 
article in the December number re¬ 
garding a blacksmith’s association, as 
it refers to the work we have been do¬ 
ing for the past month. 

“We have already organized a St. 
Lawrence County Horseshoers’ Associ¬ 
ation and have enrolled as members 
about one fourth of the master shoers 
of the County, which I consider a very 
good start, as the Association has only 
been organized about three weeks. At 
our last meeting, we appointed a com¬ 
mittee of six of our best men to canvass 
the entire County and interest the 
shoers in the work of the Association. 
I think by April first, our membership 
will include at least three fourths of 
the shoers in the County. 

“The object of the Association is to 
promote concert of action among the 
members relative to reforming the 
present methods of competing for 
work, and in adopting a uniform scale 
of prices. It is also the object of the 
Association to eliminate from our ranks 
all incompetent workmen, who bring 
discredit upon our trade and do much 
injury to our patrons. To assist and 
encourage each other in business 
necessitates ever being actuated by the 
peculiarities of brotherhood, which bind 
us together in a common cause to en¬ 
joy the advantages of mutual improve¬ 
ment, and aim to elevate the craft gener¬ 
ally. 

“The following officers were elected: 

“Mr. F. A. Cassada, of Potsdam, 
president; Mr. I. Cornell, of Canton, 
vice-president; Mr. E. A. Cornell, of 
Canton, secretary and treasurer; N. S. 
Seaver, of Norwood, Wm. Keenan, of 
Madrid, Anson Butler, of Morley, A. B. 
VanDyke,of Rensselaer Falls, and David 
Gilmore,of DeKalb Junction,directors. 

“The following price list was adopted: 

“New Shoes,No. 5 and smaller,$1.25 
per set; New Shoes, No. 6 and larger, 
$1.50 per set; Flat Bar Shoes, same as 
Open Shoes up to No.6, No. 6 and over, 
$1.00 per pair; Calked Bar Shoes, No. 
5 and under, $1.00 per pair; Calked Bar 
Shoes, No. 6 and over, $1.50 per pair; 
Cold Setting, 50 cents per tfet; Setting 
and drawing up calks, 60 cents per set; 
Setting and Toeing, 80 cents per set; 
Plain hand-made Shoes, $2.00 per set; 
Hand-made Bar Shoes, 75 cents each; 
Resetting on Track Horses, 75 cents 
per set; Single Shoe, No. 5 and under, 
35 cents; Single Shoe, No. 6 and over, 
40 cents; Putting on Pads, 25 cents in 


addition to price of shoeing; Machine- 
made Toe Weight and Side Weight 
Shoes, 75 cents a pair. 

“This is a slight advance over the 
former prices. There have within the 
last three years been advances in iron 
and steel goods, including horseshoes 
from 40 to 45%. And this alone, to 
say nothing of the advanced price of 
living, would be sufficient cause for the 
slight advance in the price of shoeing. ” 

A New Tool Steel and Details as 
to its Treatment. 

One of the latest things in tool steels 
is the product of the Ternitzer Stahl 
and Eisenwerke von Schoeller & Co., 
of Ternitz and Vienna, Austria, as we 
are informed by the International Steel 
& Machinery Co., of 245 Centre Street, 
New York, N. Y., which company is 
placing this steel on the market. 

There are ten grades of these tool 
steels, each adapted to a different 
variety of work, the chief of which 
bears the name of “Express.” This is 
made of styrian ore, and is adapted to 
rapid work, having the qualities of te¬ 
nacity, cutting, durability and efficiency. 
It is claimed, in fact, to be an almost 
ideal tool steel. Numerous tests at the 
works have shown that tools made of 
Express steel can take a cut of li 
inches, with a feed of over i inch and 
a velocity of over 175 feet per minute. 
These figures demonstrate that with 
machines of but ordinary capacity, the 
depth of cut, the feed and the velocity 
are limited by the construction of the 
machine only. On special machines, 
however, constructed to withstand a 
heavy strain, full advantage can be 
taken of the enormous durability of the 
cutting quality of Schoeller-Express 
tools, and results have been achieved 
which surpass normal attainments from 
three to five times. These results of 
course are obtained on machines with 
an admissible strain far above the work 
accomplished, thus avoiding vibration, 
which would damage any kind of steel. 

The most valuable quality in a tool 
steel is its cutting durability, as thereby, 
other conditions being equal, the effi¬ 
ciency of the tool and the machine are 
not only increased in direct ratio, but 
the cost of production is reduced. The 
following figures are submitted as show¬ 
ing the capabilities of the cutting steel 
in working homogeneous iron and steel. 
In each case, a cut i inch deep was 
taken, and the tool neither ground nor 
cooled. The actual working time on an 
iron shaft was 36 hours and 27 minutes, 
with a cutting velocity of 21 to 33J 
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feet per minute, the total weight of 
shavings being 3,461 pounds. The steel 
shaft had a cutting velocity of 24 to 33 
feet per minute during the working 
time of 34 hours and 26 minutes. In 
this period, 91 to 117 pounds of shav¬ 
ings were removed per hour, amounting 
in the aggregate to 3,448 pounds. 

Schoeller & Co. claim that in their 
department for the production of turned 
shafting, the capacity has been much 
increased by the introduction of “Ex¬ 
press” steel, and that tools when cut¬ 
ting steel would last from 18 to 20 
hours before regrinding. 

The treatment of this steel is claimed 
to be extremely simple. To cut off a 
piece, the bar should be gradually heated 
to a cherry-red and cut off with a chisel. 
If the steel is annealed, pieces can be 
cut off cold, with a chisel or cold saw, 
or turned off in a lathe. Further heat¬ 
ing of the piece should always be done 
gradually and uniformly, either on a 
forge or a charcoal fire. The steel is 
readily worked at a heat varying from 
a light red to a cherry-red, and after 
forging, the tool should be cooled off 
slowly. Before hardening, the cutting 
odge should be ground off, to remove 
the scale. The hardening heat depends 
upon the work to be done and should be 
from a cherry-red to a white heat, ac¬ 
cording to the hardness of the material 
to be cut. The hardening is done by 
cooling the cutting edge more or less 
rapidly, that is to say, the harder the 
edge is required, the quicker the tool 
has to be cooled. In ordinary cases it 
is sufficient to let the tool be cooled off 
in the atmosphere, but where the utmost 
degree of hardness is essential, the tool 
should be brought to white heat and 
cooled off in a blast. 


Midwinter Reflections. 

After the first six weeks or so of 
novelty, as it were, during which the 
accumulated repairs from last spring 
have poured in and been disposed of, 
the winter is bound to fall flat. It is 
not yet time to begin to prepare for 



Fig. 1. BTRAIOHTENINO A COIL SPRING. 


spring, so the spring implements and 
vehicles lie away to be rushed in for 
repairs just as the winter ones were. 
This dulness of midwinter is felt in al¬ 
most every branch of trade or business. 


The days are still short, and the 
smith mu^t get up by candle light, and 
work until after sundown if he means 
to make anything. However, the winter 
has its advantages,even dull February. 
What about those bright crisp days 
when the ring of the horses’ hoofs and 
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Fig. 2. A HOMS-MADB SOCKET WRENCH. 


the sleighbells seem frozen into the 
very air; when loads of red-nosed,red¬ 
cheeked neighbors, bundled warm to 
the eyes, pull up to have their horses 
sharpened or a whiffle-tree mended? 
Busy times! The long evenings, too, 
afford an opportunity for extending 
friendly and neighborly relations, in the 
shape of social gatherings, spreading 
the smith’s reputation and popularity. 

Last, but not least, for those who 
wish to push ahead and make a science 
of their craft, the winter presents un¬ 
limited opportunity. In the larger 
towns and cities, the night schools place 
a training within easy reach; while 
for any smith, in country or city, the 
Correspondence Schools offer good, solid 
courses. Then, between whiles, in the 
minutes that might be spent in idleness 
or grumbling, the smith may read his 
trade journals and literature, and think 
about them a bit. Thus he will have 
laid up ideas that will come handy in 
the days when it is almost too hot to 
think. 

After all, February is a short month, 
and the days are gradually lengthening 
out. The philosopher, looking beyond 
old Lion March, can already see the 
spring. _ 

A Few Useful Shop Notes. 

BT C. C. H. 

To straighten out a coil spring, heat 
it to a red heat, place it on a rod 
or bolt in the hardy of the anvil, and 
pull it out straight by one end. 

A piece of J-inch round steel drawn 
down to inches thick and ^ wide, 
will save lots of time in making wedges 
for buggy spokes. This may be made 
larger for large sizes of tenons. Drive 
it into the end of the spoke, and push the 
wood of the tennon in. This forms a 
wedge which cannot be beaten. 

Do any smiths have trouble getting 
guards off a mowing machine? If 
so, they can save time by making a 


or i-inch socket wrench, such as in¬ 
dicated at A, Fig. 2. 1 also show two 

forms of very handy wrenches which 
can be made of any size and length, as 
desired. 

Any one can make an end wrench, but 
there are many different ways of doing 
it. I recently had a hexagonal wrench 
to make for a four-inch nut, six inches 
deep. The way I went about it was to 
form a hexagonal ring. A, Fig. 3, and 
then a shank, B, welding these two 
pieces together. By jumping on a 
handle the wrench was completed. 

A Youthful Craftsman’s Experi¬ 
ence with a Q-as Engine. 

JOHN SCHAEFER. 

I have a 6-horsepower White gasoline 
engine (which is a little too large for a 
common repair shop), and I run it at 
about 220 revolutions per minute. I 
run my grindstone and disc sharpener 
from the same pulley and I have a 
3J-lnch pulley on the shaft, a 4i-inch 
pulley on the grindstone and an 8-inch 
pulley on my disc sharpener, with a 
3-inch belt. I run my circular saw with 
a 24-inch pulley on the shaft and the 
same on the drill. I use wooden split 
pulleys which do very well. With re¬ 
gard to a gasoline engine, I must say 
that it is one of the best investments a 
man can make in a blacksmith and re¬ 
pair shop. An engine is always ready 
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Fig. 3. A NOVEL AND SIMPLE WAT OF MAKINO 
AN END WRENCH. 

to work, and it takes only a minute to 
start them. They do not cost very 
much; and, as Kam only seventeen 
years old and have run one for three 
years, I may say that they are very easy 
to operate, after you understand them. 
At first, 1 did not know anything about 
them, and I had some trouble, but now 
I have no trouble at all. Some black¬ 
smiths think they are dear. So they 
are; but they will pay for themselves 
in two or three years. They do not cost 
much to run, and, when they are not 
working, they do not cost anything. 
There are no grates to burn out, no flues 
to leak, and no smoke-stack to rust to 
pieces; no clinkers and ashes to carry 
out and no wet and dirty floor, as with 
steam engines. I have used a tread- 
power, but I would not trade my engine 
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for ten tread-powers. They are horse 
killers; besides, you have the trouble 
of looking after a horse and the expense 
of his keep. 

I run my engine with a battery al¬ 
together. I have used the same battery 
for three years, and it is good yet. I 
keep it a little warm in the winter. 
The water tank is something that has 
to be taken care of in cold weather, as 
well as the water jacket. In winter, I 
close the valves in my tank, and let the 
water out of the pipes and cylinder 
jacket, below the cylinder. 1 take 
away my big tank, which holds five 
barrels, and put a barrel in its place. 
When it is very cold, I can warm the 
water in about an hour. If I cover it, 
it keeps warm for one or two days and 
will not freeze. The cost of oil is not 
very much. I use about five gallons a 
year. » _ 

Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment.—13. 

B. MATHEW MICHBNBR, T. M. D. 

Ringbone. 

By the above common name is known 
that diseased condition of the first and 
second digital bones, situated between 
the fetlock joint above and the third 
digital bone which is contained within 
the hoof. The disease is characterized 
at some period of its duration by ap¬ 
preciable enlargement of the surface 
of the bone, or bones, involved. The 
enlargement commonly encircles the 
digit more or less completely, hence the 
common name given the condition. 

Like other diseases of the bone and 
its covering, ringbone is the result of 
an inflamed condition of the parts in¬ 
volved. The location of the primary 
inflammation differs in various cases; 
for example, the periosteum, or covering 
of the bone, may be inflamed as the re¬ 
sult of blows or by violent traction 
upon the various tendons and ligaments 
of the part. In other cases the first 
injury is to the articular surfaces of the 
joints between the first and second or 
the second and third bones of the digit. 
In certain cases, the two varieties of 
cause are operative in the same case. 
The symptoms of ringbone are, as a rule, 
positive enough to enable the experi¬ 
enced examiner to determine whether 
the disease is one of the periosteum 
alone, whether the insertion of the 
ligaments is involved, or whether the 
articular or bearing surfaces of the 
joint be diseased. The location of ring¬ 
bone caused by direct blows depends 
entirely upon the location of the injury, 
and may thus be located at any part of 


the first and second digit, frequently 
from some injury as, for example, such 
as caused by a tread inflicted by the op¬ 
posite foot of the animal, or from its 
mate in the team. Persistent lameness 
is rarelyj caused by injury of this 
kind, and the enlargement may gradu¬ 
ally disappear. When, however, the 
cause is due to injury of the attach¬ 
ments of the ligaments, the enlarge¬ 
ment rarely encircles the bone, but ap¬ 
pears as prominences upon one or both 
sides of the digit. The enlargement 
may be seen by standing directly in 
front of the animal, and may be detected 
by the touch by stroking the digit from 
above to below between the thumb and 
forefinger. 

When the trouble is divided between 
the second and third digital bones, the 
enlargement is partly contained within 
the hoof, and shows itself as a rounded 
prominence of the coronet. Lameness 
is generally present to greater or less 
degree during some period of the exist¬ 
ence of this form of ringbone. The 
lameness is noticed at the exact moment 
the foot touches the ground in travel¬ 
ing, and generally becomes more severe 
with exercise or work. Prolonged rest 
commonly results in a diminution of 
the lameness during that period, to re¬ 
turn again with work. Lameness is 
commonly rendered more noticeable by 
turning the animal in a small circle, 
when, if one leg only is diseased, the 
lameness is more noticeable when the 
animal is turned toward the diseased 
side. 

In the form of ringbone originating 
from inflammation of the articular sur¬ 
face of the joint, the enlargement takes 
the form of a ring, or prominence en¬ 
circling the bone, and may be detected 
by touch on sides and front of the bone, 
but not commonly behind the digit, 
where it is covered by the passage of 
the large flexor tendons. The most 
common location is on the second bone 
of the digit, and hence the prominence 
is noticeable at the coronet. The best 
position to view this form of ringbone 
is directly to the side of the limb. 

Certain cases show the ring of en¬ 
largement upon the lower third of the 
first digital l^ne. These are sometimes 
called high ringbone, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to that form in which the enlarge¬ 
ment is around the second digital bone, 
when it is known as low ringbone. The 
lameness of low articular ringbone is 
generally severe, and is by far the 
most persistent and difficult to remedy. 
Exercise or work generally causes an in¬ 
crease in the severity of the lameness. 


The enlargement in ringbone is caused 
by a deposit of lime salts in the perios¬ 
teum, or covering of the bone, as well 
as in the ligaments of the joints in¬ 
volved. The deposit may progress to 
such extent as to limit the movement 
of the joint to greater or less degree, 
or even to entirely obliterate it, by 
causing the two bones to unite in one 
solid mass. Defective movement of 
the joint may be detected by raising the 
foot and attempting to move it at its 
diseased joint. As a result of such ex¬ 
tensive changes to the parts, the stride 
of the animal is shortened, the digits 
acquire a perpendicular position, and 
the muscles of the shoulder may waste 
away on account of the limited amount 
of use they are called upon to perform 
in extending the limb. 

Causes of Ringbone. 

Direct blows, as before mentioned, 
may be a cause, but commonly only the 
most unimportant cases are produced 
by such cause. Faulty conformation 
is certainly an important predisposing 
cause. Fetlocks that are too slanting 
are predisposed, caused by over amount 
of tension upon the ligaments of the 
joints involved, as in such cases the line 
of weight is placed too far back of its 
base of support. The front limbs are 
more liable to ringbone than the hind 
ones, on account of the greater load of 
body weight sustained by the front ex¬ 
tremities. In that conformation in 
which the toes are turned either in¬ 
wardly or outwardly, a disproportionate 
amount is thrown on either the inner 
or outer half of the joint, and also un¬ 
equal weight falls upon the inner or 
outer side of the articulation. Abnor¬ 
mally straight fetlocks are predisposed 
to articular ringbone, on account of the 
weight blow falling directly upon the 
bony surfaces of the joint, for in such 
conformation the impact of the weight 
is not properly divided among the bones 
and the more elastic structures of the 
tendons and ligaments, which in a per¬ 
fect limb all receive due proportion. 
Neglected feet in which the weight is 
improperly distributed is certainly a 
prominent cause. Many colts are dam¬ 
aged to greater or less extent by simple 
neglect of proper care for the growing 
hoof. Unequal paring of the hoof is 
also a cause. If one side of the hoof is 
allowed to be higher than the other, 
clearly the distribution of weight must 
be unequal. Allowing the shoe to re¬ 
main on too long, and the consequent 
deformity of the hoof, is a common 
cause among farm horses during the 
winter months. Severe strain, as from 
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work on irregular footing, is sometimes 
a cause. The wedging of the foot or 
shoe in car tracks is not a rare cause 
of ringbone in city horses. 

Treatment. 

The results of treatment of ringbone 
are frequently difficult to foretell. In 
cases where the enlargement is confined 
to the first digital bone, the chances are 
better than when the second digit is in¬ 
volved. In the articular form the 
animal never becomes sound, but may 
become serviceable for certain kinds of 



Fig. 1. FOIJ>INO WAGON BOX. CONSTRUCTION 
OF THB FLOOR. 

work. The size of the enlargement 
may not be in direct proportion to the 
gravity of the case, but, as a rule, en¬ 
largements of the front of the joint are 
far more serious than of the sides 
of the articulation. Where the angle 
of the fetlock is altered, recovery from 
lameness is extremely doubtful. Bad 
conformation renders recovery less cer¬ 
tain. The treatment consists in remov¬ 
ing the cause, if such be possible. 
Careful balancing of the foot is of the 
greatest importance in all cases. If the 
fetlock be slanting, the toes should be 
shortened, or the heel raised, or both. 
Generally the hoof is best left unshod 
during treatment, but some cases may 
require a thick-heeled shoe. The ap¬ 
plication of blisters composed of can- 
tharides ointment, eight parts, to the 
' red iodide of mercury, one part, is use¬ 
ful. The blistering should be repeated 
once every two weeks for a period of 
from one to two months, or longer. 
Deep firing with thin platinum or iron 
points is one of the most useful forms 
of treatment, but the operation requires 
a knowledge of the minute anatomy of 
the parts, as penetration of the joint in 
firing may be fatal. The firing should 
be deep, and the points of the instru¬ 
ment should penetrate the surface of 
the diseased bone. When firing and 
prolonged rest fail to render the animal 
serviceable, the one remaining form of 
treatment consists in dividing the digital 
nerves. This operation is frequently 
successful, provided the movement of 


the joint is not limited by the amount 
of ringbone deposit. Not unfrequently, 
complications following section of the 
nerves cause degeneration of the foot, 
which necessitates the destruction of 
the animal. Animals showing ringbone 
should not be used for breeding pur¬ 
poses, especially if the conformation 
be defective. ’ 

{To be continued .) 


A Novel Folding Wagon Box. 

A new contrivance has lately been 
placed on the market, in the shape of a 
folding farm wagon box. Every farmer, 
more or less frequently wishes to re¬ 
move his wagon box from the running- 
gear. With the old style box, this is 
a heavy lift for at least two men, de¬ 
pending on the size of the bed, on ac¬ 
count of its weight, cumbersome shape 
and liability to bind between the stand¬ 
ards of the bolsters in wet weather. 
The folding box as manufactured by the 
Folding Wagon-Box Company, of Haver¬ 
hill, Ohio, is built in separable sections 
so that a boy old enough to drive a 



Fig. 2. THB BIDB BOARDS—MBTHOD OF 
FASTENING. 

team can easily and quickly put it on 
or off the running-gear any where, with¬ 
out tools. The claims of the makers 
are as follows: 

It cannot bind between the bolster 
standards when being removed from 
the running-gear in wet weather. It 
occupies less than one-tenth the storage 
space of the old style box when not in 
use. It is more durable than the old- 
style box, because it can not be 
wrecked or broken in handling as is the 
old style box. 

The floor is built in two separate 
pieces that meet in the center with a 
tight ship-lap joint. The lugs that ex¬ 
tend along the floor are firmly secured 
to the ends of each cross-bar and pre¬ 
vent either floor or side boards spread¬ 
ing, thus insuring a perfectly tight box. 
A neatly braced side step serves the 
usual purpose of step and brace to side 
boards. The end gates complete the 
box, making a rigid, durable farm wagon 


box. In removing the box from the 
running-gear, the ends are first taken 
out. The side boards next infold and 
the bottom is taken out last. 

Fig. 1 shows the construction of the 
floor of the box. It is made in two sec¬ 
tions, length-wise. The cross-bars ex¬ 
tend the full width of the floor as in the 
old style box. Fig. 2 shows the con¬ 
struction of the side boards and the 
manner in which they are secured to 
the floor. Hooks on the side boards 
pass under the end of the cross-bars 
and bind the floor and side boards firmly 
together when the side board is raised 
vertically. Fig. 3 represents the box 
complete. 

The patterns and dimensions of all 
woodwork are» the same as commonly 
used in wagon boxes. A set of special 
irons is all that is necessary to enable 
any wagonmaker with the usual tools 
and dimension w^ork to turn out the 
folding box easily and cheaply in his 
own shop. 

All these points of excellence claimed 
by the manufacturers must go to 
recommend the new box to the farmer 
who is in search of improved methods. 
Actual test is the only proof of the 
merits of a new article. 

The box is made in both the standard 
widths, narrow tread, three feet, two 
inches and wide tread, three feet, six 
inches. All boxes are ten feet six inches 
long outside—with the boot, they are 
eleven feet, six inches. 

Report on Fine Welding.* 

T. J. RIGGS. 

Among the many features connected 
witheconomicalshop management,there 



Fig. 8. THE FOLDING WAGON BOX COMPLETE. 

is no more deserving of close study than 
the best method of welding flues. 

The first to be considered in this line 
is the formation of the joints. This 
may be done by the lap weld, the butt 
weld, or the scarf weld. The butt weld, 
we will not discuss, as I believe it has 
passed into disuse. The lap weld in 
which the tube is enlarged sufficiently 

* Read before the Chicago N. R. M. B. A. 
Convention. 
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to admit the other end, which has not 
been previously scarfed down, is in my 
opinion not a proper form of weld. And 
the two objections,which I will mention, 
seem to me to overbalance any good 
points connected with it. 

First: The tube being enlarged suf¬ 
ficiently to be shoved over the safe end, 
the belt of the metal is thereby merely 
doubled. The result is that when it is 
subject to the pressure of the rollers, 


the inside of the tube, thereby reducing 
the size smaller than its natural calibre. 
Although this reduction may be from i 
to inch, yet in a whole set of flues, 
the reduction in size will to an extent 
affect the draught and render the flue 
more liable to be plugged or closed. 

Secondly: If the flue is expanded by 
a mandrel, there will yet remain a cer¬ 
tain amount of dirt at the joint. This, 
upon being heated to a welding heat, 
becomes dross. This dross during the 
process of welding, if done by the 
roller, forms into two masses and is 
deposited just back of the point at 
which the rollers come into contact with 
the flue, and as this will not fuse with 
the metal of the flue, you will have two 
spots on each which have been welded. 
This may or may not leak, but they both 
go to weaken the weld, which in this 
class of work should be perfect. 

I wish now, for a moment, to draw 
your attention to the scarf weld. By 
this process we ream out the flue to a 
distance of J an inch. The safe end is 
accordingly pared down and when 
placed within the scarfed end of the 
flue, forms a close and clean joint. Both 
the outside and the inside of the flue 
are thereby kept in the same line, and, 
as the pressure of the weld is brought 
upon the flue the metal will not upset 
and form itself into ridges and masses, 
but will be brought into direct contact 


with the other. Another point in this 
weld is the clean joint which is formed, 
there being no chance for dirt or 
grease, as this As entirely cleaned of! 
by the reamers. 

The machine used by us at the Buffalo 
shop, enables us to both weld and 
swedge down the end for the flue sheet 
on the same heat. 

The method fully described aboye 
seems, all things considered, to have 
more advantages than any other. The 
results obtained by fol¬ 
lowing it are both 
practical and satisfac¬ 
tory in all cases. 

The Scientific Prin¬ 
ciples of Horse¬ 
shoeing.—10. 

E. W. PERRIN. 

Contraction of the Hoof 
and Foot. 

Contraction of the 
hoof, and in serious 
cases of the foot also, 
is, as its name implies, 
a shrunken condition of 
the parts, which usually 
affects the front feet. 
It is also formed in the 
hind feet to a limited extent, but it 
rarely causes lameness in them. 

Contraction may be very slight, or it 
may be so serious as to cause structural 
changes in the foot as well as the hoof. 
Figs. 83 and 84 are typical cases, the 
result of long years of neglect. Fig. 
84 shows the foot out 
of the hoof—observe 
the narrow dimensions 
of the heels, and the 
cramped condition of 
the sensitive frog. Of 
street horses 75 per 
cent, are affected with 
contraction in some of 
its various stages of 
development. We have 
contraction of the heels 
and frog—the most 
common—contraction 
of the quarters, con¬ 
traction of the sole, and 
sometimes contraction 
of one heel and quarter, 
producing a condition 
commonly known as “wry hoof.” 

An early 8)rmptom of contraction, 
before any marked change in the dimen¬ 
sions of the hoof is perceptible, is a dry, 
hard condition of sole and frog, with 
some rise of temperature and soreness, 
as evinced by concussion with a shoeing 
hammer. If this condition, which is 
the incipient stage of the disease, be 


not promptly relieved, the hoof begins 
to shrink, the median and lateral 
lacunae—which in a healthy hoof are 
wide—get narrow and deep, and the 
points of the heels turn in on the frog, 
slowly crowding it out of existence; 
atrophy sets in; it wastes away, and as 
the frog diminishes in size, the heels 
close in upon it, slowly producing the 
condition seen in Fig. 83. If there is 
much contraction,corns will be present 
also; thrush in the frogusuallyaccom¬ 
panies contraction; in fact, contraction 
is the forerunner of many other diseases 
of the foot. 

In a healthy foot, the heels are some¬ 
what wider at the ground surface than 
at the coronet, while in a badly con¬ 
tracted foot the very opposite is the 
case. The horse with contracted feet, 
if not actually lame, will have lost the 
elasticity of step and freedom of move¬ 
ment. He steps short and is very prone 
to stumble. He hobbles along. 

The most prolific causes of c6ntrac- 
tion are: Want of moisture; concus¬ 
sion resulting from fast work on hard 
roads; want of frog pressure; thinning 
the sole and rasping the outer wall; 
leaving the shoes on too long, thereby 
allowing the hoofs to grow abnormally 
long; the use of seated shoes; unlevel 
hoofs; improperly fitted shoes, and 
neglect of the hoofs in colthood. 

As to treatment, in the early stages of 
contraction before perceptible change 
in the dimensions of the hoofs has taken 


place, poulticing the feet with warm 
wet bran, or soaking in hot water three 
or four times a day, or turning the horse 
out in a wet pasture for a week or so, 
is usually all that is necessary to re¬ 
store freedom of movement and comfort 
in travelling. This of course must be 
followed by proper shoeing. But wher¬ 
ever change of shape has taken place. 


the excess metal will form a ridge on 

I- 
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Fig. 82. GROtTND 8URTACB OF Fig. 88. VIEW OF COW- 
NORMAL HOOF. TRACTED HOOF. 
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Fig. 84. CONTRACTED FOOT Fig. 86. NORMAL FOOT DE- 
DENUDED OF HORN. NUDED OF HORN. 
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where the hoof is contracted, a course 
of treatment is necessary to effect a 
cure. First remove the shoes and re¬ 
duce the hoofs to normal dimensions, 
then the hoofs must be softened by 
poulticing or soaking for three or four 
days, so as to get the horn soft enough 
to admit of expansion. When the hoof 
is thoroughly soft, use a pair of expan¬ 
sion springs (see Fig. 86). To apply 
the expanders, take a small saw and 
saw a deep slot at the point of each 
heel,the same as you would “open up“ 
the heels. You may do this with a 
shoeing knife, but you can make a much 
better job with the little saw supplied 
for that purpose. This slot must be 
cut down close to the vascular struc¬ 
ture, so as to facilitate expansion. 
Make a small hole on the inside of each 
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Fig. 88. GROUND VIEW or Hoor with ex¬ 
pander SPRINGS APPLIED. 

heel to receive the points of the spring, 
and take a spring that when released is 
from i to I of an inch wider than the 
hoof. Compress the spring with the 
tongs supplied for that purpose, insert 
it in the holes made for its reception, 
then release the spring and the pressure 
will retain it in its place. However, a 
strap is usually attached to the spring 
and buckled round the coronet to guard 
against its being lost even if pulled out 
of the foot. Let it be understood that 
this expansion process must be done 
gradually. Therefore much care is 
necessary in selecting a spring that 
fits, as too much forcible expansion will 
be followed by acute pain. All these 
changes in the hoof must be brought 
about gradually. You will find it good 
practice to use the spring first in the 
morning, and watch the effect. If the 
animal evinces much discomfort, use a 


smaller spring. Take them out at night 
for the first day or two, after which 
they may be worn night and day. As 
soon as the lameness is over, the ani- 
maf can go back to work wearing the 
springs, but the feet should be poulticed. 
or soaked every night. 

In shoeing, if the frog is sound 
enough to bear its share of weight, shoe 
with a bar shoe or rubber pad, so as to 
obtain frog pressure. If thrush be 
present, as is often the case, shoe with 
an open shoe until the frog is healed 
and grown up strong; the normal pres¬ 
sure should then be restored. Now as 
the hoof slowly expands, you’ll find the 
springs getting loose, which indicates 
that a spring one size larger may be 
used. A hoof badly contracted may 
need three or four sizes of springs dur¬ 
ing a course of six months’ treatment. 
After the first month, the hoofs may be 
kept soft enough by stopping with wet 
clay regularly every night, but the 
hoofs must be kept soft, as the expan¬ 
sive treatment is inoperative on a hard, 
dry hoof; therefore, if in your judgment 
the hoof is dry, poultice again for a 
few nights. 

There is no question of the effective¬ 
ness of this treatment for the cure of 
contraction, provided these instructions 
are properly followed. You can expand 
a hoof a half inch in the first six weeks 
of treatment. Once the normal dimen¬ 
sions are restored, of course no more 
expansion must be applied. I need 
hardly say that in cases such as Figs. 83 
and 84—from photographs of foot and 
hoof in my possession—in which struc¬ 
tural alterations have taken place, even 
in the bones of the foot, the result of 
long years of gross neglect, that al¬ 
though some improvement may be ef¬ 
fected, a cure is impossible. 

By the term “wry hoof, ” is meant a 
hoof that is contracted on one side only, 
—usually the inside heel and quarter of 
a front foot, though occasionally a hind 
one is similarly affected. The outside 
grows out wide and shallow, tilting the 
foot to one side (see Fig. 87). Neglect 
to reduce the surplus growth on the out¬ 
side aggravates the trouble, seriously 
disturbing the pastern and foot. I 
have seen two cases where the inside 
wall had turned in and overgrown the 
frog, so that the animal was actually 
walking on the inside of the hoof. 
Neglect of the feet in colthood, causing 
distortion of the foot and pastern while 
the bones are yet supple, followed by 
gross neglect in not keeping the hoofs 
properly pared, is the cause of wry 
hoof. The principle of treatment is 


practically the same for wry hoof as for 
other forms of contraction, except in 
the manner of reducing the hoof ta 
normal dimensions, for which see dotted 
lines in Figs. 87 and 88. To expand the 
contracted side of the hoof, draw down 
a small clip on the inside of the heel of 



Fig. 87. rear view of wry hoof, outside 

OF A A AND BB IS SURPLUS HORN. 

THE CONTRACTED SIDE SHOULD 
BB EXPANDED TO LINE C C. 

the shoe on the sound side of the hoof. 
This clip is to fit down into the lateral 
lacunae. Punch a small hole in this 
clip to carry the point of an expansion 
spring on that side of the hoof. Insert 
the point of the spring into the hole in 
the clip on the one side and into the 
contracted hoof on the other side. Nail 
well round to the heel on the sound side 
of the hoof, but only on the inside toe 
of the contracted side. The pressure 
of the spring thus applied will slowly 
force out the contracted side. If you 
find the growth of wall is tardy on the 
contracted side, stimulate the coronet 
on that side of the hoof only. If the 
foot and pastern are somewhat dis¬ 
torted—as is generally the case—and 



Fig. 88. VERTICAL CROSS SECTION OF WRY HOOF 
—FRONT VIEW. DOTTED LINES SHOW HOOF 
TO BB REMOVED AND EXPANSION 
NECESSARY. 

the animal is full grown, the bones and 
articulations being set in that position, 
they will remain so; and in such cases 
the hoof will always grow abnormally 
wide and long on the one side, while 
the other side will contract. The only 
time to obviate this deformity is in colt¬ 
hood. Once the animal is grown, all 
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you can do is to keep on restoring—as 
nearly as possible—the normal dimen¬ 
sions of the hoof at each shoeing, about 
every three or four weeks, because the 
abnormal growth of hoof to the one side 
greatly aggravates the distortion of 
foot and fetlock. 

Where the sole only is contracted, 
normal conditions may be restored by 
reducing the hoof to normal dimensions, 
poulticing for a few days,and following 
this by the use of bar shoes, a leather 
sole, and tar and oakum. 

(To be continued.) 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 

If you find a bill in this copy for next 
year’s subscription, it means that your 
subscription has ej^ired. 

If it has expired, we hope you have 
found the x^aper so valuable to you in 
your work that you will remain with us 
another year, and for many years to come. 
Thousands of subscribers have written 
that a year’s subscription to The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith is worth a great deal 
more than a dollar to them, or to any¬ 
one interested in blacksmithing, carriage¬ 
building or horseshoeing. Many say one 
issue alone is worth t^t much. This, 
however, is a matter for you to decide. 

It is our purpose and endeavor to put 
out a paper worthy of the craft, and we 
would appreciate the aid and encourage¬ 
ment of a prompt renewal subscription 
from you. At the same time, also, tell us 
how we can make the paper more valuable 
to you. 

We have constantly in mind the effort 
to make The American Blacksmith bet¬ 
ter this year than last, by far, to miUte 
each issue better than the preceding one. 
The preceding article shows how deeply 
we have the interests of the craft at heart. 
We do not wish to take your name from 
our lists at the present time, and hence 
hope you will send us the money at once. 
No renewal subscriptions will be taken for 
lees than one dollar per year. 

Remit by money order, express order, 
registered letter or stamra. Do not send 
checks, as we cannot collect face value on 
them. Let us hear from you. 

Address The American Blacksmith 
CJOMPANY, P. O. D. 974, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. S. A. 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques • 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

Corns—I should be very much pleased if 
some brother smith would give a sufe 
care for corns on horses’ feet. 

E. O. Brown. 


How to Temper Gun Springs—^Will 
some brother smith give me a method of 
temx)ering gun springs and articles of a 
similar nature? W. L. Phillips. 

Water Foundered Horse—1 would like 
to know through the columns of The 
American Blacksmith, the best method 
to shoe a water-founder^ horse. 

P. H. Senn. 

How Sharpen Horse Shoe Rasps?—I 
should like some brother of the craft to 
tell me if it is possible to sharpen horse 
shoe rasps when they get dull, and how? 

J. H. L. 

A Question on Wagon Tires—I should 
like to know why it is so difficult to 
slirink wagon tires so as to stay tight on 
the wheels, as they are when cut and 
welded. G. W. Boothe. 

Axle Work and Tempering Gun 
Springs—I sliould like to know the best 
rule for setting buggy axles and laying off 
wooden axles; aL^ the best method of 
tempering gun springs. W. Hargus. 

Fastening Spokes and Metal Wheels— 
Will some brother smith tell me the best 
method of fastening spokes and metal 
wheels, which are loose both at the hub 
and at the tire? Chas. Sherman. 

A Painter’s Question—I should like to 
know how to use chamois skins, pumice 
stone, water, rubbing stone bricks, etc., 
so as to best secure a good smooth surface 
for painting. C. D. Briddell. 

Ring Bone—When shoeing for ring 
bone on the outside of a horse’s foot, I use 
a verv heavy calk and let it run down the 
middle of the shoe. By tapering tlie toe 
of the hoof, I find that much relief to the 
foot can be secured. A. G. Smith. 

A Plow Welding Question—I sliould 
like some brother smith to tell me how to 
make a good plow point without burning 
when taking the welds on the upper parts. 
What is the best kind of coal to be used, 
and how should the fire be made for tliis 
purpose? P. G. (Collins. 

Curb—I should like to know if there is 
any special way to shoe a horse which is a 
little inclined to be curbed in both legs. 
He will be tliree years old in May. I 
have blistered liim but without effecting 
any improvement, and would like to know 
if there is any special shoeing which will 
help. Chas. Sherman. 

Cutting Nuts from Bolts—Regarding 
the question of Mr. Bruton in the Janu¬ 
ary issue, would say that my experience 
is that the chisel and hammer is the 
cheapest and best tool for this pu]ix)8e, 
although I have a pair of bolt clippers 
wffich are extremely useful in the places 
where I can use them. Ira Munson. 

Oil Furnaces for Brazing—I would like 
to have some information regarding oil 
furnaces suitable for brazing. I would 
like to know how to make such a furnace, 
or where they can be bought. I am at the 
side of a lar^ ^st mill, and have a large 
number of castings to repair at the pres¬ 
ent time. W. B. Wolf. 

Cracking of Steel—If Fred Barney will 
temper his drills and tools in warm water, 
keeping the cold air from striking them, 
as he t^es them from the water, he 
should not have any trouble from temper 
cracks. If the heat is taken uniformly, 
the fault usually lies in the cold air and 
cold water and not in the steel itself. 

B. B. Mallory. 

Rubber Tires—Will some one who has 
had practical experience with rubber tires, 
please explain the process from start to 


finish ? I have a tire shrinker and wonder 
if it could not be used to shrink the flange 
tires, with some attachments.. What is 
the best apparatus for tightening the 
wire8,and what method is best for brazing 
them? J. H. Jensen. 

Oil Furnaces—Noting an article in the 
December issue on the oil furnace, I 
should like to know where I could get in¬ 
formation as to how to make such a 
furnace. I wish to put one in my shop 
for welding boiler tubes and other work, 
such as ordinary blacksmithing. I should 
also like to know whether I could get one 
which would also be suitable for melting 
iron. Peter Hanson. 

How Keep a Shoe on ? To Draw Old 
Spokes—Will some good brother tell me 
how to keep a shoe on a horse ? He throws 
his right front shoe. I have tried differ¬ 
ent plans on him, but all have failed. 


B 


Q 


A GOOD METHOD OF DRAWING OLD SPOKES,. 


' To draw old spokes, make three or four 
bands about to three inches out of 
inch band iron. Slip the band, B, over the 
spoke, A, then fit a good hickory wedge, O, 
inside the band next the spoke, and drive 
on the wedge. I have drawn some very 
bad spokes in this way. J. P. Wingard. 

Three Blacksmithing Questions—Is the 
water tuyere iron the best for general 
blacksmithing, and if so, how low down 
sliould the same be put ? 

How is a hollow fire built and of what 
benefit is the same ? 

How should a piece of round iron be 
scarfed which is to be jumped on to a 
piece of flat iron so as to stand perpendic¬ 
ularly on tlie same? Edward Ajjam. 

Construction of Small Furnace—I would 
like very much to hear from any one who 
has had experience in this line of work, as 
to how to construct a small furnace to 
beat springs for the purpose of tempering 
them. I have to make a lot of springs 
three feet long, >g-inch thick and four 
inches wide, and would like to know 
about a furnace to temper them. Please 
help me out. W. J. Young. 

A Tempering Question—We have been 
tempering gun springs by heating to a 
red, dipping in water and drawing the 
temper by reheating. Having been told 
that there is a way to temper them by 
simply dipping in a specially prepared 
solution, we would like some brother to 
tell us how to make the solutidn through 
the columns of The American Black¬ 
smith. Lemmom Bros. 

Small Gas Engines—Speaking about a 
one-horsewwer gas engine, the Weber 
Gas & Gasoline Engine Comply, of 
Kansas City, Mo., states tliat while such 
engines may,for ordinary purpo8e8,be large 
enough, the usual trouble with engines 
so small is that they are very soon 
placed on a 1J4-horsepower or larger pull, 
which is about the same as overloading a 
horse. The consumption of gasoline by 
the engines built by this concern, they 
inform us, is proportional to the pull, and 
further, that such an engine,while it costs 
but little more than a one-horsepower 
engine, c^n take care of larger loads with¬ 
out any trouble and without the likelihood 
of wearing them out and sending them to 
the gas engine bone yard. 
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Tempering Mill Picks—In reply to the 
question of Mr. E. Sager for tempering 
mill picks, my advice would be to heat the 
same as you would heat a cold chisel, and 
dip the pick about one half of an inch 
deep into a can of mercu^ until it cools. 
From my experience this will ^ve the 
very best results that can be obtained. 

I should be very glad as a blacksmith to 
tell my brother smith anything that I can 
in the way of tempering tools. E. Yocum. 

To Make Shoes Stay On—In answer to 
Brother W. H. Halm’s question about the 
above, I should say in the first place tliat 
it is necessary to liave a full bearing and 
to make the shoe fit the foot, but do not 
rasp tlie foot down to the shoe. Do not 
cut a groove to clinch the nail in, and only 
rasp until smooth. Use the Putnam nail 
and turn it down instead of twisting it off. 
Tliey will twist in the foot before twisting 
out and also you avoid tearing your liands 
and apron. W. F. Remington. 

The Gas Engine in the Shop—I have 
been noticing a great deal in The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith about gasoline engines. 
My exx)erience is that tlie Canfield Gas 
Engine made by P. B. Canfield, of Bing¬ 
hamton, N. Y., is an excellent engine for 
the blacksmith. I have a three-horse¬ 
power Canfield engine, and with it in my 
shop am running an eighteen-inch blower, 
an iron lathe, a wood lathe, a drill, 
emery wheel, rip saw and a jointer. 
By means of another belt, I drive with 
the engine a saw out-of-doors, which will 
cut at the rate of from fifty to sixty cords 
in ten hours. O. Hall, Jr. 

A Shoe for Corns—I notice on page 58 
of the December issue that Mr. J. H. 
Dietrich claims to have an original form 
of shoe. I have been using this same 
kind of shoe for several years myself, 
although not for the purpose which he 
does. 1 use them for a horse which has a 
quarter cut off on a barb wire and wliich 
has grown a false quarter. 



I use another shoe which as far as I 
know is original with me. I use it on 
badly contracted feet, or feet which have 
very sore corns; also in cases of navicular 
joint lameness. I liave had very great 
success with it. Tlie acc;ompauying draw¬ 
ing shows the rhoe. The flat piece goes 
directly over the frog and has the heel 
turned up on it exac'tly as on any shoe. It 
is a splendid shoe if a horse is working cm 
•pavements and I would recommend it in 
such cases. T. R. Thompson. 


Tempering Mill Picks—If Mr. E. Sager 
will take one-half ounce of corrosive sub¬ 
limate, one ounce of salammoniac, one 
hand full of common salt, to one gallon of 
rain water, he will find this a splendid 
tempering compound for mill picks. He 
should use great care in heating his picks 
to hammer them, and not to get them 
above a cherry red. After he lias ham¬ 
mered them, let them cool off perfectly 
cold before tempering. Wlien he ^ts 
ready to temper, heat the picks to a low 
cherry red as far up as he wishes to tem¬ 
per, plunge into the solution and leave 
until cold. Do not draw the temper. Treat 
the other end of the pick in the same 
manner. B. B. Mallory. 

Case Hardening — Referring to the 
method which Mr. Willard lk£inn gives 
on page 58 of the December issue for case 
haniening with prussiate of potash, it 
seems to me that his method is only skin 
deep. In my opinion the following is the 
best known way for case liardening: 
Pulverize and dissolve in one quart of boil¬ 
ing water, an ounce of blue vitriol, an 
ounce of borax, an ounce of prussiate of 
potash, an ounce of charc^oal and half a 
pint of common salt. Add this to one 
gallon of raw linseed oil. Finish the 
work to be case hardened for polishing. 
Heat it to a cherry heat and immerse the 
piece, stirring the mixture while it is cool¬ 
ing. In this way you can make edge tools 
out of iron, or cold cliisels for cutting soft 
metals, such as brass, copper, babbitt and 
soft iron. E. Yocum. 

The Apprentice Question — I enclose 
money for my next year’s subscription, 
which I consider a dollar well inve8ted,even 
though I am nearing the day when I shall 
cease to be in active service. If I could 
wield the pen to my liking, I would 
challenge some brother smith to write 
upon some questions not yet dealt with. 
For instance, I should like to know how 
and where we are to get the smiths which 
will be needed soon. Are We instructing 
those who are to fill our places? I do not 
know of one young man in all my ac¬ 
quaintance who is receiving instruction in 
the craft. A few years ago I had oc¬ 
casional applications from those who 
claimed to be skilled workmen, but in tlie 
past year, I have not had one applicant. 
This may be due to the prosiierous times, 
but I hardly think so. Wm. L. Hinman. 

An Opinion on Power—With regard to 
power in the shop, two men can take a 2- 
liorsepower gasoline engine and make 
more money with it than five men can 
without power. 

I liave a 3-foot grindstone with which 
I can grind my tools and make $200 a 
year grindii^ plow points and saws, 
besides running my band saw, lathes and 
other machinery. I liave a 6 -horse¬ 
power boiler and engine. If I were going 
to use gasoline I sliould not want it in the 
room I worked in, as I don’t think it is 
healthy to inhale the fumes from gasoline. 

I have my shop on the bank of a small 
river. I am going to put in a current- 
wheel and get jxiwer from that. Any 
blacksmith whose shop is near a stream 
of water can put in a dam and a race, have 
an undershot wheel and get all the ixiwer 
required at a very small exjieuse, as no 
fuel at all is needed. W. W. Herring. 

Toe Clipping—In general I am not an 
advocate of toe clipping and will give my 
reasons. In fitting the shoe, the farrier 
usually claps the red hot shoe on the foot, 
burning in his clip, and also scorching the 


sole of the foot, wliich draws out all the 
moisture. The floorman tacks it on, 
liammers the clip into the toe wliich raises 
a great deal of mischief to the horn, 
which in its downward growth, meeting 
with the resistance wiiicli the clip offers, 
turns inward upon the inside toe, causing 
pressure and inflammation. iSxim the 
pressure the bone is absorbed at the toe, 
often causing seedy toe. In the lar^ 
cities, the smith thinks it is absolutely 
necessary to clip for heavy pulling on 
pavements, but there is too much stress 
put on this. Some even advocate side 
clipping also. I simply mve it a wide 
berth, as it is injurious and not necessary, 
in my opinion. William F. 

Lehigh University Register—The Reg¬ 
ister of Lehigh University, South Betlile- 
hem. Pa., just issued, 'shows an attend¬ 
ance of 581 students, from twenty-seven 
States and six foreign countries. There 
are fifty-two in the teaching staff. 

Twelve courses of instruction are offered 
at the University; the Classical Course, 
the Latin-Scientific Course, courses in 
Civil, Mechanical, Metallurgical, Mining, 
ElecMcal, and Chemical Engineering, 
AnaWtical Chemistry, Geology, Physics 
and Electro-metallurgy. 

The following prize scholarships will be 
open to competition at the annual examin¬ 
ations in June: Two in the Classical 
Course of $150 and $100 each, and one in 
the Latin-Scientific Course of $125 annu¬ 
ally in addition to free tuition. Provision 
is made for worthy and needy students, 
whereby they may postpone payment of 
tuition until after graduation. 

Tempering Mill Picks—In answ'^er to 
the inquiry of Mr. E. Sager for temper¬ 
ing mul picks, I will give my receipt 
which has given me satisfaction for the 
past tliirty years. I will first give my plan 
for drawing bits, as there is as much in 
this as in tempering. I use charcoal, and 
heat slowdy, never above a high cherry 
red. Wlien tlie heat is raised, I first use 
the fuller on each side about one inch up 
from the bit. Then I draw my bit down 
to A t>y 1% inches long, and always use 
plenty of cold water hammering and never 
upset tlie end,but cut off with a chisel. For 
tempering,! use the following: Six gallons 
of rain water, one and a half pounds of 
salt, two ounces of salammoniac, one and a 
half ounces of corrosive sublimate, two 
ounces of alum. Pulverize well and dis¬ 
solve. If you can get ashes of wlnte ash, 
add two h^dfuls. This will take idl the 
scale off and leave a silvery color. I would 
advise trying tliis. William F. 

Removing Broken Bolts—Noting an 
item on jia^ 59 of the December issue 
about removing broken bolts from an en^ 
gine foundation, I will give my way in 
which this problem may be solved. Mr. 
Gardner tells us that the bolt is broken 
about five feet from the bed plate. I would 
withdraw the part that could be taken off 
from the top, and as the opening in ma- 
.sonry is two feet by four feet six inches, 
I would insert a forked wedge between the 
nut and the washer at the bottom end. 
Then having forced the bolt down suffi¬ 
ciently to get an alligator wrench between 
the nut and-the washer to hold it, I would 
take the nut off by means of a wrench to 
suit the size of the nut. Next, I would 
put the bolt back up the hole by wedges 
and short pieces of iron an eighth smaller 
than the bolt. I hope that I have explain^ 
this sufficiently so that it can be under¬ 
stood. I do not think it would be a very 
difficult operation. Geo. Maddocks 
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Welding Steel Axles—-I haye seen sey- 
eral ideas nven in regard to welding steel 
axles. 1 think the best way to weld steel 
axles is to “V” weld them, that is, to 
split one end and scarf down in the shape 
of a V, and then fuller the other end to 
fit. Heat the split end and close down on 
the other piece. Then put in fire and 
heat red hot, bring out and cover with 
•‘Cherry Heat.** Pnt back into the fire 
and take a welding heat, bring out and 
have helper strike with the sledge and finish 
up with fiatter. Ji properly done jou 
cannot see the weld. I do not think any 
more about welding steel axles than 1 do 
two meces of iron. This is also the best 
way I have ever found for welding large 
rods of all sizes and kinds. I have welded 
ail sizes from one inch round and square, 
up to three and one half inches, in just a 
common repair shop. I have been work¬ 
ing at the blacksmith business for thirty- 
five years and have had a number of ex¬ 
periences of different kinds, having done 
general work of aU kinds. B. B. Maulory. 

Splints—I have been reading an article 
on page 54 of the December issue about 
splints on horses* legs and the causes. 
After a practical experience of over thirty 
years, 1 would say that of the many 
causes of splints which have come under 
my notice, 1 could trace almost every one 
of them to improper leveling of the foot. 
1 have never seen a horse, tnat has never 
been shod, with a splint. A great many 
men do not look on the hind legs for 
splints, but they are there in my oinnion 
very often, and are very destructive to 
the usefulness of the horse, for the reason 
that we do not look for the splint there 
until the inflammation set up by the action 
of the splint has resulted in spavin, and 
the usefulness of the horse is almost at an 
end. 

I have worked for over twelve years on 
the race and light harness horse without 
having a splint develop. I have used the 
foot leveler ever since there was one 
made. They are very good, but any good 
track shoer knows that they have lame 
idaces in them, which no one as yeb has 
been able to straighten out, though some¬ 
one probably soon will T.B. Thompson. 

A Shoeing Letter—am a young smith 
and would like to ask some of my older 
brother craftsmen how to shoe a horse 
that cuts his inside quarters. He is a 
pacer, and is used for track and light road 
work. 

I was much interested in the letter of 
W. L. G. in the December number, for 1 
thought where I lived was the only place 
that the “ farmer blacksmith,** the “ can*t 
wait** man, “Old Windy** and “Cheap 
John *' resided, but I see I was mistaken. 

Regarding the several items as to how 
shoes can be made to st^ on, it is my 
opinion that too many of us make the 
shoe stay on too long. There was a horse 
brought in my sliop to-day which I had 
shod five months before, and since which 
time the feet had never been touched, 
^e average farmer will let his horse go 
as long as the slioe stays on, and yet 
they complain of their horses not travel¬ 
ing well or of interfering. I believe tliat a 
horse ought to be shod every four or five 
weeks, and that eight weeks is the longest 
a shoe ought to be left on from the stand¬ 
point of the welfare of our good servant, 
the horse. W. L. P. 

Shoeing a Tumed-under Foot—^In an¬ 
swer to brother W. Trammel, I would say 
that a tumed-under foot should first be 
cured or straightened, which can easily 
be done in from fifteen to twenty days. 
Secure a poulticing boot and use a flaxseed 


pj^tice as hot as your hand can stand. 
This is to be put on the foot after shoeing 
the horse with a shoe of the following 
shape: Out out a V on the tumed-under 
side one inch from the center of the toe. 
Turn down clips at the junction of the 
bars and heel and make a wide web con¬ 
vex shoe. After twelve hours of poultic¬ 
ing, use a screw dilator and expand the 
slioe until the horse shows just the very 
first sign of xmeasiness, when you should 
be sure to stop and walk him an hour and 
a half or so. Then use the poultice again. 
Repeat this oi)eration the next morning, 
use the expander once a day, walking 
him after each treatment. On the crooked 
side, from the center in front to the heel, 
ajply the following at the coronet, mb- 
bing it well in with the finger: Three 
ounces of olive oil to one ounoe of stronger 
ammonia. Apply this once a day until 
well. W. F. Remington. 

Plow Lay Points—I have seen that a 
number of brother smiths inquire about 
plow lay worit, and hence I will give my 
way of pointing plow points. I use by 
^-inch lay stc^ and cut it as shown at A. 
&ving cut it in pieces such as shown at B, 
I forge it out, split and shape successively 
as shown at O. The right hand piece 
is drawn out to fit under the share 
and the left hand to fit under the bar. 




METHOD or TRXATINa PLOW POINTB. 


Heat, place on the anvil at about the point 
where the dotted lines are shown, with 
the bar side to the left, if for a right hand 
plow. Then bend the prongs down and 
together until it fits the point. Heat the 
Xxnnt, put on the lay, clamp, and it is 
ready for welding. 1 use borax, sand and 
salt for this purpose to start, and finish 
with anvil dust. 1 have laid about fifty 
in this way in the last month at the rate 
often of from eight to ten a day. My 
charge for this work is from thirty-five to 
fifty cents, depending upon the size of 
the point. A. T. Wright. 

A Letter on Shoeing—^Horseshoeing is 
not a trade but a science of a high older, 
requiring of the man who practices it a 
thorough and scientific education concern¬ 
ing all the anatomical stmctures of the 
foot and limb. It is unreasonable to expect 
an apprentice to comprehend a subject of 
such complexity, when he receives his 
only instruction from his master horse- 
^oer,who in turn has no more anatomical 
knowled^than the one whom he tries to 
teach. The great need to-dav of the 
horseshoers of this country, individually 
and as a body, is a college to secure higher 
training and skill in the practice of horse¬ 
shoeing. It seems to me that the horse- 
shoer ot to-day is but a repetition of the 
horseshoer of a hundred years ago, and if 
proper steps are not taken, the horseshoer 
of to-morrow will be but a sample of to¬ 
day. We have but to look into our streets 
to find lame horses at every turn. Hie 
unbalanced foot is verv common, and 
causes more damage and destroys more 
horses than all other diseases. '\^y is it 
that sound feet are scarcelv to be found 
on any horse, and that perfectly balanced 
feet are almost as scarce as stars at mid- 
day. 

The owner often asks whether the shoer 
does not pare his hor8e*s feet too much. 


Gan anyone pare a horBe*s foot properly 
when he does not know where to com¬ 
mence or where to stop ? H. N. Mudge. 

Tempering Mill Picks—I notice that 
some of my brother smiths are askmg for 
a good receipt for tempering mill picks. I 
wul give one which has been in use for a 
number of years. Take a barrel, set it in 
the ground near the forg^ and fill it with 
well water. Make a brine strong enough 
to hold up an egg or potato. Take a piece 
of alum the size of an egg, ptilverize one- 
half of it and add to the brine. Put the 
other half in a bas and nail it in the in¬ 
side of the barrel about half way down 
and let it dissolve at leisure. Cover the 
barrel and keep it clean. 

This however is not aU that is required 
to make a good pick. You must have a 
good steel and know how to work it. 
^ter your pick has been drawn to shape, 
much care must be taken in heating and 
hammering. Never upset the steel. Never 
strike the pick on the edge after hammer¬ 
ing on the flat. After you take it from 
the fire, edge it up, and keep it straight. 
Each heat &ould be lighter than the one 
before it. Tlie last heat, hammer very 
lightly. Take about tliree heats to finish 
it fffter it has been drawn. Use water all 
the time when you are hammering, and a 
great deal of it. 

Wlien tempering, heat slowly and do 
not let th^iece scale. Do not draw the 
temper. The secret is to make the pick 
as hard as po^ible, and yet at the same 
time to have it sufficiently tough. Draw 
the pick across a window glass, and if it 
cuts it is all right. I use blacksmith coal 
when drawing the pick down, and then 
hammer it off with charcoal. W. G. W. T. 


Cure for Contraction—Noticing an in¬ 
quiry in your pai^ for a cure for con¬ 
traction, I will give you my treatment, 
which in my twenty years* experience has 
never failed. Mucn depend upon the 
smith, although the owner of the horse 
must perform a certain i)art in order to 
cure this disease, unless it has run into 
ossification of the lateral cartUa^,which, 
if confirmed, is incurable. I wul first ex¬ 
plain a little of the foot in its normal con- 
mtion and also some of the causes of this 
disease. 

The frog being jdaoed at and filling the 
rear pari of the foot, assists to a material 
degree in the expansion of the foot. It is 
formed internally of two prominences on 
the sides, and a cleft in the i^entre, pre- 
senti^ two cavities with a sharp projec¬ 
tion in the middle and a gradually rounded 
one on each side. It is fuso composed of a 
substance flexible and elastic. What can 
be so well adapted for the expansion of the 
foot when a portion of the weight of the 
body is tlirown on it ? How res^y these 
irregnlar surfaces rield out and return to 
their natural state I In view of this, there- 
fore,the homy frog is a powerful agent in 
opening the foot. 

One cause of contraction is in the 
owner*s neglect in allowing the foot to get 
dry and haid, and another is caused from 
very bad shoeing, bringing the heels of the 
shoe in too much and nailing too close to 
the inner wall, causing soreness and fever, 
which will st^ contraction. 

The first and most imxx)rtant X)ari of the 
treatment is to get the hoof soft. In order 
to do this, use a bran and lye poultice. 
There is no other remedy equal to this. It 
performs two functions, softens, and at the 
same time relieves a great portion of the 
soreness. To poultice, I t^e a block of 
wood a little larger than the‘foot, cut off 
an old mbber boot leg, tack my block in¬ 
side, put in my poultice and slip it on the 
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foot. Tie the top to the leg. Have the 
poultice changed about every ten hours 
for three days. Then comes the smith's 
part. Dress the foot down well, not 
touching the frog, turn a bar shoe to fit 
the frog, givii^ the bar a frog pressure 
and not allowing the heel to rest on the 
shoe. After the shoe is properly put on, 
use a sweating liniment, corrosive sub¬ 
limate, gum canmhor, alcohol, one ounce 
of each, spirits of turpentine, eight ounces. 
Grind the corrosive sublimate fine, then 
add alcohol, and shake well, after which 
add the camphor and turpentine. In two 
days it will be fit to use. Apply once a day 
above the hoof, extending it up from the 
coronet about two inches. Three applica¬ 
tions is all that is required in most cases. 
When well blistered, dress with lard. 
Wash the foot every two or three days 
with Castile soap and when dry grease 
with lard. Repeat tliis until all scurf is 
removed. If a permanent cure is not ac¬ 
complished, repeat the liniment. My re¬ 
sults are excellent. William F. 

Treating Tool Steel—Replying to the 
inquiry of Mr. Fred Barney in the Decem¬ 
ber issue about the cracking of steel while 
hardening, in my experience with differ¬ 
ent steels, I have found that it does not 
always indicate a poor steel, or the wrong 
steel, if it cracks while being hardened. 

There are generally other causes of 
cracking, whi^ can usually be avoided 
by taking proper precautions in tl^e heat¬ 
ing and dipping to prevent strain in the 
steel. In my work eve^ day, I have large 
numbers of tools and dies of various forms 
and sizes to forge and temper, and have 
had very good success, very seldom losing 
one. 

After forging a tool, I always reheat it 
slowly, to a uniform refining heat, and 
put it aside to cool slowly, thus relieving 
the strain set up in the steel by forging. 
Then when ready for tempering, I heat 
slowly to a uniform refining heat and 
harden. To relieve the strain set up by 
hardening, and get a good job of tem¬ 
pering, I proceed in the following way, 
which is, no doubt, familiar to a num¬ 
ber of tool smiths: First, I bring the 
piece to be hardened to an even heat 
(avoid overheating) Then plunge it into 
the bath, and before it is set or cold re¬ 
move quickly. If it should be a large 
piece, put it immediately into a bath of 
raw linseed oil, or fish oil (I prefer the 
linseed), and leave it there until cold. 
Then I poliA it and draw it to color or 
temper desired. To draw the temper we 
use either hot lead, hot sand, a hot plate, 
or gas plate, according to size and shape 
of the piece. If it is a small article, I 
proceed as follows: After removing from 
the water bath, hold it immediately over 
the fire or in the furnace until it heats 
sufficiently to “hiss” when touched with 
the wet hand. Then polish quickly and 
draw to temper desired. Drop it in the 
oil to cool slowly. I have found the above 
described method ve^ successful, more 
so than some ways which I have heard of 
and tried. I also find that it pays to ex¬ 
periment, but don’t experiment on new 
or good tools and dies. Use old ones for 
that, or better still, find out before you 
make your tools just what kind of steel 
there is in the bar to work with. Take 
off a small piece and try it. 

In hardening, if clear water will not 
make the job hard enough, there are a 
number of different baths which are often 
used with success. I sometimes use the 
following bath for heavy work, or for low 
carbon steels: Fill an ordin^ barrel 
nearly full of clear water, add six or seven 
handfuls of common salt, half a dozen 


large spoonfuls of ground alum, and half 
a dozen spoonfuls of mwdered saltpetre. 
Sometimes I add a little salammoniac. 

In dipping a job to harden, the work¬ 
man generally h^ to use his best judg¬ 
ment, for the manner of dipping depends 
on the shape and size of the job. I al¬ 
ways try to cool the heavy parts of a 
piece first, thus reducing the strain. This 
is my experience. W. J. Todd. 

An Interesting Letter from Canada— 
I, for one, am much pleased with the suc¬ 
cess that followed the publication of Thb 
American Blacksmith in so short a time 
since its first issue. But to still add to 
the usefulness of a trade journal in order 
to make it of the greatest benefit to the 
thousands of readers, we should not wholly 
•depend on the editors to give us new 
pointers in our profession, but should aid 
one another by contributing to its col¬ 
umns articles such as we may have g^ed 
knowledge of by long or short experience 
in the business. 

Although it is not expected that the 
contributions must be couched in such a 
style as would be expected of a college 
gi^uate, neither is it necessary, as plam 
shop talk style is often much preferable to 
the high flown effusions of a graduate of 
the best university. It is not the style or 
tone of the contributions that makes it 
valuable, but the information which it 
impa^ to others, and I believe that in 
the line of gener^ blacksmithing more 
information can be gained by the inter¬ 
change of ideas, methods and manners of 
doing our work, than in any other trade in 
the country. Nearly every blacksmith 
has to be an inventor, in order to do jus¬ 
tice to the many difficult jobs that are 
brought to him to make or repair. He 
gets puzzling oases in horseshoeing, and 
is expected to be able to correct a trotter 
into a pacer and vice versa by shoeing—to 
regulate the gait and make a four-nunute 
horse go in 2.20 all by shoeing. He is to 
correct all faulty actions, and stop inter¬ 
fering, forging, cross-firing and a host of 
other defects m that line. Besides he is 
expected to be a veterinarian in curing 
such diseases as contraction of the feet, 
flat-footedness, corns, thrush, misshapen 
hoofs, etc. Then when the season is on, 
he must know all about putting in condi¬ 
tion the implements for tilling the soil, 
and later on the repairing of mowers, 
binders, rakes, drills, disks and even en¬ 
gines on threshing machines, besides 
many other things which he probably 
never saw before. Now, in repairing such 
jobs, we often have to invent a way to do 
it and we may succeed in most oases, but 
we often spend much time by not taking 
the best course, and therefore the infor¬ 
mation gained by the interchange of ideas 
through a journal, such as The American 
Blacksmith, would be -of great mutual 
benefit, not alone to the young beginner, 
but to all, no matter how clever or how 
long they have been in the business. 

Ihave, as an example,been at that kind 
of work forty-two years, and I find that 
when closely reading a trade journal that 
I have very much to learn yet, and have 
been materially benefited by adapting the 
methods of others. One thing 1 wish to 
draw the attention of the readers to, 
is this: Questions are often asked as 
to how to do this or that job, and are 
usually answered by some one, but what 
I consider wrong is that the person 
getting the information gratis seldom has 
the good sense to state what success he 
has obtained, or to thank his informant 
for his kind aasistance. If that were 
more generally done, such as J. C. Shay • 
did in the January number, it would be 


much more of an inducement to offer 
advice and help others than when kept in 
ignorance of the results of the advice 
furnished. Oanuck. 

An Interesting Shop Letter — Power 
and Mill Picks—Please renew my sub¬ 
scription to your pamr for one year and 
find enclosed $1.()0 for same. I consider 
the “American Blacksmith” the very 
best journal of its kind now before the 
blacksmiths, and those who are not ac¬ 
quainted with its valued pages are the 
losers, indeed. Tlie “Queries and Ans¬ 
wers ’’column is well worth the price of 
the paper for any smith to read and profit 
thereby. We find various ways of doing 
work, but how many of us ever experiment 
or profit by them ? For my port, I never 
see a new way of doing a job of work but 
that at my fimt leisure moment, I try it, 
and I have found several jobs that could 
be done much easier by followinjg these 
suggestions than my way of doing the 
same work. 

I enjoy the talks on “Power in the 
Shop” for I am interested in the same, 
and I will give you a slight description of 
my shop. 

In putting power into a shop, I would 
advise, do not be afraid of ^tting too 
much power—^better too much thw too 
little. It is cheaper in the long run to 
have a ten-horsepower engine doing four- 
horsepower work than to have a four- 
horsepower engine pulled to a full capa¬ 
city all the time. 1 have a four-horse- 

S iwer gasoline en^^e made bvFairbanks, 
orse & Co., C^c^o, HI. ^ving had 
varied experience with several makes,! con¬ 
sider this engine to be the best on the mar¬ 
ket. With this I run a 16" by 72“ iron 
lathe, Little Giant torip hammer. Cham¬ 
pion No. 400 blower. Western Chief diill, 
Reynold’s tire bolter, emery wheels, both 
grinding and polishing; grind stone, disc 
sharpener, spe^e tenoniim machine, and 
for summer use a fan. I expect soon to 
put in a band rip saw, spoke machines and 
hub bore. I have plenty of power for all 
these various machines at once and some 
to spare. When I first bought my engine 
customers asked why I got so an en¬ 
gine. My only answer was “ ’Twill be 
economy in the long run” and as they 
see one by one some new xiiece of machin¬ 
ery added, they wonder whether I have 
power enough, so I say, do not be afraid 
of getting too much power. 

Inote in the December number a query 
for a first-class receipt for tempering mill 
picks. I have one that was hsmded down 
to me bv my grwdfather, one of the most 
successrul smiths and gunmakers of 
pioneer Ohio days, and one that I have 
used manv times with best of success. To 
my knowledge it has never been published 
before, so I will give it. It consists of 
one ounce of cyanide of potash, 34 ounce 
of bicarbonate of potash, and ^ ounce 
of bicarbonate of soda. Mix to a fine 
powder, heat the tool to be temper^ 
to a cherry heat, and immerse the tool in 
the powder. When the tool has cooled 
until it will not absorb any more of the 
powder, put it in the fire again, and heat 
to a very dull orange heat and plunge 
(straight down) into lukewarm water. 
Do not draw any temper. If this plan is 
carried out exactly, you will never ask for 
anything better. I have used it with best 
of success on drill bits for drilling, tem¬ 
pered springs, etc. Great care must be 
taken not to force the tool, but to let it 
have its own good time and it will do the 
work. For any ordinary drilling, I temper 
my bits in oil. I can get better results 
from oil than water for any ordinary tem¬ 
pering. Freeman Vicory. 
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Prices Current — Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers’ 
stock, Buffalo, T., Januai^ 1, 1008, and are 
subject to change. No variations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All pricesv except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred Munds. On bars and flats prices 
are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel 

g *"' In., rounder square; Iron, $3.10; Steel, $2.90 
in., “ “ “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

in., “ “ “ 2.50 “ 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

g x 1 in.. Iron.$2.50; Steel.$2.40 

xlHin., “ . 2.40; “ 2.40 

lexlj^in., “ . 2.00: “ 2.60 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

H in-, round or square.$4.90 

^in., “ “ 4.30 

^xlin. 4.80 

^xl>iin. 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, % x U in. $3.40 

For No. 2 shoe. tc KZ In.. 8.00 


W X 2 in.. 

3-16x3 in.27 UxB in. 

Hot Pressed No^ (Blanks). 

^ in. $0.09 lb. net 

%in .06 “ ‘‘ 

7 -16 in.05 “ ‘ 

H in.04 7-10 “ 

Note.—B ase prices for most common sizes are 
listed above. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will be 
published in following issues. 

WAN TED AND FOR SAL E. 

WANTJED—A blacksmith, either a married or 
single man. Wm. R. QUIMBY, Paapack, N. J. 


tz. UHN MOWERS “ 

If SO, you should grind them. With power and one of mv grinders in vour shop you could con¬ 
trol the business in your section. Prices, $75, $150 and $225. C. R. ZACHARIAS, 

Asbury Park, N. 


For No. 2 shoe, U x % in. 8.00 

For No. 3 shoe, % x % in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, % x ^ in. 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

} 4 x% in. and larger. $ 3.60 

Spring Steel. 

% to IViin.Rounds.Op.Hearth $ 4 . 00 , Crucible $ 6.00 
to 6 m. by No. 4 

gauge to ^in.Flats “ 4 . 00 , ** 6.00 

Carriage Bolts. fNet Price per Hundred). 

^ x 2 in. $ 0.54 ^x 2 Hin. $ 0.82 

H x 2 Hln. 58 ^ 3 >iin. 96 

g x 3 in. 62 ^6 in. 1.31 

^ 16 x 2 in.. .66 ^x 4 in. 1.70 

5 - 16 x 3 in. 75 ^x 0 in. 2.10 

Tire Bolts (Net Price per Hundred). 

3-10 X l^in.$ 0.18 ^ X l>iin.$ 0 . 28 ^^ 

3 - 16 x 2 in. 21 ^x 2 in. 


WANTE1>—A good horseshoer or floorman. 
Good pay and steady work. 

JOSEPH GEYER, Elma Center, New York. 


WAyTEU—An all-around blacksmith to run 
shop for half income. I furnish stock. 

D. M. BARNES, Tracy, Ind. 


EOR SALE—A second-hand 2,000-pound Bell 
Steam Hammer in good condition. 

COLEMAN BRASS & IRON WORKS. Elmira, N. Y. 


EOR SALE—On. easy terms if sold at once, 
one of the finest stone Blacksmith and Horse¬ 
shoeing shops in the state in fine growing town. 
Owner wishes to retire from blacksmithing. 

A. G. BIMSON, Berthoud, Colo. 


FOR SALE—&io^ and tools in first-class 
location, with good prices. Those interested 
snould write me about terms and business done 
the last three years. Am going into other busi¬ 
ness. W. H. EXLEY, Palmyra, Neb. 


FOH SAAJS—For one dollar. New ideas and 
new methods for working steel by using Toy’s 
hand-colored charts. Chart A explains harden¬ 
ing to any degree. Chart B explains scientific 
and plain tempering in oil, water or tallow, show¬ 
ing true color each tool should be and telling 
w’hat it will stand. Also 40 new steel working 
methods on plow and machine forging, with five 
of the best steel welding compound receipts in 
use for all the new ste^ made. All for $1.00. 
Samples Free. W. M. TOY. Sidney, Ohio. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 

X PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 

_ CK&n 


THE 


NICHOLSON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


^ftADEMAfU^ 


FILES ^ RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Quaiities Have Been Proven, 


Do You Use the beat Side Weight and Toe Weight Shoe made in this country? If Not, Why Not? 
They cost you less labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all leading jobbers 
Sample pair of either size or weight mailed pos^aid on receipt of 60 cents. 

We make four sizes Nos. 1,2,8,4. Three weights—l^ack, Medium, and Heavy. 

THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO. 


MECHANIC STREET. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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Horse Clipping Machines. 

A few years ago the benefits of clip- 
ing were not widely known, but to-day 
every progressive farmer and horse 
dealer knows that the natural process 
of shedding the hair is a draft on the 



A LAT* MODKl. CLTPPIWO MACHTWE. 


vitality of the animal,and that a clipped 
horse looks cleaner, requires less food, 
and is not so liable to take cold as one 
with long hair. 

The clipping machine, shown by the 
accompanying illustration, is simple, 
strong and compact. It is a new design, 
using cut gears in place of belts, and 
unlike former machines, can be turned 
with either right or left hand. This 
machine runs lightly and without noise, 
and a boy can turn the crank steadily 
without tiring. The knife is dustproof 
and guaranteed to be of superior con¬ 
struction and quality by the manufac¬ 
turers, the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Cornpsmy, Chicago, Ill. 


New Publications. 

Hardening, Tempering, Annealing and 
Forging of Steel, by Joseph V. Wood- 
worth. Price, prepaid, $2.50. 

This is a new work treating clearly and 
concisely on modem processes for Heating, 
Annealing, Forging, Welding, Hardening 
and Tempering of Steel. It is a book of 
exceptional value to metal-working me¬ 
chanics, giving directions for the success¬ 
ful hardening and tempering of all steel 
tools, including milling cutters, taps, 
thread dies, reamers (both solid and shell) 
hollow mills, punches and dies, the various 
metal-working tools, shear blades, saws, 
fine cutlery, metal-working and metal¬ 
cutting tools, and other implements of 


steel both large and small. Simple and 
satisfactory lu^dening and tempering pro¬ 
cesses are described. 

The uses to which the leading brands of 
steel may be adapted are discussed, and 
their treatment for working under differ¬ 
ent conditions explained, ^so particular 
methods for the hardening and tempering 
of special brands. There are embodied 
various “kinks” and practical points 
which contribute in making the volume a 
useful text-book on the modem treatment 
of steel. 

A chapter devoted to the different pro¬ 
cesses for Case-hardening is included, and 
reference is made to the adoption of 
Macliinery Steel for Tools. The illustra¬ 
tions will help the meclianic by show¬ 
ing him modem devices, machines and 
furnaces. 

Published by N. W. Henley & Go. 

Dies: Their Constmction and Use, 
by Joseph V. Woodworth. Price, $3.(X). 

This work is aimed to be a complete 
treatise upon the Designing, Oonstmcting 
and Use of Tools, fixtures and devices, 
together with the manner in which they 
should be used in the power press, for the 
cheap and rapid production of the great 
variety of sheet-metal articles now in use. 
It is designed as a guide to tlie production 
of sheet-metal parts at the minimum of 
cost with the maximum of output. The 
hardening and tempering of press tools 
and the classes of work which may be 
produced to the best advantage by the use 
of dies in the power press are fully treated. 

The book was written by a skilled and 
successful workman and is one that die- 
makers, machinists, toolmakers and other 
metal workers cannot afford to be without. 

Published by N. W. Henley & Co. 

Scientific Horse, Mule and Oz Shoeing, 
by J. G. Holmstrom. 

Tliis is a treatise of 117 pages, adapted 
for veterinarians, farriers and amateur 
horseshoers. The book is handsomely 
printed, illustrated and is bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.(X). 

Published by F. J. Drake & Co. 

Any or all of the above three books may 
be had from The Amerioan Blacksmith, 
prepaid, for the figures stated. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 

Tlie Chammon Tool Company, Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa., manufacturers of far¬ 
rier’s tools, hammers, vices, tongs, hoof- 
parers, etc., have just issued a new cata¬ 
logue, wliich they will be glad to mail, 
upon request, to any one interested. 

Edmund 0. Beckmann, St. Louis, Mo., 
informs us tliat he is making very ad¬ 
vantageous offers at the present time to 
apron-users which would repay their com¬ 
municating with him regarding the same. 

Mayer Bros., Mankato, Minn., state 
that they ship their Little Giant Trip 
Hammer nearly everywhere. During the 
past few months their sales have nearly 
doubled, as hundreds of smiths have put 
in power and added a Little Giant Ham¬ 
mer. One man with one of these Little 
Giants can do more than two in sharpen¬ 
ing plowshares and doing ^neral hammer¬ 
ing; the smith’s helper has little sledg¬ 
ing to do, and may used on profitable 
work. Mayer Bros, state that each ham¬ 
mer is thoroughly tested before leaving 
the factory, and that it will soon pay for 
itself in saving of labor. 

Acme Toi^ Company, 110 No. Kedzie 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., send us a pamphlet 
of their Acme Adjustable Black^nith 
Tongs, for which are claimed, among 
other tilings, that one pair will do the 
work of a dozen ordinary tongs, and that 
they are quickly and perfectlv a^ustable, 
are ^ways at nand and will stand the 
same heat and abuse that ordinary tongs 
will. 

Cray Brothers, Cleveland, Ohio, sent us 
their complete 192-page catalogue of car¬ 
riage and wagon materials and tools. It 
shows a remarkably complete line of 
goods ^ling every requirement of the 
blacksmith and carriage shop and it will 
weU repay sending for. 

A neat little JO-page catalogue de¬ 
scribes clearly and in detail the line of 
forges made by H. L. Cliapman, Marcellus, 
Mich. Interesting folders describe the 
foot power emery grinding machines also 
made by him. 


“R. Nnshet’s Special Steel” 

G/>e Original Air -Hardening Steel 

«i4 STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLB In •xoeUmioe. 

Thirty Years' Experience in Enfineerln? Works in all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MANUFACTURED 

Uniformity of Quality in Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel, Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet’s Special Steel into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


Mwhef^ HIGHSTEET> Steel, 

If a fast-cutting steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
work than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
“Crau^king" so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 


are manufactured only by SAMUEL OSBORN & CO, 


Sole Representatives la the United States, Canada and Mexico : 

B. M. JOJSIES ra CO. 

159 Devmsiilre St., BOSTON. 143 IMoly St, NEW YORK. 
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SOLID 

STRONG 

SIMPLE 

AND 

Durable 


SHP 


BUILT RIGHT! 
LOOK RIGHT! 
ARE RIGHT 
ALL THE TIME! 


You will be doing the correct thing to put in 
one, and in buying a WEBER you get the 
benefit of our 19 years* exclusive Qas Engine 
building; that’s worth your looking Into. 
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Two BLACKSMITH’S SPECIALTIES 


POWER¬ 
FUL 
j AND 
' ECO¬ 
NOMICAL 


The 2^ Horsepower WEBER JUNIOR as it appears at work. 

Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER: Every User ef a WEBER is an Endorser. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 


oxrF'sr, imlo. 
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This Coupler 
H Couples ■■ 
in dc Jiffy 


Of all Shaft Coupling devices this one takes the palm for 
speed in shifting* 

Takes but five seconds—or less if you move fast—and couples 
on ANY COMMON SHACKLE or JACK. 

You need not let your left hand know what your right hand 
is doing for ONE HAND is the only tool required. 

As to its other advantages^ it is anti^ttling» absolutely safe. 

and is f^tened to shafts by 
nuts. 

H Fully patented and guar/ 
^ a H anteed. Send for price list. 
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Blacksmiths, Attention I ^ 

This Catalogue contains eyerything used by Blacksmithst Wagon Makers* Horseshoers^ etc. With 
lowest net prices ever o&red to the trade« Will mail free upon request Write at once. X 

The EDMUND H* COOMBS CO»f Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


METAL SHINGLE ROOFING... 

jpMMMMirRfflMiipMHnflfWith MontroRs Telescope 
Side Lock is the best roof- 
■ if t i rpioffpll world for house 

illMIrlSnflf[ill 

linfSi'BffliElll applied.Catalo^e, 

J[ Ihic^ and Testimonials 

M»ntross M«tal Shingl# Co., CUSdS,!.]. 


eVT SHOWS A 

Ro* 5 ComUned Punch and Shear 

^ ^ with 12-in. throat for 

BS®'^SCh»sD —TV?k punching A in., and a 

^ l2.in.blBdeforcuttlng 

No. 8 gauge metal, 2 x 

weight 525 IW Made 
fx|B^2SBaB«8xW different sizes, 

from 240 to 2,200 lbs. 
11 We make a specialty 

|g I I ofshears, punches and 

I ■ I rolls. Tools for shear- 

IlJ B ing, punching ^d 

bar iron and angle iron 

BERTSCH & CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY, INO.. V. S. A. 


Plow Lay 
Welding 
Machine 
and 

Leveling 
Block 
Combined 

An invention to provide a novel, simple, efBcient 
and economical method of welding and shaping 
all kinds of plow shares. Indispensable to Every 
Btacksmlth. Guaranteed to Give Satisfacllon. If not 
satisfactory, money refunded. Bend for illns> 
trmted drcnlar and prices. It tells the rest. 

G. S. STROM, White Rock, Minn. 



** 12 YEARS IN USE AND GOOD AS EVER.* 

Dtinshee Bros., of Bristol, Yt., say: Tour Tuyere-Iron 
has been in constant use for 12 years; it has always given the 
beet of satisfaction, and does not show any failure or wear to- ^ 

day.” 

Our Irons heat faster, bum less coal, last longer, and give 
better satisfaction than any others, and oar prices are right. 

See for yourself. You run no risk—money back and freight 

paid if not as represented. Write for free circulars and testi- ~ ^ B 

monials to K 

W.A.EHRG0n, - itiSlKlTSI-N®^; 


t 


Hand Forged Butcher Knives 

Qround, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
each or $l,S0 a doiea. All sizes from 6-inch to 8-inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warraated. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 

Handles all ready to pat on, oae ceat each . 

Try a sample. Haadreds et ^Smiths are asing these blades aad make money and 
Meads selling them. Liberal discoaat la guaatitles. Address . 

WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, - NUNDA, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 



The Beaudry ChampioD 


POWER HAMMER 

IS THE BEST 

12 SIZES, 50 to 500 lbs. Weight of Ram 
12 PRICES, - - - $300 to $1100 

ADAPTED POR EVERY DESCRIPTION OP FORGING 

Beaudry 8 Co. BOSTON. MASS.. U.S.A. 


Set Your 
Customer's 
Tires While 
He Waits. 







House's Cold Tire 
Setter in Operation 




The House 
Cold Tire Setter. 

ONE MAN CAN OPERATE IT. 

You cau’t afford to lose an hour taking 
off a tire and setting it the old way, for 
you can do it better with this machine in 
nve minutes and save your fuel and lx)lt8. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simply grips the tire gn the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks it in a 
two or three-inch 8i>ace, cold, just as we 
have l)een doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they can’t scar nor cup the tire. Tlie \idieel 
is screwed down firm against the machine 
80 that the tire can’t kink while settinp. It 
sets them quickly and nicely, and it is the 
only machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily opc*rnted as the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken : it 
weighs seven hundrc^l pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. It is for sale by 
nearlv all the leading hardware dealers. 

Will ship on trial. It is manufactured by 

S. N. HOUSE. 

510 Spruce Street, • ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


ATRIP-HAMMER 

Is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 

Aid WHI Pi| for ItHlf 

NOW IN USE I IN ONE YEAR 


THE NEW LITTLE GIANT 

U. S. PATENT, JANUARY 1, 1901 
CANADA PATENT, AUGUST 20, 1901 


THE EASY 

PATENT APPLICO PON 

60 NOW SOLD 

For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 

MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 


Increased Capacity. 


desire to call the attention of 
Blacksmiths and Repair men 
to the fact that our new "Hyp 
draulic Junior” Hand Tire Setter 
is now made suitable for hand^ 
ling tires 3^4 inch x 3 inches» 
and all lighter sizes—wheels 54 
inches diameter down to 34 inches 
and all intermediate diameters>and 
we shall be glad to furnish particu^ 
lars as to price and terms upon ap#' 
plication from interested persons* 
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LOST 


We Build a Com¬ 
plete Line of 
Blacksmith Drills 
and Forges 


WRITE FOR 
NEW 
CATALOGUE 


forges are up-to- 
^ date, bavlag vatu- 
abte features, found In 
no other forges. Built 
for heaviest work. Fur¬ 
nished with our new ball 
tuyere and Improved fire 
pot with centre and side 
blast, still friction clutch 
and ting-olling bearings. 


This is but one of many hundred indorsements prov¬ 
ing that our students succeed. Our new free booklet, 
“ 1001 Stories of Success,” gives the names, addresses, 
and progress of over a thousand other students whom 
we have placed on the road to progress and pros¬ 
perity. Start TODAY to rise! 

Fill out and send in the Conpon NOW! 


International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1303» «ScraAtOA» Pa« 

Please send me, FREE, a copy of “ 1001 Stories of Success 
and explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mining Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Architect 

Architectural Draftsman 
Sign Painter 
Chemist 

Sheet-Metal Draftsman 

Ornamental Designer 

Navigator 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Teacher 

To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish 


Steam Engineer 
Foreman Blacksmith 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 
Foreman Patternmaker 
Foreman Molder 
Mechanical Engineer 
Machine Designer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Gas Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Machine Designer 
Electrician 
Telephone* Engineer 
Traction Engineer 
Marine Engineer 


Name __ 

St. & No _ ___ 

City _ State _ 


MOTION 


T he: Ring-oninn Bearing does 
away with the wasteful friction* 
prolongs the life of the machine, 
and doubles its ease of run¬ 
ning. Our Portable Forges 
are the only ones on the 
market built with ring- 
oiling bearings. Our friction 
clutch is something new, and an 
immense improvement over the 
old style. IT CANNOT SLIP. 


LancasterFor^S BlowerCo. 

Office: Buffalo, N. Y. Works: Lancaster, N. Y. 


Niagara 

Blacksmith 


Forge 
No. 250 


Blacksmith to Chief Engineer 
Through the 1. C. S. 

Before I became a student of the 1. C. S., I 
was working: as blacksmith's helper. About 
the time that I purchased my scholarship my 
employers started an Electric-Light Plant, and 
placed me as dynamo tender. I now have 
charge of this plant at a salary which is 50% 
more than I received as blacksmith's helper. 
It was through your instruction that I became 
qualified to hold this last position. 

Fred E. Hawkins, 
Gowanda^ N. Y. 


r 
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MVSKCGON, MICHIGAN. 


COLUMBUS gasoline 

engines 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Send 

for 

Catalogfue 

33 

Stating 
Horse 
Power 
You ' 
Need. 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 


ARE SHOWN IN 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 
MAKE 


^ ‘‘The Tool Catalogue” 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 
This Is the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as “ to what is doing.** 
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MONTGOMBRY & CO. 


IDEAL 


Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET ... NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 

OROFR RY NiMF ‘‘A C' ** THROUGH YOUR 
ORDER BY NAME /\. HOUSE. 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


PLOW SHARE HMD OTHCW 5HCL SHWS. 


‘‘Mechanical Feed" 

Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to run and full power in all kinds 
of weather. Tlie latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices? Well, just cut tliis 
out and write us before you buy. We 
have the best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths and 
Wheelwrights. 2}^ to 40 H. P., all 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co. 

Lansing, Mich. 


Mr. Morse has made a special study of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths and Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of liis knowledge and experience. For any branch of your business he 
can tell you of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perhaps you are not an exx)erienced book-keei)er and your accounts even 
though few and small are bothering you. Apply the card ledger system. It will 
lighten your work surprisingly. It is the simplest and most accurate way of 
keeping accounts. 

9 A 65 buya a neat quarter aawed oak tray with dust proof cover, 
df^««-Kolden oak nnlah, highly polished, containing 600 linen 
br^tol ledger cards, and necessary equipment of indexes. 

Printed matter at best can tell you but little about it. Let us save your time 
and ours by sending an outfit on Approval. Use it freely for thirty days—test 
it in every way—if not satisfactory return it at our expense. An actual, practical 
trial is .the most convincing argument. 

Ask also for catalog “A”, telling of card systems— 
catalog “B** about letter and catalog files. 

NOW, while yon are thinking about it, address Mr. Morse in onr care. 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


F A I GASOLINE 

fc U ENGINES. 


SLSmSSJlLS^ ENGINES. 

We make a specialty of H. P. to 4 H. P. 
J^st the sixes you want for ^wer in the shop. 
They are high grade, easy to operate, have no 
coniplicate<l parts to get out of order, and give 
satisfaction. If you want a good en^^ne, write 
I us for catalogue “zs." It tells about them. 

, Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 

Coldwater, Michigan. 
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BfONVlST DE1A.I^INGS Before an advertisement Is accepted for this Journal, careful Inquiry is made concem- 

standing of the house signing it. Our readers are our friends and their interests 
will he protected. Asa constant example of our good faith in AMERICAN BLACKSMITH advertisers, we will makegood to subscribers 
loss suscainetl from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be notified within a month*of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves wifh the settlement of petty misunderstandings between sut^ribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 

$ NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE Is what we claim for our 


In Rebuilt Second-hand 
-- ■ GASOLINE ENGINES 

Good as Now 

Also New Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 



THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 

RKg^UkENGINI 


* - I i/ *FOR 

MODEL I: /Lataia/* 

OF 

PERFECTIONPRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON ST-CHICAGO. 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STKEET ■ - CHICAGO, ILL. 


These Eneiaes are the result of twenty years’ practical 
experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera¬ 
tion and quality of workmanship. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU- 

IL'FRANKM. WATKINSMPG. CO. SSSS!- 


LAMBERT 

Gas or Gasoline 

Is the reliable engine. 


No long shut-down for 
repairs. Simple, econo- 
mical. Easy to regulate 
speed. Strong guarantee. 

Aganto wanUd. Write for catalog. 

D.LAMBERTQASAQASOLINBENQIWBCO., Anderaon.Ind. 


The Nerkhofer Electrical Works Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 
. . . Manufacturers of . . . 


PALMER 


GAS AND GASOIINE ENGINES 


2 AND 4 CYCLE 

k GASOLINE 


THE MERKHOFER ELECTRICAL WORKS CO, 

E. Court Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


ENGINESi 


\}4 to 17 H. P. 

3 H.P. COMPLETE 

$ 100.00 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE 


Built In Standards, 
Pumpers, 
Geared Bases, Etc. 


PALMER BROS. 


cos COB, CONN, 


WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 


Lennox Machine Co 


Cooper Machine Co. 

Saltsburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
end Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 


Philadelphia Agents: 
LOVEGROVE A CO.. Inc. 
143 N. Third St 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


^^THE BULL DOG 

SHAWD^S 

GAS AND GASOIINE ENGINES 


Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pulleys, Belting and Emery Stands, 


Never let go. Tliey liave tlie grip on the 
trade. Two, four and six H. P. Liberal dis¬ 
count to dealers. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


THE SHAWD GAS ENGINE CO. 

SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY 

70/ 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 


\I/E are now manufacturing only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Endi. We use only the 
VV best tempered steel and raking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably fret, from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers are of hard¬ 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They w’ill fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, to that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sixes and 
Carves 
to order 
If Desired 


T he fine gradation in weight precludes the possibility 
of any vibration that would tend to weaken the re¬ 
paired s^ft. 


Give us a TRIAL ORDER for a gross. This is a sure 
repeater. 


Mannfacfd only by NEVER'BREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO.. LTD.. Rattle Creek. Mich. 
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Balking:, Shying: or any 
kind of a habit cured 
^9/ ^ in a few hours by my 

// I system. Particulars free. 

PROP. jeSSB V. BEEKYt Pleasant tlill, Ohio. 


... ILee J. Aubry Carriage Co. 


HEARSE CARRIAOE GEAR 
WITH IRON TOR BED. 


139 Park Street 
New Heaven, Conn. 

Builders of all kinds of 

COACH 6EARS 

And Forgings for the Trade 

Tell us what you want, and you will 
get It. Write us at once. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS <& BENEDICT 
CRemingtorx Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway ^^ New York 


“The Australasian 
Coachbuilder & 
Wheelwright” 

A Monthly lllustrcUed Technical Journal 
ciroidaling amongst Coachhuilders, Wheel- 
wrighls and Blacksmiths throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, _ 

Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP & CO., 

66 Market Street, 

Sydney, Australia. 


Cutters and Sleighs of All Kinds. 


T his is our twenty-third season of manofactoring 
sleigh goods, and we have a more complete 
assortment of up-to-date styles this season thnn 
ever before. 

We are offering special inducements in the way 
of low prices for orders placed during the next 
thirty days. 

write for catalogue and price-list. 

We can also famish you some bargains in the 
carriage line, as we have a stock on hand that most 
be closed out to make room for our extensive line of 
cutters and sleighs. 

This is a rare opportunity, and if interested we 
would be glad to mail you catalogue and prices. 

KALAMAZOO WAGON CO. 

BOX 305, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


A MODERN BLACKSMITHINC, 

^ RATIONAL HORSESHOEING and 

PrCLCttCCLl Stntth^l wagon making. B,J.G.Holinstfoin. 

WITH RULES, TABLES AND RECIPES. 

A necessity for Blacksmiths, Horseshoers, Wagon-makers, Mechanics and Apprentices. 

^^•00 ^ ^yimertcan HlacK^mith Company 


POST-PAID. 


P. 0.*DRAWER 974. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 


(With Inserted 
Wrought Iron Leg.) 


No. 

Width 

Jaw 

Opens 

1 List 

BL 43 

4 In. 

1 4 

In. 

1 $16.00 

BL 65 

5 in 


in. 

j 24.00 

BL116 : 

6 in. 

6 

in. 

37.00 

BL135 : 

7 In. 

7 

in. 

58.00 

BL210 

Bin. 

8 

in. ! 

90.00 


/t-Tj Opens Parallel 

Figures in first column 
of table indicate weight. 
- Strong as scientific de¬ 
sign, with steel, wTought 
" and malleable iron, can 
make it. 

Any blacksmith can fit 
a (wTought iron) leg to 
this vise if It is desired. 

HOLLA/fTiS 
MFC. CO. 

ERIE. PA. 


TO REMIIHOYOU 

_ "SAe \ 


ELECTROTYPE-^^ 
ENGRAYINO CO. 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL AND 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

If not satisfactory and as represented, we 
pay the freight both ways. 

THE BROOKS COLD TIRE SETTER seta 
heavv and light tires cold without remov¬ 
ing tires or bolts from the wheels and with¬ 
out crushing or overdishing the wheeL A 
great trade drawer and money maker. 

Send for our special winter terms and 
prices. 

Brooks Tire Machine ComiNiiiy 

121 North Water SL, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The West Haven Manufacturing Co. 


THIS b the UNIVERSAL 
At SOLID FRAME 

^ With Cnidble Steel body. But it has so 

many fine points there's not room to tell 
about them all here. Send for our cata- 
logue—IT’S FREE. It gives lots of good 
hints on the use of the hack saw. .... 

facturlng Co. 


“AND DON’T YOU FORGET IT.” 

Nohfs Blowers 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. . . . 

Are guaranteed equal to any, are more 
convenient, require less room and have 
a wider range of adjustment. 

CIRCULARS FREE; 

B. FRANK MOHR, Mifflinburg, Pa. 
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Attention. Blacksmiths! 




The Sears 
Blacksmiths 
Device Gnar- 
anteed satis¬ 
factory free 
from every ob- 
jection, with 
points of excel¬ 
lence found in 
no other ma¬ 
chine on the 
market. Will 
last a life time 
with proper 
care. It only 
requires one 
man to operate 
this machine. 

In using it 
the operator 
stands in front 
of the device 
and can with 
ease handle the 
machine with 

one hand, leaving the other hand free to place the work before 
cutting or punching same. 

DB3SCRII>TION'. 

It will sh^r 3x 4x 5 ^, 6 x ^-inch cold iron, and will also 
trim plow joints, etc. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to ^ 
inch. It wul punch ^ -inch holes in ^ -inch iron and is provide 
with the foUowing size punches, A, Ji, H, and these 

are fumished with each machine. 

For sale by aU jobbers. Send for catalogue. 

GEO. SEARS & CO., 

CLINTON, IOWA. 


Over 500 Sold Last Year 

That’s a pretty good testimonial for 

Barcus Horse Stocks. 

The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 
and perfect in every detail. 

No block ^nd tackle with ropes to get tarried and break. 
No bracing to roof or floor. The frames being hinged 
to the wall swing back out of the way when not in 
use. occupying only a few inches of space. 

A perfect automatic device to hold the 
foot perfectly solid in any position 
desired. Guaranteed not to 
skin or chafe the foot. 


Not the 

Cheapest 

Bntthe 


Best 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS. 


All Over The World 


The 1902 Chlcate Cll 





Price, $10.75. 


**Stewart*8 Patent’* Is recog. 
nlzed as the greatest clipping 
machine ever Invented. More 
of them are sold every day ten 
times over than aU other makes 
combined. Bach one is sold 
under a poeitiye guarantee to 
clip faster and tom easier than 
any other made, regardless of 
price, or money refunded. Re¬ 
member that^e gearing of the 
1902 Chicago Clipper is aU cut 
from solid metal, not cast. Un¬ 
like any other machine made, 
it can be tnmed with either the 
right or left hand. This is the 
machine that received the 
highest award at the Pan- 
American Exposition, and is 
used by professional clippers 
aU over ^e world, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all oilers. Send 
$3.00 and machine will be sent 
C. 0. D. for the balance. Bend 
to-day for beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue, showing 
everything modem in this line. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO I, 18® ®^CmCAG0,®fS’H0IS. 


New York Office, 97 Chambers St. 


London Office. 22 Denman 8t., S. E. 


Phineas Jones 0 Go. 

q/* NEWARK. N. J. 

make Yehicle Wheels 

THEIR SLOGAN (WAR CRY) IS 

“BEST ON EARTH.” 

XX 

If you have never used 

JoBes’ Standard Wheels 

TRY THEM 
X X 

ALL GRADES. 

BEST CHEAP GRADES. 
CHEAP BEST GRADES. 

X X 

R. S. V. P. 
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PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


No. 2. No. 3. 

'T'HE No. 2 Hammer is designed for plow and general 'FHE No. 3 Hammer is designed for large shops and 

^ repair work, and our customers say it cannot be beaten ^ factories and will successfxilly work iron from three to 

for axle and tire welding, as they have plenty of room to four inches in diameter. Notice the long substantial bear- 

handle the work. ing at the back end of striking beam on these hammers. 

Those Hammers will strike as lltfht m you like and heavy enoutfh to do the work we claim for them. 

OUR PRICES ARE VERY REASONABLE 


Save Files! 
Save TUie! 
Increase Profits! 

BY USINO 


TURNER 

GASOLINE . 

Double-Jet Torch 

FOR BRAZING. TEMPERING. DRAWING TEMPER, 
ANNEALING, BURNING OFF PAINT. SOLDERING. OR 
ANY OTHER WORK REQUIRING HEAT. TH18 TORCH 18 
MORE THAN TWICE A8 GOOD AS ALL OTHERS. 

We call it DOUBLE JET because the burner is constructed with 
two separate and distinct jets, an air jet and a gas jet, which are in¬ 
dependently controlled and operated. These two jets enter the 
combustion chamber separately, and are there united and shot forth 
into one intensely hot minted flame of about 8500 degrees which can 
easily be adjusted to abroad flame of equal intensity. 


OVER 1000° 
HOTTER 

than any other gas¬ 
oline torch on the 
market 

The Turner 
Double-Jet Torch 
fuses nickel ea.sily 
requiring 2912® 
while no other 
' torch will success¬ 
fully flow brass 
‘I requiring only 

1873® of heat, 


A V 3 


No. 4 A Double-Jet Torch, each, $4*50. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKSa 

$3 No. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


TERMS I 
Cash with 
Ofdar 
or 

C.O.D. 


and 

CORUNDIIH 


YIIRIFIED WHEELS 

Will not bum or draw temper from yonr tools, 
will continue to be free cutting and will not 
become glazed. There is no metal that our 
wheels will not cut. 


GrindinE Machines Made in Different Sizes and Styles- 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

Vitrified Emery Wheel Co. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Handy Grinder. 


WHEELS. 


For Grinding and Shaping Your Work, Sharponing Tools, etc. 

Will Pay for Themselves many times over in doin^ 
your Custom Grinding. 


THE HAWKEYE POWER HAMMERS 

They have a World-wide Reputation and every Hammer is Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


Description Address THE HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE "UNION” 

Combinatiorv Saws 

Ar3 suitable for ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, rabbeting, grooving, dadoing, 
edging up, and, with extra attachments, boring, scroll-sawing, 

. . . edge molding, beading, etc. . . . 

Almost a Complete Workshop In One Machine. 




EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. 

Power is transmitted entirely by machine-cut gears and chain belts ; 'no 
slipping or lost motion. Cold rolled steel shafts and adjustable Babbitt metal 
lined l^xes. Foot power with walking motion. Hand power at rear of 
machine, leaving a free table. 

We build a complete line of Foot and Hand Power Wood-Working 
Machinery, and guarantee each machine and attachment to be thoroughly 
practical and accurate. 


Machines Sent on Trial. Send for Catalogue ' 


ihsSeneca Falls Mfg. Co* 

274 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y, 


Dry den Rubber Hoof Pads 


-BUCKEYE- 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY 
With Leather Back 

Made in sizes 

1> 2, 2H. 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8. 


Sold to Horseshoers 
and Jobbers only 


"rVlX FRONT" 
"DRYDEN" 

Leather Back 

CusKlen Roll 

Made in Sizes 

1. 2, 2H. 8,8H> 4, 5,6, 7 and 8. 




'CLOSED ROADSTER’ 

Leather Back 

Red Rubber 

Sizes 

1, 2,S,4and6 
Weight 

5 to 8 ozs. per pad. 


-DRYDEN- 

MEDIUM AND HEAVY 

Made in sizes 0,1, 2, 2^. 8,4,6,6 
and 8. Patented August 27,1901, 
No. 681,411. The ** Dryden *’ Pad 
has a four-ply canvas hack and 
being fle^ble is easily fitted 
. . . without trimming . . . 


Write for Price List 
and Descriptive 
Circular 


Ask Your Jobber 
for Them 


’OPEN ROADSTER’ 

Canvas Baok 

Sizes 

1,2,8, 4 and 5 
Weight 

4 to 7 ozs. per pad. 



DRYDEN HOOF PAD COMPANY 


447 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 



MANUFACTURING CO. 

^^ooklyn.^^' 

. U. S.A- 


Types and Sizes for All Requirements 


BUFFALO STATIONARY FORGES 


THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


Every genuine ** Hay-Budden” Anvil Is made of 
the best American Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucible Cast Steel. Every Gen¬ 
uine “ Hay«Budden ” Anvil Is made by the 
latest improved methods. 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers’ Clip Horn, Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’, Etc#!^., Etc. 

Send for Oescriptive tjircular. 


WARRAINTED 


WE GHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 


OVER 75,000 IIS USE 


Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated 
that ** Hay-Budden " Anvils are Superior In Quality, 

, , Eorm and Finish to any on the Market . . 


HAY-BIDDEN MEG. CO. 

254-278 N. Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FORCES 


—ANVIIS^— 


riFTY-EIGHT TYPES AND 
SIZES or STATION- 
ARY AND 
DOWN-DRAET 


Hay-Budden 

Solid Wrought 
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BEST ON EARTH 


HAWD OR POWER MACHINES 


FOR MANUFACTURERS OR REPAIRERS. ^ 
SIMPLE, STRONG 


It is made on 

SCIENTIFIC 

PRINCIPLES 

and is of the best 

MECHANICAL 

WORKMANSHIP. 


SUBSTANTIAL. 

It does 

PERFECT WORK 
QUICKLY. 


IT WILL SET A TIRE PER. MINUTE BY HAND 
MADE IN SEVERAL SIZES. PRICES R1 

-MANUFACTURED BY- 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 

KEOKUK - . IOWA. 


The Vehicle Repairers^ Best Friend. 


HAND 

POWER 


BEX^AUSID I 

It has made and will make 
NORC MONEY 
for Its owner than any maohlne 
of similar cost. 


BECAUSE 

It sets tires oold* keeps the 
DISH JUST RIGHT 
and tightens all folnts in e^ 
wheel. 


Endorsed by Seven Hundred Purchasers. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS 


STANDARD TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

KEOKUK 


IOWA 
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We Furnish Wheels 


Rubber Tires on lor 

the same price as otliers 

charge for re-rubbering 

old wheels. We furnish 
all sizes with steel or 
rublier tire. 

You are not prepared to 

meet compietition without 

our prices. 

Write quick for catalogue 


Over 500 Sold Last Yearj^ttentiOn, BlacRSIllitll S! 

Tliat’s a pretty good testimonial for 

Barcus Horse Stocks. 


The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 
and perfect in every detail. 

No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled and break. 
No bracing to roof or floor. The frames being hinged 
to the wall swing back out of the way when not in 
use, occupying only a few inches of space. 

A perfect automatic device to hold the 
foot perfectly solid in any position 
desired. Guaranteed not to 
skin or chafe the foot. 


Not the 
Cheapest 
But the 

Best 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS 


RENSSELAER, 
^ INDIANA. 


The Sears 
Blacksmiths 
Device G u a r- 
anteed satis- 
factory free 
from every ob- 
jection, with 
points of excel¬ 
lence found in 
no other ma¬ 
chine on the 
market. Will 
last a life time 
with proper 
care. It only 
requires one 
man to o^rate 
this machine. 

In using it 
the operator 
stands iu front 
of the device 
and can witli 
ease handle the 
machine with 

I one liand, leaving tlie other hand free to place the work befors 
I cutting or punching same. 

DKSCRIFTION. 

It will sheai* 4x^, 6 x >^-inch cold iron, and will also 

trim plow i)oints, etc. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to ^ 
inch. It will punch >^-inch holes in -inch iron and is provide 
with the following size punches, V 4 , K, and these 

iire furnislied witli eacli machine. 

For sale by all jobbers. Send for catalogue. 

GEO. SEA.es & 00., 

CLINTON, IOWA. 
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The Coolldge Wrench. Bit-Brace Wreocli. 


Instantaneous Perfect Adjustment. Always Holds. Saves Time. 
Saves Wrenches. W'orks where others will not. Indispensable 
to Every Blacksmith. KcUil Price, |r.oo Hach. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

N. W. FARLEY A, CO. HANCOCK. N. H. 


Leather 

Aprons 

Sold by all Jobbers 
in the United States 
and Canada. . . . 


Miniature “Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made.mailed upon 
application. 


Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.,U.8.A 


Ashmead, Clark Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS. CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS. CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


DOWDYS 
Tire Heater 

burns any kind of fuel. 
Can be used In or out 
doors. Holds up to lo 
sets of tires at a time. 
PRICE, ONLY $15. 
MADE ONLY BY 

P. C. NIELSON, 
451-3 Pearl St., 
New York, N. Y. 


UERE^S A BOOK Ipv Ji^ve 

mm ■■■' PROBABL Y 

BEEN LOOKING EOR 

FODEN’S NECHAINICAL TABLES 

Giving Circumferences of 
Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, Weig^ht of 
Rectangular Iron, Round 
and Square Bar Iron, Angle 
and Sheet Iron, and other 
miscellaneous tables. • • 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
PRICE, • - 50c., Postpaid 

American Blacksmith Company 

p. o. DRAWER 974 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 


Rspecially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists’ 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 


SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BEST... 


ELECTRIC 
FORGE 
BLOWER 
ON THE 
MARKET 

Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price.s. 

Frank Snyder&Bro. 

Meadville, . . Pa. 


THE 


BISH 


■ f Low-down 
Handy 
Wagon 


with 4-inch tire steel wheels. 


We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

WRITE TO C. BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


Lathes and Drill Presses 


DENItlAM & 

DAVIS 

STEEL*'*'* 

IRON 

1 OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 1 

1 85-87 John St., 

NEW YORK. 1 
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The indorsements and photographs that we 
have published in the various magazines, during 
the past year, promptly convinced many that we 
could train them for advancement. For the few 
who still doubt that we can enable them to better 
their positions and increase their salaries we have 
compiled, at a great expense, the 48-page booklet 
illustrated below. 


International Correspondence Schools, 

Box 1302, Scranton, Pa. 

Please send me, FREE, a copy of “1001 Stories of Success.” and 
explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. 


Name _ __ _ __ 

St. & No. _ „ _ 

City _ State _ 


Fill Out and Send in the Coupon NOW! 


This gives the names, addresses, and progress 
of over a thousand I. C. S. students whom we 
have placed on the road to progress and pros¬ 
perity. Amongst these you will find the names 
and addresses of many in your locality with whom 
you can confer. To those enquiring now it will 
be sent FREE. Our Courses cost from $10 up. 
Terms easy. No books to buy. Every student 
of the I. C. S. is entitled to the assistance of the 
vStudents’ Aid Department in securing advance¬ 
ment or a new position. Start TODAY to rise! 


LANCASTER BLOWER 


iSTo. 400: 


We Build a Com¬ 
plete Line of 
Blacksmith Drills 
and Forges 


WRITE F 
NEW 


CATALOGt 



f\tJR Forges are up-to- 
^ date, having valu¬ 
able features, found In 
no other forges. Built 
for heaviest work. Fur¬ 
nished with our new hall 
tuyere and Improved fire 
pot with centre and side 
blast, still friction clutch 
and ring-olling bearings. 


This Blower has accurate 
Machine-Cut Gears and 
I re c t Drive 
^ Spiral Gearing 

and will supply 

t that at a higher 

pressure for 
the same 
amount of pow- 
er than any 
other upon the 
market. 


SIMPLE 

COMPACT 

SMOOTH 

AND 

NOISELESS 


NO SLIP 
OR 

LOST 

MOTION 


T H£ Ring-Oiling Bearing does 
away with the wasteful friction, 
prolongs the life of the machine, 
and doubles its ease of run¬ 
ning. Our Portable Forges 
are the only ones on the 
market built with ring- 
oiling bearings. Our friction 
clutch is something new, and an 
immense improvement over the 
old style. IT CANNOT SLIP. 



Foreman Blacksmith 


Civil Engineer 


Foreman Machinist 


Surveyor 


Foreman Toolmaker 


Mining Engineer 


Foreman Patternmaker 


Sanitary Engineer 


Foreman Molder 


Architect 


Mechanical Engineer 


Architectural Draftsman 


Machine Designer 


Sign Painter 


Mechanical Draftsman 


Chemist 


Steam Engineer 


Sheet-Metal Draftsman 


Gas Engineer 


Ornamental Designer 


Refrigeration Engineer 


Navigator 


Electrical Engineer 


Bookkeeper 


Elec. Machine Designer 


Stenographer 


Electrician 


Teacher 


Telephone Engineer 


To Speak French 


Traction Engineer 


To Speak German 


Marine Engineer 


To Speak Spanish 


Do YOU Want 
A Better Position 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co 


First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 

No. 100 


Hearth, 33^x46 inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over all, 54 inches. 


p^eliabie ^ 
Qur Choice TO 

Y OH!' 

y^merlca’s Choice 
l^eads Them ^ 


The 

ROYAL FIRE PO^ 


HANOSONUTi Bmum tta mb- 
•tTvcavw imifa la qriBMatriaal, adnettva 
aodbaMOfaL 

SIMPLESTi BacsHa ^ CMa aB« 
ealaaa aUMl (S parti oatj) la atoM aU 
Uton la of It. 

BEST I B a caaa a laada at tha baai bm- 
tanal. by tha baat wortueo aad baat 


SUPBUOR PRINTS. 

Ko Balta, do ClaiehM. ao RaclMa. 

Tha blowar oaae oactUatM oo Ita baari^. pamib- 
^ ttag Boai of oaaa to pout down or out or up. aa 
may ba <taairad ; maatuiic aay aagla of blow lapa. 
tharaby lanac ofia albow aad 10 par ot Uaat 
foroa; baddaa Talaabla roaoi oomplad by othar 
blowara. 

nta amok tania forward or backward, aa aaita 
thiopsmtor. 

Tha gaara ara Phoaphor Bronaa aad Btaal, eat oa 
tha Boat adaatlflo pnaotpla; thay art flat, aad 
atraJpht cut (ao ^tial or warn ■aon); whkib 
combtaad wUh Siaai 8ha/la aad CVnpoitUon Baor- 
Inga m ada aad aan wb li J pwtaoUy. nu aoiaalaa^ 
aad makw thu the bnt bloww la tha world. 

Tha Oear Oan la oti t%ht aad daat proof, paralt- 
ttag gears to ran la a bath of oU. 

Tha Biaat la rary powsrfal. aad aa podUee aad 
aCeady aa a powar blowor, aad lahaa Itaa >»*— ' to 
^oparata tbaa othan. Tin aftar blaai la scroog aad 

Tha Oolana 
aad IroB 


Thamasittikaa 
la Um tbaa aay 
othar blowor. 


It /V the iifay 
they are 
built that 
I plea^e4! 4>o 




MOLLEf?^ BEAtWNG^ AXLES 


NO ONE WHO SHOES HORSES CAN 
AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT A . . . 


READY FOR STRAINING 


VARNISH CUP. 


WIPING CUP- 


STRAINING CUP. 


MOLLEf?^ BEAtWNG^ AXLES 
BEOmjEWmCBAFX 


GEARS COMPLETE, 


IN THE WHITE, I 
READY TO PAINT 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Dellvety Wagons 

ALSO FOR 

Vice, Brewery and 
ilTransfer Wagons 

7/the selle 
/gear CO.. 

SOUTH HIGH ST. 

^ AKRON, OHIO. 

^ In writing for prices give full 
— specifications and descrip- 
tion of what is wanted, so 
~ as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Shipman’s Steam 


HOOF CUTTER 


IT IS the Most Powerful. 

DOES the Largest Range of Work. 
DOES tho Best Work. 

EASIEST Kept In Order. 

MAKES Easier Work of Hoof Cut¬ 
ting than any Other Tool. 


THIS Tool is Fully Guar 


anteed by THE MAKERS. 


Sent on Ten Days Trial 


and may be returned If 


not Satisfactory. 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 


Successor to W. L. BLISS. 


SOUTH EGREMONT. MASS. 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL AND 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

If not satisfactory and as represented, we 
pay the freight botn ways. 

THE BROOKS COLD TIRE SETTER sets 
heavT and light tires cold without remov¬ 
ing tires or tolts from the wheels and with¬ 
out crushing or overdishing the wheel. A 
great trade drawer and money maker. 

Send for our special winter terms and 
prices. 

Brooks Tire Machine Company 

121 North Water St., WICHITA, KANSAS. 


CATALOGUES. 


Spring Brake Blocks 

1 OVER 20,000 SETS SOLD 

SPRmCT 

For Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

ITN 0 8OW 12 Sizes for Tires from in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 

fitting these blocks adapted to either 
Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

FISHKILL-ON-HVDSON, N. Y., U. S. A. 


The safest, best and most 
efficient power for black¬ 
smith and waggon shops. 
Refined or crude oil us^. 

Be sure and get my prices 
and catalogue— free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St.. Boston 


BOOB’S PATENT DROP AXLE AND 
SINGLE ELLIPTIC SPRING GEAR 

WITH SHORT TURN FIFTH WHCCL 

~ ~ Adapted for Milk, 

bakery and Gro¬ 
cery Wagons, all 
complete with 
wheel and shaft 
ready for body, for 
$36.50. 

Send for Cata¬ 
logue giving prices 
on a full line of 




on a full line of 
Buggy. Bike and Business Wagon Gears, Wheels, Carriage and 
Wagon Hardware of every description. 

WILLIAM W. BOOB 428 E. 7thSt., Cincinnati. 0.,U.S.A. 


Ev^CarriageShop 

HAS USE FOR ONE OF OUR 

PERFECTION VARNISH CUPS 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 


You get one for nothing wHh your first order amount¬ 
ing to $10.00 or more. 

W E Issue a special price list of Just the things carriage painters 
want and nothing else. The prices are net, cash-with-onicr- 
prices; nothing added for expenses or collections. All your money 
goes into the goo<is. The best way to buy and sell. 

We will mail this sheet to you if you will mention this pa|>er. 
You will buy from it if we do—the prices are right. 

GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for net price list “ B ” of Carriage Painters’ Supplies. 
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HAND BLOWERS 


Most Improved and Powerful Hand Blowers Made. 

RUNS IN OIL 

Your Dealer will Send One on Trial if Desired. 

ASK HIM —- 


-ONLY- 

4 

GEARS 


a: READ 


THE VERDICT! 


J. R. MUNZINGER. 


General IRcpOirlng of I Practical 

Blacl^smithing I Horse Shoeing 

Olachc, l^ansas. 

Buffalo Forge Contpany, Buffalo, N. Y". 

Gentlemen : 

I have your hand blower up and have tried it two weeks. 
Am perfectly satisfied with the blower, and enclosed please 
find an order and draft for the second one. I have tried 
several different kinds of blowers and find your No. 99 hand 
blower sui^erior to them all. I tried the XXX, the XXXXX, 
the XXXXXXX, the XXXXX, the XX, the XXX, the XXXX, 
the XXX, the XXXXX and the OldReUable XXXX, that sucks 
ashes and cinders when it happens to be turned backward by 
accident or by a stranger. I wdll guarantee yours not to 
do tliis, as it works either way better than any of them in 
every respect, and recommend the Buffalo Blower to i 

any blacksmith of any class that needs a good blower. i 


IRppOirlng of 
All Kind* 
ProfOPtiy Oono 


SIMPLE 1 
COMPACT! 
DURABLE! 
EFFICIENT I 


Air Blast 
Strong and 
Uniform. 


Action 

Smooth. 


Opera 

Has 


if Jf. 

P. 8.—I have had 35 years of experience. Box 698. 


Write for 
Latest Catalogue. 
Just Out,- 


No Lost 
Motion. 


BUFFALO BLOWER No. 99. 


'Buffalo Por^e Company 


it. -S'. 
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VAI^S, 


Hartford \ 


PREVENTS 

Interfering 

and 

Knee- 

Hitting. 


BOSS 

TOE 

WEIGHT 


Made of Best 
Horse Shoe 
STEEL 


Made of 
REFINED IRON 


Lee J. Aubry Carriage Co. 


HKARSe CARRIAQK QKAR 
WITH IRON TOP BKD 


139 Park Street 
New Hatven, Conn. 

Builders of all kinds of 

COACH 6EAR$ 

And Forgings for the Trade 

Tall us whst you want^ and you will 
dot it. Writs us at ones. 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS tS. BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway ^ New York 


Your Hack Saw Troubles 


if yon get the old 

__reliable Universal 

brand. 

Send for onr free booklet with hints on the 
use of the hack saw. 

West Haven Nanufaeturlnt Go., 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


“ The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongRt Coachbuilders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOE & CO.. 

66 Markist Strbbt, 

Sydney, Australia.. 


Do You Use the best Side Weight and Toe Weight Shoe made in this country? If Not, Why Not? 
They cost you less labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried bv all leadini? jobbers 


They cost you less labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all leading jobbers 
Sample pair of either size or weight mailed, postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 


pos^aid 0 
ts—Track, 


>r weign 
,3,4. Th 


We make four sizes Nos. 1.2 


Medium, and Heavy. 


ree weights— 


THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO 


MECHANIC STREET, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


“AND DON'T YOU FORGET IT." 

Nohr’s Blowers 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. . . . 

Are guaranteed equal to any, are more 
convenient, require less room and have 
a wider range of adjustment. 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

B. FRANK MOHR, Mifflinburg, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


“TRINITY TRUE’ 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 

PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUHING. BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 

WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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TO REMIND 


ELECTROTYPE-^^ 
ENCRAVIHO CO. 


7? 


KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 


(With Inserted 
Wrought Iron Leg.) 


No. 

Width 

Jaw 

Opens 

List 

BL 

43 

4 In. 

1 4 

In. 

$16.00 

BL 

65 

Bln 

5 

In. 

, 24.00 

BL 

116 

6 In. 

1 6 

In. 

37.00 

BL 

135 

1 7 In. 

, 7 

In. 

, 58.00 


210 

Bln. 

1 8 

in. 

' 90.00 


F Opens Parallel 

Figures In first column 
of table Indicate weight. 

Strong as scientific de 
sign, with steel, wrought 
— "and malleable Iron, can 

make it. 

Any blacksmith can fit 
a (wrought Iron) leg to 
this vise If It is desired. 

HOLLAJVITS 
MFC. CO. 

ERIE. PA. 





















Catalogue i 

33 I 

Stating u 

Horse ra 

Power ^ 

You - 1 

Need. 




^»TOOL 

CATAlOGUfc 


CaWOGUC N$2I 


HI6H-CLA$S TOOLS 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 


ARE SHOWN IN 


“The Tool Catalogvie'' 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 
This It the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as ** to what It doing." 


110]VTG01II£RY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET ... NEW YORK CITY 


IDEAL 


COLUMBUS 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


VIII 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 


ORDER BY NAME 


“A. C.” 


THROUGH YOUR 

SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N, Y. 


COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus* Ohio* 


Mr. Morse has made a special stndy of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths and Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of his knowledge and experience. For any branch of your business he 
can tell you of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perliaps you are not an experienced book-keeper and your accounts even 
though few aud small are bothering you. Apply the card ledger system. It will 
lighten your work surprisingly. It is the simplest and most accurate way of 
keeping accounts. 

65 buys a neat Quarter sawed oak tray with dust proof cover, 

—ffol'den oak finish, highly polished, containing 600 linen 
bristol ledger cards, and necessary equipment of indexes. 

Printed matter at best can tell you but little about it. Let us save your time 
and ours by sending an outfit on Approval. Use it freely for thirty days—test 
it in every w ay—if not satisfactory return it at our expense. An actual, practical 
trial is the most convincing argument. 

Ask also for catalog "A", telling of card systems— 
catalog “B” about letter and catalog flies. 

NOW, while you are thinking about it, address Mr. Morse in our care. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 
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“Mechanical Feed” 

Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to run and full power in all kinds 
of wenther. The latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices 7 Well, just cut this 
out and write us before you buy. We 
have tlie best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths aud 
Wheelwrights. 2% to 40 H. P., all 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co. 

La^nsing, MicK. 


D F §■ A I gasoline 


Do you want a reliable engine, one that is 
high-grade, up-to-date and finely finished t 
Ourspecialty is H. P. to 4 H. P. Just the 
sizes you want for shop power. Engines are 
simple and easy to understand. Write us fur 
catalogue ** la.” It tells about “ Regal " En¬ 
gines. 


Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 

Cotdwater, Michigan, 
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Set Your 
Customer's 
Tires While 
He Waits. 


Wood-)VorkIn$ 


Foot and 
Hand Power 


Machinery 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 


THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER. 


House’s Cold Ike 
Setter In Operation 


ONE MAN ^41 

In Twenty Minutes. 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TfRES OR THE BOLTS 

It Does Not Crush or ln|ure 
the Wheel. 


You cannot afford to lose an hour taking^ 
off a tire and setting it the old way, for 

J on can do tt better with this machine in 
ve minutes and save your fuel and bolts. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simply gripe the tire on the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks it in a 
two or three-inch space, cold, just as we 
have been doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they cannot scar nor cup the tire. The wheel 
is screwed down firm against the machine 
so that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them quicklv and nicely, and it is the 
onlv machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily operated as the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven hundred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. 

Will ship on triaL It is manufactured by 


S. N. HOUSE, St. Louis, Mo. 
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are evef\ used in shops having 
motor power. 


Diamond' 

Mortiser. 


No. 6 Union ” Combination Self-Feed Rip 
and Cross-Cut Saw. 


Send for 
Catalogue “ A.’ 


W Considering the quality and quantity of work our machines 

will do, they are the cheapest machines made. They are built 
?!*£Zr for t\ard work, accurate work, and long service. 


‘Rex” Moider. 


THE SENECA FALLS NFG. CO. 


274 WATER STREET 
S«nec« F.Us. N. Y., V.S. A. 


NacSowan S FInIgan Foundry 
and Machine Co. 

SELLING AGENTS, 

41, 42 AND 43 

GAY BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLD ON TRIAL. S ^ S GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 
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THEY PROTECT YOU 

From Inclement Weather. 

JOYCE’S STORM CURTAINS 


make bujfgry or phaeton as WARM 
and DRY as a closed carriage. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. Price is low. County 
rights for s.ale. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Send for particulars. 

«4th and T. H. JOYCE, 
cropseyAve. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DODGE HALEY & CO.* BostOfl, Mass. 



Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 


General Agents for Canedy-Otto M&. Co. Forges ami Drills, 
Phcenix Horse Shoe Co., Neverslip Mfg. Co. Calks an i Tools, 
Peter Wright & Sons. Hay-Budden M^g. Co. AnviK. 


YOUR CHOICE 

rofundtd If not found to bo the boot toi^t bTexioten^. 


Iny Two Pairs for 
11.76. Mofioy 




MADE OF STKCL 




ACMETONfiS COMPAMY 'cHrCAGO**fLL?’ 


POR BLACKSMITHS 
HORSESHOERS 
CARRIAGE SMITHS 
PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 

HARDENING, TEMPERING ANNEALING AND FORGING 
OF STEEL. 

BY JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

A new work treating clearly and conciselv of 
Modem Process for Heating, Annealing, Forging 
WeldiniL Hardening and Tempering Steel. The 
uses and treatment of leading brands, of steel 
explained. ITull of kinks and practical points. 
Cloth Bound. 290 pages, 200 illustrations. 

PRICE - • aa .60 

MODERN BLACK8MITHING. RATIONAL HORSESHOE¬ 
ING AND WAGON MAKING. 

BY J. Q. HOLMSTROM. 

With Rules, Tables and Recipes useful to 
Blacksmiths, Horseshoers and Wagon Makers. 
Cloth bound. Fully illustrated 

PRICE - ai.oo 

PRACTICAL CARRIAGE AND WAGON PAINTING. 

BY M. C. HTLLICK. 

A Treatise on Painting Carriages, Wamnn and 
Sleighs, with full directions for Painting ractory 
Work, Lettering, Scrolling Ornamenting, Var¬ 
nishing and many tested recei^ and formulas. 
Profusely illustrated and bound in cloth. 

PRICE ti.oo 

FOR SALE SY THE 

American Blacksmith Co. 

P. 0. Drawer 974. BUFFALO, N. Y.. U. S. A. 


BOOHS 


ANY BAD DEBTS ON YOUR BOOKS? 


BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS: 

Are yon in symp ithv with a movement to secnre a Lien Law which will make collections simple and sure f How mnch more 
money wonld yon be worth if yon conld collect all yonr bad debts ? 

Wonld yon snpport an effort to raise the prices on w’ork in yonr Connty ? They aren’t any too high now, are they ? 

Read carefnlly the articles on pages 101 and 111 of this issne. If yon are in favor of the movement, let ns have yonr 
snpport. Fill ont and send in the blank below. Keep in tonch with the work that is being done, as told each month in "The 
American Blacksmith, which is vigoronsly backing the movement. The snbscriptiou price is $1.00 per year. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITHS & HORSESHOERS* ASSOCIATION, 

4S3 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please enroll my name as in favor of secnring in this State a Blacksmiths and Horseslioers’ Lien Law, and other benefits 
favorable to the craft. I agree to nse my infineuce personally and by correspondence with my representative in the State LegisLatnre. 

I enclose $1.00 in payment of a year’s snbscription, beginning February, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. NOTE.—If you are already a paid subscriber, scratch this out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local County Associations. 


Name and Address 


Town 


Coimty. 


State 
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A Watch Free] 


AL SHINGLE ROOFING.. 


Every horseshoer 
has constant oppor- 
tunity to examine 
—horses and give ad- 
kcMoMV'’ vice about treatment 

Trade Mark. for blemishes. 

Anv lllArlr^mifh make this advice 

Any BiaCKSmiin can make 

good commission and can get an Ingersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words at^ut 

Quinn's Ointment 

lyrite at onct for full pnrticularx. 

W. B. Eddy & Co.. 6 High St. Whileball, N.Y 


4 4 .i ^ .0 n I The world 8 Greatest and Surest 

(jofnbault s (Jaustic iDalsafne veterinary remedy. 

^ XJCtXOOlJ.1^ Has Imitators, but no Comoetltor 



Imitators, but no Competitors. 

taMespoonfuI of Caustic Balsam will pro- 
Mkr VillCll nillUtj duie more actual results than a whole Ixjttle of 
any liniment or spavin mixture ever made. Every 
bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. 

Write for testimonials showing what the most 
prominent horsemen say of it. Price. $1.50 per 

bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for lis use. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


SURE IN re:svlts. 


Safe, S))ee<K and Positive. Sui>erse<ies all Cautery or Firing. Invaluable 
as a cure for Founder, Wind Pulfs, Thrush, Diphtheria, Skin Diseases, King- 
Ivme. Pink Eye, Sweeny. Bony Tumors, Lameness from Sitavin, Quarter 
Cracks, Scratenes, Poll Evil, P.arasitcs. Removes Bunches or Blemishes, 
Splints, Capped Hock, Strained Tendons. Safe for anyone to use. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 

Toronto. Ont. Cleveland. Ohio. 


I f ■■ 

L*_ 

*• ^ 


Beaudry S Co. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blacksmith intends to present 
with the April issue free to every subscriber a 
handsome reproduction in twelve colors of “ The 
Village Smithy,” painted expressly for The 
American BlacK.smith, by Raphael Beck. 

Send a dollar now for a year e subecriptiou with 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a special Inducement for new subscribers, 
those wmo send their order daring March will 
receiveasa pre/n/um^ither a Handy Bench Level, 
or a Farrier’s Hoof Knife. Don’t miss our fine 
April spring trade issue. Subscribe now so as to 
be sure to get it, with a premium and ‘‘The 
Village Smithy.” 

AM£RICAN BLACKSMITH CO,, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


“HELLO 

YOUS 

FEL¬ 

LERS” 


If you are look¬ 
ing for Gas 
or Gasoline 
Engin eH 
write US for 
our cata¬ 
logue and 
prices o n 
engines be¬ 
fore you 
place your 
order. 

We will tell you something that will surprise you. 
1}^ to 8 H. P. 2 and 4 Cycle Engines. 

BAY STATE MACHINE CO- 

1211 Peach St., ERIE, PA. 



The Beaudry Champlou 


POWER HAMMER 

IS THE BEST 


12 SIZES, 50 to 500 lbs. Weight of Ram 
12 PRICES, - - - $300 to $1100 

ADAPTED FOR. EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FORCING 



Plow Lay 
Welding 
Machine 
and 

Leveling 
Block 
Combined 

An invention to provide a novel, simple, efficient 
and economical method of welding and shaping 
all kinds of plow shares. Indispensable to Every 
Blacksmith. Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. If not 
satisfactory, money refunded. Send for illus¬ 
trated circular and prices. It tells the rest. 

G. S. STROM, White Rock, Minn. 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL'S 


8 Oliver Street 
BOSTON. MASS.. U.S.A. 


CURINE 


The 

Great 


American Veterinary Remedy 


$6 


00 


CASH 

OR. 

C. O. D. 


We Pay the Freight 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ANY POINT IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN. KENTUCKY OR 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WILL EQUALIZE WITH 
.... OTHER POINTS. 


PPCC—Our 1903 Net Price Catalogue 
■ contains Net Prices of every¬ 

thing used by Blacksmiths. Wheelwrights. 
Horseshoers. Etc. 

ASK FOR. IT. 



DESCRIPTI0N-%'-^Sl'5r.*J 

with No. 14 Green or Blue All Wool Fast Color 
Cloth. Back Stays lined. Back Curtain of 
Colored Back 18-oz. Rubber. Colored Back 
Enameled Drill Side Curtains. 


EDMUND H. COOMBS COMPANY 

209-219 E. COLUMBIA STREET - FORT WAYNE. IND. 


Formulated 
by W. A. W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. D.. late 
House Bur- 

} feon, Veter- 
na^ Hospi¬ 
tal Universi¬ 
ty of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A SAFE and 


bone. Bony 
Growths, 
Bbenmatlsm 

Sprung Knees, Lameness of all kinds, eto. 

It is the most Powerful Paint known, and 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH I NO HAIR GONE! 

It effeotn are ABSORBENT, ALTERATIVE, PENETRA- 
TTVEand ANTlSEPTlOand It will reach the deepest neated 

w 2 *wm WAGER $500 bottle of CURINE 

will produce better results than anj paint, liniment or 
spavin cure ever made, and we will give flOO.OO for any 
curable case that It will not cure If used as directed. 
Every bottle is WARRANTED to givu SATisrAonoM I 
Testtmonlals from the beet horsemen in the world. Sold 
by druggists and harness dealers, or expressed from the 

muolMtam.. j 3 B0S8ART 4 CO., 

Send for our M page Little Giant, up-to-date book on 
the principal diseases of the horse, caosee, symptoms and 
treatment^ with testimonials and directions for CURINE. 
By mall free. 
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Chance of sl lifetime 
to fit \ip Sl shop 

Itelow we (rive a Ust of everj’thinij needed to fit up a shop complete with the very 
besttijols and niaclitnery. Our catalogue prices are already much lower than those 
of any other house in the country, and yet we offer this outfit a a big discount from 
our low catalogue prices. There never was such an offer made l^ore and the«e 
never will lie again. It will l»e open for only thirty days and offers you the chance of 
a lifetime to fit up a shop. A.iy other article than those listed below may be sul>sti- 
tuted it you wish and we will put them in at a correspondingly low price. It you are 
fitting up a shop you cannot afford to miss this great offer. 


1 Standard Bellows 86 in. \ 

1 Dock's Nest. \ 

1 125 Wrought Anvil. I _ 

1 No. 08 Sett Feed Drill. I TPl*. 1 ^ 

1 Blacksmith Vise, 60 lbs. I I nf 5S 

1 No. 2 Mole s Tire Shrinker. I * * A 

1 No. 214 Geared Tire Bender. I 

1 No. 00 Stock and Die, Cuts to I w ^ 

\ I Complete 

1 Sheepskin Apron. f 

1 Monkey Wrench, 12 in. I ^ 

4 Doz. Horse Rasps. I M ,2 ^ 

I Pair Hoof Parers, 12 in. I V/ VI 1X 

1 Pope’s Farrier Knife. \ 

1 Cross Pein Sledge, 10 lbs. ) _ 

1 Hand Hammer. / ^_ 

1 Roundi^ Hammer. ^ W m 11 Vr 

1 Fitting mmmer. ^ 

1 H. Bros.* Driving Hammer. 

1 Pair 12in. Pincers. ^ aav 

1 Pair 10 in. Nippers. W 1111 

1 Pair 20 in. Fi<Sc Up Tongs. V V 

1 Pair 16 in. Forging Tongs. w ■ ■ W 

1 Pair 18 in. BlacWnith Tongs. 

1 Hardle% in. Shank. 

1 Cold Cutter. 

1 Hot Cutter. 

1 Set Hammer. 

1 Flatter. 23»i in. Face. / 

1 Pritchei. I 

Send for our 1903 Catalogue, “The Red Book," and learn how to save money on 
every order. 

FT. WAYNE IRON STORE CO. 

1117 CALHOUN ST.. FT. WAYNE, IND, 


OUR. OWN BRAND ANVILS. 


Regular 
Cents 
per Lb. 


H. S. Clip Horn 
9M Cents 
per Lb. 


FULLY 

WAR- 

RANTED 


HIGHLY 

RECOM¬ 

MENDED 



SOLID BOX WROUGHT VISES. 


WHte tor OUR NET 
PRICE CATALOGUE 
showing a COMPLETE 
line of TOOLS and 
EVERYTHING to sup¬ 
ply the BLACKSMITH 

Free. Drop us a. Postal 
Card T€>.dav 

GET IN LINE FOR OUR 

1903 ISSUE 

READY ABOUT MARCH ISCi 
It's ttL Dandy 




THAT TAKE 


Cray Brothers 

CLEVELAND. O. 


I N D I ^ CHIEF 


MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus— 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BLACKSMITHS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


Sold everywhere by 

LEADING DEALERS 

ENQUIRE OF THEM 


HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING. 


VOLUME 2 


Published Monthly at The Holland Building, 451- 
455 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

I ncor|)orated under New York State L^ws. 

Sobscriptlon Price: 

$1.00 per year, postage prepaid to any post office 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscribers, $1.25. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub* 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 

SulMcribe^rs should notify us at once of non¬ 
receipt of paper or change of address. In latter 
ease give both old and new address, 

Correspondeiice on all blacksmithing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and address, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.** Matter for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Send all mail to P. O. Drawer P74. 

Cable address, "Blacksmith,” Buffalo. 
Lieber*s Code used. 


Entered February 12,1002, as second class mail 
matter, post office at Buffalo, N. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 3,1879. 


Shops of Progressive Smiths. 

If you run or work in a shop in which 
you take pride as being a well kept and 
modemly equipped establishment, the 
prize offer made on a following page 
will interest you. Send in a photograph 
and description in the course of the 
next two months. We want to secure 
pictures of the best shops in the coun¬ 
try for reproduction in these columns. 

The American Association 
of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers. 

The few brief notices which have 
appeared in the columns of The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, during the last three 
months, regarding the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Blacksmiths and Horseshoers, 
its aims and purposes, have awakened 
widespread interest, and as a result, a 
great host of letters have been received 
from all sections of the country, testi¬ 
fying to the fact that the time is ripe 
for a movement of this kind. 

On behalf of The American Associ¬ 
ation, we desire to thank all who have 
written and displayed an interest in this 
matter. Up to the present time, the 
number of communications have been so 
great that it has been found impossible 
to reply to all of them, but in a very 
short time literature and other items 
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regarding the plans of the Association 
will be forwarded to all who have ex¬ 
pressed their interest in the matter. We 
wish to remind our many friends who 
have taken this interest from the very 
start, that the work is a large and ambi¬ 
tious one, and cannot be accomplished in 
a day. In fact, it will require consider¬ 
able hard and persistent work. The 
Association and its oflScial organ, The 
American Blacksmith, intend to do 
everything in their power, but it is of 
course necessary to have the Undivided 
support of all craftsmen, the ones who 
are so vitally interested in the matter. 
Naturally, the more who take part in 
the movement, the quicker and surer 
will be its success. 

We wish to hear from every one who 
is directly interested in the matter of 
securing better prices for work and 
obtaining Lien Laws for protection 
from bad debts. It is a well-known 
fact that some men are bom leaders 
and organizers, while others make 
staunch workers when organized and 
directed. We need leaders in this move¬ 
ment. Therefore, the services of several 
enthusiastic and energetic blacksmiths 
can be used to good advantage in every 
State, and we should be glad to hear 
from any such who could devote some, 
or all, of their time to the work of 
getting the smiths in their respective 
States and Counties in line. 

Special Announcement Con¬ 
cerning the April Issue. 

The publishers have decided to make 
the April issue of The American Black¬ 
smith a special spring trade number. 
It is not proposed to do this by decorat¬ 
ing the cover with gaudy colors, but to 
maintain the same general form which 
each issue of the journal at present has. 
The material for the reading pages will 
be selected with more than usual care 
and with special reference to making it 
an unexcelled number. 

In addition, it has been arranged to 
include with the April number, as an 
art supplement, a reproduction in twelve 
colors of the splendid picture painted 


NUMBER. 6 


for The American Blacksmith by 
Raphael Beck,and entitled ‘*The Village 
Smithy."' This will be mailed with the 
April issue, free of charge, to every 
regular subscriber. If you or your 
friends in the craft are not already on 
our lists as subscribers, you should by 
no means miss the special opportunity 
which is thus offered, and you will make 
no mistake in sending in your name at 
once for your yearly subscription, to 
begin with this issue. Special induce¬ 
ments are also offered for immediate 
subscription,as you will see by referring 
to the advertising columns. The picture 
will be an exact fac-simile,on a reduced 
scale, of the oil painting itself, the re¬ 
sult of the highest skill of the litho¬ 
grapher. It will also be finished up 
with the canvas effect to make it a 
faithful reproduction of the original oil 
painting—a splendid picture for fram¬ 
ing, and a most handsome one. 

The central figure is a fine looking 
blacksmith, who is shown pausing for 
an instant at his work to look up at 
some children who have just entered 
the shop. The details are worked out 
with remarkable fidelity to life, and all 
who have seen this latest production of 
Mr. Beck, pronounce it one of the best 
works of this well known artist. We 
are very glad to be able to reproduce 
this splendid painting for the exclusive 
use of our friends, and, as noted above, 
will present it with the compliments of 
The American Blacksmith to all regu¬ 
lar subscribers. 


Artistic Specimens of Wrought 
Iron. 

One of the peculiar characteristics 
of wrought iron is the wide range over 
which its utility extends. Endless are 
the varieties of form and use to which 
it lends itself with equally good results. 

The slender, light effect of a com¬ 
bination of graceful lines in an orna¬ 
mental iron fence and gate is exactly 
what is needed to finish off a beauti¬ 
ful residence—to bound the premises 
effectually without obscuring the view 
of fine buildings and artistically planned 
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lawns. There is, however, one strong 
objection raised to the employment of 
fine work for this purpose — its extreme 
brittleness under the action of frost. 



A UNIQUE CANDLESTICK OF WROUGHT IRON. 


It sometimes even happens that a 
mischievously inclined person, passing 
on a frosty night, will crop off a whole 
row of delicate points from an iron 
fence, like so many poppy-heads. How¬ 
ever, for any but outside fences this 
objection is of little account. 

For interior decoration, wrought iron 
has a pleasing, antique appearance, en¬ 
tirely peculiar to itself. A vast num¬ 
ber of different effects may be secured, 
too, by the different modes of finish. 
For example,an ornament in the rough, 
unpolished state of the metal will look 
quite unlike a similar one highly 
polished. 

The accompanying engravings illus¬ 
trate three very interesting pieces of 
iron work. The first is a delicate 
wrought iron candle-stick of floral de¬ 
sign. The second represents an artistic 
lamp made with globe-support. For 
this photograph, we are indebted to Mr. 
C. D. Hampson, of St. Louis. The third 
engraving is after a photograph of a 
small iron residence-gate, from the 
forge of the George B. Meadows Wire, 
Iron and Brass Works Company, Lim¬ 
ited, Toronto, Canada. 


Kinks and Conveniences in the 
Wagon Shop.—1. 

BY D. W. M. 

The setting of axles, which have been 
bent in an accident, is a frequently 
occurring job in any shop where repairs 
are done on carriage work. 

To take off all the clips, remove the 
axle from its wooden cap or bed and put 
it in the fire to heat, not only spoils the 
paint, but also the quality of the steel 
in the axle. It also involves so much 


time and labor, fitting the axle to its 
bed and getting the correct “set, ’’ that 
modern workmen with any up-to-date 
ideas avoid it by using a much simpler 
process. Since axle-makers have 
learned to use a tougher steel and the 
“converting” process has taken the 
place of the old “case hardening” for 
axle arms, they are less brittle and 
therefore less liable to break. A 
number of hand tools are sold now-a- 
days for setting axles cold, most of 
them on the principle of thumb-screw 
or hand-screw pressure. Some of these 
tools require the wheel to be removed 
while the tool is adjusted to the arm and 
stock, and the pressure is exerted just 
back of the collar. With an axle- 
gauge, set to the axle-arm at the other 
side of the vehicle, 
to use as a guide, the 
bent arm is brought 
to place. Other tools 
permit the wheel to 
remain on the axle. 

The idea is that the' 
axle is more liable 
to remain true, and 
not bend when con¬ 
fined in its box than 
when out of it, and 
less liable to bend 
just forward of the 
collar instead of be¬ 
hind it. Hence, many 
prefer to leave the 
wheel on the axle. 

By measurement of 
track,and diagonally 
from butt of hub to 
upper edge of tire 
on both sides (that 
is, right and left 
wheel), it is found 
whether the axle is 
set properly or not. 

These are convenient 
tools to have. Both 
kinds will be found 
useful at times. 

To set an axle cold 
on the anvil often 
does irreparable 
damage. Sometimes 
the thread end of the 
axle will fly off, 
cracking at the last 
thread groove. 

Sometimes the axle- 
arm itself will crack and fly off at the 
shoulder, or at some point where a deep 
scratch has been made by a grain of 
sand getting into the box. 

In case the thread end drops off, there 
is a tool made which will be found very 


convenient. It drills a hole in the end 
of the axle,cuts the thread in it and on 
the plug, which is to be screwed in very 
tig)it. It also cuts a thread any size to 
fit the axle-nut. 

Where no axle setting tool is at hand 
for setting axles cold, the following 
device may be rigged up in any shop, 
and will be found not only effective and 
rapid in its work, but convenient. It 
is necessary, however, to have floor 
space enough to accommodate a vehicle, 
which any carriage shop must have in 
any event. 

Two eye-staples are fastened firmly 
in the floor, far enough apart to permit 
of use on both sides of a vehicle at 
once: A strong wooden lever, properly 
ironed with a hook at one end,a wooden 


block hollowed at one end to permit of 
fitting on the hub-band and covered 
there with leather to prevent its bruis¬ 
ing the paint. A chain with hooks at 
one end (but with the inside of the 
hooks square to permit fitting firmly 
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around the axle without slipping and 
bruising of paint) and an 8-hook com¬ 
plete the outfit. 

When the vehicle is run into place, 
the chain is adjusted, the block put into 
position either over or under the hub- 
band, as the case may be, the 8-hook is 
put on the axle, the lever brought 
into position, bearing on the block and 
hooked on the 8-hook, and the axle 
gently bent into position. If to be bent 
upward,the chain holds to the fioor and 
the pull is against it. If to be bent 
downward, the chain is fastened to the 
axle at the other side of the vehicle, 
while a wheel board is placed under the 
axle near the point of bending. 

Any shop can provide itself with this 
set of tools and it will be found power¬ 
ful enough to bend the heaviest axles. 
Moreover, the bend is confined to a 
point just back of the collar. By using 
a longer chain, a forward or backward 
bend can be made just as readily as up¬ 
ward or downward,but it maybe found 
necessary to use a brace to prevent the 
gear swinging around, which is easily 
arranged, propping it against one of the 
eye staples. This set of tools is not 
like a compact tool, and cannot be taken 
anywhere, but it has its uses and is very 
effective and free from some of the 
defects which all the small hand tools 
have. 

iTo he continued,) 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter—1. 

M. C. HILX.ICK. 

The Uses of Chamois Skins, Pnmioe 

Stone, Rubbing Stone, Water, Etc. 

An appreciative reader of The 
American Blacksmith desires to know 
how to use the above named material so 
as to make a smooth surface. It must 
be understood, of course, that these 
materials apply to only part of the 
problem of making a surface smooth. 
Lead and roughstuff coats, and varnish 
coats, are likewise necessary, along 
with skill of the trained painter in de¬ 
veloping a level and smooth surface. 

Rubbing stone, or brick, as it is 
variously called, is a composition ma¬ 
terial wrought into blocks of different 
sizes, with which the foundation of 
roughstuff, usually consisting of from 
three to five coats of roughstuff, is 
rubbed to a surface both level and 
smooth. The Eureka Rubbing Stone is 
an American product, and may be had in 
grades running from fine to coarse. 
The medium grade makes a very nice 
stone for rubbing a carriage body. Then 
there is the Schummache Rubbing 


^ck, a material of German manufac¬ 
ture, besides an American-made rubbing 
brick, either of which may be had in 
various degrees of fineness, and are 
especially suited for carriage work. 
These composition rubbing brick and 
stone have almost wholly displaced the 
block pumice stone, or lava, which 
twenty years ago was chiefiy used for 
rubbing roughstuff. The block pumice 
stone was a crumbly, soft, shelly ma¬ 
terial, and small particles were con¬ 
tinually breaking off and rolling under 
the block, scratching and gouging the 
surface, and in the hands of an inex¬ 
perienced workman all sorts of surface 
bruises were constantly made. A very 
fine textured surface can be rubbed with 
the natural lump or block pumice stone, 
but it takes expert knowledge and skill 
to do it. With the rubbing stone or 


soft water is indispensable in the paint 
shop, and especially is it needful in the 
rubbing of roughstuff and varnish. The 
pulverized pumice stone or, as it is not 
infrequently called, pumice-stone-flour, 
is obtained in numerous grades of re¬ 
duction, from No. IJ to No. 00, and 
even finer. The No. 00 and Nd. 000 is 
best adapted for carriage work. Pul¬ 
verized pumice stone is used for rubbing 
varnish. Long before the application 
of rubbing varnish coats, the surface is 
supposed to be, and should be, in fact, 
perfectly level. The coats of rubbing 
varnish are applied for the purpose of 
furnishing a deep, full body of varnish 
with which to hold out the finishing 
coat of varnish and give it a sharp, 
clear brilliancy. These coats of rub¬ 
bing are surfaced with pulverized 
pumice stone and water to make them 



some VERT ARTT8T10 ORNAMENTAIj IRON GATE WORK. 


brick, this trouble is avoided, hence its 
popularity. In rubbing roughstuff with 
block pumice stone, or with the com¬ 
position brick, keep the surface washed 
clean, and use plenty of clean soft 
water. This prevents the stone or 
brick from “gumming” up, affords a 
good cutting surface, and clears the 
surface of all gritty or gummy sub¬ 
stances. A generous supply of clean. 


smooth, and give the finish the desired 
mirror-like effect. 

This, then, is the office of the pulver¬ 
ized pumice stone, i, e., to rub down 
and make smooth the varnish coats. 
To apply the pumice stone and rub it, 
heavy felt, or ordinary carriage top 
cloth, may be used, but the ready pre¬ 
pared felt perforated pads, to be had of 
almost any dealer in paint trade 
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supplies, are to be preferred. These mentioned should be kept in dry, clean 
pads may be bought in different thick- compartments, away from dust and dirt 
nesses of felt, from | to | inch. For rub- and careless handling. 


B 




A 



A HOMB-MADB WBBNCH FOB RBMOTING TIBB BOl/TS. 


bing large surfaces without moldings, 
the thicker pads are best, but for cut-up 
surfaces, with moldings, the thin and 
more flexible pieces are handiest. In 
rubbing varnish or roughstuff, rub with 
straight-away strokes of the arm, and 
avoid circular, or criss-cross motions 
which are liable to disfigure the sur¬ 
face. 

The chamois skin is an important 
part of the varnish surfacing equip¬ 
ment. Under the guise and title of 
chamois skin, a good many sheep pelts 
are palmed off upon the unsuspecting 
painter. The genuine chamois skin is 
a tough, strong leather, yet very soft 
and fine of texture, from which the lint 
is quickly worn. It has to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent the property of taking dp 
water and wiping a wet surface dry. 
On the contr^, the deftly disguised 
sheep-skin is loose textur^, does not 
wear well, and will not dry off the sur¬ 
face like the true chamois skin. The 
latter keeps soft and flexible, whereas 
the sheep-skin, or any other substitute 
skin, gets hard and handles badly. 

It has been a difficult bit of work to 
buy a first-class sponge for carriage 
work, for several months past. A 
sponge, to be of the best service to the 
painter, should be a soft, fleecy growth, 
clean in respect of fibre, and exceed¬ 
ingly tough in texture. In fact, it 
should be tenacious enough in its parts 
to withstand plenty of hard service, and 
yet fleecy enough in fibre to use upon 
the finest surface. It is economy to 
buy the best chamois skins and the best 
sponges. The values of these things 
are not measured by the prices paid for 
them. 

When used sufficiently to discolor 
them, wash the chamois skins and 
sponges in warm water with soap. Then 
rinse in clean water, squeeze dry as 
possible and hang away to dry out 
gradually. In a word, by way of 
concluding, all the materials above 


Intimate knowledge of the materials 
comes only with practice. Careful 
attention to detail in each process will, 
in a short time, build up a firm founda¬ 
tion of experience that will ensure 
satisfactory results. 

A Usefal Bolt Wrench and Its 
Construction. 

G. NABIXX 

I have seen many wrenches for taking 
off tire bolts, but none that I like as 
well as the one shown by the illustra¬ 
tion. I will therefore give a descrip¬ 
tion of how to make one, which can be 
used either for quickly taking off or 
putting on the nuts on tire bolts. 

Take a piece of shaft steel, one inch 
in diameter, and cut off about inches. 
Square the ends and taper slightly, as 
shown at A. Next drill or punch a hole 
through the center of the block and 
follow it up with a square punch or 
mandrel of sufficient thickness to square 
the pole all the way through, just the 
right size to fit the nuts of -^tire bolts 
for buggy wheels. The next thing is 
to cut a groove, as shown at A, and that 
can best be accomplished by having it 
cut in with a lathe. It can be done, 
but not so well, with a mill saw file. 
Next file in the notches but not quite to 
the end, so as to have the ends smooth. 
Next make a shank as shown at B, by 
using soft steel, punching a hole in one 
end and enlarging the same to fit the 
block in the center of A. Shape it as 
shown. Then cut it open, bend apart, 
and close on block, as shown. Next 
fasten a dog with a light spring to keep 
it in place on shank, and the tool is 
ready for use. In using, one simply 
claps the left hand on the block, holding 
it against the felloe and nut, and with 
the other hand use as a ratchet. By 
reversing block, nuts can be quickly 
taken off or put on as required. This 
little tool when properly made will be 
found very useful, and is not difficult 
to make by any good mechanic. 


Every smith of any ingenuity has his 
own particular devices which answer 
his purposes better than anything else, 
but the above tool, I think, is sure to 
meet with approval wherever tried. 


A Convenient Device for the 
Handy Setting of Tires. 

A. N. B8TBS. 

During the hot weather when the 
buggy tires which have been running a 
year or so are all loose, tire setting is 
one of the best paying parts of the 
smith’s trade. It occurs to me to de¬ 
scribe my plan of resetting tires for the 
benefit of those blacksmiths who do not 
possess a tire shrinker. The tool which 
I have, I made myself in about two hours, 
and it works to perfection. 

I first take a piece of tire iron eleven 
inches long, two inches wide and three- 
quarters of an inch thick. To this at 
each end I weld a cross piece of the 
best half-inch Swedish iron, two inches 
wide by eight inches long, making four 
wings or ears, as shown in the figure 
at A. My next step is to punch four 
holes, those on one side of the main 
bar being a J inch by 1 inch and on 
the other side i by ij inches. These 
holes are to accommodate two keys. I 



A 



B 



C 

A NOVBt. CLAMP1I7G TOOL FOB 8BRIKKIBO TTRE8. 

next proceed to bend up the ears of the 
tool, after which I shape the main piece 
to a circle to accommodate the tires 
which are to be shrunk. The finished 
piece with tire in place is shown at B. 
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In setting the tire, first measure it to being improperly set than the public 
find out how much it needs to be shrunk, has any idea of. 

Take for your starting place the first Take a single bugg^ which has run 
space to the right of the double hole, or for two or three years until the tire 
capped joint in the rim, and shrink at needs resetting badly. Some of the 
this place one-half the amount which wheels will be straight on the face side, 
you wish taken up. Then change to others will be out of dish, or have too 

much dish. The same 
measurement which 
will do for one will not 
do for others, so that 
great judgment must 
be used. For a wheel 
which is out of dish, 
place it on your wheel 
bench, screw it down, 
tighten up your wheel 
all around and after the 
rim is well set down on 
the spokes, saw through 
one joint with a good, 
coarse saw. This will 
make an open joint, so 
that your wheel will not 
be rim bound when the 

THE WELL CONDUCTED SHOP OF JAMBS A. HATES. CHARI/TON .. ^ 

CITY, MAHR. tire goes on. You can 

shrink your tire so that 

the right of the next double hole and it is from tV to of an inch smaller 
shrink at this place. In order to do the than the rim. Make your wheel and 
shrinking with the tool which we have tire so that you can put it back just 
described, take a good heat on the tire in the place it came off. Put your wheel 
and bend it over the horn of the anvil, on two trestle benches with the face 
Place the tire in your tool, drive the side up. The benches should be placed 
keys in tight and then hammer down close to the side of the shop, and a cleat 
the bend in the tire, hitting first on one nailed to the wall, high enough above the 
side and then on the other so as to wheel so that you can put a lever under 
prevent kinking. At C is a cross section the cleat and on top of the small end of 



haps no other job is of more frequent 
occurrence in the season to come. 
Many patented devices are advertised 
for the purpose, of which, like every 
other patented article, some are excel¬ 
lent and others not so good. 

A Prize to the Best-Appointed 
Blacksmith Shop. 

Concerning the up-to-date blacksmith 
and his opposite—-of the Tom Tardy 
stamp—much has been written and 
said, but not too much. In fact, not 
enough can be said to encourage the 
smith to rise to the occasion and throw 
off the worn-out customs of old times. 

In passing through different cities 
and villages, one cannot help noticing 
how varied in appearance are the estab¬ 
lishments that bear the name of * * black¬ 
smith shop.” It is not the size nor the 
scale upon which business is carried 
on, but the general air of the place, 
that makes the difference. A very 
small shop, whose owner is a poor man 
(just starting out perhaps), is often 
absolutely up-to-date and full of life 
and business. On the other hand, a 
large concern, owned by a smith of long 
experience (and set, old-fashioned meth¬ 
ods) may have that tumble-down, 
falling-to-pieces look that indicates a 
shiftless, neglectful owner. The former 
is on the ascending track, the latter on 
the descending, for intelligent manage¬ 
ment is bound to win. 

The accompanying engravings are 


of the tool, showing tire held securely your hub. By means of such a lever from photos of two shops that may be 

in place by the keys binding upon it. arrangement, you can 

This will result in a good job. The tire pry your wheel into 
will be thick only at this place, and is dish, 
much better than hammering over a If your wheel has too 
kinkand then welding it down, as I have much dish in it, before 

seen some smiths do. The latter pro- you put on your tire, 

ceeding invariably results in a burst tighten your wheel up 

when running over rough roads. Also, and saw the joint as 

any smith knows how hard it is to cut above. Then shrink your 

and take up an old tire without a helper tire until your wheel 

to hold it while you punch the holes, and tire measure just 

For this reason I think it is much the same. Next put on 

easier to shrink by the use of the tool your tire. In some cases 

which I have just described. I can it will dish your wheel 

shrink a tire J by | of an inch in one too much. Again if your 

heat. wheel has more dish 

The reason you shrink in two places is than it ought to have, 

that your tire will then go back on with say i an inch after the 

the bolts in the old holes very much tire is taken off, you can 

more easily than if you shrink the tire have your tire tV an 

all on one side, for if you do this, your inch larger than the rim, or you will taken as types. The first is owned by 
holes in the tire will miss the holes in dish it so much that you will ruin the Mr. James A. Hayes of Charlton City, 

the rim nearly all the way around. The wheel, or the appearance of it. Of Mass. A certain spick-and-span air 

buggy tire is one of the most difficult course it would do some service after about this shop indicates a manager of 

jobs which the smith has to deal with that, but it would never be a first-class scientific principles. The other cut 

to give entire satisfaction. It may be wheel again. represents a shop in North Carolina, of 

said that more wheels are ruined by Shrinking and setting tires,—per- which nothing need be said. 
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In order that the readers of The 
American Blacksmith may exchange 
ideas regarding the best-appointed 
shop,a prize will be given to the person 
sending to The American Blacksmith, 
P. 0. Drawer 974, Buffalo, N. Y., a 
photo, or photos, of the establishment 
standing nearest the high-water mark 
of merit. Any one may compete for 
this prize, whether he be the owner of 
the shop or not, the only condition being 
that persons sending in photographs in 
competition shall be regular subscrib¬ 
ers to The American Blacksmith. 
Photographs should be clear and should 
be accompanied by the name of the pro¬ 
prietor, a brief description of the class 
of work done in the shop, and a short 


list of the tools and their make. This 
competition will remain open until May 
first. In this connection also, we should 
like to receive photographs of the 
poorest appearing shops, those of the 
unprogressive, tumble-down order. All 
names will be omitted if such are pub¬ 
lished, and suitable reward made to the 
person sending in photograph of the 
shop which we consider shows the 
worst conditions. Some of these may 
serve as a glaring example of how the 
American blacksmith’s shop should not 
look. 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—5. 

W. B. RBID. 

Why eVS’s Frame Broke. 

A new engine, 973, of a large, powerful 
type, was recently designed and con¬ 
structed. Although scarcely a year in 
service, she came into the. shop lately 
badly crippled with a broken frame. 
The two front toes or rail braces were 
broken entirely off, and the main braces 
between the pedestals broken in three 
places. Fig. 24 shows how it looked. 

The companion frame showed no de¬ 
fect whatever. The engine had been 
in no collision, nor had it suffered 
unusual shock of any kind. The frame 
appeared of excellent design, its mas¬ 
sive proportionsdisarmingany suspicion 
of overloading. Why did it break? “It 
broke of its own accord because it had 
to,” remarked old Jerry Overalls in 
reply to a query of his gang-boss; and 
there is probably more significance in 
the expression than appears upon the 
surface. A glance at the frame shows 


the breakage to be due to two causes: 
First, too great tension or strain in the 
back of the frame seen in the long bow¬ 
like sweep of the back. Secondly, care¬ 
less, inferior workmanship in the weld¬ 
ing of the braces, evident in the coarse, 
brittle appearance of the broken parts, 
occurring in each instance at the point 
of the weld. Had these braces been 
welded thoroughly, they might have 
resisted indefinitely the tension in the 
back of the frame. In giving way, they 
simply allowed the frame to spring back 
to the original curve left there in 
process of manufacture. But why this 
original curve ? Many years’ experience 
in locomotive contract shops enables 
me to answer the question. 


Working under a schedule of prices, 
often affording little if any margin, 
the frame-maker, as a role, is not over 
particular in the methods followed in 
turning out the work in paying quan¬ 
tities. Quantity rather than quality, 
the quickest rather than the best meth¬ 
ods are naturally chosen, resulting 
ultimately in expensive frame repair. 
When welding pedestals in place, it is a 
common practice to leave a curve the 
whole length of the back of the frame, 
calculated to pull straight with the 
shrinkage of the braces, which in the 
frame (Fig. 24), are welded in six 
places. Supposing (which is not always 
the case) that the first three welds are 
allowed to cool entirely before the 
three last or binding welds are taken, 
this would still leave, at fair estimate, 
I inch of shrinkage. A very slight 
curve the whole length of the frame 
would meet this requirement, and, if 
the braces were substantially welded, 
probably without much detriment to 
the frame. 

Still the strain is there, and under 
conditions of hurried production is 
likely to be excessive; the more es¬ 
pecially when we consider, along with 
this, another bad practice, largely fol¬ 
lowed, of straightening or lessening the 
curve upon the back of the frame by 
hammering or peening the same across 
the anvil. Heavy forgings whose sur¬ 
faces are to be planed should never be 
straightened in this way. The peening 
simply acts as wedges at the points so 
treat^, affecting only temporary re¬ 
sults. The iron will relax and assume 
its original bend as soon as the surface 


is planed. An old frame, whose sur¬ 
faces are already planed, can be 
straightened safely in this way. But 
the tension of an unfinished frame-back, 
it will readily be perceived, might be 
doubled by this practice. The exces¬ 
sive curve upon the back of 973’8 
frame (Fig. 24), seems to indicate the 
conditions that have just been de¬ 
scribed. 

Inferior workmanship in the welding 
of the braces was also a contributory 
cause of breakage. The scarfs are often 
hastily and improperly made. The V 
plugs are heated or “roasted” to an 
extreme degree to ensure welding in 
one heat, while the brace is very often 
not hot enough. A perfect amalgama¬ 
tion of the parts under such conditions 
is simply a physical impossibility. The 
fibre and elasticity of the iron are de¬ 
stroyed, as seen in the coarse, granular 
or crystalline appearance of the frac¬ 
tured parts, illustrated also to some ex¬ 
tent in the conduct of the frame under 
the tool of the planer, when the iron, 
following the tool in fibrous, elastic 
ribbons upon each side of the scarfs, 
crumbles into granular particles at the 
points of the weld. 

Another element of weakness is the 
forging of the extension or stub upon 
the pedestal, to which the brace is 
welded from the solid. This makes a 
weak, cross-grain iron where both the 
weld and bolt hole of the pedestal 
binder occur (Fig. 24, C). A better, 
if less speedy, method is to forge the 
pedestal as in Fig. 25, A, bending the 
same in the V tool under the hammer, 


Fig. 26. PROPERLY FORGED PEDESTAL 8HOW1KO 
TTNirOBM GRAIN OF IRON. 

Fig. 26. METHOD OF REPAIRING FRONT END OF 
LOOOMOTTYE FRAME. 

B, then cutting out the recess at the 
top, C. This gives a uniform grain of 
iron, as shown by the lines of direction 
in Fig. 25, and carries the weld safely 
beyond the hole of the pedestal binder. 
This method, we are aware, may not 
always be practicable, especially in the 
case of the extremely heavy frames we 
are considering, still, it emphasizes the 
necessity of greater care in forging 
such parts as these from the solid. 


C 




B 

A 


Fig. 24. FRAME OF ENGINE 078, SHOWING FRACTURES. 
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A frame can be made free from strain 
if necessary time and care are taken. 
The back should be perfectly straight 
to begin with and straight when com^ 
pleted. The shrinkage of the braces 
can be equalized by heating one of the 
pedestals immediately after making the 
binding weld in the brace. The pedestal 
bending slightly towards the brace re¬ 
lieves all tension. An examination of 
the two front braces, or rail splice, 
which we mentioned as being broken 
entirely off (Fig. 24, E, D), showed the 
iron of both to be exceedingly coarse 
and granular. The upper brace (Fig. 
24, A), being an extension of the frame 
back, indicates the poor quality of the 
whole frame. This point is of some in¬ 
terest and importance, showing that 
mere ponderousness, so characteristic 
of locomotive frames of recent design, 
may not be a proof of proportionate 
strength, compared 
with the lighter lo¬ 
comotive frames of 
older construction. 

And for the simple 
reason, that the diffi¬ 
culty of working and 
handling frames of 
such unwieldy size is 
likely to result in the 
quality of the material 
^ing sacrificed to 
weight and propor¬ 
tion. 

The same is true of 
the building of the 
frame as of the forg¬ 
ing of the parts. The 
examination of many 
broken frames of this 
class would seem to 
justify this conclu¬ 
sion. The appearance 
of the broken brace 
(B, Fig. 24), shows it to have been 
welded by a lap scarf—a very excellent 
way if properly done. But here also, 
we find the proof of hurried, careless 
work. ‘ Part of the surfaces have that 
glazed slaggy appearance, familiar to 
the smith, where a weld has been at¬ 
tempted with imperfect, dirty heats, 
a few patches, here and there> of 
a clean, broken, fibrous appearance, 
showing how slenderly the parts had 
been held together. The weld was 
made under the steam hammer. The 
parts being dirty, and probably poorly 
scarfed, slipped beneath the blow of 
the hammer. After a short time in 
service, this brace broke at the weld, 
throwing the whole burden upon the 
upper brace, which, being of poor 


quality, also broke, as shown in Fig. 
24, A. A contributory cause of weak¬ 
ness was the presence of a large, 
tapered, splice bolt-hole. 

Jerry Overalls was right, 973's 
frame broke because it had to. It was 
built that way and sooner or later the 
result was inevitable. We repaired the 
frame as follows: 

The back was first straightened. The 
braces were then welded. After each 
binding weld, a good heat was taken in 
the centre of the brace and a heavy 
square bar of iron wedged between the 
pedestals. This stretched the brace, 
in cooling, sufficiently to overcome the 
shrinkage. For the repair of the front 
end, two new pieces were forged, 
scarfed and welded with separate heats, 
as in Fig. 26, which shows the frame 
laid upon its side, lengthw'ays, across 
the anvil-block; the pedestal braced 


against a square block, in the hole of 
the anvil, to resist the blow of the ram 
with which the parts are driven to¬ 
gether. Two good, slow side heats com¬ 
pleted the job. 


A Typical York State Shoeing 
Shop. 

The accompanying engraving shows 
a very neat shop, being a reproduction 
of a photograph sent us by Mr. Sandford 
Hill, of Peekskill, N. Y. The shop is 
21 by 40 feet, with an addition in the 
rear of 20 by 20 feet, where the stock 
is kept. The shop runs two fires, and 
is principally occupied for shoeing 
work. Mr. Hill states that he has 
had nineteen years^ experience, making 
a specialty of road and race horses, but 


he also modestly states that he thinks 
he has lots to learn yet. 

Fuel Costs of Power. 

BILLY BUNTZ. 

Power will prove beneficial in any 
shop. It makes work easier, quicker 
of performance, invites trade, increases 
the output and enables the user to meet 
competition. To be economical^ how¬ 
ever, much depends upon the kind of 
power. Some prime movers cost more 
for maintenance than the hire of labor 
for running small machines by hand, 
and, of course, with such, a man’s 
pocket-book needs a tonic. 

This is where the fuel cost of power 
comes in. In order to prove profitable, 
a power must be not only inexpensive 
as to repairs, but economical in fuel 
consumption as well. This fuel economy 
amounts to considerable, even in a 
small unit, as one kind 
of engine may burn 
fuel costing a couple 
of dollars or more a 
day, while another 
may be only one-half 
or one-third as ex¬ 
pensive. Using an en¬ 
gine which is costly 
in fuel is like having 
a pocket with a hole 
in it. Unfortunately, 
however, a fuel-glut- 
ton can’t be choked 
off. It is therefore 
well when contem¬ 
plating the installa¬ 
tion of power to con¬ 
sider the practice of 
other folk and profit 
by their experience, 
rather than buy any 
kind of power and dis¬ 
cover you have made 
a mistake when it is too late to change. 

The cost for fuel per horse-power per 
hour or day in some cases is difficult to 
practically compute. After itis figured, 
it usually comes out differently in 
practice. In order to figure the fuel 
cost of a steam engine it is necessary 
to know the price of coal or wood, its 
quality or the number of heat units a 
certain quantity of it contains, the 
area of the heating grate, the kind of 
feed-water heater, the draught or 
smokestack, the number of flues, the 
size of the boiler, etc. When these 
are accurately computed and the engine 
installed; a coal strike sends prices up 
into the garret, and you are burning a 
lot of money for very little service. 
This is to say nothing of cleaning flues. 
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raking clinkers and waiting on steam. 
A 4team engine transmits to the driving 
pulley only 10% of the fuel energy 
which the coal contains, while the gas 
engine transmits about ^%. 

With wood at only $2 a cord, a year 
ago a smith in a Missouri town was 
operating a steam engine at a cost of 
75 cents a day for fuel alone. He 
found it profitable to give it a rest by 
installing a gasoline engine, the fuel for 
which cost him but 25 cents a day. 
Pirtle& Co.,of Wilsey, Kan., who have 
a 2J-horsepower Weber engine, say they 
have used it eight months whenever 
needed, in pulling an emery wheel, drill- 
press and other small machines, at a 
cost of only $5 for gasoline. Surely 
no cheaper power could be desired. 

Electric power is a little fancy for 
the small shop, as the average smith 
knows little about electrical appliances. 
Then again, a generator has to be used, 
and a generator requires power to 
run it. In the cities the current is 
furnished by a power plant at a 
cost of several cents per kilowatt 
(equal to 1.34 horse-power) per 
hour. As the charge schedule for 
electric power is generally ar¬ 
ranged on a sliding scale, which 
makes the cost higher for small 
quantities than for large quanti¬ 
ties, the small shop gets the higher 
end. 

The charge for current in several 
cities is here given, being figured 
on a horse-power basis for convenience. 

In Philadelphia the charge for current 
is at the rate of 7J cents.per horse¬ 
power per hour. Thus, a 2i horse¬ 
power would cost 18| cents per hour, 
or $1.87i for 10 hours’run. However, 
a discount of 33^ per cent, is allowed 
where the current is used all day, which 
would make the net charge of $1.25 per 
day. This is a fair average of running 
a shop by motor. In St. Louis the 
charge for current is at the rate of 6 
cents per horse-power per hour, or 60 
cents per horse-power per day, which 
would make a 2J horse-power cost 
$1.50. In Minneapolis, electric current 
costs 7J cents per kilowatt for the first 
two hours; 5 cents per kilowatt for 
the next three hours, and 2 cents per 
kilowatt for the next five hours. In 
Portland, Ore., the charge is at the 
rate of $9.50 per horse-power per 
month, or $23.75 for 2J horse-power. 

Those gas engines which have a mixer 
for vaporizing the gasoline into gas are 
the most economical on gasoline. The 
consumption by a small engine is only 
one gallon of gasoline per horse-power 


per ten hours, or 2i gallons a day for 
a 2i horse-power. This is assuming 
that the engine is running all daylong. 
If it is used only half the time, the con¬ 
sumption will be only half, or if at times 
the engine is pulling only one or two 
small machines requiring, say one horse¬ 
power, the consumption by a 2i-horse- 
power engine would be the same as 
though the engine were of only one 
horse-power, the extra power being 
held in reserve by a governor. Con¬ 
sequently, the cost for gasoline is pro¬ 
portional with the load the engine is 
pulling, and the smith gets the benefit 
of receiving power at a cheap rate. 

The cost per gallon for gasoline varies 
in different cities. In Minneapolis it 
is 12J cents a gallon when delivered by 
a tank wagon, or 15 cents a gallon by 
the barrel. In Hartford,Conn.,gasoline 
is 14 cents a gallon; in St. Louis, 12 
cents; in Portland, Ore., 19i cents. 


carrying 500 feet of belt and driving 
the following machines: 

Little Giant trip hammer, made by 
Mayer Bros., Mankato, Mum., emery 
wheels, band saw, forge blower, grind¬ 
stone, disc-sharpener, drill-press, turn¬ 
ing lathe and a 7-inch buhr feed mill. 

Mr. Schmidt is delighted at receiving 
so much power at so little fuel ex¬ 
pense, and says he will gladly give in¬ 
formation about his shop to anybody. 
He says his Little Giant Hammer is all 
right, and he thinks it the best for the 
smith shop. It requires only about one 
horse-power, he says, and a gas engine 
is just the thing for pulling it, together 
with other machines. 



A Price Schedule firom Arkansas. 

The following is a list of prices and 
costs, which prevail at the present at 
Western Grove, Arkansas, as sent to 
us by O’Daniel & Price of that place. 
Shoeing, No. 1 to No. 3, $ 0.70 


6 , 


1.00 

35 

.20 

1.00 


TURKISH HOR8E8HOBS. A, STTUD USED TWO OBNTUBIBS . 
B, SHOE NOW USED IN TURKEY. 


It costs more to run on gas than it 
does on gasoline. The consumption of 
city gas by the besrt gas engines is 
about 25 cubic feet per horse-power per 
hour. Thus, a 2i-horsepower gas engine 
would consume 62J cubic feet per 
hour, or 625 cubic feet in ten hours, 
which, with gas at $1 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, as it is in most cities, as in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Hartford, 
Conn., would cost 62J cents per day, 
or about one-half as much as electric 
power. 

Aside from the fuel cost of a gas or 
gasoline engine, with an engine of this 
kind the smith has his own complete 
power plant, which, being a simple one, 
he can handle it easily, starting up or 
shutting down as many times a day as 
he likes. 

Herman Schmidt of Hanover, Kansas, 
says his 2i-hor8epower engine costs 
him only about 20 or 25 cents a day 
for gasoline. The engine is in the 
cellar and is belted to a shaft near the 
ground, thence to a countershaft near 
the ceiling, and from it to a second 
countershaft. There are 12 pulleys 


Shoeing, No. 4 to No 
New tires, each, . . . 

Setting old tires, each. 

New buggy tires, each, 
Removing and filling, per 
spoke, .... 

Sharpening straight plows, 
Horseshoes, cost in shop 

per pound,. 

Toe steel. 

Store nails, per pound, 

Peidmont coal in shop, per 
ton,.14.75 


.15 

.05 

.04J 

.04i 

.14 


The Turkish Horseshoe, 

Old and New. 

Different nations employ very differ¬ 
ent devices to serve the same purpose. 
It is interesting to notice these differ¬ 
ences and to trace the reasons for 
them. 

Mr. M. Raeplinger,of Church Creek, 
Md.,sends us a model and an interesting 
description of the Turkish horseshoe. 
He has his information at first hand, 
describing what he himself has seen. 
It is interesting to note that, although 
Mr. Raeplinger is a blacksmith over 
fifty years of age, and eight years ago 
had never heard a word of English, he 
can now read and write the language 
very well. 

In Bosnia, Turkey, the horses in com¬ 
mon use are ponies, consequently the 
shoes are very small. Where our 
horses are shod with a rim of iron, 
which leaves the center of the sole un¬ 
covered, the Turkish shoe consists of a 
solid disc of iron, with a small rim 
welded on around the curved edge, as 
shown at B. A circular hole in the 
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center, of about half an inch in diameter, 
runs out in a slit to the back of the 
shoe. This hole and slit enables the 
smith to adjust the shoe, shear-fashion, 
to the pony’s hoof. Eight nail holes 
appear around the front of the shoe, by 
means of which it is fixed to the foot. 



REPAIRING A BROKEN GTTN HAMMER. 


These shoes are made by machinery, 
says Mr. Raeplinger, as it would not pay 
a smith to make them by hand. But 
the oddest part of it all is that the 
horses are shod only upon the fore feet 
—the Turk considering that enough to 
protect the horse’s hoofs from stones 
and stumps. 

In olden times the Turks made their 
horseshoes somewhat differently. The 
Hungarian farmers sometimes turn up 
specimens of these old shoes in plowing 
their fields. At A is shown a Turkish 
horseshoe, dating back to the year 1683. 


Pointers on Flue Welding. 

WM. BALDWIN. 

As to welding flues, I shall try to 
give a plain and simple idea of the 
way I weld them. First of all, I cut 
my tips about eight inches long. Then 
cut off the ends of all the flues far 
enough back to have them good and 
sound. Heat the end of the long flue 
and place it over the point of the anvil 
horn, resting the end on a bench of 
some kind a little lower than the horn 
of the anvil. Begin to scarf about i 
of an inch of the flue, so that when you 
are finished the scarf will be about i 
an inch long. Always scarf a flue in 
one heat. Care must be taken not to 
get too high a heat. 

After you have scarfed all the flues, 
begin with the tips, and swell them out 
over the horn. Next take the flue and 
rest the scarfed end on the anvil, and 
the other end on the floor; heat the tip 
again, and drive on just solid enough to 
stay on well. See that the tip fits down 
on the flue tightly on the outer edge. 
Then lay down again and proceed as 
before, until you have them all fitted. 
Next coke enough coal to finish welding 
all the flues. Make a clean fire, place 
the flue level in the fire, with a good 
backing of something solid behind the 


flue tip, so as to keep the flue and tip 
together while in the fire. Now make 
a crotch out of box iron, or any thin iron, 
to fit in the hardy hole to rest the flue 
in. Proceed to heat, keeping wet coal 
packed tight on both sides of flue and 
tip, turning until hot all around. Then 
put on borax. Be careful not to burn, 
and when you have a welding heat in 
one place, turn, and hammer lightly and 
quickly, turning all the time. 

I have used this method with great 
success. When tips are over eight 
inches long, they are hard to keep in 
place. Some smiths use a rod through 
the flue with nuts and washers, but I 
can tip a flue while I am changing the 
rod from one to another. All I consider 
necessary to make a perfect job is a 
good, tight lap, a good, clean fire, and 
a great deal of experience. 

The Repair of Broken Grun 
Hammers. 

ADAM T. WIBLE. 

I give herewith the way in which I 
mend breechloading gun hammers, and 
having a great deal of this work to do, 
thought that it might be useful to some 
brother blacksmith who would other¬ 
wise have to wait untii a new one was 
ordered and run the risk at the same 
time of not getting a hammer which 
would match. 

To repair the work, I file a dovetailed 
slot in the old bottom part, hammer out 
a suitable piece for the top part and 
notch it to fit the hammer. I then 
rivet and braze which gives a very satis¬ 
factory job. 


The Blacksmith’s Work 
in Utah. 

J* Ha JHNSKH* 

At your request, I will write a few 
lines about the different classes of work 
which prevail here at different seasons 
of the year. I would say in the first 
place, however, that I am never idle, for 
when orders do not keep me busy, 1 keep 
myself busy, stocking up with clevises, 
wagon wrenches, king bolts and queen 
bolts, such as are called for during the 
busy months. 

February is my dullest month, and, 
as a rule, there is little work in March, 
although this month is somewhat 
better, as some wideawake farmers 
bring in their work at this time, before 
I am extremely rushed. April is a busy 
month, as a rule, for the farmer is put¬ 
ting in his crops, and the plows, har¬ 
rows and seeders must be taken care 
of. There is still a good deal of plow 
work in May, and some wheel work also. 


June, as a rule, being quite hot, there is 
considerable tire wor^ and also mow¬ 
ers, horse-rakes and derricks to be re¬ 
paired. In July, tire work principally 
prevails. I have sometimes reached as 
high as fifty a week besides wood work 
and other odd jobs. August is about 
the same as July. I also have thrashers 
in these two months to look after. 
September is a good month for tire 
work, and the last part of the month 
some plow work also is brought in. In 
October tire work and plow work oc¬ 
cupies the most of my time. In Novem¬ 
ber I have a slight amount of tire work. 
In December, which is one of our winter 
months, I do considerable work on ice 
tongs, but of late years have had little 
or no sleigh work. January has been 
very good with me this winter and I 
have built one pair of bobs, and a hay 
derrick, besides other odd jobs. 

There is always a whole lot of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of work throughout the 
year which are too numerous to men¬ 
tion. My work is of a varying nature. 

Flue Welding. 

JOHN KOIBTROM. 


I take a piece of steel shaft about 
ten inches long and large enough to go 



into the flue. To this I weld a good, 
strong head, as shown at A. I next take 
a new piece of flue, cut it in lengths of 
seven inches, opening the ends while 
hot, and scarfing them, a^ at B. I next 
thin the old flues, not shown in the 
figure, so that they will easily go into 
the scarf on the short pieces, B. Heat 
the mandrel and place the short piece 
on it as shown at C. Then drive the 
old flue inside the piece B. Next tap 
the edges down with the hammer, take 
a good heat with borax and tap with a 
light hammer while you are turning in 
the fire. Use a small, strong fire. 
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The Things to Talk. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

Talk happiness; this world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly 
rough; 

Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 

And speak of those to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent, and grief, and pain. 
Talk faith; the world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 
If you have faith in Gk)d or man or self. 
Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 
Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall 
come; 

No one will grieve because your lips are 
dumb. 

Talk health; the dreary, never-changing 
tale 

Of fatal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, nor interest, nor 
please 

By harping on that minor chord—disease. 
Say you are well, or all is well with you, 
And God will hear your words and make 
them true. 



Oheer up! Winter is on the wane. 


How many dollars lost last year by 

bad debts ? 

« 

A good blacksmith is greatly needed 
at Shindlar, S. D. 

What’s your opinion about your pres¬ 
ent prices for work ? 

The country shop now begins to sing 
a song of plow shares. 

Have you profited by the universal 
opinion regarding power in the sliop? 
What kind have you adopted ? 

To nm down a competitor shows only 
that you have to convince people, by 
words, of your own superiority. 

Do not be content to sit still half way 
up on the ladder of success. Other i^eople 
who keep on climbing will walk right 
over you. 

Pride yourself on keeping your shop, 
or your particular part of it, neat, clean 
and tidy. It may take a little effort, but 
it’s worth while. 

Under which head will you enter the 
photographs of your shop in our prize 
comi)etition — the best-appointed or the 
worst-appointed ? 

The blacksmith’s apron was used by 
King Arsaces of Persia as a sacred banner 
in B.O. 250, and was called by the Per¬ 
sians ‘ ‘Darafsa-I-Kawani. ’ ’ 

Are you in line for a copy of “ The 
Village Smithy P ” All subscribers will 
receive a splendid reproduction of this 
handsome painting, by Raphael Beck, as 
an art supplement with our April issue. 


Horseshoeing at the Willage Smithy” 

is the subject of two of the largest and 
most beautiful taiiestries in the Palace of 
the Escurial, Madrid, Spain.* 

Our grandfathers had none of today’s 
advantages in the way of improved tools 
and labor-saving devices. Are you doing 
any work just as your grandfatlier did it? 

King of his own dominions, however 
humble, is the shopowning blacksmith. 
The man who works for an employer all 
his life, even at a higher wage, never at¬ 
tains to tliis position. 

New blacksmith fires will be installed 
by the Canada Switch and Spring Com¬ 
pany, Montreal, Quebec; The Thomas 
Wright Company, Jersey City, N. J., and 
Mr. T. Hoffmire, Bloomington, Ill. 

New fires will be iJut in by the follow¬ 
ing firms: Schenectady Railway Com¬ 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; Risdon Iron 
and Locomotive Works, San Francisco, 
Cal., and Robert Holmes & Bros., Dans- 
ville, ni. Signs of good times. 

The approach of spring—the opening 
up of the year — must bring to mind the 
work of last spring and lead to compari¬ 
sons of present methods with those of last 
year. Are they favorable ? What im¬ 
provements do they suggest ? 

A new factory for the manufacture of 
wagons, sleighs, etc., will shortly be built 
by Mr. E. G. Grensmer, Sauk Center, 
Minn. The Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich., are also about to 
equip their blacksmith shop. 

The smith’s vocatioh indicates the 
trend of civilization’s progress. In olden 
times he fasliioned the sword, shod the 
war horse, and renewed the dungeon 
chains. Today he makes the plow, shoes 
the dray horse and repairs the intricate, 
new farming implements. 

The foreman blacksmith is not always 
he who knows the most, but is rather 
chosen for his ability to handle his men 
most intelligently, and to plan the execu¬ 
tion of the shop’s work to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Those who use their heads go 
quickest to the front. 

The blacksmiths and helpers em¬ 
ployed by the Chicago Shipbuilding Com- 
I)any at South Chicago followed the 
example of the boilermakers, iron ship¬ 
builders and ship-carpenters recently and 
went on a strike. The unions demand a 
nine-hour day with advanced wages. 

Catalogues tell the tale of improved 
tools and advanced ideas. Write to the 
manufacturers in your line and get their 
latest publications. They are always 
glad to send them, and even if you don’t 
intend to buy at once they are a good 
thing to have on hand, if one wishes to 
keep in touch with new ideas. 

Are you interested in the American 
Association and its campaign for lien laws 
and higher prices? Full information for 
starting County Associations will be fur¬ 
nished to any smiths in counties where 
such organizations do not exist. By such 


plans the benefits of biutual agreement 
among the smiths can be secured. Even 
if only a small start be made, the advan¬ 
tages will be most apparent, and the or¬ 
ganization be gradually worked up to in¬ 
clude every shop in the county. 

A jack-of-all-trades many a blacksmith 
must be in order to undertake all the jobs 
brought to him, but tliere is no reason 
why he should be “master of none.” 
One special class of work is always more 
to his liking and more in his line than 
others. He may have just a little trick, 
peculiar to himself, of turning out 
a certain piece of work. In the midst 
of the widest diversity is always a 
cliance for making a special study of some 
given branch. It pays to excel even in 
one small kink; for this is an age of 
specialists. Look out for your specialty. 

Is there any one of our readers who 
does not approve of the American Associ¬ 
ation of Blacksmitlis and Horseshoers, its 
aims and purposes? Tims far every one 
lias spoken in favor of it—and why not ? 
Every honest, hardworking blacksmith 
should be insured against bad debts by 
lien laws. He should get his money for 
the material and labor put into the work, 
together with liis small margin of profit, 
promptly and without fail. He should join 
with his associates and command greater 
respect by advancing and maintaining liis 
prices for work proportionate to present 
increased cost of materials and living ex- 
I)ense8. If this is not done, the shops that 
are always busy, whether the times are 
good or bad, make more profit in dull 
times than when the whole country is 
prosperous, which is a condition that 
never sliould exist, and wliich should be 
remedied. 

He reasons like a lawyer, does Tom 
Tardy. When asked, the other day, how 
and why he did work so much cheaper 
than other smiths, Tom replied, “Well, 
you see, it’s just this way.” Tlien he 
went on to tell how there are three other 
smiths, all within short distance of him, 
and the four of them have each been try¬ 
ing to secure the balance of the trade. 
Tom found himself falling behind in the 
race—in fact, he said he had no trade at 
all. So instead of finding out wherein 
lay the superiority of his rivals and set¬ 
ting about to excel them, he commenced 
to cut prices. To make a living thus, he 
was obliged to buy the cheapest materials 
on the market, and repairs and improve¬ 
ments in the shop became out of the 
question. Being unable to afford any 
help, he cannot take time to do really 
careful work. This cheap system at¬ 
tracted a certain class of “ cheap Johns,” 
who now have become Tom’s establislied 
patrons. 

And so he jogs along, living from hand 
to mouth; and so he will continue, until 
one fine day his business will just go out 
of existence like an old bumt-out candle. 

This is entering the field of competition 
from the wrong end. If Tom Tardy had 
set a high standard with high prices, high 
class materials and work, he might have 
gained a high class patronage — people 
who want good work at any reasonable 
price, and the other three smiths would 
have had to look out sharply for trade. 
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American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers. 
Aims, Notes and Suggestions. 

The American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers has been duly 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, and by reason of such in¬ 
corporation has now the necessary 
authority to institute, organize, and 
grant charters to local county associa¬ 
tions in any or all States of the Union. 
As to the name, we wish to explain that 
it is intended to include every branch of 
the craft allied to blacksmithing, or 
going under that general name, such as 
wheelwrighting, wagon or carriage 
building, general repairing, horseshoe¬ 
ing, blacksmithing of every kind and 
class. 

The movement now on foot under the 
auspices of the above named Association 
needs but little introduction to the 
regular readers of The American 
Blacksmith, but as this issue of the 
journal will go to many craftsmen 
hitherto unacquainted with the work 
now being instituted for the benefit of 
the smiths of this country, it is thought 
best to recapitulate the points which 
have been told in preceding issues. 

The American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers has been formed 
for the purpose of promoting the ma¬ 
terial, every-day welfare of blacksmiths, 
horseshoers, wheelwrights and repair¬ 
men. There are many much-needed re¬ 
forms and benefits which cannot be 
secured by individual effort, but which 
the united and concerted influence of 
the craft as a whole should be able to 
gain without question. 

The Lien Law. 

The smith, whether he be a horse- 
shoer, blacksmith or wagon builder, is 
usually obliged to make his payments 
for stock to his supply house or dealer 
within a comparatively narrow margin 
of time. When, on the other hand, he 
comes to put his time, labor and material 
into work for customers, the pay to 
cover this and his small profit should by 
every right be forthcoming with equal 
promptness from the customers, in order 
that the smith may meet his bills as 
mentioned and provide for his own living 
expenses. Such, however, is not always 
the case, and much money is totally lost 
by the smith’s inability to realize on 
bad debts. In order to collect this, 
many measures are adopted, some more 
or less effective, but few affording the 
absolute certainty of collection and 
protection which the craftsman should 
have. Other trades have what are 
termed Lien Laws, which allow the 

I 


craftsman to put a lien on the article 
which he has worked on and thus secure 
payment. In Minnesota also the black¬ 
smiths and horseshoers have the protec¬ 
tion of the Lien Law. They can file a 
notice of lien at a cost not exceeding 
25 cents, and proceed to collect their 
pay, all the cost of such action coming 
out of the man who owes the bill. 

The great benefit from such a law is 
readily apparent, and it only remains for 
the craft, itself, to see that it is passed 
in the respective States. It is the pur¬ 
pose of the Association to direct and 
organize the efforts of individual mem¬ 
bers, to enroll them under one banner, 
working with this end in view. Your 
efforts are needed, and we feel that it 
will surely be lent in view of the great 
saving which such a measure means. 
No other mechanic in the world works 
harder with his head and hands than the 
smith, and he earns every penny that 
he gets. Therefore, he is more than 
rightfully entitled to legislation to pro¬ 
tect him from ‘‘dead beats” and to 
enable him to collect money which is 
due. It is often well to refuse work 
for which the pay is doubtful, but it 
would be far better to do all the work 
offered, and under the protection of a 
Lien Law so that there will be no ques¬ 
tion about the money. There is no 
doubt of the many advantages of such 
a law. The thing is to get it passed in 
every State. We have set about doing 
this; we need your help and you need 
ours. There are practically no objec¬ 
tions to be raised against such legisla¬ 
tion, and few oppose it. The united 
influence of the blacksmith craft is the 
principal thing required, and it will cost 
but comparatively little effort on the 
part of each individual smith. The fur¬ 
ther details will be explained to those 
interested as the matter takes shape. 

Higher Prices for Work. 

The price question is also a most vital 
one at the present time. In spite of 
the fact that the cost of material and 
living expenses have been on the in¬ 
crease for some time in the past, in 
most districts, the prices which the 
smith is charging for his work are the 
same as they have been for years. As 
a result, in these days of prosperity the 
smith is in reality getting less instead of 
more money, as he has to work harder 
to obtain a certain amount of necessi¬ 
ties and comforts to live, for himself, 
and those depending upon him. This 
is radically wrong. The most apparent 
reason why prices have not been gener¬ 
ally advanced for the work of the smith 
is because of a lack of co-operation. 


organization, mutual agreement, or 
whatever we choose to term it, between 
the parties whose interests are involved. 
Prom all over the country we hear of 
wages being increased and salaries ad¬ 
vanced, so that it is high time for the 
smith and his neighbor to come together 
and agree upon higher prices, which 
will properly compensate them for their 
labor. The scheme by which it is pro¬ 
posed to effect this benefit of increased 
prices is by the formation of an Associa¬ 
tion in the various counties all over the 
country; each of these county associa¬ 
tions having the power to fix the price 
for its own district and for that territory 
only, and receiving a charter from the 
parent or American Association of 
Blacksmiths and Horseshoers, but hav¬ 
ing full control of its own prices and 
decisions affecting its own welfare. 
Such associations would be in effect 
mutual organizations for the purpose of 
maintaining prices at a proper level. 
Their aims should be high and the 
benefits great. In some sections of the 
country,small organizations of this kind 
already exist without any connection 
with a general association. It would 
be well for associations of this kind to 
unite themselves with the American 
Association at Buffalo, if in sympathy 
with the principles of the general as¬ 
sociation, and to receive a charter there¬ 
from. Such small organizations should 
be extended to embody the entire 
county in which they are located, if 
this is practicable. 

A Good Start Made. 

Work has already been actively begun 
in New York State, and representatives 
of the Association are at work covering 
Genesee, Livingstone, Erie, Orleans, 
Chautauqua and other counties at the 
present time, and all the blacksmiths, 
horseshoers and wheelwrights of these 
counties* are being visited personally to 
enlist their influence. 

Before this issue of The American 
Blacksmith goes to readers, a meeting 
will have been held in Batavia, N. Y., for 
the purpose of organizing the craft in 
Genesee County, New York. An Associa¬ 
tion has already been formed in Erie 
County, in the neighborhood of one hun¬ 
dred strong. The following have been 
chosen oflScers of this Erie County As¬ 
sociation of Blacksmiths and Horse¬ 
shoers: President, L. M. Kelly, Lan¬ 
caster, N. Y.; vice-president, B. Moritz, 
of Hamburg; secretary, R. E. Davis, 
of North Collins; treasurer, H. J. 
Twist, of West Seneca. 

At the last meeting of this Associa¬ 
tion, prices for shoeing were adopted. 
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which it was agreed should not be 
changed inside of ninety days. It may 
be mentioned that as a result of the 
agitation given this matter in Erie 
County, a number of the shops advanced 
their prices for work even previous to 
the agreement by the Association 
proper, so that the benefits of the move¬ 
ment are easily to be seen. 

Those who are interested in this 
movement to obtain the protection of 
Lien Laws and to secure better prices 
are urgently asked to co-operate with 
us at once. Reference is made to the 
blank on page X of this issue, which 
kindly fill out and return to the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers.at 453 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y., in case you are in sym¬ 
pathy with what is being done and with 
the purposes of the organization. En¬ 
thusiastic blacksmiths, who have their 
own and their craft’s welfare at heart, 
can aid this work greatly by proceed¬ 
ing at once to get the shops in their 
own county in line and organize them 
into a county association for their own 
mutual advantage. We will be glad to 
send plans for forming these county as¬ 
sociations from this office to any who 
are interested in the matter, and will 
lend them our interest and support 
towards the formation of such county 
associations. The latter will then re¬ 
ceive a charter from the general or 
American Association at Buffalo. This 
work of organization can be accom¬ 
plished very quickly by a few interested 
smiths in each county, and we would be 
glad to hear from those who could de¬ 
vote a portion, or all, of their time to 
work of this nature. 

The movement will necessarily go 
slowly at the start, for all States cannot 
be covered at once by the representa¬ 
tives of the American Association at 
Buffalo, N. Y. The movement at first 
will, as is proper, consist more of a 
campaign of education and information 
of what is to be done, to pave the way 
for active, direct work later. How¬ 
ever, it lies within the power of men in 
every county to make an immediate 
start, as explained before. 

Let it not be forgotten that great 
reforms and improvements have never 
been the work of a day. They almost 
invariably require conscientious, united 
and persistent work. We are making 
this appeal for support to all members 
of the craft, and certainly the support 
which they can contribute will not 
equal in any way the benefits which 
would result if the purposes of the As¬ 
sociation are successful. There is 


certainly no reason why they should not 
be. Let us hear from you therefore, 
sending the blank on page X and 
telling your own particular views re¬ 
garding the matter of Lien Law and 
higher prices. There are several other 
benefits which will follow as a natural 
result, wherever a county organization 
is successfully formed, but the two just 
mentioned are the principal ones. 


An Eye Bending Machine of 
Wide Range. 

The drawings on this page show two 
detailed views of an eye bending ma¬ 
chine, which will do work of an ex¬ 
tremely wide and varied character, and 


table or bed plate of the machine. B 
is the lever and C the bottom lever. 
The part D is a clamping device, which 
may be adjusted as indicated for dif¬ 
ferent sizes of stock. At E is shown a 
gauge and at P a clamp plate, which is 
used for holding the iron; G represents 
a guide plate made of angle iron, and 
both these plates are adjustable; H are 
termed the safety or guide hooks. At 
I is shown the wheel or roller which is 
carried on the movable lever, and which 
is the part that does the bending. A 
distance gauge is shown at J. King 
pins of various sizes, as indicated at K, 
are needed to fit in the hole of the 
table. L shows the stand or post. 



A YSBT TTSErUIi ETX BSNDINQ MACHUnC FOR VARIOUS KINDS OF WORK. 


which forms a tool of the greatest use¬ 
fulness for all shops where a number of 
similarly shaped pieces in the nature of 
angles, Ts and U’s, are required from 
time to time. The construction is such 
that it allows of ready adjustment for 
different forms, and the whole is 
adapted for use by hand on an anvil. We 
are able to show this handy tool, owing 
to the kindness of Mr. William Vander- 
linden of Chicago, 111. 

The tool will bend from | to twelve 
inches, and from i to li inches round 
iron. It will also accommodate fiat iron 
of the same sizes. It can be also ar¬ 
ranged to bend square corners of any 
size from i to inches round iron, and 
also can be used for making angles of 
any degree. 

Referring to the figure, A is the 


For bending circles of large diameter, 
an assortment of rings is used which 
can be slipped over the king pin. These 
are shown at R. For the purpose of 
bending square corners, the piece M is 
employed, which is placed over the king 
pin with a bolt In the back of it. N 
indicates the gauge which is used for 
the purpose of bending ‘‘U” bolts. 
When heavy bending is required, a pipe 
lever, T, may be slipped on over the end 
of the shorter handle to secure greater 
leverage. 

This machine is operated very easily, 
and is quickly set for any work. It 
is very useful for small orders, and can 
be used for a vise also, with the clamp 
lever D. 

It must always be an object of every 
mechanic to combine within a small 
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compact tool, as many uses as possible. 
Hence, the wide variety of work to 
which this tool may be turned must be 
counted one of its very important 
advantages. 


A Tear in an Iowa Blacksmith 
Shop. 

J. O. HOLMSTROM. 

The following is an account of a year 
of work in Caresco, la.: 

Horseshoeing is carried on all the 
year around in cities, but in the coun¬ 
try there is very little in the summer. 
From March first to November, wagon 
work and tire setting keep the black¬ 
smith busy. In March the plow work 
commences and lasts until June— 
going on all summer, to some extent, 
where breaking is done. In August 
it sets in again and continues until 
the freeze comes. Corn plows are 
repaired from May on to July. 

Then the harvesting implements are 
in evidence—mowers and binders— 
while from the first of June until the 
middle of July, hay racks, hay rakes, 
hay loaders, etc., are brought in. 
Threshing now begins, and thence for¬ 
ward to freeze up the shop is kept go¬ 
ing with separators and engines. 

Winter sets in at about November, 
and the smith’s work from that time 
on to March consists principally of 
sleigh work, varied during February, 
March and April with repair of seeders 
and drills. 

This is the outline of a blacksmith’s 
usual work during a year in the 
Northwest. 


An Improved Sandboard Plate. 

BAMUaL li. ADAMS. 

My experience of forty-eight years 
in Utah as a blacksmith has proved to 
me that the right style of sandboard 
plate has not yet been adopted. The 
round bushed thick cast-iron plate takes 
out too much timber and weakens the 
sandboard. It is also a well known fact 
that the hole in the sandboard plate be¬ 
comes elongated, and as the plate wears 
away, the wood on the back side of the 
sandboard is worn through, and in cases 
where men are neglectful, a new sand¬ 
board has to be made. 1 think my 
device will obviate, and save both 
king bolt, plate and wood. In this case 
no groove would be cut in the king bolt 
to render it easy of breaking. 

I do not punch a clean hole out of 
the plate, but 1 cut one side of the hole 
and drift the other, thus making the 
lip that takes the wear of the king bolt 
on the back side of the sandboard. At 


A is shown the sandboard plate looking 
downward upon the lip, which extends 
at right angles to the plate proper, and 
which is from three to four times as 
long as the plate is thick. B represents 
the tool to drift the hole. I find it well 
to have a die plate for use with the 
tool when punching the sandboard plate 
to form the lip. The bevel faced punch 
will crowd the wad to form the lip 
backward into the die. This any smith 
will readily understand. 

Treatment of Steel.* 

H. W. RTTSHMBR. 

This subject has been covered so 
thoroughly by pens far abler than mine, 
that all I will endeavor to do will be to 
repeat and emphasize a few points, 
which to many appear so small and tri¬ 
fling, that they are unworthy of notice. 
The great changes wrought in the pro¬ 
duction of steel and improving the 
quality at the same time are due, in a 
great measure, to the attention given 



AN IMPROVED STYLE OF SANDBOARD PLATE. 


to those things which in earlier years 
were cpusidered so small and trifling, 
and which they believed could not have 
any influence in the final results. 

An eminent metallurgist a few months 
ago forcibly expressed himself on this 
matter in the following language: *^The 
influence of the apparently little on the 
obviously great is recognized and we 
say with Browning: 

* Well, sir. The old way’s altered some¬ 

what since, 

And the world wears another aspect 
now, 

* « * * 

The small becomes the dreadful and 

immense.* *’ 

Many of the failures in steel which 
caused so much mischief in the past are 
being investigated,and it is encouraging 
to note that nearly all these supposed 
mysteries are accounted for and in many 
instances remedies applied. 

It is true we still have many failures, 
but it is generally due to the fact that 
in our haste we have failed to remember 
some of the well defined laws governing 
the conditions. 

There being a constant desire to re¬ 
duce the cost of production, cheaper 
stock is resorted to which is unsuitable 
for the purpose,and then the inattention 
given in treating it is the cause of many 

* Paper read before the Chicago N. R. M. B. A. 

Convention. 


failures. It appears to be the impres¬ 
sion with son^ that the cheaper the 
steel the more abuse it will stand; this 
is wrong, for in fact, it should receive 
a better treatment. Those who have 
had their patience tried by being com¬ 
pelled to use this cheap, carelessly 
treated steel are apt to lose their con¬ 
fidence in this king of metals. When 
they recall the little truism, ‘‘true as 
steel,” they say surely it must be a de¬ 
lusion, or they will blame the manu¬ 
facturer for sacrificing quality for 
quantity, for his present product will 
not compare favorably with that of the 
past. This is a mistake, for we have 
better steel to-day than ever before, 
and when we see such intricate shapes 
successfully hardened and performing 
work which exceeded all expectations, 
it speaks well for all concerned. 

As chipping chisels are quite a factor 
in all large shops and at times give an 
endless amount of trouble, a few words 
on this subject will no doubt be timely. 

The operation of making and dressing 
chisels appears so easy and simple that 
it is scarcely given any attention, and 
many are of the opinion that a cheap 
grade of steel is perfectly suitable for 
the purpose. There are various reasons 
why good steel should be used for this 
purpose; viz., they must hold a good 
cutting edge, they undergo many re¬ 
dressings, they are subjected to impact, 
and they are often used by inexperi¬ 
enced workmen. Cheap steel, when 
reheated and retempered many times 
deteriorates very rapidly when compared 
with good steel. This cheap steel has 
a very open and loose structure; also, 
it contains a greater^percentage of the 
impurities; these impurities envelope 
the grains and prevent the necessary 
cohesion from taking place between the 
grains. The vibrations which take 
place when a chisel is struck a blow 
from the hammer, are very conducive 
to fatigue in poor steel, and in this con¬ 
dition a chisel will break in a very 
short time. These vibrations do not 
exert such a marked influence on good 
steel, and furthermore this rule will 
also apply to iron in the same respect. 

In making chisels care should be 
taken to clip off the corners; if not, they 
will draw over and overlap the interior 
metal, which will produce a split point. 
I believe in edging up, or, in other words, 
upsetting edgewise when the point of 
the chisel is very thin, and being at a 
dull red heat, is the cause of more 
chisels breaking than any other treat¬ 
ment it receives, unless it be over-heat¬ 
ing for hardening. The smith should 
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aim to do most of his edging up before 
the chisel is drawn down too thin; if it 
should spread a little wider than the 
width of the steel, , it would be better 
to leave it in this shape than to edge it 
up when it is very thin. 

In order to obtain the best results a 
good hammering to pack the steel is 
very essential, but it should be properly 
done. The chisel should be evenly 
heated and the process of packing 
should commence at the thicker part of 
the chisel first, gradually increasing 
the amount of hammering on reaching 
the point and aiming to give an equal 
amount of it on each side. At times 
we have a difficulty with chisel points 
snapping off; there are good reasons 
for these failures. First, when a chisel 
is unevenly heated and quenched in this 
condition it is left in a state of unequal 
tension. Then we find areas with 
different degrees of hardness, also the 
transition from the hard areas to the 
soft being so abrupt, the chisel is left 
in a state of great weakness. Secondly, 
the point of the chisel is heated to the 
proper temperature, but just back of 
this (say about f of an inch) the color 
is scarcely visible. It is quenched in 
this condition. This chisel will break 
at the junction between the hardened 
and the unhardened parts. The smith 
will then test the fracture with his file; 
finding it very soft, he wonders why it 
broke. 

When steel is quenched between what 
is called the neutral and hardening zone, 
or in other words just before it arrives 
at the true hardening heat, it is in its 
weakest condition, and this aj^counts for 
the point jumping off. This can be rem¬ 
edied by Wdening the chisel further 
up where it is thicker and stronger and 
then drawing the temper accordingly. 

A practice which should not be toler¬ 
ated is when the chisel point is heating 
too fast and it is checked by dipping it 
into the water (just for an instant) and 
then placed in the fire again. 

In dressing chisels many are returned 
having considerable temper remaining; 
generally they are thrust into the cen¬ 
ter of the fire; here the change is so 
sudden that the tenacity of the steel is 
impaired, and at times will cause surface 
cracks. The use of sulphurous coal is 
also quite a factor in causing unsatis¬ 
factory results. 

It seems almost unnecessary to men¬ 
tion that quick heating and overheating 
in any part of the treatment is the 
cause of many failures. 

We will make a number of chisels 
from the same bar of steel and will 


declare they all received precisely the 
same treatment; but, will the final re¬ 
sult support us in this claim ? 1 believe 
not, for there must have been a variation 
in the treatment somewhere, for the 
machinist (who is a careful man) will 
state that some broke very easily, while 
others were exceptionally good; until we 
can explain why this is so, we should 
refrain from upbraiding our friend 
when he returns with these chisels 
broken. Many efforts have been made 
for the purpose of taking a short cut 
on this undesirable task of chisel dres¬ 
sing, but the old method still prevails 
to a great extent. 

Some have recommended the use of 
lead, others cyanide of potash, which 
is heated in a ladle or pot to the proper 
temperature,and thechisel points placed 
in this till they attain the desired heat, 
but if these mediums are not kept at the 
proper temperature, the results will be 
very unsatisfactory. Some advise heat¬ 
ing the points in the fire, and then 
quenching in oil or a mixture of tallow, 
prussiate of potash and resin; then 
again tin that is just brought to the 
melting point is used. It is claimed 
that when quenched in any of these 
mediums the temper need not be drawn; 
it will be ready for use. For my part 
I do not believe that they are worth 
considering. 

Some practice drawing the temper 
very slowly in oil or sand which is 
heated to the proper temperature to 
give the required hardness to the 
chisel. 

It would be well to give a little atten¬ 
tion to the water emery wheels in use 
at so many places at the present time; 
they are usually too fine for the purpose 
intended, which causes them to glaze 
very quickly when used on hardened 
steel. They are the cause of many sur¬ 
face cracks which we see on the cutting 
edge of the tools, especially those made 
from alloyed steel. The tools are 
thrust against this glazed surface of the 
emery wheel with considerable pres¬ 
sure, and the wheel will not cut, but 
glide over the surface of the tool; this 
friction generates heat so quickly that 
it exceeds the conduction power of the 
steel. Consequently only a thin shell 
of the steel is heated, expansion must 
take place, but the internal condition 
of the steel being cold and unyielding 
this thin shell relieves itself by crack¬ 
ing. Then again tools ground on wheels 
in this condition will become soft as 
well as glazed, and this will require 
hardening again, but this glazed film 
prevents hardening from taking place, 


and we blame the steel for being de¬ 
ficient in carbon. These emery wheels 
will often take the temper out of the 
extreme cutting edge, which will not 
penetrate more than .001 of an inch 
beyond the surface, but it is enough, 
for the tool gives down very quickly, 
and on such tools as mills it is liable 
to break out the teeth. 

In some places when tools are to be 
annealed they are placed in a furnace 
that is heated to a very high tempera¬ 
ture. This is a bad practice, and should 
not be continued on such tools as mill- 
hobs, reamers, etc., for the small teeth 
are heated so quickly that it will cause 
a strain at the base of the teeth, and 
then if the old teeth are not entirely 
cut away (which is often the case), it 
will be disposed to crash at these strains 
when tempered. It is well known that 
steel on being hardened will change 
from its original size when cold, and 
generally an expansion will take place, 
but it is not unusual to have a piece 
that will show a slight shrinkage. 

At times we will notice pieces of 
steel which conform exactly to the same 
size and shape, made in the same man¬ 
ner and from the same bar of steel, and 
which when hardened will show a slight 
difference in the expansion, and perhaps 
a piece or two will show a slight con¬ 
traction. We feel confident that we 
heated these pieces the same tempera¬ 
ture, but the eye is very easily deceived 
and every little increment or decrement 
in temperature to which the steel. is 
heated, or even a change in the tempera¬ 
ture of water, will have an infiuence in 
producing different results. 

These variations being very small, 
would not count on many pieces to be 
hardened for ordinary work, but on such 
tools as master-taps and dies, it would 
probably render them worthless. 

Some blame the steel for these varia¬ 
tions, but I believe it is due partly to 
our method of hardening. The follow¬ 
ing I have copied from a little book 
which will partly explain this difficulty: 
‘^In pieces of steel, above a certain 
size, the hardness does not extend right 
through to the center. The surface, 
when it is suddenly cooled, contracts to 
a certain extent, and exerts a consider¬ 
able compressive force on the metal in 
the interior, which, as it slowly cools, is 
forced to occupy a smaller volume than 
it did originally; whilst the hardened 
portion, which is in a state of tension, 
owing to its having been cooled sud¬ 
denly, occupies a greater. If then the 
contraction of the interior be greater 
than the expansion of the exterior, the 
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piece of steel, as a .whole, will be 
smaller after hardening than it was be¬ 
fore, and vice versa. The whole ques¬ 
tion tarns on the relation of the volume 
of the hardened portion to that which 
has been only partially hardened. 

Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment.—14. 

K. MAYHXW MICHBNBR, T. M. D. 

Treatment of Penetrating Wounds of 
the Joints. 

Injuries which open the cavities of 
any of the joints are among the most 
serious of all cases which the veteri¬ 
narian is called upon to treat. A knowl¬ 
edge of the nature of such wounds, 
their common causes, and probable re¬ 
sults, is of importance to everyone 
having to do with the care of animals. 
In no other class of cases is time a 
more important factor in determining 
the final outcome of the case, as a delay 
in the beginning of treatment may, and 
frequently does, make all the difference 
between success and failure, recovery 
or death. The purpose of the follow¬ 
ing is to indicate, as far as possible in 
a limited space, the outline of care and 
treatment of such cases until the assist¬ 
ance of a qualified person can be ob¬ 
tained, or if the situation is such that 
the owner or attendant must of neces¬ 
sity apply the whole treatment, then to 
indicate the course to be followed. 

The serious or fatal consequences 
following a penetrating wound of a 
joint are due to the introduction within 
the wound of dirt and germs, which 
cause violent inflammation, causing the 
formation of pus or matter, and re¬ 
sulting, if allowed to run its course 
unchecked, in either death of the animal 
from exhaustion and septic poisoning, 
or that which is little better, a per¬ 
manently diseased or stiff joint. 
Wounds opening the joint may be either 
punctured or incised. The former are 
made by the entrance of some sharp 
object without extensive wounding of 
the skin. A common example of a 
puncture is that caused by the entrance 
of a nail or the tine of a fork. Incised 
wounds are those in which the skin is 
cut or torn to greater or less extent, as 
from wire cuts and kicks inflicted by 
other animals. Punctured wounds are 
dangerous, largely on account of their 
trifling appearance at the time of in¬ 
jury, as on this account such wounds 
are frequently neglected until the in¬ 
flammation of the joint is well estab¬ 
lished. Punctured wounds, if treated 
early and with energy, offer less dif¬ 
ficulty than do widely incised wounds, 
other conditions being equal. 


The symptoms of open joint may not 
be very apparent at once upon the in¬ 
fliction of the injury; especially is this 
the case where the wound is small, as 
from a puncture. At a time varying 
from a few hours to as many days how¬ 
ever, symptoms of pain are manifest; 
the animal is noticed to go lame or to 
avoid the placing of weight upon the 
injured limb, and careful examination 
of the limb will disclose a wound ap 
parently disproportionate to theamouiit 
of pain manifested by the animal; the 
neighborhood of the wound is hot and 
sensitive to the pressure of the fingers, 
and a greater or less quantity of amber- 
colored and viscid fluid can be detected 
issuing from the wound. If in con¬ 
siderable amount, this fluid, which is 
known as synovia or joint water, may 
collect on the surface of the skin or the 
hair in the form of a clot somewhat re¬ 
sembling slightly heated white of egg. 
Frequently the synovia is stained with 
blood, and after the formation of matter 
has become established in the wound, 
it is discharged along with the synovia. 
Commonly the pain and the discharge 
of synovia begin about the same time. 
Unless the case receive early treatment, 
the pain and lameness become more and 
more severe, the respiration and pulse 
become much disturbed, the body tem¬ 
perature becomes elevated from two to 
six degrees above the normal and the 
appetite more or less depressed. The 
animal may become wet with sweat and 
the face l^ar an expression of great 
distress. The animal commonly remains 
in a standing position as long as his 
strength will permit it, and, should he 
get down, will commonly have trouble 
in regaining a standing position with¬ 
out assistance. In cases in which treat¬ 
ment is successful, recovery may be 
complete in from a few days to four 
weete, or longer. 

Prevention.—A few remarks concern¬ 
ing two common and largely prevent¬ 
able causes. The use of sharp steel 
forks about the stable should be en¬ 
trusted only to careful men. These 
forks should not be used in the dark and 
should never be left where the animals 
may accidentally come in contact with 
them. Another frequent cause is from 
kicks of other animals, especially from 
those shod with sharp shoes for winter 
work. The stalls should be so con- 
strticted as to prevent one animal in¬ 
juring another, and each animal should 
be carefully and securely tied in its 
stall by a reliable method. 

As to treatment, in no kind of injury 
does prompt and energetic treatment 


count for more than in this accident. 
The firstrequisite is to keep the wound 
clean and protected from the introduc¬ 
tion of dirt of all kinds. With sh^rp 
scissors, clip the hair as closely as pos¬ 
sible from around the location of the 
injury, protecting the wound if neces¬ 
sary from the clipped hair by covering 
any raw surface with a perfectly clean 
piece of muslin, which has been satu¬ 
rated with^a 5 % solution of carbolic 
acid, or preferably a creolin solution 
of the same strength. After the whole 
circumference of the joint has been 
clipped, the surface of the skin should 
be washed with warm water and good 
soap, after which the surface must be 
•dried well by means of a clean towel. 
While waiting for material for apply¬ 
ing further treatment, the surface of 
the wound should be protected by cover¬ 
ing with clean muslin, saturated with 
one of the above named disinfectant 
solutions. If the wound is lacerated or 
is in such condition that it can be closed 
by the application of stitches,it should 
be done without unnecessary delay. 
Sutures or stitches are applied by means 
of a needle, and the operation requires 
some surgical skill to accomplish it 
properly. It is of the greatest im¬ 
portance that the wound be free from 
all dirt or foreign material when it is 
closed, as the presence of even a small 
amount of such substance may defeat 
the proper closure of the wound by 
causing inflammation and the formation 
of matter or pus. Punctured wounds 
made with small objects require no 
suturing. They must be well washed 
and bathed with the disinfectant, and 
likewise dried with a clean towel. 

After the cleansing and disinfection 
has been completed, and in the case of 
lacerations, the sutures have been ap¬ 
plied, the clipped area enveloping the 
entire joint should be well rubbed with 
a blistering ointment composed of Can- 
tharides ointment, eight parts, to which 
one part of Red Iodide of Mercury has 
been added. A thin layer of the oint¬ 
ment should be spread over the surface 
after it has been well rubbed with it. 
Over the layer of ointment apply a layer 
of clean muslin, next apply a layer or 
two of prepared absorbent cotton and 
over the whole, to secure the muslin and 
cotton in place, plenty of bandages, 
which should be rolled in sections not 
less than three yards in length. To 
aid in retaining the turns of the band¬ 
age in place, the liquid silicate of soda 
is of great assistance. It is applied 
with the hand, or a flat varnish brush, to 
each layer of the bandage, and as it 
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hardens in a few minutes it keeps the 
dressing in position. The time which 
the dressing is to remain on varies with 
the conditions of the case. Should the 
pain Subside to a marked extent the 
bandage may be allowed to remain 
three or more days, if it keeps its place 
well and there is no other cause for 
its removal. If pain continues or in¬ 
creases, remove the dressing in one day 
or less, and should the surface be not 
uniformly blistered, more of the oint¬ 
ment should be applied where needed. 

After the surface has been well acted 
on by the blister, the after-treatment 
consists of changing the dressing once 
daily, or less frequently in cases which 
appear to be healing without any dis¬ 
charge or much pain. The blister sur¬ 
face should be covered with carbolized 
vaseline, over which a layer of clean 
muslin is applied, and then the absorbent 
cotton and the bandages as in the first 
described dressing. 

Internal medicines may be required in 
certain cases, but should only be given 
under the direction of a qualified per¬ 
son. The use of slings to support the 
animal and keep him from getting down 
may be required in some cases. 

As the case begins to recover, the 
edges of the wound may show what is 
commonly known as “proud fiesh,” or 
a growth of granulating new tissue. 
To prevent this from forming in excess 
and thus causing a larger scar than 
necessary, these granulations must be 
kept down level with the surrounding 
skin. The application of finely pow¬ 
dered burnt alum will serve to do 
this; it should be applied to the raw 
surfaces two or more times daily, al¬ 
ways removing any loose scab or crust 
formed from the previous application. 
The attention to this matter is import¬ 
ant in order to save disfigurement of 
the animal by large scars or callous 
growths, which may form at the point 
of injury with great rapidity. 

Another and different method of 
treatment of open joints has given fair 
results in some cases and consists of 
cleansing the wound as directed in the 
foregoing, and then by directing a fiow 
of water, either pure or that in w'hich 
some antiseptic has been dissolved, 
upon the wound for periods of several 
hours daily, or even continuously. The 
simple water irrigation can be easily 
arranged where there is a water supply, 
as in a city, or may be arranged at any 
place by elevating a barrel or other re¬ 
ceptacle to get the necessary head. If 
a special arrangement of this kind is 
adopted, it is best to combine some 


antiseptic with the water, as for example 
2 % of carbolic acid or one part of cor¬ 
rosive sublimate to each 2,000 parts of 
the water. The stream is conducted 
to the wound through a small rubber 
tube, the end of which is so secured as 
to direct the flow upon the wound. A 
large stream is not required. The 
irrigation treatment has not given as 
satisfactory results as the blistering 
treatment in the writer’s experi¬ 
ence. Irrigation is to be preferred in 
certain cases where it has been found 
impossible to close an extensive wound 
by means of sutures and the swelling 
induced by blistering. In punctured 
wounds of the navicular region, of 
course, the blister treatment cannot be 
employed on account of the part being 
surrounded with the horn of the hoof. 
In such cases the use of irrigation will 
be found the only resort. 

The whole treatment of open joint 
can be outlined in a few words: Rigid 
attention to cleanliness in every detail, 
rest as absolute as possible, early and 
decided measures with regard to the 
closing of the wound. Cases which live 
through a long period of pain, and re¬ 
sult in a stiff joint, are rarely of use 
for service. In rare instances, certain 
animals of this kind may be useful for 
breeding purposes. If the case resist 
treatment, and suffering is intense, it 
is generally advisable to end its suffer¬ 
ing by death. 

(To be continued.) 


The Scientific Principles of 
Horseshoeing.—17. 

B. W. PBRRIH. 

Thrush in the Frog. Ossified Cartilages.. 

Thrush is one of the commonest dis¬ 
eases of the horse’s foot—a disease of 
the sensitive frog, with which horse- 
shoers and horsemen are well ac¬ 
quainted. 

Thrush is characterized by the follow¬ 
ing symptoms: A fissure appears in the 
cleft of the frog, which emits a very 
offensive discharge. The fissure usu¬ 
ally extends to the sensitive frog, thus 
exposing the vascular structure to the 
contamination of stable filth and other 
foreign substances, which greatly ag¬ 
gravate the disease. 

Prominent among the causes of thrush, 
is the absence of that natural stimulus 
afforded by pressure, which in a normal 
condition keeps the frog healthy. It is 
a law in nature, that any organ of the 
body deprived of its natural function 
is thereby impaired in health; finally it 
loses its function from lack of use, 
wastes away, and atrophy sets in. So, 


depriving the frog of its natural func¬ 
tion—which is weight-bearing—in¬ 
duces disease. Hence, high calks, which 
prevent the frog from performing its 
natural function, are a predisposing 
cause of thrush. 

Next in importance is stable man¬ 
agement. Horses’ feet must be kept 
clean to be healthy. The uninformed 
may argue that horses’ feet in the 
country are not kept clean, and yet 



Fig. 89. AN 088IFIBD CARTILAGE, ANCHTLiOSKD, 
KNITTED TOGETHER BT BONT UNION. 


they are more healthy than the feet of 
city horses that receive more attention. 
This is true, but the nature of the work 
they do and the conditions under which 
they live are very different. It must 
be remembered that the wet mud of a 
plowed field—the cool moist earth of 
the farm—is a very different composi¬ 
tion from the earth of a stable floor, 
that is saturated with the irritant acids 
contained in stable filth. Stable filth 
decomposes the horny frog, causing it 
to split in the cleft, thus admitting 
stable filth to the sensitive frog in the 
same way that a wound in the human 
foot would be contaminated with dirt 
if not protected by shoe and stocking. 
The disease being once set up, the 
membrane, which in a healthy state 
secretes the homy frog, now secretes 
a black discharge, which has a very 
offensive odor. 

Thrush is comparatively rare in well 
managed stables. In the British Cavalry 
it is very rare; the horses’ feet are 
picked out and washed every morning, 
and on returning from drill or duty 
they are again washed. I point to this 
fact as showing that cleanliness has 
much to do with the prevention of this 
insidious disease. Contraction is also 
a cause, likewise too much paring. 
The frog should not be pared except 
for the purpose of removing ragged, 
semi-detached horn that harbors dirt. 

To treat thrush, first remove all 
ragged horn that harbors dirt. Some¬ 
times a frog may appear sound, but 
under the apparently sound surface it 
is all honey-combed. Don’t 6e afraid 
to cut away all diseased horn, because 
the horn once separated does not heal 
—the fissure in the cleft does not grow 
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together again. Therefore, since we 
cannot make the fissure join, we most 
direct our attention to setting up 
healthy action in the secretory appa¬ 
ratus which grows the horny frog, so 
that it will grow healthy horn. With 
this object in view, cleanse the cleft of 
the frog with peroxide of hydrogen; 
poultice the foot for a few days to re¬ 
duce the inflammation, then syringe into 
the fissure twice a day the following 
mixture: Listerine, eight ounces, car¬ 
bolic acid, two drachms, boracic acid, 
two drachms. When the inflammation 
has subsided, use a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper or sulphate of zinc. 
Use this dressing twice daily and tuck 
a piece of cotton saturated with the 
solution into the cleft. 

Although frog pressure is indispens¬ 
able to the health of the foot, it is not 
admissible when that organ is in a dis¬ 
eased condition—inflamed with thrush. 
Hence, it is necessary to protect it from 
pressure with a bar-shoe until it grows 
down solid, then fit the shoe so that the 
bar rests on the frog; or, if the frog 
is sufficiently developed to reach the 
ground with the shoe on, you may ob¬ 
tain pressure by direct contact with 
the ground with a plain shoe. If there 
be contraction with thrush it must be 
treated, for you cannot develop a 
healthy frog while the heels crowd in 
upon it. But above all, the feet must 
be kept clean, to carry out this treat¬ 
ment. To let the horse stand in a dirty 
stall is labor thrown away, for rest 
assured that stable filth will undo all 
your work. 

Ossified Cartilages. 

Ossified cartilages is, as its name im¬ 
plies, an ossified condition of the lateral 
cartilages of the foot. While the heavy 
breeds of horses are more predisposed 
to this disease, still it is common to all 
horses and mules that do road and 
street work. It is often difficult to 
diagnose it in the incipient stage on 
account of a part of the cartilage be¬ 
ing sunk within the hoof, and the ossi¬ 
fication invariably commences on the 
lower border of the cartilage, knitting 
it firmly to the os pedis, so that a car¬ 
tilage may be ossified, even anchylosed— 
joined by bony union (Fig. 89)—at its 
lower border, and yet yield to pressure 
at that part which projects above the 
coronet. When the whole cartilage is 
ossified, it is readily felt with the finger, 
and in many cases the enlargement— 
calcareous deposit—commonly called 
side-bones, can be seen projecting above 
the coronet (Fig. 90). The outside of the 
front foot is most commonly affected. 


sometimes both sides, and I have seen 
it in the hind feet of draft horses. 
The early symptoms of ossified carti¬ 
lages are a rise of temperature, with 
some lameness, which shows only at the 
trot, and some soreness as evinced by 
tapping the hoof with a h^mer on the 
affected side. If both feet are affected 
the horse goes stiff and steps short, 
and is prone to stumble. 

Hereditary predisposition is well 
marked in the lymphatic breed of draft 
horses, but the principal cause is con¬ 
cussion, accelerated by placing the 
whole weight of the animal on the wall 
of the hoof only, by contraction and by 
improper shoeing. 

Ossified cartilages are incurable, so 
that treatment can only be palliative. 
Rest and poulticing the feet when the 
lameness is first detected may arrest 
the progress of ossification, and thus 
limit its extent, but once the cartilage 
is thoroughly ossified, it always remains 
so. With side-bones,as with ring-bones 
or splints, when the inflammation has 
run its course and the process of ossi¬ 
fication is complete, the lameness sub¬ 
sides, provided, of course, that ossifica¬ 
tion does not cause anchylosis—bony 
union of some articulation, thus form¬ 
ing a mechanical impediment to the 



Fig 90. FRONT YIRW OF HOOF SHOWING 0881- 
FIRD CARTIULGR PBOJRCTING ABOVR 
THE CORONET. 


movement of the joint. In this latter 
case the lameness is chronic. In shoe¬ 
ing for ossified cartilages our efforts 
must be directed to making the animal 
travel with as much comfort as possible. 
To accomplish this, the sheer must study 
the needs of each case; for instance, 
where one side of the foot only is 


affected, the horse generally wears very 
heavily on one side. Don’t raise this 
side with calks, which would add to the 
animal’s discomfort. He wears heavily 
on the one side in endeavoring to save 
the side that hurts. Make the heavy 
wearing side of the shoe out of good 
steel, the other side of iron, and weld 
the two halves together at the toe. If 
you find that your horse travels in dis¬ 
comfort until he wears this shoe to 
some peculiar shape, observe that shape 
and follow it closely when next you 
shoe him. If the hoofs are hard and 
dry, soften them by poulticing; if con¬ 
tracted, treat for that disease; the pres¬ 
sure of a shrinking hoof on an enlarged 
cartilage causes great pain and does 
much to aggravate the disease. There 
is no system of shoeing so suitable for 
horses with side-bones as a good, thick 
rubber pad. In some cases the hoof be¬ 
comes seriously contracted on the side 
affected, but this can be prevented by 
the use of expanders, as recommended 
in the article on contraction. 

There are all sorts of “cure all reme¬ 
dies” advertised to dissolve and absorb 
bony deposits, such as side-bone, ring¬ 
bone, spavin, splints, etc., but I don’t 
know of any of them that will absorb a 
bony deposit. Prevention is better than 
cure. We know that concussion is the 
most potent factor in the production of 
bony deposits, why not try to prevent it ? 
There would not be half the cases of 
side-bones if people would have their 
horses shod with rubber, at least on the 
front feet. The rubber pad not only 
affords an equal distribution of weight, 
but it diminishes concussion to the 
whole limb, and the less concussion the 
less side-bones. 

{To he continued.) 


A Piece of Good News. 

Just as we are going to press with 
this issue, a piece of good news comes 
to us on good authority. A Lien Law 
bill has decisively passed one House 
of the Indiana legislature. We con¬ 
gratulate the craft upon the prospect 
of securing such a law, and consider 
it good news for smiths in other local¬ 
ities, showing as it does that protective 
legislation of this kind can be obtained 
by proper effort. It is hoped that the 
movement instituted by the American 
Association of Blacksmiths and Horse- 
shoers and backed by The American 
Blacksmith can be made to bear 
similar fruit in other States. 

We should like an expression of 
opinion from our readers upon this sub¬ 
ject. Is the time ripe for a united 
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effort in your particular State to secure 
a Lien Law, and will you personally aid 
in the movement ? Send us a list of the 
names and addresses of all blacksmiths, 
horseshoers and carriage builders that 
you know of in your State, and we 
shall enlist their support. 


A Few Blaoksmithing Questions—Will 
some brother smith tell me which fo^ 
he considers the best ? 1 want one with 
a deep fire pot. 1 should also like to know 
about die holders which can be used in a 
drill, and if there aro any such on the 
market. I use taps in my drill, and can 
cut threads in nuts very quickly by 
holding them with a wrench. Please let 
me know. Charles S. Owen. 




Queries 

Answers 

NOTES 


The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all recuiers for discus¬ 
sions upon blaoksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 


Hardening Calks—I sliould very much 
like to know the best way to harden calks 
on horseshoes. S. Anderson. 


Stock Required for Tires — I should 
like to know how to find the exact amount 
of iron to tire a wheel. H. W. Bbrge. 

A Question on Welding Axles—I should 
like to know the best way to prepare and 
weld a steel axle without usins the split 
weld and without boring a hole tlirough 
the axle. J. M. Beatty. 

To Shoe a Kicking Mule—Will some 
brother smith please tell me how to rfioe 
a kicking mule ? Whenever I lift his 
front foot he will kick me with his hind 
foot, cow fashion. C. £. McKee. 

How Should Reamers Be Tempered ? 
—I should like to hear from some brother 
smiths as to how reamers sliould be tem- 

g ered and prevented from warping. I 
ave a gi^t deal of trouble in keeping 
them straight. George Riegel. 


Shoeing a Cow-hooked Horse — I 
should like to inquire if a cow-liocked 
horse, whose foot has been deformed, as 



DErORMXD FOOT OF A COW'HOCKED HORSE. 


shown in the figi^, could be shod so as 
to raise the foot into proper x)Osition, and 
if so, how? Herhan Hoffman. 

Removing Old Spokes—The following 
way to remove old spokes from the hub is 
one which I have used for a long time. 
>Iake a ring which will slip on the siioke 
easily and then drive a wedge between 
the ring and the spoke. By hammering 
on the wedge the spoke may be easily re¬ 
moved. W. Barber. 


Removing Spokes—To remove spokes 
I use the common ring and wedge method, 
but I usually fiatten the spoke a little on 
the back and lay a small piece of band 
iron on this fiattened place. Drive the 
wedge between the band iron and the 
ring. If the spoke starts hard place a 
block of wood or sledge on the under side 
of the spoke to take the spring. This is 
my way. C. Jefferson. 

A Little Testimonial—I have had your 
paper for a year, and have found it very 
useful in my business. After working for 
fifteen years in the city I moved to tlie 
country, and not being accustomed to 
wagon work I found it (hfficult to handle, 
but since I have been taking The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith I have been helped in a 
great many points and cannot do without 
it. Please £^d $1.00 in x>ayinent for the 
year of 1908. O. Wares, Fort Lee, N. J. 

Removing Unbroken Spokes—Reply¬ 
ing to a question by Mr. A. Bruton in the 
January issue as to removing unbroken 
spokes, our method is to screw the wheel 
down tight on the wheel-bench, and with 
a heavy hammer pound the spoke on the 
top just as close to the hub as possible. 
This jars or breaks the i)aint and glue, 
and by continuing as above the result will 
be that the spoke vrill become loose 
enough to pull out by hand. We have 
found this method ve^ successful in our 
shop. O’Daniel & Price. 

Hardening Reamers—Reamers require 
the most careful treatment, not only in 
making, but in hardening and tempering. 
It is usually well to anneal them before 
taking the finishing cut. When harden¬ 
ing, they should be slowly and evenly 
heated to a bright cher^-red, best done 
in an annealing box. They should be 
quicMy and immediately quenched by 
immersing in an oil bath, holding the 
reamer absolutely vertical. Care ^ould 
be taken to heat very evenly when draw¬ 
ing the temper. B. W. 

A Typical Letter from Subscribers— 
Enclosed find $1.00 in stamps to pay for 
renewal of my subscription. I find The 
American Blacksmith a valuable mper 
for one engaged in that business. 1 have 
studied horseshoeing for more than 
twenty years, yet I find new practical 
ideas in every x)aper. I do a general busi¬ 
ness, have a 5-hor8exx)wer gasoline en¬ 
gine, run a feed mill, band saw, emery 
wheel, and expect soon to put in a circular 
saw. I find them a great help in the 
business. E. Swofe, Morgan Hul, Cal. 

Spoke Pulling—I saw in the January 
issue that Mr. Bruton wishes to know a 
good way of extracting old spokes. The 
way I do it is to have an oval ring made 
out of by %-inch iron, and also a 
wedge of iron al^ut % by 1 inch at one 
end and tapered to a flat point at the 
other, making it about 5M inches long. 
The ring is larger at one end than at the 
other for wagon-spokes, the smaller end 
being intended for buggy-spokes. To use 
the ring, slip it on the spoke, the wedge 
applied, and the spoke removed by apply¬ 
ing a hammer on the end. W. R. Jones, 


Another Spoke-drawing Method—^To 
draw tight spokes which are not broken 
off, I fint bore a hole in the side of the 
^ke about 2^ or 8 inches from the hub. 
Take a rod of iron three feet long and 
large enough so that it will not bend, and 
insert it in the hole. Next take a piece of 
tire about 2^ or 3 inches lon^, inch 
thick and 2 inches wide, place it against 
the hub and under the rod about one inch 
from the spoke. Then by prying on the 
rod, or using it for a lever, striking on the 
top and bottom of the spoke lightly, the 
latter will soon be loosened and can then 
be withdrawn. G. H. Mussick. 


Removing Old Spokes — Replying to 
the question of A. Bruton in the Decem¬ 
ber issue, my method of removing old 
spokes is shown in the sketch herewith. 



I make a notch in the spoke with a saw 
and spoke shave, {fiaoe a support under 
the spoke just outside the notch to pre¬ 
vent splitting, and drive it out as shown 
with great success. J. K. Riblet. 

A Home-made Shears — I am very 
much pleased with The American 
Blacksmith and think it is a very prac¬ 
tical paper. I noticed in last November’s 
issue a cut of Mr. C. W. Smith’s home¬ 
made shears, and having none in my shop 
1 made one. However, 1 made mine 
about three inches longer, and instead of 
the two links at the upper end I made a 
slight bend, so that the lever attached to 
it will come in contact with the movable 
part of the shears. I also raised my bolt 
up higher at the lower end, so that I can 
raise the shears up closer to the bolt, and 
in this wav I get more leverage. I cut ^ 
by 1^-inch sb^l without much trouble. 
I wouldn’t be without it. Wm. Licht. 

Tempering Stone Hammers — I give 
herewith my method of tempering stone 
hammers, in answer to the question of 
James Davis, My thirty years’ experi¬ 
ence in this work may prove of some bene¬ 
fit to my brother workman. First heat 
the large end to a good cherry red, see¬ 
ing that the center is as hot as the edges. 
Plunge into lukewarm water, leaving 
there until cooled off. Heat the other 
end slowly to a good cherry-red, cool in 
water as above, 2}^ inches, draw temper 
to a good copper color and cool off. The 
great trouble in tempering comes from 
over-heating the steel and not cooling ofi 
properly. Any tool having a thick stubby 
edge should be placed in the water at 
least inches and held there a little 
while, as the slower the temper or color 
comes, the better. A. J. Coofer. 

An Interesting Letter-I am well pleased 
with The American Blacksmith, as there 
is not a dull page between the covers. 
The advertisements are attractive and the 
reading is excellent. I have been ham¬ 
mering on the anvil since 1878, and am 
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Still in the harness looking for pointers, 
always using the other fellow’s methods, 
if they exoS mine. I have endeavored 
always to keep up to the times, and have 
usually been able to do so. Eternal vigi¬ 
lance is the price of holding your job in 
these days, and you have to hustle or the 
fellow in the next town will get in the 
lead. Every day adds a little to what we 
liave already learned, and helps to make up' 
the sum total of our knowled^. I find upon 
looking through The American Black¬ 
smith chat 11.00 could not be invested to 
better advantage. A. F. Emerson. 

Welding Flues—In reply to the question 
of Mr. Ottoson, in the January issue, I 
would say that I weld flues as follows: 
The first step is as shown at B and O, 
using a four-ounce double-faced shoeing 


only a common blacksmith fire, blown by 
a common bellows, and have my tuyere 
iron set rather deep. I bank the sides of 
my fire and coke the center, and the fire 
is ready to receive the flue. I tliink a 
blower would be a better thing to weld 
flues with tlian a bellows. for the 
anvil, will say you only n^ed a common 
anvil for the purpose of scarfing the old 
flue. While drawing in the old flue, be 
sute not to make it any larger, or not as 
large as it naturally is, as the stub should 
be drawn to a thin feather edge and 
drawn large enough to slip over the old 
flue. Then put on some pcdverized borax 
and proceed to weld by driving the stub 
endways. Wlien the stub has stuck fast, 
take an iron hammer with an iron handle 
in it, and as you turn the flue weld the 
stub to tlie old part. Now fasten a man¬ 
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hammer. The flues are to be shaped in 
this manner so that they will go in about 
^ inch, as shown at A. Then place the 
parts in the fire, being sure tliat it is clean 
and deep, and heat to a red. Then pull 
the pieces apart and insert borax. iSish 
together again and add more borax. Have 
the helper blow all the time and keep 
turning the flue around and around until 
it is brought to a yellow heat. Tlien, 
with a light iron-handled hammer, weld 
tlie flue in the fire and smooth it up on 
the inside in the manner indicated in the 
figure. Finally take another welding 
lieat and set it aside to anneal, and you 
liave a good job. Wm. Exline. 

Flue Welding—In answer to Mr. A. G. 
Ottoson's question on wielding flues, in 
wliicli he asks what kind of fire and anvil 
lie should have, I would say tliat any 
good smith’s fire is all right, and a com¬ 
mon anvil, as flues are genei^ly welded 
in tlie fire. To preiiare me tube for weld¬ 
ing, plac^e one end over the horn of the 
an\*il and give it an inside scarf, holding 
the tube at an angle, say one inch above 
tlie anvil. Draw down to a nice thin scarf 
at edge all around, take the end to be 
welded in and dress it down with an out¬ 
side scarf with rasp or file so that it is 
nearly the same bevel as the other. Place 
the two together in a clean fire, take a 
slow heat and turn the tube to get the 
weld hot aU around. Tap the tube on the 
end with an ordinary hammer until the 
scarfs are well together. Tlien take a 
light mechanic’s hammer and weld the 
scarf down while still in the fire, turning 
the tube to insure an even welding heat 
all around. Dress do^n with rasp or file. 
If properly done, this makes a nice, 
smoo^ job, and a solid one, which is as 
good as new. W. P. Jameson. 

Welding Flues—Referring to Mr. A. G. 
Ottoson’s question as to welding flues, I 
will give him my way of doing it. I have 


drel in the wall close to your fire, take the 
flue while hot and slip over the mandrel 
and hammer it down smooth both inside 
and out. 

After you have welded the flues, stop 
up the end and pour water in it until the 
weld is surely reached, so as to make sure 
that the weld does not leak. Should it 
leak, it must be welded over again. If 
this method is followed, you will be able 
to weld flues satisfactorily. J. S. Schafer. 

A Few Comments on Shoeing—During 
my brief experience of twenty-five years 
in the horseshoeing vocation, I have found 
those fully qualified to shoe and treat a 
horse with corns, quarter-cracks, contrac¬ 
tion, coronary and tendon troubles, 
s^vin, ringbones and dozens of other 
diseases derived from an unbalanced foot, 
and yet I failed to find one out of a hun¬ 
dred who could tell what caused the trou¬ 
ble and why the horse was lame. One must 
today get the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology so impressed on his mind, that 
when he looks at the horse and watches 
his gait he can tell wherein lies the cause 
of the trouble. Most shoers are familiar 
with the anatomy of the foot, but the 
larger portion are sadly in need of the 
knowledge of the leg. 

A horse’s limb must always be in the 
position in which nature intended. One 
can readily see that a shoe, although ever 
so well fitted to the foot, and ever so 
cleverly nailed on, may be a trifle high on 
one side, or at either end, and thus cause 
an unnatural contraction or extension, in 
either case causing an interruption of the 
regular work of the muscle as designed 
by nature. Again, the paring of the 
hoof, either too much on the side or either 
end, will produce the same results. While 
standing or in motion, the pedal bone is 
suspended in the foot by the laminae 
which hold it to the wall of the foot, but 
is not supported by the bottom of the foot. 
Fitting on top of this is the pastern bone. 


then the upper pastern bone, then the 
shank or cannon bone, which has on 
either side of it two small bones, namely, 
the splint bones, which are only attached 
by fibrous tissues, and on top of these is 
the knee. The instant we alter the bear¬ 
ing or way in wliich the weight is sup¬ 
ported by the various bones and ligaments 
of the foot, we will have tmdue wear and 
tear, and harm ensues. Suppose we take 
a foot which stands higher on one side 
than the other. Then the w-hole leg is 
thrown out of bearing. What is the re¬ 
sult ? The instant the horse comes down 
on his foot, striking the highest part first, 
that acts as a fulcrum, or ixiint about 
which it moves. The foot heirs over, and 
we have two troubles as a consequence. 
In the first place, the leg tries to keep 
straight and it presses over to the side of 
the lower heel, and we have a pressure of 
the bone into the foot, resting as it does 
on the pedal bone, instead of coming 
down squarely on the joint. There results, 
immediately, pressure on the pastern or 
navicular bone, and there mav be a bruis¬ 
ing of the bone. Or the result may be,, if 
the weight happens to strike a joint 
higher, that we have a bruising of the 
bone at the pastern, producing ringbone, 
or perhaps we may have stretching of the 
ligaments or tearing of the nervous vas¬ 
cular membrane. 

To go a bit higher, at the upper part of 
the leg we liave a central shaft, the can¬ 
non bone, with two small ^lint bones at 
the side held by a fibrous tissue. On top 
of them is placed the knee-joint. A 
crooked foot throws the leg over and we 
have a splint thrown out, because the 
horse fails to come down properly. I 
should like to hear from brother shoers 
on the topics mentioned above, and would 
like to see a free discussion, as it helps to 
get down to the fundamental truths upon 
doubtful points. H. N. Mudge. 

A Shoe for Interfering—As about forty- 
nine out of every fifty horses which I 
liave ever shod strike with the foot be¬ 
tween the toe and the quarter, I feel safe 
in saymg that the plan of shoeing for in¬ 
terfering which I use will prove satisfac- 
toiy in most cases. 

Tlie shoe should be a trifle straight from 
A to B, and the part of the hoof that pro¬ 
jects over the shoe between these ixiints 
should be rasjied away. The hoof, how¬ 
ever, should not extend over the shoe 
more tlian a ^ or J of an inch, according 



to what the thickness of the shell will 
permit. If too much is taken off it tends 
to weaken the foot. A shoe properly 
fitted according to this plan w^ cure 
some of the very worst cases. If the 
ankle is very sore, the horse will continue 
to strike from one to three days after 
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being sliod. Pare the feet as level as pos¬ 
sible, with tlie outside a trifle the lower. 
If brother smiths who liave never tried 
tliis plan will give it a test I tliink they 
will be pleased, and I should like to hear 
from them as to the results. A. L. Spink. 

A Shoeing Experience—I live in a 
country town, and after following tlie 
business for about twenty years, have 
quite a bit of experience in shoeing, as I 
am a close observer and have always tried 
to learn. For tliat reason I have subscribed 
to The American Blacksmith. I write 
to give my experience of the past summer 
with a horse tliat I sliod. 

A pacing horse came to my shop early 
in the Epring, very much out of balance, 
cross-flri^ and bumping his knees. Wlien 
I saw him, I was afraid that I could not 
flx him up, as I did not have much ex- 

f rience in shoeing fast pacing horses. 

began work on him. I took off 
the front shoes and found that liis heels 
were pared too low, so I pared down 
the toes as far as advisable, and took 
a pair of punched pacing plates, very 
light slices, fltted them to the foot, rolled 
the outside of the toe and nailed them on. 
I then took off the hind shoes, and put on 
a pair of light hind shoes, punched plates 
also, and let him go out. I did not see 
liim for about four weeks, when one day 
the owner came driving to my shop with 
a pair of knee boots on the horse, together 
with a quarter boot on the right front 
foot. 1 did not like the idea of not having 
done a better iob, and told tlie man I 
would ^ with him to the fair ground, 
which is some distance, and see someone 
there, who was training horses, and who 
might help us out of the difficulty. Tlie 
owner said however tliat he thought I 
could TOt along all right, as I liad satis¬ 
factorily shod a trotting horse for him 
which interfered badly. Well, I decided 
to give him another tri^. I had been read¬ 
ing the articles by Mr. E. W. Perrin, on 
cross-flring, but lie did not give any ideas 
on pacers. 

I took off the old shoes and noted how 
he wore them. I then pared the toes 
some more on the front feet and trimmed 
the heels well down on the hind ones. I 
then took another pair of those light 
shoes, and welded a strip to the inside of 
each front shoe about half an inch high 
at the heel, tapering and extending about 
2^ inches towards the toe. I also rolled 
the shoe on the outside at the third and 
fourth nail at the toe. This made a side 
weight, and also raised the inside heel; the 
roll allowed him to get over the toe 
quickly. I then went to work on the hind 
feet. Taking a pair of light hind shoes 
with steel punched plates, I calked them 
up a little, and put a toe on about half an 
inch back. The horse had a low inside 
heel on liis hind feet, and I put wliat is 
termed trailers on both calks, something 
like a mule shoe, only not so long. Having 
turned the shoe well out at the toe in 
nailing it on, I thought surely this must 
work, and it did. 

I took off his boots and threw them in 
the buggy, and told the owner if he needed 
them, he knew where to find them,, and 
he said the otlier day that they were 
there yet. 

I shod that horse this winter with or¬ 
dinary snow shoes, calked and toed like all 
other shoes, and he is going all right on 
them, so that you can see that when a 
horse is properly balanced, there is no 
trouble with his gait. C. W. Y. 

Welding Boiler Flues-Replying to the 
subscriber who asked for a way to weld 
boiler flues, I will outline my way, al¬ 
though you may get better ones. 


I use pieces about twelve or fourteen 
inches long. Draw the tube for a sc^ 
back about ^ or of an inch, not mak¬ 
ing it any larger in diameter. This can 
be done by holding it level on the horn of 
the anvil. Next heat the piece and hold 
it up when scarfing on the horn, so as to 
make it a little larger. Fix all the tubes 
and pieces in tliis way, and then heat the 
pieces one at a time, and drive on the 
tubes while the latter are cold, which 
gives a good, clean and tight lap. Then 
make a hammer head out of ^ or J^-inch 
round iron and weld a handle on it out of 
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%-inch round iron, 24 or 28 inches long. 
Have a good deep fire, clean and well- 
confined and use plenty of borax at the 
weld as you heat. If you wish a good, 
smooth job, have a mandrel to drive it 
into the tube when you finish welding. 
Be sure to sceu^ the piece for the outside, 
so that the Scarf will be towards you 
when welding. 

It may be interesting to some to know 
tliat for cutting out large pipe or tubes, 
or for splitting boiler sheets, 1 use what I 
call a half-moon tool, making it a little 
thicker at the cutting edge. This ia 
sliown at B. F. L. Morgan. 

An Interesting Letter from a Veteran 
California Smith—Enclosed please find 
one dollar for your valuable pai)er, wliich 
I consider woffid be cheap at five dollars, 
instead of one. I don’t think any young 
man in tlie blacksmith business can afford 
to be without it. If he is learning his 
trade, he can obtain more knowledge 
from one copy of your paper than he can 
in one year without it. I mean, if he will 
read it and follow the advice of older 
ones, who have had years of experience. 

As for myself, I don’t work at my trade 
any more, but I have my own shop and 
have a man running it for me. He has 
worked for me for the last ten years, 
commencing when he was eighteen years 
old. I have never docked him for one 
minute of lost time since he has been with 
me, and I don’t think he has been absent 
from the shop ten days in the ten vears. 
I asked him to-day when I got your letter, 
if he wanted the paper. The American 
Blacksmith, any longer, and he said, ** I 
don’t think I co^d get along without it.” 
You can see for yourself wJ^t he thinks 
of it. As for myself, my hammerii^ of 
iron is over. I have worked at the business 
since twelve years ot a^, with the exceiv 
tion of one year, when 1 was in the Cii^ 
War. My rather was a blacksmith, and 
put me in the shop when I was very young, 
having me stand on a box in order to blow 
and strike. ^ Now it might interest some 


brother of the craft to know what we get 
here for general blacksmithing. I will gay 
right here that we do not get the priceV 
now tliat we did when we firet came here. 

We get f 1.50 for shoeing a horse with 
macliine shoes from No. 0 to No. 4, and 
$2.00 for No. 6 and No. 6, tliat is, the 
largest shoes we have to use. We cliarge 
$3.00 for puttiuff on or resetting buggy 
tires and $10.00 for jmtting on new ones, 
Ihj inches, and $4.00 for putting on 
double wagon tires, $1.50 for setting buggy 
axles, $2.00 or $3.00 for double wagon 
axles, dependii^ upon the weight. Our 
price for resetti^ old shoes is $1.00 but 
we hardly ever have to reset them, as our 
roads are very hard and gravelly, and four 
or five weeks is as long as a set of shoes 
will last on a livery or buggy horse. Cali¬ 
fornians as a rule are not so close as East¬ 
ern people. Back East I have had farmers 
briujg in a string of old shoes, and tell you 
to pick out the best ones and jmt them 
on, all sizes and shapes and none of 
them fit for anytliing but the scrap 
pile, but I never had a Galifoniian 
do tliat. I have had a few customers 
lately from the East bring in their old 
string as usual. I say to them, “You 
haven’t been out here long,” to which 
they reply, “ What makes you think so ?” 
‘ ‘Why your string of shoes is a give-away. ” 
I pity any brother blacksmith who hsi a 
set of customers such as these. I worked 
in the East, or rather carried on a shop 
for seventeen years and found that they 
want you to wait a year for your pay, and 
if you ask them for it, and they haven’t 
sold their last month’s cheese or butter, 
they get angry and leave you. Here in 
California your bills are due and collected 
on the first day of each month, and I can 
tell you I like it much better. Now some 
brother blacksmith might like to have me 
say sometliing about horseshoeing, for 
that is what I nave made a specialty of. 

For interfering beliind, when making 
the shoe the highest on the inside does not 
stop them, reverse it and make them the 
highest on the outside and make the inside 
as straight as possible. File smootli, 
fitting close, and you w'ill be surprised, as 
I was. N. W. OUTWATEKS. 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 

If so, you will find a bill for next year 
in this copy, marked “Your subscription 
has expired.” 

If it has expired, we hope you liave 
found the paper so valuable to you in 
your work that you will remain with us 
another year, and for many years to come. 
Thousands of subscribers have written 
tliat a year’s subscription to The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith is worth a great deal 
more than a dollar to them, or to any¬ 
one interested in blacksmithing, carria^- 
building or horseshoeing. Many say one 
issue alone is worth that much. Tliis, 
however, is a matter for you to decide. 

It is our purpose and endeavor to put 
out a paper worthy of the craft, and we 
would appreciate the aid and encoipa^- 
ment of a prompt renewal subscription 
from you. At the same .time, also, tdl ns 
how we can make the paper more valuable 
to^u. 

We do not wish to take your name from 
our lists at the present time, and hence 
hope you will send us the money at once. 
No renewal subscriptions will be taken for 
less than one dollar per vear. 

Remit by money order, express order, 
registered letter or stamm. Do not send 
checks, as we cannot collect face value on 
them. Let us hear from you. 

Address The American Blacksmitk 
Company, P. O. D. 974, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DEATH TO HEAVES^ 


a jroiing man, situation as a 
helper; 2 years’ experience in general shop. 

P. 0. Box 237, Lindsborg, Kan. 


FOB SALE—On easy terms if sold at once, 
one of the finest stone Blacksmith and Horse¬ 
shoeing shops in the state in fine growing town. 
Owner wishes to retire from blacksmithing. 
_ A. G. BIMSON, Berthoud, Colo. 


FOR SALB—’i&.j shop and tools complete. 
Beet location in the San Luis Valley. Cause for 
selling, going into the inyjlement business. For 
particulars write W. F. SMITH, Hooper, Colo. 


SMITH, Hooper, Colo. 


FOR SALE—A. full set of working drawings 
for building a modern type of Ga.sohne Engine, 
in six sizes, 4,6, 8,10,12 and 16 H. P. Cuts of the 
engine furnished on application. Address 

MANUFACTURER. care 
AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. —Cheap. New treatise on Steel, 
Welding and Forging all the new steels, and 
welding compounds for same. Also Thermite 
welding explained, with seventy-five new steel 
working methods and recipes. Also two-colored 
scientific Tool Tempering Cliarta, A and B. All 
the above for one dollar. Samples free. Anyone 
having bought my recipes can have the new 
treatise for 25 cents in stamps. 

W. M. TOY, Sidney, Ohio. 


THEN “LOOK AT THIS’* 


WRITE FOR PRICES 

H^e Are Experts at Repairing Old Wrot Anvils. _ COLUMBUS ANVIL AND FORGING CO., Columbus. O. 
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Prices Current — Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers’ 
stock. Buffalo, K. Y., Februaiy^ 27, 1903, and are 
subject to change. No variations hove occurred 
since last month's figures. 

All prices, except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred )^unas. On bars and fiats prices 
are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel 
% in., rounder square; Iron, |3.10; Steel, $2.90 
CJ in., “ - “ 2.70 •• 2.70 

^ in., “ ** “ 2.50 •* 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

xl in.. Iron.$2.50; Steel.$2.40 

W xl^in., - . 2.40; “ 2.40 

3-16xl>Sin.. “ 2.60; “ 2.60 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

H in., round or square.$4.90 

^in, “ “ 4.80 

y X I in. 4.80 

*^4 X IH in... 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, in. $3.40 

For No. 2 shoe, H x% in. 8.00 

For No. 3 shoe, in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, ^ x ^ in.-. 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

^ X ^ in. and larger. $3.50 

Spring Steel. 

to in.Rounds.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible $6.00 

1^ to 6 in. by No. 4 

gauge to ^ in.Flats " 4.00, “ 6.00 

.Carriage Bolts, fNet Price per Hundred). 

^ x2 in. $0.54 %x2)4\n . $0.82 

VI x 2 V^in. 68 %x3%in.96 

^ x3 in.62 f4x6 in. 1.81 

M0x2 in. 66 ^4 in. 1.70 

5-16x3 in.76 i|x 6 in. 2.10 

Tire Bolts. (Net Price per Hundred). 

8-16 X van..... .$0.18 V 4 x IMn.$0.28^^ 

3-16x2 in. 21 ^x 2 in.81^ 

8-16x3 in.27 ^x 8 in.37>-^ 

Hot Pressed Nuts. (Blanks). 

Hin .$ 0.00 lb. net 

%in.06 “ “ 

7-16 in.06 “ “ 

H in.04 7-10 “ 

Note.—B ase prices for most common sizes are 
listed above. Snould subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will be 
published in following issues. 

WANTED AND SALE. 

WAyTED—An all-around blacksmith to run 
shop for half iucome. I furnish stock. 

D. M. BARNES, Tracy, Ind. 


WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, = NUNDA, N. Y, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


CUMMINGS & EMERSON. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Makers" Supplies, 


PEORIA, ILL. 


newton’* Henw, Cenfh, Di*« 
tenpernnd ladigMtion Cure. 

A Tcterinary spocitio for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles. 
Strong recommends. $l per 
can. Dealers, mail or Kx.paid, 
llowton Horse RemedT Co. 
r 3 ) Toledo. Ohio. 


Hand Forged Butcher Knives 

Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
each or $1.50 a dozen. All sizes from 5-inch to 8-inch. These Bladtis are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warranted. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 

Handles all ready to put on, one cent each . 

Try a sample. Hundreds of *Smlths are using these blades and make money and 
friends selling them. Liberal discount In quantities. Address . 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPtNf 

X PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. 8. A., 

_ fK^ 


THE 


NICHOLSON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




FI LES RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven. 


Morse Twist Drill S Machine Co. 

^ l\EW BEDFORD, MASS., U. S. A. 

Makers of Arbors; Beach, Stetson and 
Centre Drill Chuck; Counter- 
bores and Counter- 


Increase Twist 

and Constant Angle Drills ; Dies; Gauges; 

Mandrels; Metal Slitting Saws; Milling Cutters; 

End Mills; Taper Pins ; Reamers, with and without OH Holes; 

Screw Plates with Dies; Sockets; Sleeves; Taps and Tap Wrenches. 
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I Special 

for 

March 


INDUCE Blacksmiths, Horseshoers and 
Wheelwrights, who do not know Thb 
American Blacksmith, to become acquainted 
with the paper and read it regularly, we make 
the following special offer: 

For $1.00 we will send— 

The Amerioen BleokemitK for 
one yeer, 

A Copy of ** The Villetfe Smithy/* 
end 

A Premium—A Hoof Knife or e 
Pocket LeveL 

DO NOT MSS 
“Hw Vlllate Smldv” 

|T IS a beautiful and faithful reproduction in 
twelve colors of a valuable picture painted 
expressly for us by Raphael Beck. It will be 
sent to all subscribers with our fine April 
number. A handsome picture for framing. If 
not a paid subscriber, take advantage of the 
above liberal offer while it lasts. Send $1.00 
now so you won't miss “The Village Smithy.” 

And You Get Your Choice 
of Two Premiums— 

A strong, servloesble Fsrricr's Hoof 
Knife, Crucible Steel end Bone 
Hendle, 

OR 

A Hendy end Bendy 3}^.inoh Pocket 
Bench Level, Neet end Useful. 

Noth.—S end US two new suliscrlliers and cet a 
g<KKl serviceable gold fiiuniain pen as a 
pr tiiiuiTi. Include your own name as one 
if nut already a sul>scrll>er. 

that Thb Ambrican 
Blacksmith itself 
is the biggest doller*s worth that goes 
into your shop. Twenty peges of solid 
reeding matter guerenteed each month 
from the brightest writers of the craft. No trade 
puffs stale clippings. Read on page 111. 
what we are doing for the craft. We are going 
to get 30,000 subscribers this year—will you 
be one of them? 


When sending subscriptions, state pre> 
mium desired. Send looney by Registered 
Letter. Express Order, Stamps, or Money 
Order, but not checks. 

Compauy 

p. 0 . Drimr 974 Buffalo, N. Y. 

U. S. A. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 


Anyone Interested in Gas Engines or 
thinking of installing power in his shop, 
would be more than repaid by sending for 
tlie catalogue just issued by tlie Weber 
Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., P. O. Box 
V1114, Kansas City, Mo. Its 72 pages 
^ full of excellent illustrations, interest¬ 
ing facts and convincing testimonials. 
The advantages of gas engine power are 
well set forth. A handsome and complete 
catalogue. Sent on receipt of postal. 

The above company are building four 
distinct tyi)es of engines, and a large range 
of sizes. 

A very attractive catalogue is the “Red 
Book ” (already widely advertised) of the 
Fort Wayne &on Store Company, 1117 
Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Its 267 
pages, with price lists and illustrations, 
detail the Company’s stock of iron, steel, 
wagon and carriage hardware, wood stock 
and canine trimmings, for the year 1903. 
On page this makes a special 
offer. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co.,Cleveland, 
Ohio, send ns tlieir neat little folder and 
testimonial cards, relating to Gombanlt’s 
Caustic Balsam for both horse and human 
ailments. 

Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
have sent ns their handsome catalogne, 
No. 6, of 128 pages, witli descriptions and 
engravings of their large range of tools. 
An unusually interesting book of its kind. 
Free on request. 

A new catalogne of Cray Brothers, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be ready about 
March loth, showing a complete line of 
tools and all kinds of supplies for black¬ 
smiths. We are informed that the cata¬ 
logue will be sent free of charge upon re¬ 
quest, and that the information contained 
therein will make it well worth sending 
for. See page Xn. 

The Selle (Jear Company, Akron, Ohio, 
send us their latest complete cat^ogne, 
a neat booklet of 120 pa^s, illustrating, 
listing and describing their spring wagon 
gears and wagon specialties, "file cata¬ 
logue gives a great many specifications 
for gears, particularly platform gears of 


different carrying capacity, ranging from 
1-inch axles to the heaviest merchandiae 
trucks, and will be found a very valuable 
guide to the wagon maker in tliis claaa of 
work. 

A very valuable booklet has been iasned 
by the Nicholson File Comi)any of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. “File Filosophy’’ it is called, 
and it certainly contains some very solid 
“filosophy” concerning files of every class 
and description—how to use them now to 
clean them and the names of different 
kinds with illustrations of each. Tliis 
booklet is to be liad of the above compauy 
for the asking. 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Cata- 
sauqna, Pa., maunfactnrers of shoes, 
plates, ribbed steel, etc., liave just for¬ 
warded their revised trade price Ust, tak¬ 
ing effect February 1st. 

We have been informed that the Bauer 
Carriage Gkxxis Company, at 937-941 West 
Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, mann- 
factnrers of buggy tops, cushions and 
backs and all kinds of carriage trimmings, 
recently changed their ten style and 
Mdll in the future do business under tlie 
name of Baner Brothers Mannf^tnriiig 
Company. 

The Chicago Flexible Shaft Oompanv, 
Chicago, m., sends a handsome and elab¬ 
orate 64-page catalogne, illustrating and 
describing completely their line of Stewart 
Gas Furnaces, adapted for illnminatiug 
gas, natural gas or gasoline, and outlining 
their convenience and advantages. Tlie 
same catalogue bIiom^s the Flexible Sliah; 
made by this comjiany and its various 
applications. 

The new Sweet Tire and Rubber Com¬ 
pany, of Batavia, N. Y., has been recently 
organipd and incorporated with the 
foflowing officers: Irauk Richardson, 
president; A. W. Caney, vice-president; 
John M. Sweet, secretary and George E. 
Perrin, treasurer. 

Work at the comiiany’s new plant at 
Batavia is progressing speedily. All of the 
machinery has been flipped ^d consider¬ 
able has arrived. The special foundations 
for the large rubber machines have been 
completed. The officers expected to move 
into their offices at the plant last month. 


“R. Mushet’s Special Steel” 

Ghe Original Air^Hardenin^ Sleet 

and STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLC In tfeixeral exoallenoe. 

Thirty Years’ Experience in Enelneerin? Works In all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MANVFACTVRED 

Uniformity of Quality In Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel, Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet’s Special Steel into toots and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


Bw. Mu^hef^ HIGH-STEETi Sleet, 

If a fast-cutting steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
work than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
“Cracking” so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 

are manufactured only by * SA MUEL OSBORN & CO, 'nas.fas-* 

Sole Representatives la the United States, Canada and Mexico: 

S. M. JO/fES CO. 

l5»Dev«nlilre$t.,Be$ieN. 143 Ukerty SL, NEW VORK. 
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You get the benefit of our 19 years’ experience building gas engines exclusively. 


2%-ilorse|)ower Weber Junior. 
S-Horsepower Weber Engine. 


ALL SIZES BUILT UP TO 300 HORSE-POWER 


Will Last a Lifetime! 


Powerful! 


Require Little Attention ! 


Economical! 


Our New Catalogue 


IA/a WEBER, engines to b© 

vlIClI OIH-vv very best materiel 

amd workmanship, and agree to replace any 
defective part, F. O. B., our own works, without 
cost for two years. We guarantee fuel consump¬ 
tion and interchangeability of parts. We guaran- 
to© the speed to be steady. 
WEBER GASOLINE EN- 
GINES operate or\ one- 

one gallon 
gasoline 
per horse- 
power 

■ hour. 


Just out—gives much Inter¬ 
esting and valuable infor¬ 
mation about gas engines. 
Also over 100 endorsements 
of the WEBER from Black¬ 
smiths and others. It should 
be in the hands of every 
blacksmith, 
wood-worker . ^ 

and shop own- J 

er. FREE. * 

Send Post- 
al for it. 


The 2^-Hortepower WEBER JUNlOh as it appears at work. 


Simple, Strong, 
Compact 
^ and 

Durable 


The 5-Horsepower WEBER Engine. 
ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER 


Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. 


Every User of a WEBER is an Endorser. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 
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In its Fourth Year, tvith Over 49,000 in Ise 



Patent Numbers: 

670.322 84,882 

676.323 84.883 

676.324 84,884 

84.880 34,885 

34.881 697,629 

-ALSO- 

Great Britain 

Patent 
No. 9.662, 
May 25, 1900. 


r CHAMPION ^ 
BLOWER 6 FORGE 
COMPANY 


The /Vo. 400 Champion Steel Blowers and Steel Forges are now backed by over 
49,000 of the staunchest friends the world has ever known. The fact that many of 
these friends are thejnechanical brains of this great and prosperous nation, gives 

the /Vo. 400 Blower a backing of Intelligence 
that no other tool can boast, and we 


T 


HE No, 400 
BLOWER 


U. 8. Patents 
covering the 
No. 400 8teel 
Blower and 
Steel Forges 
granted 
June 11, July 
80, 1901, and 
April 15,1902. 


in fact, is known not only to 
all the blacksmiths who have 
used it, but TO ALL THE JOB¬ 
BERS AS THE BLOWER WHICH 
HAS COMPLETELY REVOLU¬ 
TIONIZED THE BLACKSMITHS' 

FIRES OF THE WORLD, Itisunx 
questionably the marvel of the cen^ 
tury, and there is NO MORE 
COMPARISON between 
any other METHOD OF 
PRODUCING HAND 
BLAST and that of THE 
No. 400 CHAMPION, 

THAN BETWEEN THE 
OLD MAIL COACH OF 
THE PLAINS AND THE 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS OF 
THE PRESENT. The one 
is of the Past, the other, the 
No. 400, is of the Present. 

The only Blower, 
in brief, that ci^n 
meet the high 
standard re^ 
quirements of 
this intelligent 
age — an age that 
has never been equaled 
or even approached, in the matter 
of mechanical discovery, since the world began. 

BY SEISPIIN6 YOUR ADDRESS 

on Ol postal we will forwoLrd 
you a. Souvenir Button 
of the No. 400 
Blower. 


thus furnish as our best reference, 
as we always before 
have done, the great 
army of users of the 
/Vo. 400 who are now 
scattered In every 
nook and corner of 
this great land; and 
these can In one 
moment tell you 
more of the time-sav¬ 
ing, labor-saving, and 
money-making quali¬ 
ties of this great Blower 
than we could If we wrote 
volumes on the subject. 


WRITE FOR 
2 J 2-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Illustrating the largest and most 

up4o.<late line 
of 

LEVER AND 
CRANK 

BLOWERS AND 
FORGES. BLACK.. 
SMITH POST DRILLS 
SCREW PLATES. TIRE 
BENDERS. TIRE 
SHRINKERS AND 
WELDERS. 

POWER BLOWERS. ETC. 
manufactured 
under 

one control 
in the 
world 
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ffW^ k J\ $4i# to JIMJ# 

IV Ik 1 9 Akrtn Wagon 6oara 

H I IM mm are sold in every State 

■ ■ ■ ^ / M Im ^ in tile U.S., and are the 

VEJmi1.1i.4J 

Mlto2l,IMIbs. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY. Akron, O. 




is an order for The American Blacksmith. That’s 
what all readers say. 

One dollar brings the paper for a year. Send it 
tills month and you get “The Village Smithy” 
picture, and a hoof knife or pocket level, too. 

; AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO. i 
’ BUFFALO, N. Y. ' 


BOLT CLIPPERS, 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CACH OHC OUAHANTCCO. 


Axiom Farriers 

SENT POST PAID 
ON RECEIPT OF 

PRICE, 35c. 


JOS'. F. McCOV CO., 26 tg^arren Si., ffetaf yorKCily 


I Cherry Heat 


S Tsadn' 


iHuk ^ 


And aiAlXBABLB Iren «e Btesl. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE), 
CIRCULARS, PRICE LIST, AND NAME 
or NEAREST DEALER 9 9 Y 9 Y 


Sole MsBofactnrer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON, N. J. 

Only Arm In this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893. and OMAHA EX- 
. — POSITION. 1896. — 


Climax 'W^elding^ Compound 


_^ 

Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 


Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

Sample Free 

For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 

Manufactured only by 


CORTLAND. N. Y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 




\ The Blacksmith’s Friend. 

Welds at low heat Iron to 
Iron, Steel to Steel, Malle¬ 
able Iron to Tool Steel. 

No 3 wejicLs Axles, Springs. 
Steel Tire and general 
work—medium fine. 

No. 4 for Brazing or Welding Knives, Scissors, 
Sockets, etc.—fine. 

No. B for Anvil Welding and heavy work—coarse. 
Banner No. 6 Toe-Calk, never-fail welding com¬ 
pound for welding toe-calks on horse shoes. 

Sole Manufacturers. 

The CORTLAND SPECIALTY CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y., U. S. A. 


937-939-941 
West Eighth St.. 


To Owners of GatoUno Enginea, 
Automobllea, Launchaa. Etc. 

^Auto-Sparker 

does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, tiieir annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can be at¬ 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINSER DEVICE MFC. CO. 
33 Main St, PandMon, Ind. 


OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 
. penae and your blacksmith shop 

ana Gasoline ^ complete without one. 
ENGINES it can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after start- 
H ing and will not affect your insur- 
1 ance. Our 3}i Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ- 
ifH ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
piping, and fully guaranteed. 
$110 Cash, or $135 on Time. 

JUR^ LAZIER GAS ENGINE CO. 

665-693 ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y.. U.8.A. 


Buy Carriage •Topsg Seats and 
Trimmings of 

C. A. HALLIDAY 

And get goods that are O. K. as to 
QUALITY and STYLE. Write for 
1903 Catalogue. 

C. A. Halliday, 

24 Cedar St.. - ONEIDA, N. Y. 


CHAMPION TOOL CO. 


(LIMITED) 


Conneaut. Lake, Pa., U. S. A. 


ELECTRIC 


SHARPENING HAMMER 


RoiNihened ourftee of the pein prevents c«lk 
•lipping away from the anvil, enabling the 
user to make every blow count. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Writ© for onr 1903 cataloKue and 

price list of.• . . . 

Buggy Tops, Trimmings, Buggies, 
Runabouts and Surreys. 

BAUER BROS. MFC. CO. 


. CINCINNATI. O. 


The Giant Hoof Parer 

Many points of superiority. 
Makes strictly straight cut. 

WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
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Increased Capacity, 


desire to call the attention of 
Blacksmiths and Repair men 
to the fact that our new 
draulic Junior** Hand Tire Setter 
is now made suitable for hand^ 
ling tires 3^4 inch z 3 inches^ 
and all lighter sizes—wheels 54 
inches diameter down to 34 inches 
and all intermediate diameters^and 
we shall be glad to furnish particu^ 
lars as to price and terms upon apx 
plication &om interested persons* 


Address 

Junior Department, 


THE WEST TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HMMBIS 


THE EASY 

>ATENT APPLIED POI 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


50 NOW SOLD 


NOW IN USE 


ATRIP-HAMMER 

Is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 

And Will Pay for itself 

IN ONE YEAR 


For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 


MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 
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HONdST Before an advertisement is accepted for this Journal, careful Inquiry is made concem- 

^*^*^^'*’®* Ing the standing of the house signing it. Our readers are our friends and their interests 
will be protected. As a constant example of our good faith in American Blacksmith advertisers, we will make good to subscribers 
loss sustained from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be notified within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misunderstandings between subsoibers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 


AS NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE is what we dalm for ear 

1 GA8 AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

V /Oi These Ensiaes are the result of twenty years' practical 

experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera- 
tion and quality of workmanship. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU- 


S!5FRANKM.WATKIHSMFG.C0.^aT.”- 


The Nerkhofer Electrical Works Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY. 

. . . Manufacturers of . . . 

GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 

THt MERKHOFER ELECTRICAL WORKS CO, 

t04 E. Court Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ENGINES 


Built In Standards 
Pumparsp 
Geared Bases, Etc 

WRITE FOR 
PARTICULARS 



Cooper Hadiiie Co. 

Saltsburg, Pa. 

Ptilladalphia Agents: 
LOVEGROVE A CO., Inc. 
143 N. Third St 
Phllsdelphis, Ps. 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD" 

tfSW¥i^‘*GA5AND 

GASOLINE 



A l.C 

MODEL I “ 

OF 

PERFICTION ; PRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON ST-CHICAGO. 



Mention this paper when writing. 


^^THE BULL DOG^^ 

SHAWD^S 

GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 

Never let go. They have the grip on the 
trade. Two, four and six H. P. Liberal dis- 
oonnt to dealers. 

THE SHAWD GAS ENGINE CO. 

SPRINCriELD. OHIO. 


BARGAINS -.SS.'SSir 

Good as New 

A/so N9w Css mad Cmsollme Emglmes 
GET MY PRICES 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 


21$ LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO^ iLLe 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

\1/E are now manufacturinK only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Ends. We use only the 
▼V best tempered steel and oaking: enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably free from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers are of hard* 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, to that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
sues and 
Carves 
to order 
If Desired 




T he fine gradation in weight precludes the possibility 
of any vibration that would tend to weaken the re- 


■ of any vibration that 
paired shaft. 


precludes the possibility 



Manufaefd only by NEVERBREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich. 




Give us a TRIAL ORDER for a gross This is a sure 
repeater. 
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Air Cushion, Banner, 
Acme, Giant, Ideal, 
A. C. Road, and Racing. 
CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Write for Illustrated 
Booklet M. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills wth air at each step. 


)YEAR 


onto 


BL^ACKSMITHS 

•-— Rule fust 

what they need. We send It post, 
paid for 50 cents. V V V V ^ 

Catalogue of tine Tools Free. 

_The L. sTsTARRETT CO. 

2 feet lontf. % Inches wide, folding In middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel ATHOL, Mass., U. S. A. 


The New and Modem Method of 
WELDING STEEL is by vsing 

MONARCH 

WELDING COMPOUND 

It unites readily and makes perfect welds of Tool or Cast Steel 
under any conditions. Used the same as borax, though fer 
superior and cheaper. Samples free to convince you. 

W. Me TOY, - SIDNEY, OHIO. 


.Steel StamDs. 

SiStt Steel Letters and Figures 

I Burning Brands 

H Stencil Dies, Stencils, etc. 

i GEO. M. NESS, Jr.. 

61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Prcntiss PatcntYisw 

LARCCSr LINC IN THE WORLD 
ILLU3TRATC0-CATAIO6UE * FREt 

pRtK^isS Vise Co 

44 BARCLAY ST. NewYoaa 


Kjalamazoo Quality 

Has been buili up by 23 years o/" ejeperience '< 


WE MAKE NONE BVT THE BEST. 

OVR PRICES ARE LOWER. THAN OTHERS ASK FOR LOW GRADE. 
SEE OVR NEW CATALOGUE OF STYLES. 


Buckeye Paint 
andVarnishCo. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Carriage and Wagon Colors and Varnishes a Specialty 


Kjalamas^oo XOa^on Companjr 

75 "Ransom Street ^ ^ K.atamaxoo. Mich. 


AN INVESTIGATION 


will Prove the 
Menu el Our 

Paints, Colors 
Varnish 


They are Money 
In Pocket . . . 


Cbt Creicent “eoertady” Plowibare 


^ Sa.mples of LeoLther aLf\d >> 

a prices or\ 8LpplicaLtior\ 

4 r 

i ^ Hull Bros, Co, 

1 “Danbury. Conn. h 

y ▼ Y -r-r-r’rwwwwwwwww W'-r v v t ▼ A 


Heavy 

and Smooth 
Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


SAVES TIME, PATIENCE 
AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
pointfinished end fully ground 
and polished. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U.S. A. 

Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares, Subsoilers, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from Solid, Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheels in all America. 
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Leather 

Apron>s 

; For the Jobbing Trade. ’ 


AIR CUSHION HORSE^OE PADS 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

“r PADS 


'mat's wiiat breakH concussion. ^ 

Ki:haJCp\*ref»«ithy. REVERE RUBBER COMPANY 

That’s what cures lameness. MANUFACTURERS ' BOSTON, MASS. 


SNOW KING 


Leather Back 


RUBBER HOOF PADS. 

WITH HEAVY HEELS. 

FOR TOE CALKS. 


THE GOODYEAR. TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PAD MAKERS ^ ^ AKRON, OHIO 


Canvas Back 


En gineer’s Licen se 

Mechanics, Electricians, 
Engineers, Firemen, Etc. 

40-page pamphlet contain- nniim TDl?!? 1 
ing questions asked by Ex- \ Pj r| I P K n n ' 
amimng Board of Engineers 

GEORGE A. lEL LER, Publisher, 

Room 318, 18 So 4th St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

New 06-page Catalogue sent 

Free to any part of the world. 
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44¥]^HATEVER is worth doing at all 
fy is worth doing well.” The 
BRADLEY SHAFT COUP¬ 
LING is made to do its work, not for 
a short time only, but as long as it is 
in service. 

SPRING is of steel, oil tempered 
and tested. 

ALL OTHER PARTS are drop- 
forged from steel—and no one makes 
stronger, cleaner or smoother drop 
forgings than we do. In a 

BRADLEY 
SHAFT COUPLING 

all JOINTS are perfectly fitted, and 
every part is in perfect alignment— 
made so by special machinery. No car¬ 
riage is complete without a BRADLEY 
and no carriage is too good for one. 

C. C. BRADLEY & SON 

5YRACU5E, N. Y. 


Au Over The World 


The 1902 Chicago CO 


^9 



Price, $10.75. 


**St«wart'f PatMit** Is r^oc. 
nlzsd ss tbs grsstsst clipping 
macblns svsr Invented. More 
of them are sold every day ten 
iimee over thui all other makes 
combined. Bach one is sold 
under a positive guarantee to 
clip faster and tom easier than 
any other made, regardless of 
price, or money refunded. Re¬ 
member that the gearing of the 
1002 Chicago Clipper is all cut 
from solid metal, not cast. Un¬ 
like any other machine made, 
it can be turned with either the 
right or left hand. This is the 
machine that received the 
highest award at the Pan- 
American Exposition, and is 
used by professional clippers 
all over the world, to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others. Send 
$3.00 and machine will be sent 
C. 0. D. for the balance. Send 
to-day for beautifully illus¬ 
trated catalogue, showing 
everything modem in this line. 


CHICA60 FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO I, '8® ®*%%A00.8Fui’N0I8. 


New York ONIce, 97 Chsmbere 8t. 


London Office, 22 Donman $t, 8. E. 



STEEL VERTICA L FILE 

You get BOTH eecurity and conven- 
ience In our Steel Letter Cabinete—a. 
perfect eystem, perfectly housed. They 
cost no more than the best styles in 
wood. Why then buy Wooden Files? 

Send for Pgmpblet Mo. 530, illustrating low priced, 
stock filing cabinets. 

ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


No. 2. No. 3. 

T'HE No. 2 Hammer is designed for plow and general 'THE No. 3 Hammer is designed for large shops and 

* repair work, and our customers say it cannot be beaten * factories and will successfully work iron from three to 

for axle and tire welding, as they have plenty of room to four inches in diameter. Notice the long substantial bear- 

handle the work. ing at the back end of striking beam on these hammers. 

These H&mmers will strike es light es you like end heavy enough to do the work we claim for thenii 

OUR PRICES ARE VERY REASONABLE 


THE HAWKEYE POWER HAMMERS 

They have a World-wide Reputation and every Hammer Is Guaranteed to give Satisfaction, 


For Prices and Full 
Description Address 


THE HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING CO. 


TAMA. 

IOWA. 


15he TURNER 
GASOLINE 

Double-Jet Torch 

FOR BRAZING. TEMPERING. DRAWING TEMPER. 
ANNEALING, BURNING OFF PAINT. SOLDERING. OR 
ANY OTHER WORK REQUIRING HEAT. THIS TORCH IS 
MORE THAN TWICE AS GOOD AS ALL OTHERS. 

We call it DOUBLE JET because the bamer is constructed with 
two separate and distinct jets, an air Jet and a gas Jet. which are in¬ 
dependently controlled and operated. These two jets enter the 
combustion chamber separately, and are there united and shot forth 
into one intensely hot minted flame of about 8800 degrees which can 
easily be adjusts to a oroad flame of equal intensity. 


OVER 1000° 
HOTTER 

than any other gas¬ 
oline torch on the 
market 

The Turner 
Double-Jet Torch 
fuses nickel easily 
requiring 2912° 
while no other 
torch will success¬ 
fully flow brass 
requiring only 
1873° of heat, 


No. 4 A Double-Jet Torch, each, S4.50. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKSp 

63 No. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


TERMS: 
Cash witK 
Order 


MONEY TALKS 


Send to us for CASH PRICES 
on our 


Blue Iine Yarnishes 


We give you a. guarantee to 
protect you. You get the best 
value for the least money. 


lilly Yarnish Comoany 

INDIANAPOIIS, IND. 
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NEW EE MODERN PLANT 


Equipped throughout with all the known appliances for the 
economical manufacture of their well-known brand of 

Eta^le Morose and Mule Shoe>s 

Designed to meet the demands of the most discriminating farrier 


In addition to a Large and Complete Assortment of Regular Patterns 

YOUR. PARTICULAR. ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THEIR. 

“Right” and “Left” Hind Shoes 

MADE ESPECIALLY FOR HIGH-CLASS WORK 


IN THE REBUILDING OF THE BURNED PLANT THE COMPANY HAS SPARED NEITHER. TIME 
NOR. EXPENSE. AND THEIR. IMPROVED MACHINERY. COUPLED WITH THEIR. LONG 
EXPERIENCE. ENABLES THEM TO OFFER. TO THE TRADE A LINE OF 
SHOES WHICH ARE A DISTINCT ADVANCE IN HORSESHOE 
MANUFACTURE. GUARANTEED TO BE 

Perfect both in Quality of Material and Design 


WHEN PLACING YOUR NEXT ORDER SPECIFY “EAGLE SHOES” 

If you are unable to get them at your dealers write us and 
w e will see that your wants are supplie d 


EAGLE HORSE SHOE COMPANY 

ROLLING MILLS AND FACTORY 

- SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U, S, 4 .- 


SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 

^^ooklyh.h^' 

. U. S.A. 


THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers’ Clip Horn, Plow Makers*. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’, Etc., Etc.. Etc. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WARRANTED 

WEtGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. / 

OVER 75,000 IIS USE f 

Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated \ 
that ** hay-Budden ” Anvils are Superior in Quality, 

. . Form and Finish to any on the Market . . 

HAY-BIDDEN IHFG. CO. 

254-278 N. Henry $t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Every genuine ** Hay-Budden” Anvii is made of 
the best American Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucible Cast Steel, Every Gen¬ 
uine “ Hay-Budden ” Anvil is made by the 
latest improved methods. 


Hay-Budden 

Solid Wrought 


— imis — 


BUFFALO STATIONARY FORGES 

Types and Sizes for All Requirements 


SIXTY TYPES 

AND SIZES OP 

Buffalo Portable 
Forges 

No. 7 Bench Forge a 

Complete lines of Punches, Shears, 

Bar Cutters, Tire % \ 
g Benders, Tire Up- \ 

setters. Hand \ 

Power and 
Hand Drills 


All Buffalo Tools and 
Forges give the same 
• . satisfaction • . 


FIFTY-EIGHT TYPES AND 
SIZES OF STA TIOIS- 
ARY AND 
DOWN-DRAFT 
FORCES i H 


Write for 

Latest Catalogue 

Just Out 





u 


Old Reliable Blacksmith Forge 


No. 26 Blacksmith Oiit-door Forge 


OUR GUARANTEE. The guarantee of the Buffalo Forge 1 ^ 

Company has always been: If any forge or blower is not ■ ^ 

as represented and perfectly satisfactory return AT OUR ^ 
EXPENSE. That is why they have always been recognized 
as the standard of the world. _ 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

-^BUFFALO, N. Y.- 


No. 3 Out-door Forge 


No. 03 D Stationary Forge 
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^^AYEAR 

lO^'ACOPY 



right and they stay right. 
We can refer you to 


CUSTOMERS WHO HAVE USED 


OUR MACHINES FOR MORE 


THAN TEN YEARS, and they 
are doing their work today 
as well as when first in¬ 
stalled. No OTHER MAKER 


OF TIRE SETTING MACHINES 


CAN GIVE A SIMILAR REFER- 


OUR MACHINES 
compress wheel and tire 
equally at all points, and 


On March 31,1903, The West Tire Setter Company 
filed a bill In the United State5 Circuit Court, 
Southern District of Iowa, against the National 
Machine Company, of Keokuk for infringement of the West patents. 

USERS of infringing machines are warned that they are equally 
liable with the manufacturers. 


CAUTION 


THE WEST TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


N KNi m ■ Vi 11 111 II 1 n 


IHINI 

1 1 1 JMJii iCT B1 111 J Lfil IIB [i 
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with Rubber 1 ires on lor 
the same price as others 
chart;e for re-rubbering 
old wheels. We fumbn 
all sizes with steel or 

rubl>er tire. 

You are not prepared to 
meet competition without 
our prices. 


Write quick for catalogue 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Ashmead, Clark &.Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS. STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS, CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

6lh6l3 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CUT SHOWS A 


Noe 5 Combined Punch and Shear 

^ ^ la-in. throat for 

r \ ^ punching A in., and a 

4 A iz-in. blade for cutting 

No. 8 gauge metal. 2 x 
^^in.bars.^'rtin. round, 
wei^t Smlbe. Made 
in different sizes, 
240 to 2,200 Ibe. 

11 We make a specialty 
|1| I I of shears, punches and 

I II rolls. Toow for shear- 

^11 punching and 

iL _t^ bending sheet metal, 

• bariron and angle iron 

BERTSCH & CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND., V. S. A. 


Lathes and Drill Presses 

Elspecially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
/rMLirl^r Power Planers and 

r Shapers and Machinists’ 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W. 2d St.. Cincinnati. 0. 


$ A GOOD INVESTMENT $ 

is an order for The American Blacksmith. That's 
what all readers say. ‘ ^ 

One dollar brings the paper for a year. Send it 
this month and you get *■ The V'illage Smithy" 
picture, and a hoof knite or pocket les'el, loo. 

$ AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO. ^ 

BUFFALO. N. Y. S4> 


Insununeous Perfect Adjustment. Always Holds. Saves Time. 
Saves Wrenches. Works where others will not. Indispensable 
to Every Blacksmith and Wheelwright. Retail Price, ji.oo Each. 
Manufacturers and Propriebjrs, 

N. W. FARLEY & CO. HANCOCK, N. H. 

UERE^S A BOOK 

n — — PROBABLY 

BEEN LOOKING FOR 

FODEN’S MECHANICAL TABLES 

Giving CircumferencRS of 
Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, Weig^ht of 
Rectangular Iron, Round 
and Square Bar Iron, Angle 
and Sheet Iron, and other 
miscellaneous tables. . • 

BOUND IN CLOTH 
PRICE, - • 50c., Postpaid 

American Blacksmith Company 

p. O. DRAWER 974 

BUFFALO. N. Y., U. S. A. 


Sold bv all Jobbers 
in the united States 
and Canada. . . . 


Cuts l}i-lnch 
cold Iron Bolts 
and Bars 1x4 
Inches. . . . 

48 X 80 Inches 
floor space. . 


W.W. CRANE ^MACH^NE* WORKS 

122 and 124 CLARK ST., AUBURN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Over 500 Sold Last Year AttCntiOfl, BlaCkSHlitllS! 


Tliat’s a pretty good testimonial for 

Barcus Horse Stocks. 

The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 
and perfect in every detail. 

No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled and break. 
No bracing to roof or floor. The frames being hinged 
to the wall swing back out of the way when not in 
use, occupyfng only a few inches of space. 

A perfect automatic device to hold the 
foot perfectly solid in any position 
desired. Guaranteed not to 
skin or chafe the foot. 


Net the 
Cheapest 
But the 

Best 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


S Tlie Sears 

Blacksmiths 

j e c t i o iiTwith 
points of excel- 
\ leiice found in 

if A T- “u" 

C - ^ o^rate 

% this machine. 

[ill O it 

ff 1 ^ tile operator 

ff I i i Am stands in front 

if I iL \% the device 

f f I* and can with 

_ ease handle the 

machine with 

one liand, leaving the other hand free to place the work before 
cutting or punching same. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It will shear 3x%, 4x^, 6x^ -inch cold iron, and will also 
trim plow points, etc. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to ^ 
inch. It will punch >4-inch holes in ^ -inch iron and is provid^ 
with the following size punches, and these 

are furnished with each macliine. 

For sale by all jobbers. Send for catalogne. 

GEO. SEARS & CO., 

CLINTON, IOWA. 
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SMITHS DOING WAGON WORK. 

Easy to operate and cheap to make. A wheel can I>e 
made as true by any one as in the largest factory. Ini- 
p>ossible to operate so that spokes will not be true. I will 
send sketch and directions now to make machine for two 
dollars (Sa.oo). Any mechanic can make Jack from my 
sketch and printed directions. Send P. O. money order 
or draft in remitting. 

Address Gustav A. Belt! ""■o'i'a i"""’ 


Leather 

Aprons 


A NEW IDEA 


WAGON JACK FOR WAGON 
MAKERS OR BLACK- 


Miniature “Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made,mailed upon 
application. 

Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.,U.8.A. 
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SCREWCUniNO 
I TOOLS / 
f ^ND /i 

' machinery// 


WELLS BRO 
\ COMPANY 
^\^inTLE 

l\ giant:: 


NEW UTTLC GiANT SCREW PLATE 
' ' ""With . . 

adjustable tap wrench 




“Uttlc Giant ” Screw-Cuttinj Toob and Machinery 
have been placed on the Pedestal of Popularity by 
Hb Majesty, the American Mechanic, there to re¬ 
main till time and the ingenuity of man shall 
produce better toob for the same uses. ** Little 
Giant" Taps, Dies and Screw Plates are veritable 
little giants in the hands of a good mechanic, and 
their high quality and accuracy are reflected in the 
quality and accuracy of the work which they 
produce. 


QUALITY 


has heen our watchword from the very beginning 
of thb business, and though here and there will be 
found the short-sighted, to whom a fancied low 
price makes a stronger appeal, we are content with 
the steady and substantial growth of business which 
comes from producing toob of high quality and 
absolute dependability at really reasonable prices. 
You should have a copy of our New Catalog. May 
we send it ? A postal will do. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


No. 100 


Netrth. 33Hx46 Inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height. 30 inches. 

Weight. 276 pounds. 
Length over ail, 64 inches. 


p^eliable qM 
Qur Choice TO 
Your ^hoicej ! 

y^merica’s Choice 
l^eads fhem Ajj 


m ' 

ROYAL FIRE P01 


SINPl.I.STt Hiwiih tea cm 
oolwa tuad (• pula «al7) la aboat all 
th«a la of H, 

BCSTi BaaaaaaaadaoflhabMtaa- 
Mrlai, bp tha baat wrw»Maa aa« bwt 
■arbanlnal arpneisaca tbai oaabaobSaaaad. 


^ SlIPBUOR PORVre. 

9o Balta. ao QaiolMa. ao Raehaia 

Tba Uowar oaaa o a nll aiM oa iia baani^ 
tlac Boaa of oaaa lo paai down or osn or a^. aa 
may ba daauad , ■ a afla a aaj aagla of blow ptpa. 
tharaby «Ttaf oaa albow aad 10 par eoai. of bfaat 
fofoa ; b oadea valaabla rooia by 

bloaraca. 

71m craak tana forward or bachward. aa aaiia 
tha oparator. 

71m gaan ara PlMapbor Broaaaaad 8 iaal.eaioa 
tha Boat actaouSo pnaetpla: Ihay ara flai. aad 
atralfht cut (ao iidtal or wocm itaaral; w bah 
cooabUMd with Siaal Shafla aad Ocaapaafttoa Baar- 
toga Marta aad aaoetabiad parlbetly. raa aotaalaa^ 
aad Bahaa Ihia tha boat Uowar la tha world. 

71m Ooar Cbaa la oil tight aad dwl proof. pataU- 
tang gaara toraa in a bath of olL 

71m Blaat M rary pawarfal. aad as poUttaa aad 
ataady aa a powar Uowar, aad lakaa laaa labor la 
oparala tlMB othan. Tba aflar blaat la atro^ aad 

Tha OoloBa 
SUad aad Iroa 
BaaagiaaaaoUd. 


Tba rooB It lakaa 
la laaa tkaa aay 


It /V the iuay 
^smthey are 


built that 
plea^e4! •ro 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery Wagons 

ALSO FOR 

Ice, Brewery and 
[Transfer Wagons 


SOUTH HIGH 8T. 

AKRON,OHIO. 

In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what Is wanted, so 
as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. 


i ^ $4.50 to $I8(I.M 

m V m 1 9 Akron Wagon Gears 

■ ■ IM Hm are sold in every State 

H H H I M I m V in the U. S., and are the 

\J. 1^imII'““ 

8Mto20,000Ibs. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY. Akron, O. 


Kalamazoo 

Carriages 


Al* nude from the 
best selected nu- 
terials,in the most work- 
man-like manner, and 
every one is warranted 
for two years . . , 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


QW proposition to 
dealers and repair¬ 
men is particularly at¬ 
tractive . 

NEW STYLES 
NOW READY 


Kalamazoo Wagon Company 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


GEARS COMPLETE, 


IN THE WHITE, 
READY TO PAINT 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for net price list •• B " of Carriagre Painters' Supplies. 


You get one for nothing with your first order amount¬ 
ing to $10.00 or more. 

W E issue a special price list of Just the things carriafre painters 
want and nothing else. The prices are net, cash-with-order- 
prices; nothing added for expenses or collections. All your money 
goes into the ^oods. The best way to buy and sell. 

We will mail this sheet to you if you will mention this paper. 
You will buy from it If we do—the prices are rightv 


STRAINING CUP. TARNISH CUP. WIPING CUP. 


“IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL 

We claim that the Bliss Hoof Cutter is the most powerful tool of Its kind on the market 

By referring to the two cuts, one can see the difference between the Bliss and any tool of the double lever class. 


II In the double lever class, represented by the lower cut. all the power Is exerted 

At to be delivered to C. The distance be- 
tween C and D is usually equal to one-third of 
the distance between C and E. Thusone-third 
- of the power developed is absolutely lost. 

This class of cutter Is usually levered at 
the ratio of 6 to 1, one-third being lost; the 
1^ actual ratio Is 4 to 1, to say nothing of loss by friction. 

This explains why the double lever class of cutters is not as good as the old nippers, 
which developed power at the ratio of 6 to I with no loss. 

The Bliss Hoof Cutter Is levered at the ratio of 20 to 1, with practically no loss of power. 

Therefore, " It Is the most powerful." 

FOR SALE BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Export aoknt : 

J. Q. ROLLINS 
New York and 124 Holborn. 
London. C. C. 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH EGREMONT. MASS. 
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BUFFALO 

GEARED PORTABLE HAND BLOWER 

NINETY-NINE 

This Blower is the result of continuous experimenting^ and we are able to say that our No* 99 of today is 
the most improved and powerful hand blower made* _ 


w 


E have manufactured Blacksmith Blowers and 


’ ’ Forges for twenty-five years, and our constant 
effort and study has been to increase the output of the 
blacksmith’s shop by giving him the most improved 
tools to work with. 


"^IME is money with the blacksmith, and the point 
^ where time is saved is at the forge. The forge, 
to save time, must heat quickly, and to heat 
quickly it must have a blower with a uniform 
and powerful air blast. a 


/'^UR No. 99 Blower is the one we guar- 
antee will increase the output of 
your shop 33 per cent. 


’OUR dealer will send one on trial 
if desired—ask him. 


TF it is not perfectly satisfactory 
^ and as represented, return 
at our expense ^ 


SIMPLE ! 
DURABLE I 
COMPACT! 
EFFICIENT! 


AIR BLAST STRONG 
AND UNIFORM. 

ACTION SMOOTH. 

OPERATION EASY. 


NO LOST MO'nON. 


Write for new 
Blacksmith Tool 


Catalogue. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SPUR GEARS ARE GEARS ON PARALLEL AXES. 

SPUR GEARS 

AS THEY OPERATE IN OUR No. 99 HAND BLOWER 


SIMPLICITY—As shown by the illustration only four 
==■■ - gears are used. This is a winning 

feature as there is no complicated machinery to get out 
of order. 

THE GEARS— The two main gears are perfect cast- 

==^= ings, machine cut, accurate 

and true. Every tooth in perfect line 

contact. This means absolutely 

no lost motion and little 

no friction. The two 

small pinions are 

special com- ^ 

and 


LUBRiaTION— 


perfectly tight so 
be maintained at 
lower gear wheel 
thoroughly 




-The four gears are enclosed In a dust 
" proof frame. The frame is made 
that oil to the depth of one inch may 
the bottom of the case. In this the 
constantly revolves, throwing the oil 
over all the parts and affording ample 
lubrication to all bearing surfaces. 

THE BLOWER supported on 

Standard and so fastened as to 
allow the mouth of the 
blower to be turned so 
as to discharge 
angle desired. 



OPERATION —The operationof the Blower 

is smooth and noiseless and y 
the crank can be worked in either direction to ' 
suit the operator. The air blast is strong and 
uniform and with but ordinary turning will deliver 
blast sufficient to produce a welding heat on 4-in. 
iron in ten minutes. 


GTTAR ANTFF— This Blower Is fully 
guaranteed to be 
as represented, and if it is not perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory return it at our expense. It costs you 
nothing to see what our Blower is like. Your 
dealer will send one on trial. 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS FOR LATEST CATALOGUE | 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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"She TURNER 

GASOLINE 

Doubie-Jet Torch Hii 

FOR BRAZING. TEMPERING. DRAWING TEMPER. 
ANNEALING. BURNING OFF PAINT, SOLDERING. OR 
ANY OTHER WORK REQUIRING HEAT. THIS TORCH IS 
MORE THAN TWICE AS GOOD AS ALL OTHERS. 

We call it DOUBLE JET because the burner is constructed with 
two separate and distinct Jets, an air Jet and a gas jet, which are in¬ 
dependently controlled and operated These two jets enter the 
combustion chamber separately, and are there united and shot forth 
into one intensely hot minted flame of about 8500 degrees which can 
easily be adjusted to a oroad flame of equal intensity. 


Blie Line Varnishes 


RUBBER TIRE 
Retaining 
Wires 


We give you sl guarantee to 
protect you. You get the best 
value for the least money. 


EASILY BRAZED 
WITH 

THIS TORCH. 


The Turner 
Double-.Tet Torch 
fuses nickel easily 
requiring 2912^ 
while no other 
torch W’ill success¬ 
fully flow brass 
requiring only 


Lilly Varnish Comoany 

INDUNAPOUS, IND. 


TERMS I 
Cash with 
Order 


No. 4 A Double-Jet Torch, each, $4.50. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 

63 No. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


MOST OF OUR GOODS ARE MADE BY 

’•=Automatic Machinery 

0 the PRICE IS SO LOW AND 

WW UlMMJIltx THE QUALITY SO HIGH 


^ rtflTu^y\ 


■Sausage maoe 
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CATALOGUtS. 


Spring Brake Blocks 

^ OVER 20.000 SETS SOLD 

flPWCI 

For Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

srmmt 12 Sizes for Tkes from % in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 

fitting these blocks adapted to either 
Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

nSHHILL‘ON-HUDSON, S. Y., V. S. 4. 



MADE OP OTECL 

ACME TONGS COMPANY 


Hart PowerTlrc Setter 

the best one made 

•LJiJiLlienderson 


REASONS WHY 


700 

bare been 
made 
and sold 




The first 
and last 
practical 
hand power 
tire setter 


It MU tires cold, keeps the dish Just right and puts a wheel In the best possible 
ceadlilon. It tightens spokes in hub and rim and all joints. 

Write for Circulars, Prices and Terms. 



YOU SHOULD 
X VSE 

Newton Steel Wheels 

They are finest In appearance. 

You never have to reset tires. 

You never have to put In new felloes. 

Stronger than wood wheels. 

You can replace a spoke In five minutes. 
Much cheaper than wood wheels. 

You get 60 per cent, more wear out of our 
sM tires than you do on wood. 

SEND FOR NET PRICES 

AND FURTHER DESCRIPTION 

THIS I8THK ONLY WIRK WHCELWHrCH 
MAY SC USED WITH ANY STYLE OF AXLE 

Specialty of wheels for pony vehicles. We 
use WOoD HUBS In our wheels and they 
will receive any style of box, the same as 
. . . wood wheels . . . 


STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO, NEWTON STEEL WHEEL CO. 


KEOKUK. IOWA. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Brown-Ensor NfA. Co. 


Incorporated 


Carriage and 
Automobile 


ENTIRELY 
.. NEW.. 


Bodies 
a Specialty 


A patent body without screws or plugs and 
guaranteed to be stronger than other bodies 

Write tor Particulars. Orders Filled Promptly. 


Brown-Ensor Nfl. ComiMiny 

BRADFORD, PA, 


How the Mending of Cast-Iron 
is Progressing. 

We are learning every day of new and greater possibilities of the busi¬ 
ness. We can now braze a big fly-wheel weighing many tons. If a ^oce 
is broken In several places, we can braze one piece at |^^|*|*OllX 
a time with. 

An ordinary mechanic can braze copper, brass and steel better and quicker 
and cheaper than expert workmen were ever able to do it before. 

Do You Want an Agency? 

The business Is full of profit: You make the money ygi-SSf« on your 
own shop (if you have one); you make a profit on all the FBKKUrlX you 
sell; you make a profit on every shop-right; you get the dividends on your 
sto<^. 

Send for book and special proposition for vour region. If yon don't 
want to write, fill out the coupon attached to this advenisemcnt and 
send it to-day. 

American Brazing Co. ^ 

DcpwrtincBt P ^ 

i36 S. Fourth SL, Phlla., Pa. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, ThE AMERICAN 

Brazing Company 


De^artmeot F. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me book and tell me upon what terms you 
can give me the excimslve agency 
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Zeller, Geo. A. 
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THEY PROTECT YOU 

From Inclement Wc.ithcr. 

JOYCE’S STORM CURTAINS 


make Ininry ot ph.ieton as WARM 
and UK Y asa closed carri.ag-e. Hun¬ 
dreds In use. Price Is low. County 
rf^rhts for sale. l-i!>er.il discounts to 
agents. Send for particul.ars. 


34th and 
Cro{>sey Avc. 


T. H. JOYCE, 
Brooklyn. N.Y. 


Extr«L Copies of 

THE VILLAGE SMITHY 

Some of our friends may wish extra copies of ** The Village 
Smithy " for their friends. The edition is limited, but WHILE 
THEY LAST, we will send prepaid to any addraaa a copy of thb 
handsome picture, carefully encloaed in a pasteboata tube to 
prevent ending, and accompanied by a sample copy of The 
Amkkican Blacksmith, upon receipt of as cents to cover 
cost. A lundsome present for any friend or brother of the cralL 
Perhaps you may want another copy yourself. Address— 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO. 

P. O. Drawer 974 Buffalo, N.Y.. V. S. A. 


DODGE HALEY & CO.. Boston, Mass 



Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 


General Agents for Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. Forjm and Drills, 
Phtenix Horse Shoe Co., Neverslip Mfg. Co. C^ks and Tools, 
Peter Wright & Sons, Hay-Budden M^f. Co. AotUs. 



DON’T 

think our goods poor and small 
because this ad. is. Quality 
AND PkICS is what KBBPS OUR 
BOYS HUSTLING. 

You will have to 

READ 

our circulars of Forges and 
Grinding Machines to get even t 
faint idea of their merits. 
They have to be good, for they 
are sent on trial, ^e ? 
Write us at once. 

THIS 

is our address, 


H. L. CHAPMAN, 

Box A 64. MARCELLUS, MiCH. 


PREMIUMS o 

Subscribers, 


Send us the names of some new subscribers and recehre a 
premium, as below. Include your own name if not already 
on our lists. No premiums on renewals. 

FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 

A handy 8>i*inch pocket bench level, or a 
serviceable crucible steel hoof knife. 

FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

A fine gold fountain pen, or a 2-foot steel 
blacksmith's rule. 

FOR THREE—An 8-inch steel hack saw, complete. 
FOR FIVE 

A graduated tine measuring wheel, or a 
26 X 34-inch black.smith’s apron. 

FOR EIGHT—A Giant hoof parer. 

FOH TWELVE 

A .set of Little Giant screw plates. 


Semi for full particulars of offer. Anyone can profit by it. A 
special prize of |io.uo for tlic largest number of subicrilwrs before 
May lit. 


American Blacksmith Co., 

P, O. Drawer 974. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Anj^ Sacf Debt^s on your 'BooKif? 

BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS: 

Bead carefully the articles on page ISl of this issue. If you are in favor of the movement, let us have your support. 
Fill out and send in the blank below. Keep in touch witli the work tliat is being done, as told each month in The American 
Blacksmith, which is vigorously backing the movement. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITHS & HORSESHOERS* ASSOCIATION, 

4S3 WASHINGTON STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please enroll my name as in favor of securing in this State a Blacksmiths and Horseshoers’ Lien Law, and other benefits 
favorable to the craft. I agree to use my influence personally and by correspondence with my representative in the S tate Legislatum. 

I enclose $1.00 in payment of a year’s subscription, beginning April, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the ofiicial 
organ of the movement. ifoTE.—H yon are already a paid subscriber, scratch tliis out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local Ckiunty Associations. 


Name and Address__ 


-h- 


State. 


Town 


County. 
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AWalcliFm 

Every horseshoer 
has constant oppor¬ 
tunity to examine 
horses and give ad¬ 
vice about treatment 
for blemishes. 

AlIV can make this advice 

mj Piawwinil can make 

good commission and can get an Ingersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words about 

Quiun's Ointment 

H^rite at once for full pnrticulars. 

B. EMy & Ca . 6 Hifh St. WIMtehall. N.Y 




A Tetarlnuy ij^ao Ibr vlnd, 

throBt and lUnnaoh troubles. 

St rai y r«MMM«ada. |l per 
oan. Dealers, mall or Ex.paid. 
Sawtaa Har** Remedr Co. 

' 3 ) Toledo. Ohio 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blaokfonlth presen ta with the 
April issue tree to every subscriber a hand¬ 
some reproduction in twelve colors of ** The Vil¬ 
lage Smithy,” painted expressly for The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, by Raphael aeok. 

Send a dollar now for a year’s subscription with 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a speciel Mucememt for new subscribers, 
those who send their order during April will 
receive as a premiemj either a Handy^nch Level, 
or a Farrier's Hoof Knife, in addition to the 
picture. Send your subscription now before the 
matter slips your mind. 

AMCMCAN BLACKSMitH CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





WHEELS 


PMPRESSED BAND and SARVEN wheels for 1 
light wagons. All wheels made from selected, air i 
HJGCORY, in an entirely new factory, with all the advanuges of skilled 
workman, central location and modem appliances. Wheels in the white, 
wheels tired and boxed, wheels tir^, boxed and painted, wheeb any way 
you want "em and when you need ’em. 

Don’t buy wheels until you get our price list. 

When you get our price list you’ll buy wheeb from the 


SARVEN WHEEL CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA Jj 


■BOOKS 

FOR BUCKSMITHS, HORSE- 
SHOiRStCARRIASE SMITHS 

PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


MODERN BLACKSMITHING* 

RATIONAL HORSESHOEING 

AND WAGON MAKING 

By J. G. HOLMSTROM. 

With Rules, Tables and Recipes nse- 
fnl to Blacksmiths, Wagon Makers, 
Horseshoers, Farmers, Liverymen, Well 
Drillers and Macliinists. 

Cloth Bound. Fully Illustrated. 
Price - - $1.00 

Practical Carriage and 
Wa^on Painting 

By M. C. HILLICK. 

A Treatise on the Painting of Car¬ 
riages, Wagons and Sleighs, with full 
and explicit directions for executing all 
kinds of work, including Painting Fac¬ 
tory work. Lettering, Scrolling, Orna¬ 
menting, Varnishing, etc., witli many 
tested recipes and formulas. 

Profusely Illustrated and Bound in 

Silk Library Cloth. 

Price - - $1.00 

THE ART OF HORSESHOEING By william hunting, f. r. c. 

V. s. 

Cloth Bound. Nearly 100 Illustrations. Price • - $1.00 

Scientific Horje-thoein^ 

By PROF. WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

(PRACTICAL HORBKSHOBB.) 

For Leveling and Balancing the Act¬ 
ion and Gait of Horses; for Remedying 
and Curing the different Diseases of the 
Foot. Fifth Edition. Improved and 
Enlarged. Illnstrations. Anatomical 
Plates. 

Bound In Cloth. 

Price - - $4.00 

HARDENING, TEMPERING, 
ANNEALING AND FORGING 

OF STEEL 

By JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

A new work treating clearly and con¬ 
cisely of Modem Proves for Heating, 
Annealing, Forcing, Welding, Harden¬ 
ing and Tempermg Steel. The uses and 
treatment of leading brands of steel ex¬ 
plained. Full of kinks and practical 
points. 

Bound in Cloth. 280 Pages, 200 
Illustrations. 

Prl<5e - - $2.50 

American Blacksmith Co, 

1 


STIDEBAKER 



S.B. TRAM CAST SKEINS. 

STANDARD PRICE LIST 

^ ^ PER SET. 

No. Size. 

1—2 X 6 inches.13.25 


2-2 

3- 2^^ X 

4- 2KX 7 
3-238 X 7 

6- 2^a X 7^ 

7- 2a/gx 7^ 
«-2^' 

0 - 2 > 

10-2 

11- 2^4 X 

12- 2^ X 9 

13- 8 X 9 

14- 3 X10 



»0-8^s X 12 

21- ^ X 11 

22- 8^ X 12 

23- 4 X12 

24- 4^ X 12 
24^-4^ X 12 
2d-4>^ X 13 
26-5 xl4 

All sizes from 2^ x 7, to 4 x 12 inclusive, are 
furnished with truss attachment, as shown in out 

WRITE FOR TRADE DISCOUNTS. 


. 3.25 
8.50 
. 3.76 
. 4.00 
.. 4.00 
.. 4.00 
.. 4.50 
.. 4.76 
.. 6.26 
.. 5.40 
.. 6.00 
.. 600 
.. 6.60 
.. 7.00 
.. 7.60 
.. 7 76 
.. 8.00 
.. 8.80 
. 8.80 
.. 9.00 
.. 9.40 
..10.60 
..16.00 
..18.00 
..20.00 
..25 00 


Studebaker Bros. Mg. Co. 

South Bend, Ind. 


Horseshoers and Horseowners! 


“SURE CURE” 


is an unfnitini; remedy for QUITTORS, 
CORNS. Thrush «nd Nailwounds. 
PRICE. Si oo PER BOTTLE. 


PROF. JOHN D. FITZGERALD 

4023 COTTAOC Onovc Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S , 

CURINEss^ 


American Veterinary Remedy 



FormulatF»d 
by W. A. W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. D., late 
House Bur- 

! :eon, Veter- 
nai 
tal 

ty of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A SAFE and 
POSITIVE 
CUBE for Spa. 
vln. Si^lnts, 
Curbs, King- 
bone, Bony 
Growths, 
Rheumatism 

Sprung Knees, Lameness of all kinds, etc. 


It it the most Powerful Paint known, snl 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 


NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 


It effeoCe are ABSORBENT. ALTERATIVE, PENETRA- 
TTVEand ARTlBEPTlCand It will reach the deepert eeated 

w^wiu WAGER $500 CURINE 

will produce better resalts than anj palnh liniment or 
■payfn cure erer made, and we will stye glOO.OO for any 
oorable caee that it will not cure if used aa directed. 
Brery bottle is WARRANTED to orvx SATisrAonoN I 
Teatimonlala from the best horeemen in the world. Bold 
by dmggi te yi d hameee dealer*, or expressed from the 

H. 8. BOSSAIT < CO.. 


Price I 


Large Bottles. $2.00. 306-306 Arnfeld Bid. 
Small Bottles, $1.00. FfTTSBURG, PA. 


' Send for our 00 page Little Giant, up-to-date book on 
the principal dlseaeee of the horae, cauaee, aymptoma and 
treatnaent, with teatimonlala and directions for CUKINE. 
By mall free. 


a 
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AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


^ou Are ^LL TilGHT 
When you 'Buy a 

‘PETE'R WRIGHT 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the Standard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is ''just as good,” this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an¬ 
vil under a guarantee than they have always 
made without. The guar- 
antee which will hereafter 
You iro cautioned go with every Peter Wright 
In buying to see that Anvil is designed to satisfy 
each Anvii is stamped the most exacting of cus- 
jrtth th. full Trade tomers. 

Mark on one side and 

has the Green Label . inherent defect is 

affixed to the other. hereafter discovered in a 
These celebrated An- Peter Wright Anvil, report 
vlls may be obtained the nature of it to the 

from all the dealer from whom you pur- 

PRINCIPAL chased it, or to your regular 
^ ^ D\A/A R E dealer, and he will see that 

nrai c-dc your claim is promptly in- 

vestigated. 


^ A GUARANTEE 

' ^ Now goes with every 

! PETER WRIGHT 

V Patent, Solid Wrought 

ANVIL 

I C ^ ^ With Special Steel Face*. 


WIEBUSCH & HILOER, itd. 

Agents for the Manufacturers. 9 to 15 Murray Street, New York City. 


THEY SAVE LABOR ^3?^ 


“BISH 


p p Low«down 
Handy 
Wagons 


WITH 4-IN. TIRE STEEL WHEELS 


AUB TRUCK Wagon.M, - a » 

” with low wheels and I I 

broad tires rim far light- 

er on soft ground. They 

are much more easily V/ 

loaded and unloaded, 

and they improve roads ^ i ■ $20.00 

Onr wagons are made of the best material, are made by 
experienced wagon makers, are thoroughly made and neatly 
finished. 

§ “ Bush ” Patent 
Truck Wheels are 
Correctly Made. 

They are all metal, with wide 
tires and staggered spokes. 

We make any size wheels to fit 

Send for prices and discounts ou wagons and wheels. 
Mention this paper. 

C. BUSH, QUINCY, ILL. 


Horse 




Horse in Position Ready to Lift. 


The Strongeat^ Moat Simple and Convenient Rack Made 


Safety to man and beast. No cranks or levers; 
they are too slow. The self-locking hoist is sure 
and simple — operated in J the time of any other 

PRICE IS LOW 

Write Ua for Circulara and Pricca 

Hunt. Helin. Ferris & Co. 

HARVARD. ILL. 
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WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 

Write for our 1903 catalogue aud 
price list of. 

Buggy Tops, Trimmings, Buggies, 
Runabouts and Surreys. 

BAUER BROS. MFC. CO. 

We”L*hfh*sJ.. • CINCINNATI.©. 


The Beet Flux known for Welding e Y Y j 

I Cherry Heat 


S *0045 


■^5 


And MAU.BABLY Iren to Steel. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE). 
CIRCVLARS, PRICE LIST. AND NAME 
OP NEAREST DEALER t t t 9 t 


Sole Manufacturer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON. N. J. 


Only firm in this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and COLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893. and OMAHA EX- 
-POSITION. 1896.- 


CHAMPION TOOL a 

(LIMITED) 

Gonneaut lake. Pa., U. S. A. 


EIECTRIC 


SHARPENIN6 HAMMER 


Roughened surfice of the pein prevents cilk 
slipping away from the anvil, enabling the 
user to make every blow count 


The Giant Hoof Parer 

Many points of superiority 
Makes strictly straight cut. 

WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


The C, Z. KROH MFC, CO. 

Toledo* Ohio. The oldest Top 
Manufacturers in the Country 

Send for our 1903 Catalogue 

of Tops and Trimmings before placing your orders. 


EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 


THE CHAMPION TONGS 


Queen City Metal Pattern Works 8 LOCK Y. 


BOLT CLIPPERS. 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET. 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


xin 


One set of these tongs will take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. They will adjust 
Instantly for ^ to 1>^>ln. iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handies remain apart same 
distance on all sizes 

of Iron. Price $2.50 ^ 

per set of three tongs. ' 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


CIRCULARS 


. ON APPLICATION . 




WELDING COMPOUND 

It unites readily and makes perfect welds of Tool or Cast Steel 
under any conditions. Used the same as liorax. though &r 
superior and chea^wr. Samples free to convince you. 

W. M. TOY, - - SIDNEY, OHIO. 


RACINE BIIG6Y TOP COMPANY 

RACINE, WIS. 


The New and Modem Method of 
WELDING STEEL is by using ' 


MONARCH 


PULL LINE or 

CARRIAGE trimmings 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


Climax 'Weldings Compound 

Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

Sample Free 

For sale by dealers iu Blacksmith’s 
Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDINfi COMPOUND CO. 


Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

Sample Free 


Manufactured only by 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 


S5.50 


CASH 

with Order or 
C. 0. D. 
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Onr Net Price Catalogue 


Free 
to the 
Trade 


lt*s a good 
thing 

525 pages 
and 

Illustrated 


Send 
for one 
Today 


You need 
It In your 
business 

It w4U 
save you 
money 


Net prices of everything used by the Biacksmith. Horseshoer, Wagon 
Maker, etc. With this book there is no tiresome figuring of discounts, 
no guessing at the cost, no work done at a loss and our prices are 
’way down. 

SEND TODAY IT’S FREE SEND TODAY 

In order to get acquainted we will give, absolutely free.Vith each 
order, amounting to $15.00 or more, a 

CHAMPION NO. 4 


MAUD 8” ROUNDING HAMMER 

EDMUND H. COOMBS COMPANY 

209.19 E. Columbia St. FORT WAYNE. IND 




AUTOMATIC 

STEEL 


Clarks 

Automatic 

StlelShears 


The only shear in the 
market that works 
automatically. 

Grip Take*ups. No Rachels, 
No Adjustments. 

No Changing Lever. 

The harder you pull the 
tighter K grips. Jaw cloaea 
L and drops automatically. 

^ Nothing to adjust, only to 
work hand lever. 


Correspond- 


Solicited. 


CUKH SNEAK CO. 


INDIAN CHIEF 



BLACKSMITHS’ 


VISES, 

^ANVILS^ 

“Ring Like a Bell” 

MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus— 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Sold everywhere by 

LEADING DEALERS 


SOLID BOX VISE. ENQUIRE OF THEM 



HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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THE 

AMERICAN BUCKSMITH 

A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING. 

VOl^VME 2 APRIL. 1905 NUMBER. 7 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 


Pnbliahed Monthly at The Holland Building. 461* 
456 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incorporated under New York State Laws. 

Sobscrlptlon Price: 

11.00 per year, postage prepaid to any post ofllce 
In the United States. Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscribers, $1.25. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub¬ 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 

SubMcribert should iwiify us at once of non¬ 
receipt of paper or change of address. In UUter 
case give both old and new address. 

Correspondence on all blacksmilhing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and address, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.'* Mailer for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Send all mail to P. O. Drawer 974. 

Cable cLddress, ** Blacksmith,” Buffalo. 
Lieber's Code used. 


Entered February 12.1002, as second class mail 
matter, poet office at Buffalo. N. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 8,1879. 


That Subscription Prize. 

It has been decided by the publishers 
to leave open for one month longer the 
contest for the subscription prize 
recently offered. Ten dollars will be 
given to the person sending the greatest 
number of subscribers to The American 
Blacksmith before May 1st. A great 
many small subscription clubs have been 
sent in, but we wish to emphasize the 
fact, that a small club of perhaps fifteen 
or twenty subscribers will probably win 
the prize. It is not too late for you to 
win. Will you put forth an effort? 
Even if you don’t win the prize, you 
will be awarded a cash commission on 
all new names obtained in return for 
your effort. The contest closes May 1st. 

Wanted: Up-to-date Shops. 

One of the principal needs of the 
blacksmithing craft at the present time 
is to have shops that are up-to-date in 
every respect—-in arrangement, equip¬ 
ment, conveniences, improved tools and 
finally in appearance, interior and ex¬ 
terior. The American Blacksmith is 
offering a prize of $5.b0 for the photo¬ 
graph of the best shop. If you consider 
that your establishment is a model one, 
or will give hints to brother craftsmen 
on how best to arrange shops for black¬ 
smithing work, send us the photograph 


of your shop, an outside view, and an 
inside one also, if possible, and give a 
list of the tools with which it is 
equipped for the work to be done. 


Some Thoughts on Spring 
Cleaning. 

It now behooves the practical black¬ 
smith to do a bit of shop cleaning. 
The rubbish accumulations should all be 
turned out and classed under two heads 
—the useful and the useless. Often 
parts of old articles thrown aside may 
be used to advantage. Again, things 
that ''miglit come in'’ are laid away, 
because the would-be economist muses, 
“a pity to waste them,” though they 
will prove to be of no earthly use. Many 
people throw out everything except what 
they know will be of value, preventing 
much undue accumulation of worthless 
odds and ends. The smith should use 
his judgment, laying away the useful, 
and relentlessly destroying or disposing 
of the useless. An untidy shop is an 
abomination unto all comers. 


Side Lines for Smith Shops. 

Attention is called to a timely and 
interesting article on page 123 under 
the signature W. B. P. It deals with 
the question of vehicle making in the 
smith shop, and gives an idea of what 
can be done in this way as a side line. 
There is no doubt but that small shops 
can add largely to their profits by build¬ 
ing vehicles entirely anew, or by build¬ 
ing over old ones. It is work which can 
be done at odd moments, requiring but 
a small outlay and yielding good solid 
returns for the labor and material in¬ 
vested. It forms an excellent way to 
add to the income of small shops to buy 
or barter for old vehicles to be built 
over, even if the matter of building a 
few entirely new wagons each year is 
not gone into. 

There should never be any spare 
moments in the smith shop. As a 
means of filling them in, the question 
of buying vehicles in the white from 
reputable dealers and painting them up 
to suit exacting customers, is well 


worth consideration. Here is an excel¬ 
lent way for the enterprising smith to 
add to his income without interfering 
with his other work. 

Many other side lines will occur to 
the wideawake shopman. If he has 
power in his shop, feed grinding or 
wood sawing outfits may be made a 
means of lining his pocket. In many 
localities wood or iron turning lathes 
can be installed with profit. These are 
but suggestions—the smith would do 
well to ask himself: “In my particular 
locality what side line can I add to fill 
up my odd minutes and my pocket-book 
at the same time ?” 


A Representative Journal. 

The blacksmithing craft has long 
needed what may be termed a represent¬ 
ative journal, a paper in which every 
single smith, of no matter what class, 
could find that which would directly and 
indirectly interest and benefit him as to 
his vocation and his position in it. Such 
a need The American Blacksmith has 
aimed to fill, yet no one realizes more 
than the Editors, the great room for im¬ 
provement that exists in these columns. 
The constant effort is to make the paper 
better each month, to make it suited to 
the craft at large, to make it a repre¬ 
sentative blacksmith journal in other 
words. The very ablest contributors 
are sought for, and their services se¬ 
cured, and the Editors are conscien¬ 
tiously striving to better the paper in 
every respect. It must be remembered 
that the field is large. What interests 
one blacksmith may not appeal to 
another. You may already be familiar 
with a great many things that are 
told in these columns, but all smiths 
may not have had the opportunity for 
learning that you have We con¬ 
fidently believe, however, that there 
is no smith who cannot find enough 
in a year’s issue of The American 
Blacksmith to warrant him calling it 
* ‘ his’ ’ paper. A portion of a letter just 
received from T. J. Kean, M. D., a well 
known veterinarian of Philadelphia, 
says: “I am very much pleased with 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


the paper you are publishing. While 
I do nothing but horseshoeing in my 
establishment, the articles on machine 
and general blacksmithing are very in¬ 
teresting and instructive. 1 like to 
have the men working for me know 
something about the trade besides 
making and fitting a shoe.” 


The Village Smithy. 

A fine painting delights at first sight, 
but instead of wearying one afterwards, 
it grows more into appreciation $md 
gives greater pleasure with each suc¬ 
ceeding inspection. There is so much 
in a really good picture, appealing to 
so many different moods, that only a 
little is revealed at a time. A good 
picture is like a good friend, apprecia¬ 
tion increasing with acquaintance. 

Raphael Beck’s latest picture, ‘‘The 
Village Smithy, ” ranks high among the 
many paintings of this well known 
artist. He has caught the true spirit 
of the smithy, and fixed it on the canvas 
for the delight of those who have the 
sense of appreciation. “The Village 
Smithy” was painted by Mr. Beck ex¬ 
pressly for The American Blacksmith. 
The copy, which we present free with 
this issue to all our subscribers with 
our compliments and esteem, is a faith¬ 
ful reproduction of the original paint¬ 
ing. It has been made by the finest 
known color process, requiring the 
picture to be run through the presses 
twelve different times, printing as many 
different colors from carefully engraved 
stones. As a finishing touch, the 
picture was then given a roughened 
surface, resembling the original canvas. 
“The Village Smithy” makes a hand¬ 
some subject for framing—the frame 
should cover the outer margin entirely. 

We are very glad to be able to pre¬ 
sent a copy of this fine work of art to 
our subscribers. A few copies of ‘ ‘ The 
Village Smithy” still remain on hand, 
and while they last, we will send one to 
any one ordering The American Black¬ 
smith for a year. Also a copy of “The 
Village Smithy” and a sample copy of 
The American Blacksmith will be sent 
enclosed in a strong pasteboard tube, 
post paid to any address, on receipt of 
twenty-^ve cents. 

An English Art Iron Work 
Establishment of Note. 

In a flat, not particularly interesting 
tract of country, lies the English town 
of Thornham—just an ordinary old 
country village, with its flint houses and 
great roomy church, its quaint, quiet 
streets and provincial population of 


about 550. The traveller, passing down 
the village street, may notice an iron 
sign suspended in front of one of the 
cottages, and on it, done in iron, the 
words “Thornham Iron Workers” with 



Fig. 1. A PAIR or COPPER DOOR PARBLR. 

two sons of Tubal Cain hammering upon 
an anvil in the midst. A most unpre¬ 
tentious establishment, yet the Arm 
(Ames-Lyde, Elsum & Company) claim 
the title “Iron workers to the King,” 
and from this cottage-factory is turned 
out a class of ornamental iron rarely 
surpassed at the present day. 

The beginnings of this Thornham in¬ 
dustry are quaint, and will bear telling. 
Twelve years ago, a lady of the village, 
Mrs. Ames-Lyde, assist^ by the school 
master, Mr. Elsum, started an evening 
class at the village 
school in bent iron¬ 
work. To this class, 
after working hours, 
came the village folk, 
going heart and soul 
into the undertaking. 

Many such fads are 
started in villages, 
which after a period 
of enthusiasm die out. 

Not so at Thornham. 

The idea had fallen in 
the right soil at the 
right season, for the 
work grew until the 
ambitious workers de¬ 
cided that they must 
extend their opera¬ 
tions to a wider scale. 

To do this a forge was 
necessary; so the community put in a 
forge. This opened up an endless pros¬ 
pect of achievement, and instead of 
the night classes, day work was com¬ 
menced. Besides wrought iron, many 


kinds of sheet metal work were success¬ 
fully undertaken. 

The work advanced, orders increased, 
and soon it became necessary to put in 
five forges, which kept as many smiths 
constantly employed, besides two bench 
hands, and five apprentices. As the 
business increased, the demand for 
special office room became imperative, 
so that a neighboring cottage was fitted 
up for this purpose. One portion ac¬ 
commodates the photographic appara¬ 
tus and the library with its interesting 
collection of craft literature, while an¬ 
other part is devoted to the designing 
room, where the forms of the finished 
pieces are first worked out on paper. The 
staff now includes a special photo¬ 
grapher and an artist. 

The establishment is particularly 
fortunate in having a competent and 
zealous staff. Mrs. Ames-Lyde is a 
lady of great artistic taste, which finds 
expression with equal facility in the 
most delicate repousee or the heavy 
iron work of grilles or railings. These 
designs are after the Spanish and 
Italian schools; and in order to gain 
new ideas, Mrs. Ames-Lyde often visits 
the Continent in search of models and 
photographs. It is an interesting fact 
that the head of this iron working 
establishment is a woman. 

Some idea of the fine work done at 
Thornham may be gathered from the 
fact that, in designs of a floral nature, 
every petal of every flower is made 
separately by hand and welded on. In 
these days of rush and hurry and 


machine-made things, there are still 
some who can appreciate truly artistic 
hand work. The merit of the Thornham 
Ironworkers has attracted considerable 
attention. King Edward has placed 



Fig. 2. A PAIR OF GATES OF UNIQUE DESIGN. 
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several orders with them, and in fact, 
recognition has led to their having a 
^eat many more orders than they can 
execute. 

The accompanying engravings are 
taken from specimens of work done at 



Fig. 8. AN ARTISTIC WROUOHT-IRON LAMP 
MADB AT THORNHAM. 


Thornham. The first is from a photo¬ 
graph of a pair of copper door plates. 
Other engravings show a garden wall 
grille, a vase of carnations, used as a 
gate ornament, and a pair of gates of 
striking design. A photograph of one 
of a pair of lamps wrought for the late 
Queen Victoria is also reproduced. 

And so they work away, quietly and 
steadily, fashioning by hand those 
beautiful specimens of metal work, the 
subtly artistic qualities of which the 
great world of machinery strives in vain 
to equal. It is like a glimpse of 
medieval times when iron work was a 
matter of art, and when the artist toiled 
slowly away for the love of his art and 
the beautiful things he made, thinking 
neither of the price they would bring, 
nor of the time which he spent in 
fashioning them. 

A Paying Industry. 

BY W. B. F. 

Does it pay small shops to manufact¬ 
ure new vehicles or build over old ones ? 
This question has been asked by a great 
many smiths at different times, and now 
I shall give my experience. In the 
first place, all country shops are more 
or less idle sometime during the year, 
and there is nothing that a smith can 
do. Then it is a good thing to have 
two or three old spring wagons to build 
over, or some new work, so that he can 
make use of his time. I build over two 


or three spring wagons or buggies every 
year. I do all ray own work in all its 
branches, iron, wood and painting. I 
only hire help in my busy shoeing sea¬ 
son. I have also built two new carry- 
alls, or busses, a ten-passenger wagon 
and a light passenger wagon. One I sold 
for $175, and the other for $100, and 
when I build over a spring wagon, 1 get 
different prices, but always good pay for 
my time and the new material that goes 
into them. I have sold them as high as 
$45, and get a better wagon thrown in 
than was the one I sold before I built 
it over. So you see that you can always 
keep an old wagon on hand to make 
over, and you will always find ready sale 
for it, and at a good, fair price. 1 have 
been here four years next July, and I 
have built some dozen or more different 
kinds of vehicles. I find that it is the 
best paying work in the long run, ^or it 
is all done at odd spells. 


Jottings About the City Smithy. 

ROBBBT MC8AYBNY. 

In the shops around New York City, a 
man engaged as a first class blacksmith 
must be able to make anything from an 
engine rod to a cap for a mast; he must 
be a die maker, and a dozen and one 
other things. I find that the men coming 
from these railroad shops and present¬ 
ing themselves as A 1 workmen know 
little or nothing of the style of New 
York shops. Here you have to work, 
and work quickly, do the job neatly, and 
when thrown down it must be finished. 
There are here many first class men in 


I 



Fig. 4. A HANDSOME ORNAMENT FOR A 
WROUOHT-IRON GATE. 


our business and trade who can turn out 
first class work; but when it comes to 
turning it out on paper, that is, explain¬ 
ing the mode of operation in doing a 
job, why, they would collapse. We 
have had dozens of them employed here. 


and I know from my own observation for 
years. In a place like ours, with such 
a variety of work and mixture of cranks, 
connecting rods, boat davits and well 
tools, down to spikes and worn out picks, 
a man has to have some curves in his 
arm,yes, and his back too. Not follow¬ 
ing the trade myself, but looking on at 
the different processes of numerous 
different men, I have noted the very many 



Fig. 5. A PORTION OF A GRILLE FOB A 
GARDEN WALL. 


different ways of doing things. I like 
to speak about our very interesting busi¬ 
ness, and what more enchanting sight 
is there than that presented on a night 
in November, just around dusk, stand¬ 
ing at a smithy door when a big heat is 
taken from the fire to the hammer, its 
glare lighting up the men’s faces with 
a healthy glow, as the sparks and scale 
fly here, there, and everywhere. I am 
the son of a blacksmith, having been 
mixed up and connected with sledges 
and anvils since I wore kilts, but I 
don’t think there is a finer sight. 


Kinks and Conveniences in the 
Wagon Shop.—2. 

BY D. W. M. 

Besides wheel trucks of various sorts, 
and two-wheeled trestles described in 
our last article, there are other means 
of saving labor and time, and anything 
which will do that pays for itself many 
times over in a short period. To econo¬ 
mize labor not only saves wages, but 
also shop room. It also saves time for 
customers,and by prompt service holds 
their trade and brings new trade. 

To secure these results, make every 
arrangement to save carrying things by 
hand. In a shop arranged on several 
floors or spread over much ground, a 
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system of calls, speaking tubes, or tele¬ 
phones, should be put in. 

For receiving goods, slides may often 
be used to great advantage, especially 
if a descent from the wagon to store 
room can be arranged. If the shop is 
two stories or more, an elevator will 
pay, even if run by hand. But in the 
absence of that, the well-known incline 
with a windlass at the top is necessary. 
There are many shops having neither, 
which depend on getting their goods 
(which means entire vehicles as well as 
parts) upstairs by means of ropes and 
pulleys (frequently outside the build¬ 
ing), and the load is swung into a big 
door on whatever floor it is to be 
received. 

Some kind of power can always be 
used in a shop, even a small one. If 
nqt a steam engine, then a gas or gaso- 



Fig. 1. TWO UBIlUIi TRESTLES FOR THE 
PAINTER. 


line engine may be used to great ad¬ 
vantage. Such a convenience and 
economizer of labor may cost something 
by way of investment, but it saves its 
cost very quickly and increases busi¬ 
ness. Almost any one can get credit 
in the purchase of such a very necessary 
tool in a factory, because it is a wealth 
producer,andtheman who buys one and 
installs it in his shop is safer financially 
than he who does not. 

To think of running even a small shop 
with hand power entirely is appalling 
to anyone who has ever used engine 
power. Yet foot power is applied to a 
great variety of tools for small shops, 
and it is not to be utterly despis^. 
This class of tools has been so greatly 
improved of late years that many forms 
of light work can be successfully and 


economically done with them. Foot 
hammers for smith shops, foot blowers 
for the smith fires, foot power drills, 
boring machines, lathes, saws, grind¬ 
ers, sewing machines, etc., are quite 
useful for light work. 

Another power, electrical, can be put 
in to run the elevator, the sewing 
machines, the smith fires, drills, etc. 
Where separate power cannot be af¬ 
forded, and electrical power can be had, 
it is desirable to put it in, as one of the 
conveniences which may be counted a 
necessity, and a paying investment. 
There are many shop conveniences 
which can be put into profitable use 
provided there is power to operate them, 
which are out of the question otherwise. 
In favored localities water power can 
be utilized. Again, wind power is used 
in some localities, and various devices 
have been resorted to, to gain steadiness 
and continuity, one being the pumping 
of water into a reservoir,from which it 
flows through pipes to turn turbine 
wheels. But in any shop, no matter 
where situated, or how small or large, 
some form of power can always be 
afforded, as an aid. 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter—1. 

M. O. HILLICK. 

Shaft Trestle—Gear Trestle—Revolving 
Wheel Jack—Wheel Jack—Rub¬ 
bing and Varnishing Frame- 
Water Barrel, Etc. 

The carriage painter who struggles 
to meet twentieth century competition 
without the aid of a good equipment of 
labor-saving devices is, to say the least, 
badly handicapped. Not long since, a 
painter who for many years plodded 
along in a shop minus labor-saving 
devices of any sort, but who very 
recently has introduced many up-to-date 
appliances for handling work, said to 
the writer that by the use of these 
devices, he had increased the productive 
capacity of his little shop not less than 
25 per cent. 

No better time can possibly be had 
than now, to provide the shop with a 
few appliances of nominal cost, and 
easily made. For example, the shop 
needs at least a pair of shaft trestles for 
holding shafts during the process of 
painting and varnishing. Fig. 1, A, 
shows such a trestle, and the cut is self- 
explanatory. It can be made of such ma¬ 
terial, of such height and dimensions, 
as to best suit the individual painter. 
The prongs which go down through the 
bolster, and are fastened with a washer 
and nut, can be quickly made, at small 
cost, by our good friend, the blacksmith. 


Fig. 1, B, illustrates a gear trestle, and 
the way it is made is clearly understood 
from the cut. The upright arms for 
catching the axle arms will afford the 
smith another job in the making. Make 
the trestle wide enough to take the axle 
arms of the full width vehicle. And 
for ease of handling, make it as light 
as possible, while, at the same time, 
giving it requisite strength. 

Probably the most important labor- 
saving device about the paint shop is 
the revolving wheel-jack, of which there 
are many designs. None, however, are 
better than the cast iron bottom jack 
(Pig. 2, A), which for $1.50 can be 
procured at your local foundry. Such 
a bottom will weigh about 50 pounds. 
Have it cast with a diameter of 18 
inches. Have a round arm to insert in 
the bottom, and to this arm weld a stub 
axle providing axle stubs in sizes J, I, 
1 inch, and inches. This will take 
on the various sized wheels which come 
to the shop. The advantage, among 
many, of such a jack is that it can be 
easily moved from one part of the shop 
to another. Moreover, such a jack 
holds the wheel securely and causes it 
to run without wobbling, an item of im¬ 
portance in striping. 

Probably the most inexpensive wheel 
jack to be had is shown in Fig. 2, B. 
This jack has already been published in 
various journals, but the illustration 
will bear repeating in behalf of those 



V, 

Fig. 2. A, A REVOLVING WHEEL-JACK. 

B, AN INEXPENSIVE FORM OF WHEEL-JACK. 

who desire something that can be made 
right in the shop. 

A 2 by 4-inch hardwood scantling, 
cut to a length of, say, 2i feet, with an 
iron pin set in one end and a second one 
made with a taper and small enough to 
take a wheel with a f-inch box, bolted 
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through the side at the other extrem¬ 
ity, constitutes the main part of the 
jack. Then select a likely place 
for wheel work, and directly over a 
joist, bore a hole deep enough and large 



enough to hold the jack-pin. Screw 
the plate to the floor over the hole thus 
bored, set up the jack, and you are 
ready to begin work with a handy re¬ 
volving jack. For striping, or for any 
process where it is needful to maintain 
a steady and true motion of the wheel, 
the jack shown at Fig. 2, A, is best, 
however. Fig. 3 illustrates a frame 
upon which piano, corning and similarly 
styled bodies are hung during the pro¬ 
cess of applying rubbing coats of var¬ 
nish, and surfacing such coats. This 
frame, as may be seen, will hold two 
bodies, and as they are thus given a flat, 
upturned surface, heavier coats of 
varnish may be applied, than in case the 
body is set upright in its natural posi¬ 
tion. Hang two bodies on the frame. 
Varnish one side and one end of the 
first, then varnish the same part of the 
second. By this time the first body may 
be turned over and the remaining por¬ 
tion varnished, to be followed by the 
second, and so on. The body may be 
hung on this frame in rubbing it out of 
varnish. In fact, the frame is useful 
in every paint shop, and in almost all 
factory shops this design, or a similar 
one, is used. Make the frame of 1-inch 
pine stuff, length, 3 feet, height, 3 feet, 
width, 2J feet. Bolt cross pieces 2 by 
1 inch at top of upright, giving them a 
projection of about 7 inches each side 
of uprights. Uprights, sides, and ends 
should be at least 6 inches wide. Make 
strong and secure, as this is more 
essential than fine finish. 

A good water barrel, or cask, with 
one end cut out in part, and slashed in 
to the chimes, as shown in Fig. 4, is a 
necessity in even the most unpreten¬ 
tious paint shop. Use this on the rub¬ 
bing deck, or in the absence of this. 


where the rubbing is usually done, both 
the rubbing of varnish and roughstuff. 
Keep the barrel supplied with plenty of 
clean, fresh water. Into this supply 
of water the workman may dip his 
sponge in rubbing and washing up his 
surfaces. All buggy seats, by slipping 
the frame into the notch cut through 
the end of the barrel, may be held 
firmly while being rubbed. If the shop 
is outfitted with a hose attached to 
water works, a fresh and abundant sup¬ 
ply of water can thus be had in the 
barrel at all times. Provide a rubber 
boot, or cover, made to slip over the end 
of the barrel when not in use. This 
will prevent accumulation of dirt and 
foreign matter in the water supply. 

iTo be continued.') 


The Blacksmith’s Work as it 
Gk>es in Kansas. 

▲. BBUTON. 

I shall endeavor to outline as best I 
can the way the seasons hold in this 
section of the country. 

Plow work generally begins about 
February 1st, and lasts until May 15th, 
and consists principally of plows and 
listers. Then cultivators, shovels, and 
weed-knives are in evidence until about 
August 1st. 

Buggy repairing is generally steady 
the year around; wagon repairs, such 
as tire setting, from July to October. 
Of course, this depends on the wet and 
dry seasons. Cutting down wagons is 
for the greater part done during the 
fall and winter. Horseshoeing is work 
which is with us the year around, but 
principally in July, August and Septem¬ 
ber and in January, February and 
March. This winter, however, there 
was a rush in December. I put on 
more shoes in one month than I ever did 
in the same time before. 

Machine repairing is generally done 
in September, or in haying time, and the 
repair of thrashing machinery at the 
same time of year as mowing machine 
work. 

I look for a rush of plow work early 
this spring,as plows have already begun 
to come in. We have received nine 
already to begin work on. Of course, 
they are only getting ready for spring 
work in advance, but it looks favorable 
for an early spring here. 

I have a great deal of well-auger 
work which lasts through the summer 
season. I have also quite a number of 
stone-hammers to dress, and feathers 
and wedges to make for a soft rock 
which is found in this vicinity. I have 
also made some for hard rock, but for 


this, there is no special season of the 
year. 

Of course there are special odds and 
ends of work coming in all the year 
around that fill in the spaces between 
times. The above is our routine. 


The Hack Saw and its Use. 

BY JOHN. 

The hack saw to many is a new, and 
to all a most economical tool,if rightly 
handled and used. One reason so many 
of them break, is because of the al¬ 
together too small and straight handle, 
usually on the frame when bought. 
This cramps the hand, causes it to lose 
its grip, and a misstroke is made that 
breaks the saw. If the brethren will 
knock off that ill-shaped handle, heat 
and bend down the shank fifteen or more 
degrees, then fashion a handle one half 
longer and one and one quarter inches 
in diameter, or to fit the hand, less 
saws will be broken. I use a shank 
firmer chisel handle, but any chisel 
handle that fits the hand will do. Run 
the saw about one stroke per second; 
this allows the points of the teeth to 
cool off from the previous stroke, and 
the saw cuts better and longer. Don’t 
jam the saw into the work; nothing is 
gained by it, and many saws are broken 
in this manner. It must be expected 
that a blade so thin and hard, doing the 
work it does, will be occasionally 
broken, but usually the hard saw has 
done more work, before it was broken. 



Fig. 4. A CONYBN1BNT WATBR-BABBBT. FOB 
THE PAINT-SHOP. 


than the soft saw was capable of doing 
at all. All old rust and scale should 
be removed before sawing. A nine- 
inch saw is best; those which are 
longer spring and break easier. After 
a long experience I use Goodell saws, 
made by the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
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Greenfield, Mass. Had I known of the 
above things when I first began to use 
hacksaws, it would have saved me much 
annoyance, and not a few pennies. 

Three Good Practical Recipes 
for Liquid Glue. 

Take one quart of soft water and two 
pounds of the best pale glue, dissolve in 
a covered vessel by the heat of a water 
bath, cool, and add gradually, seven 
ounces of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1,335); 
when cold put it into bottles. It is 
very strong and does not gelatinize. 

A liquid glue possessing great resist¬ 
ing power, recommended for wood and 
iron, is prepared as follows: clear 
gelatine, 100 parts; cabinet makers’ 
glue, 100 parts; alcohol, 25 parts; 
alum, 2 parts. The whole is mixed 
with 200 parts of 20^ acetic acid and 
heated on a water bath for six hours. 

An improved liquid glue is made by 
dissolving 3 parts of glue, broken into 
small pieces, in 12 to 15 parts of 
saccharate of lime. On warming, the 
glue dissolves rapidly and remains liquid 
when cold without losing its stren^h. 

I 

Fig. 1. FIRST OPERATION IN FORJilNQ TOOL 
TO MAKE WRENCHES. 

Any consistency desired may be ob¬ 
tained by varying the quantity of sac¬ 
charate of lime. 


Wrenches and Tongs with 
Swages for Shaping 
Them. 

S. H. HOOVER. 

I should like to recommend to my 
fellow-readers of The American Black¬ 
smith the following tools for making 
wrenches: 

First have a ball turned, as is 
shown in Fig. 1, a little flattened on the 
outer end. The dimensions on the 
figure show the size of ball for a stand¬ 
ard f-inch wrench. I next make a blank 
swage, and sink this bar into it, just as 
when making a plain swage. Then I 
take care that the swage is well chipped 
out,so as to free the stock and prevent 
it from sticking. After having the 
swage made, in order to form the ball, 
use stock of about the size required to 
fill out the ball well. I use water to 
keep out the scale, squirting it in with 
a syringe arrangement. When the ball 
is formed, flatten it out to the required 
size, or for a i-inch wrench, 2}^ inches 



in diameter and | inch thick. The 
handle part can be forged out later. 

The ball after being flattened out, 
must be formed in the shape that it is 
desired for the wrench. In Fig. 2, I 
show the dies which are used for shap¬ 
ing and punching the wrench at this 
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WRENCHES. 

stage. The ball, after flattening and 
forming, is used to make the impression 
in the blocks of these dies. 1 always 
work up the edges sharply in the follow¬ 
ing way: I take a piece of |-inch round 
iron, bending it into the shape shown in 
Fig. 2, B, and bed it in thq dies about 
I of an inch away from the flattened 
impression of the ball. I then clamp it, 
down and work the edges up good and 
high. Then heating it up again, I give 
a few more light blows of the hammer. 

I then have the die drilled and slotted 
out to suit the style of wrench with 
everything in place. Fig. 2, A, is a 
section on the line X Y of Fig. 2, B. 
At C, in Fig. 2, is shown the hole to 
allow the plug of the wrench to drop 
out free after punching. I use four 
dowel pins in the dies to guide them 
accurately together. The punch. Fig. 
2,D, is made of tool steel and can have 
the end shaped at an angle, or round, as 
desired. The dies themselves are made 
of good Bessemer steel with case- 
hardened faces. I think any smith will 
be able to understand the foregoing 
brief description. 

I can make machine wrenches or spud 
wrenches at seven cents apiece, using 
one helper, one smith, one heater and 
one hammer boy. This means that you 
must get out wrenches in very short 
order, 

I also have aswage for the flat handles 
of wrenches, which is very simple. I 
first forge the handle nearly about the 
size wished, and then use the swage. 
The front and back of this swage must 
be chipped down so as not to cut. This 
swage rounds the edges and swells the 


center, which can be forged down to the 
required thickness. If placed in this 
swage a second time and flattened, it 
will come out very nicely. I can make 
either a single-ended or double-ended 
wrench in one heat, simply requiring 
to be straightened out a little. 

I can also make a great many tongs 
in swages, as I shall endeavor to ex¬ 
plain. I first shape a double ball. Fig. 
3, A, in a swage made for that purpose, 
making the same of convenient size. 
For the lip of the tongs, I flatten out 
and shear off the end of the larger and 
outer ball shown at B. The inner ball 
is flattened the other way to form the 
place for the rivet hole, as at C. I 
then use a former to set the tongs to 
the desired shape, and they can be 
quickly finished up with a hand-hammer 
ready for welding on the handles. At 
D is shown a shape for the lips of the 
tongs, which I find the most con¬ 
venient I ever used, as they will hold 
round, square, flat and octagonal iron. 


Steel for Locomotive Forgings. 

Extract from paper read before the Northwest 
Railway Club, by H. F. J. Porter. 

In the early history of the locomotive 
there was no material available for its 
forged parts except wrought iron, and 
this material was sufficiently strong for 
the small duty that it had to perform. 
Subsequently, as the introduction of the 
Bessemer process developed the steam 
railway, and the demands for stronger 
metal became urgent, the substitution 
of steel for wrought iron in the forged 
parts of locomotives began. 

Little was known at this time about 
this new material, and early attempts 
on the part of railway men to use steel 
forgings were very disastrous. Theun- 




Fig. 8. A CONVENIENT METHOD OF MAKING 
A PAIR OF T0N08. 

expected great mortality of forgings 
made of steel which was giving excel¬ 
lent results in other directions called 
for explanations. Chemistry, already as¬ 
suming a prominent position in the 
Bessemer process, came forward to claim 
for itself a cure-all for the ills which 
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were fast assuming a serious nature in 
the steel forging industry. It was given 
out that steel with a high percentage 
of carbon was brittle in certain service; 
that mild steel of definitely prescribed 
composition would be the ideal metal. 
Thus the tendency was encouraged to 
use a soft steel approaching wrought 
iron in the ease with which it could be 
handled in the shop, especially in ma¬ 
chining. Still, it was found, in practice, 
that a harder steel, when great precau¬ 
tions were taken with its manufacture, 
possessed a remarkable quality of elas¬ 
tic strength combined with ductility or 
toughness. Tests were made to estab¬ 
lish some relation between composition 
and resistance to stress. A testing 
machine was devised which would sub¬ 
ject the bar, to be tested, to stresses 
similar to those which occur in actual 
practice in such forgings as axles, crank 
and cross-head pins, piston and con¬ 
necting rods, where the fibres of the 
metal are strained successively in 
tension and compression. 


Wrought iron, 
.15% carbon steel, 
.25% carbon steel, 
.85% carbon steel, 
.45% carbon steel, 
.55% carbon steel, 
.65% carbon steel, 
8^% nickel steel. 


Blastlo Breaks 
Limit Under 
Lbe. Rev. 
20,000 60,000 
25,000 125,000 

80,000 250,000 

85,000 500,000 

40,000 1,000,000 
45,000 2,000,000 
60,000 4,000,000 
60,000 6,000,000 


Careful consideration of the results 
of these tests led to the recommenda¬ 
tion of material for forgings, which 
should have a high elastic limit. . In 
order to obtain this property, an in¬ 
crease in the carbon content, or the 
addition of some special element, was 
primarily necessary. 

Owing to the appearance of the 
fracture in forgings broken in service, 
it had been supposed that they crystal¬ 
lized from shock or vibration. Tests 
of the character shown, however, soon 
proved that no such change in structure 
took place. It was further proved that 
materials of this kind are incapable of 
cold crystallization when exposed to the 
conditions of service mentioned. 

Forgings made of the higher carbon 
steels continued to break in service, 
however, and engineers became con¬ 
vinced that there was something else 
which governed the life of steel forg¬ 
ings besides the chemical composition 
of the metal from which they were 
made. The metallurgist began to point 
to defects in the process of manu¬ 
facture. Theories were put forward re¬ 
garding certain features in the melting, 
pouring, cooling, reheating and forging 


processes. It was shown that certain 
defects were inherent in the ingot, 
due to improper methods of manipula¬ 
tion in its manufacture. Various meth¬ 
ods were suggested to overcome them, 
the most successful being the ‘'Whit¬ 
worth Process of Fluid Compression.’’ 
This process consists of compressing 
the fluid metal in the mould under 
hydraulic pressure, if necessary, up to 
7,000 tons. By this means ingots could 
be obtained which were practically 
homogeneous throughout and free from 
internal defects. 

It was also found that the small ham¬ 
mers, then in use for welding together 
small pieces of wrought iron to build 
up large forgings, were inadequate 
when called upon to forge down large¬ 
sized ingots to produce steel forgings. 
It is evident that for such work the 
pressure applied should be great 
enough, and of such a character as to 
penetrate to the center and cause flow¬ 
ing throughout themass. This flowingof 
the metal requires a certain amount of 
time, and the requisite pressure should 
be maintained throughout a correspond¬ 
ing period. The effect of the rapid 
blows of a light hammer on a large 
mass of metal is absorbed at the sur¬ 
face, and the central metal is scarcely 
affected. Forgingsproduced under ham¬ 
mers of insufficient capacity were found 
to possess cracks and cavities in their 
center, due to uneven working of the 
metal. Thus heavier hammers were in¬ 
troduced, and, in turn, superseded by 
hydraulic forging presses. 

Later, when it was found that unex¬ 
plained failure still continued to occur, 
the microscopist advanced his theories, 
drawn from examination of the minute 
internal structure of the material, that 
heat treatment subsequent to the manu¬ 
facture of the finished product would 
overcome all difficulties. 

If we note the rate of cooling of a 
steel ingot from the point of solidifica¬ 
tion of coldness, we will see that the 
temperature falls with regular retarda¬ 
tion the same amount in equal divisions 
of time until between 1,300 and 1,200 
degrees F., a point (depending on the 
carbon content) is reached, where the 
temperature suddenly stops falling, and 
fora time either remains stationary,or 
perhaps rises for a short time, and then 
the same rate of cooling continues as 
before. This point, where the change 
of rate takes place, is called the “re- 
calescent” point, and from chemical and 
physical tests we know that a change 
in the structure of the steel occurs 
here. This point varies slightly. 


The fluid steel begins to crystallize at 
the point of solidification, and the slower 
the rate of cooling from there down 
the larger the crystals will be when the 
ingot is cold. At the point of recales- 
cence, however, it would seem as if 
the crystallization, so to say, locks it¬ 
self, for, after the ingot has become 
cold, if we reheat it to a temperature 
below this point, on again becoming cold 
we will find that the crystallization is 
not affected, but if we reheat it a little 
above the recalescent point, when it is 
again cold the crystallization will be 
found to be much smaller than before. 

In fact, it is known that if steel is 
heated slightly above the recalescent 
point all previous crystallization is 
destroyed, and a fine amorphous con¬ 
dition is produced at that temperature. 
As soon as cooling begins again crystal¬ 
lization sets in and continues until the 
ingot is cold. As, however, the time 
of cooling from the recalescent point is 
comparatively short, the resultant crys¬ 
tallization is correspondingly small. It 
can be readily understood that when 
heat treatment can completely change 
the internal condition of steel, it should 
bear an important part in the manu¬ 
facture of forgings made of that metal. 

Let us for a moment consider the 
changes which take place in the con¬ 
dition of the metal as it passes through 
the forging process. Beginning with 
the cold ingot (which we wil) assume 
has cooled slowly and is, therefore, 
composed of large crystals), we first 
reheat it up to a forging temperature 
of from 1,800 to 2,000 degreesF., thus 
passing through the recalescent point, 
destroying all crystallization and pro¬ 
ducing an amorphous condition. As we 
put it under the forging press it begins 
to cool, crystallization at once setting 
in; at the same time, however, we be¬ 
gin to work the metal. 

The work of forging tends to check 
crystallization, just as disturbing water 
which is below freezing point will delay 
the formation of ice crystals. The 
work of forging may or may not con¬ 
tinue (depending upon the size and 
shape of the finished piece) until the 
temperature has fallen below the re¬ 
calescent point, but during this time 
more or less crystallization has occurred, 
and has been disturbed and distorted. 
The work of forging has, moreover, 
proceeded from one end of the piece to 
the other, the part last worked upon 
having crystallized considerably before 
work was applied to it, so that the two 
ends may be entirely different as far as 
their internal condition is concerned. 
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If, as is generally the case, the forg¬ 
ing is now considered finished, it is full 
of pulls and strains about which we 
know nothing, except that they may 
amount to several thousand pounds to 


by its contraction and elongation in test 
pieces. The elastic limit of an annealed 
forging is invariably less than one-half 
of the tensile strength. By elastic 
limit ” I do not refer to the point usually 


the sudden cooling is accompanied by a 
^'setting” of the amorphous condition, 
brought about by the first heating, with 
the result that the irregular and often 
coarse crystalline condition existing 


Fig. 2. SIDE SLJSVATIOK OF TOOL FOR BBITDIIVO BTB-BOLT8. 



the square inch. The extent of these 
strains is made evident when a forging, 
finished as above described, has a cut 
taken from it in a lathe, or has a key way 
cut on one side. The strains in the 
fibres which are cut are relieved, and 
the piece invariably springs out of 
^‘true.’’ To relieve these strains, the 
forging should be carefully and slowly 
heated to a temperature slightly above 
the recalescent point and then allowed 


to cool slowly. By this treatment, 
which is called ''annealing, ” an entirely 
new crystallization is established, leav¬ 
ing the molecules of the metal com¬ 
pletely at rest. If the forging, on 
being heated slightly above the recales¬ 
cent point, is suddenly dropped into a 
bath of cold oil, no time is allowed 
during the cooling process for crystals 
to form, and the amorphous condition 
of its structure at that temperature is 
retained. This character of heat treat¬ 
ment is called “oil tempering,’’ and is 
followed by further heat treatment to 
relieve the metal of any hardening 
effect due to the cooling process. 

An annealed forging has its elastic 
limit somewhat reduced as compared 
with its tensile strength,but itsductility 
is increased very considerably, as shown 


determined by the drop of the beam in 
an ordinary testing machine, but rather 
to the carefully defined point obtained 
by more accurately determined meth¬ 
ods, which is from 2,000 to 10,000 
pounds lower. 

This process of annealing to relieve 
internal strain is a very important one. 
These strains are apt to develop in 
service, thus constituting an initial 
load, and may throw a forging out of 
true, or even 
cause its com¬ 
plete failure, 
if they hap¬ 
pen to act in 
the same di¬ 
rection as 
the exter¬ 
nal working 
stress. 

We have 
already seen 
that bars of 
very high 
physical pro¬ 
perties will 
not endure indefinitely repeated alter¬ 
nating stresses amounting to 40,000 
pounds to the square inch. A forging 
strain of quite small intensity may easily 
act in conjunction with an external 
stress, closely approaching the elastic 
limit, and bring the total working stress 
up to a load which, acting continuously, 
would soon cause failure. 

The lowering of the physical prop¬ 
erties by the process of annealing may 
be corrected by a subsequent treatment 
of “ oil tempering. ’ ’ In this treatment 
the forging is first reheated to a definite 
temperature and then dropped suddenly 
into a bath of cold liquid, which may be 
composed of oil, or any suitable fluid. 
The forging must be subsequently an¬ 
nealed, as before, to relieve it of cool¬ 
ing strains. The hardening effect of 


after forging is broken up and a uniform 
and finer grain ensues. By the subse¬ 
quent annealing, strains are relieved, 
and the hardening effect of sudden 
cooling is removed to a desired degree; 
at the same time the elastic limit is 
increased proportionately to the tensile 
strength, and a greater toughness is 
imparted to the metal, as shown by a 
higher elongation and contraction of 
area in test pieces. 

In order to successfully temper a 
piece of steel, great care must be taken 
both in the process of re-heating it and 
also in cooling it in the bath. In re¬ 
heating it, the surface metal is apt to 
expand away from the center and thus 
cause cracks in the latter, and in 
dropping it into the cold bath the sur¬ 
face metal is apt to contract onto the 
center to such an extent as to cause 
cracks in the former. In order, there- 



Fig. 8. METHOD OF TT8INO EYE-BENDINO 
TOOL. 


fore, to successfully temper a forging, 
it should be hollow. By taking out the 
center it can be re-heated without 
danger of cracking, because the center 
metal is absent and the heat gets into 
the interior and expands both it and the 
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exterior together. Also, in dropping applications of science are doing much 
it into the cold bath there is no solid in this, as in every other branch, to 



Fig. 4. DETAIL YISWB OF HANDLE, BENDBB AND OAUQB OF TOOL FOR BENDING BTB8. 


center on which the surface metal is bring theory and practice into closer 
contracted, and in that way the danger union. The manufacturing world has 
of cracking the surface during the cool- the benefit of the result. 

ing process is eliminated. - 

These theories of the metallurgist A Special Anvil Eye-Bending 
regarding the omnicurative properties Tool, 

of heat treatment are now in turn being Some time ago in the The American 
modified so as not to be so sweeping. Blacksmith, in an article on Tools and 

The result of a vast amount of experi- Formers, by Mr. Daniel Fitzgerald, was 


Y. At the same time bring the lever 
around until the roller pinches the iron 
at point marked Z. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show detailed views of 
the handle, gauge, body, back stop, and 
other parts. At A is the handle of 
steel with wooden grip. B shows the 
eye bender, with roller and pin of tool 
steel. Here the head is riveted so as 
to allow play to the roller. C is the 
gauge made of spring steel. At D is 
the wrought iron body, with steel 
set screw and pin. At E is shown the 
back stop, or bold back, made of steel. 
F shows the steel bottom washer. One 
eye pin, G, and two handle clamps, H, of 
steel are required. 

To set this tool,a man not accustomed 
to it would do well to get an eye bolt 
like the one be wants to bend, put it on 
the pin, and then set his backstop and 
roller, so that they will pinch it in the 
neck. 

We are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Daniel Fitzgerald, Foreman Black¬ 
smith of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company, for the draw¬ 
ings and particulars regarding the 
above tool. 

From the explicit explanation and 
the sketches given, any intelligent 
blacksmith can, we think, understand 


menting in all directions has, however, mentioned, among oth- 

taught us that the more we study the ers, a special tool for 

more there is to be learned, and now that bending eye bolts. This 

scientific methods have been introduced tool was originally used 

and become established in our steel for |-inch eye bolts, but 

plants, and forge shops, they are not con- was afterwards utilized 

sidered modern unless theyare equipped for different classes of 

with chemical, physical, metallurgical bending, such as grab 

and microscopical laboratories with hooks of square iron, 

skilled experts in charge, who follow gate hinges, gate hooks 

each forging through every process, with an eye on one end 

holding it in complete control until it and a hook on the other, 

is finished. together with all kinds 

Small forges and blacksmith shops, of round hooks up to 3^ 

not so equipped, should confine them- inches in diameter. At 

selves to wrought iron and mild steel the request of numer- 

forgings, which being of material ele- ous readers, we ob- 

mentary in its composition are suscep- tained and are now 

tible of being handled in a crude manner, able to present detailed 

Only such concerns as are handling drawings, showing this 

large amounts of products can afford to very useful device. In 

keep, continuously, a staff of skilled the accompanying pho- 

technists in the various sciences above to-engraving. Fig. 1 

mentioned, and they only are now con- (see page 128), it is the 

sidered competent to manufacture high uppermost tool shown, 

grade products. Now that we under- Fig. 2 shows a side 
stand better how to make them, steel elevation. Fig. 3 is a 

forgings strong and reliable can be plan view from above, 
manufactured with a certainty hereto- The iron is inserted be¬ 



fore impossible, and the lack of con¬ 
fidence so long established by early 
failure is losing ground rapidly. 
Advanced ideas and the practical 


tween the back stop pin 
and roller as far as the 


Fig. 5. OTHER PORTIONS OF TOOL FOR BENDING BYES. 


gauge. The first move is to bring the this useful and ingenious device, and 

iron marked X over to the line marked will, undoubtedly, find it of interest. 
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The Village Smithy.* 

EDNA MANNERS. 

When the early pinks of morning through 
the eastern window stray, 

To the shop the smith takes Toddles “jnst 
to keep him from the way.” 

Soon the cheery forge is glowing and the 
two work merrily; 

’Midst the scrap-iron sits wee Toddles as 
he shoes his horse in glee. 

Oh, the busy hours fly quickly while the 
neighbors come and go, 

And they keep the smithy ringing, tossitj? 
gossip to and fro. 

But the smith drives home the shoe-nails 
• —steady hand and steady head— 

He works on, nor stops to gossip; wife and 
Toddles must be fed. 

And old Jake he keejw a-thumbing down 
the ’baccy in his clay. 

He’s the oldest and tlie idlest of the village 
folk today. 

Down upon the dead brick forge he leans, 
and mourns its overthrow, 

**Them new-fangled kinks! ” he shakes his 
head—old child of long ago. 

Slow and thoughtful are his stories and 
they’d wage from sun to sun, 

For the hundredth time—the list’ners 
know the end ere he’s begun. 

More to hear the toothless mumbling than 
the tales their grandsires tell 
lounge the kindly group of loafers ’neath 
the smithy’s lazy spell. 

Comes the sound of children’s laughter, 
and within the open door 
Three little ones stand timidly and view 
the smithy o’er. 

Oh, a spot of deep enchantment is this 
dim and blackened den, 

And the smith, he’s past all knowledge, 
he’s a wizard among men. 

Eyes and mouths agape with wonder, the 
good smith has looked and smiled— 
Snatched a moment for the children, ’cause 
wee Toddles is his child. 

* Written expressly for the April number of 
The American Blacksmith. 



April, spring’s youngest month. 

How about side-lines for spare mo¬ 
ments? 

Say not “Would that I could; ” say 
rather, “ I will.” 

What do you think of “The Village 
Smithy ” picture? 

Do you drive your business, or let your 
business drive you? 

A good general blackBmith is desired 
by J. H. Hays & Co. of Metcalf, HI. 

Make a start on a difficult or puzzling 
piece of work and the flnish often suggests 
itself. Well begun is half done. 


Do you make the most of your time— 
lay down one tool only to pick up another, 
and do nothing without a purpose? 

Send a photograph of your sliop, out¬ 
side or inside views, or both. Remember, 
we are offering a prize for the best appear¬ 
ing, best apix>inted shop, as shown by 
photographs sent us. 

Your opinion on lien laws for black¬ 
smiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights is 
desired. Also tell us about prices in your 
locality, and what you think can be done 
towards improving them. 

Courtesy to patrons should be one of 
the fundamental principles of every estab¬ 
lishment. The man with a pleasant word 
and obliging manner wins trade every 
time. Just try it. 

Strike out on new lines and think and 
act for yourself. Because Tubal Cain set 
the example of doing a piece of work in 
a certain way is not to say tliat you must 
follow. Set your own example. 

A situation is open for a good, steady 
blacksmith at Vermilion, S. D. Corre¬ 
spond with R. B. Shields, who wishes a 
smith witli a good working knowledge of 
horseshoeing. A good chance. 

Below cost—Beware of the man who 
sells things or does work for “less than 
cost.” In these days of “ Every man for 
himself,” there must be a good reason for 
suc*h seemingly reckless generosity. 

There is great need today for trained 
men of all kinds. In every craft and pro¬ 
fession it is the man with superior train¬ 
ing, skill or knowledge,who forges ahead; 
the man who makes the most of his op¬ 
portunities, who gets to the top of the 
heap quickest. It’s worth trying. 

If you strike a knotty piece of work, 
tell your troubles in these columns, and a 
brother smith will probably be able to 
give you the kink that will straighten it 
out. We want you to use The American 
Blacksmith whenever you have anything 
to ask or tell your fellow craftsmen. 

No escaping smoke is a feature of the 
modem forge and blower system being 
installed nowadays in most large shops. 
A power-driven blower supplies the blast 
to the forge, while an exhaust fan sucks the 
smoke away through a down-draft hood 
at the rear of the forge. In these shops 
no smoke or gases escape—the air is good, 
pure and wholesome. 

To grow old is a mistake. To become 
out of date and be classed as a “back 
number ” is radically wrong. Let a man 
keep his mind active and his “hand in,” 
and he cannot be laid upon the shelf, no 
matter how old he may be. It is never 
too late to learn. It is said that Cato, the 
great Roman statesman, learned Greek 
when he was eighty years of age. 

It appears, from flgures recently pub¬ 
lished, that a man with a common school 
education and a special training for his 
craft, has twelve and a half times the 
capacity for earning money that ail illiter¬ 
ate, untrained person has, and a high 
school graduate has twenty-flve times the 


capacity Of course, much depends upon 
the man himself, his application and per¬ 
severance in every instance. 

In these days one sees alluring adver¬ 
tisements of mining and oil stocks. 
Grenerally speaking, “our folks,” Ameri¬ 
can blacl^miths,are better off by investing 
their surplus in new tools for the shop or 
in added comforts for the family. These 
schemes first appear in the city papers 
of large circulation, but tlie field is evi¬ 
dently becoming overworked, and they are 
extending to the rural districts. 

More essential than gold to the world 
is iron. We need to look around us but 
little to decide which we could more 
readily get along without. Curiously 
enough, tliere is a great African people, 
the Baralongs, by whom iron is held 
sacred. It is said that once upon a time, 
the spirit of a great chief appeared and 
taught the tribe to “ melt stones to make 
spears. ’ ’ Thus they obtained iron. 

The oldest horseshoe in known exist¬ 
ence is said to be one found at Uriconium, 
near Slirewsbury, England, an ancient 
city built by the Romans. Going back 
further, it is taken for granted from his¬ 
torical reference that the horses of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, used in his campaign 
into Assyria, about B. O. 400, were not 
shod. In the ruins of Pompeii and Hei^ 
culaneum, the cities destroyed by the 
eruption of Moimt Vesuvius, blacksmith 
shops have been foimd, but no trace of 
the horseshoe in any of them. 

The skilled craftsman allows himself 
little worry over tlie prices his neighbor 
charges. He has little difficulty about 
getting his figure. When a customer 
says: “Why, Smith over here will do 
the job for so much,” he replies, “ Well, 
you can take it to Smith, if you like. I 
guess he needs it more than I do,” and 
the work usually stays. At least this is 
what many, many letters from first-class 
craftsmen on the subject of prices tell us. 
If you have not reached the highest point 
of skill, read, study and work to that end 
—to a large extent prices or wages will 
then take care of themselves. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Tom Tardy. 
That’s Tom’s pet expression, for he is one 
of those kind of people whose opinions 
are very indefinite. We had been talking 
about power in the shop, and speaking 
about some of the great advantages of an 
engine. At length his brain began to work 
and he broke out,—“ I ain’t got no use for 
them new-fangled things; they’re more 
bother than they’re worth, all time gettin’ 
out of order, or blowin’ up and killin ’ 
people. Takes all a man’s time to lock. 
after them.” We asked Tom if he had 
ever seen one work, if he had been in a 
shop where they had an engine,or if he ever 
talked with a man who had run one. He 
said “ No,” at length, but added that his 
brother had a friend who knew a man 
that had been killed by some kind of a 
gas machine exploding, an acetylin’ gas 
machine, he thought they called it. “I 
don’t want nothing of the kind around,” 
Tom concluded, and we left liim tugging 
for dear life at his old, leaky, rattling 
bellows. That’s Tom’s way. 
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The American Association 
of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers. 

Under the auspices of the above as¬ 
sociation, meetings of the blacksmiths, 
horseshoers and wheelwrights of Or¬ 
leans CJounty, New York State, were 
held on March 12, 13 and 21, at 
which the county was successfully 
organized and a complete schedule of 
shoeing and wagon work adopted. The 
following officers for the county were 
elected: President, J.'M. Buddington, 
Albion; vice-president, J. Brook, Me¬ 
dina; secretary, F. F. Halloran, Albion; 
treasurer, F. W. Donohue, Holley. 

The meetings were fully attended and 
were very enthusiastic. We congratu¬ 
late Orleans County upon effecting such 
a strong, harmonious association. Al¬ 
most every shop in the county is repre¬ 
sented. 

Our representatives are now at work 
in four other counties of the State, pre¬ 
paratory to organizing them, and the 
outlook is bright for early success in 
these also. 

The following is an outline of the 
principal aims of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Blacksmiths and Horseshoers: 
A Lien Law for ’Smiths. 

How many bad accounts are due you ? 
How much better off would you be if 
you could collect every dollar that was 
owing to you for work? Think how 
much more you could do for your family. 
What would be your saving in time and 
worry, if you were positively sure of 
your money from every job, and your 
customers all knew they could not evade 
payment in any way ? 

Other trades have lien laws, which 
allow the craftsman to put a lien on 
the article which he has worked on, 
and secure payment. In Minnesota the 
blacksmiths and horseshoers have a lien 
law. If they shoe a horse, for instance, 
and the owner doesn’t pay,they candle 
a notice of lien at a cost not exceeding 
twenty-five cents and proceed to collect 
their pay. All the costs of such ac¬ 
tions, even filing the notice of lien, 
comes out of the man who owes the bill. 

What benefit would such a law be to 
you? Will you join hands with us and 
get it passed in your state? No other 
mechanic in the world works harder 
with head and hands for his money than 
the smith, and he earns every penny 
he gets. He is rightfully entitled to 
legislation to protect him from “dead 
beats,’’and to enable him to get the 
money which is due him. It is well to 
refuse work for which no pay will prob¬ 
ably be given, but is far better to do 


all the work that offers and feel there 
will be no question about the money. 
This is what a lien law will do. The 
smith has to pay promptly for the stock 
he gets from dealers to use in his work, 
or shut up his shop. On some of this 
work he is forced to wait and wait for 
his pay, a year or more in the case of 
many slow people. The lien law makes 
it possible for the craftsman to collect 
the money when it is due, and the mere 
existence of such a law and the power 
it gives to the smith has the effect of 
making payments come in promptly. 

There is no doubt of the many ad¬ 
vantages of such a law. The thing is 
to get it passed. We need your help— 
you need ours, too. There is usually 
no great objection to such legislation, 
as few oppose it when the bill goes to 
the legislature. A Horseshoer’s Lien 
Law bill has just been passed in the 
Indiana Legislature. It is simply a 
matter of getting such a bill introduced 
by the legislature and influencing the 
legislators to vote in favor of it. 

This movement is being started and 
pushed by the American Association of 
Blacksmiths and Horseshoers, which has 
just been incorporated under New York 
State laws for the purpose of securing 
some much needed reforms and benefits 
of this nature for blacksmiths, horse¬ 
shoers and wheelwrights. The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith is the official organ of 
the Association, and is backing the 
movement. But we must have the sup¬ 
port of the smiths—^yours with the 
rest. The effort which we will ask you 
personally to put forth is slight, and 
certainly the advantages to be gained 
deserve that much support from you, 
as you will readily admit. The com¬ 
bined effort of the craft will, without 
doubt, have the greatest weight and in¬ 
fluence, and secure what we want. The 
Aiperican Association will attend to the 
preparation and introduction of the 
necessary Lien Law Bill at the State 
Capitol. When the bill comes up for 
a vote, we will notify you,and your part 
will be to write a strong, personal letter 
to each of your particular county and 
district representatives in the State 
legislature, urging the passage of the 
bill. Ten thousand letters from the 
voters of your State asking for a good 
law to which there is no opposition, a 
direct appeal from every craftsman in 
the State, in other words, will undoubt¬ 
edly have the desired effect, and the 
smith will get the protection he has 
needed so long and deserves so strongly. 
Fifty letters from the smiths of your 
county, who are voters, written to the 


particular legislators who represent 
your county, will have more influence 
than five thousand letters from men 
outside the district of those same 
representatives. In other words, you 
are to write to the assemblyman or 
State legislator who wants your vote. 

Are you not in favor of this move¬ 
ment, and will you not support it to the 
extent which we ask ? 

A Movement for Securing Better Prices. 

Are the prices which you are now 
getting for work high enough to afford 
you a good living from your daily labor ? 
Do you think you are receiving sufficient 
compensation for your days of hard 
work ? The price of stock and material 
has gone up greatly, as you know, and 
the cost of living has also been increas¬ 
ing. Have the prices which you have 
been getting for work day by day been 
advancing in the same proportion, or at 
.all ? Prices are not as high as they 
ought to be at the present time, and in 
many cases it is reported that the 
smith is unable to make a good living 
for himself and those dependent upon 
him. 

This should never be at the present 
day when the whole country is so pros¬ 
perous. No one will deny, not even the 
right-minded farmer, that the smith 
should have more money for his work 
to-day than he received for the same 
work a few years ago when general 
prices were lower. (All over the coun¬ 
try wages are being advanced, and in¬ 
creases of salary granted to employees, 
either voluntarily or in response to de¬ 
mands). It is high time that there 
should be a general advance in prices 
on all blacksmithing, horseshoeing and 
wheelwrighting work. 

The principal reason why the prices 
for shoeing and blacksmithing have not 
gone up is because the smiths in the 
various sections do not co-operate with 
each other as they should. One man is 
afraid to raise his prices for fear that his 
neighbor will not raise, and will there¬ 
fore take his trade from him. If all 
the smiths of a given county can be 
brought together to adopt prices for 
work, they can then be sure of getting 
the amount of money they rightfully 
earn and richly deserve. 

It is the intention of the Association 
to place in the hands of blacksmiths, 
horseshoers and wheelwrights, the 
means and opportunity to organize and 
secure higher prices. The time is ripe, 
and the opportunity does not come 
every day. Will you personally take 
advantage of it? Everyone can see the 
benefits which such a movement will 
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bring, and co-operation is all that is 
needed for success. 

If you are in favor of such a move¬ 
ment, please lend your support. Let 
us hear from you to-day. We have 
already organized several counties and 
have raised their prices. Our represent¬ 
atives are doing active personal work 
in many other counties. Bear in mind 
that this thing cannot be done in a day, 
but will require united, persistent effort, 
and if you expect to share in the bene¬ 
fits, you must lend your own personal 
support. The American Association 
will do all in its power to help, and will 
lend the services of its representatives, 
but the smith’s own support in every 
case should be given, and we feel that 
it freely will be. Keep in touch with 
the work as told month by month in 
The American Blacksmith, Throw 
aside all petty jealousies for your own 
good,and talk it up with your neighbor 
smiths. Be prepared to attend a meet¬ 
ing in your county of all the black¬ 
smiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights, 
when one is called, for the purpose of 
organizing and adopting higher prices. 

Let us get together and lend our 
efforts to make a success of this. We 
can do it in your county, for it has al¬ 
ready been done in others. The support 
which any one craftsman can give is 



A GOOD METHOD OF CUTTING OFF ROUND BARS 
OF STEEL. 


small compared with the benefits he ob¬ 
tains if we succeed, and succeed we 
can, if each one helps. The American 
Association of Blacksmiths and Horse¬ 
shoers, being incorporated, has the 
power to organize the local county as¬ 
sociations and grant charters to them. 
Will you join an Association in your 
county and stand by the prices adopted? 
Please refer to page X of this issue. 
Write to us and give us you opinions. 


A Bar Cutting Kink. 

8. H. HOOVER. 

The following is a method which I 
employ for cutting off round bars of 
steel that my shears will not take, say 


from three up to eight inches. Any 
one can cut off a shaft hot and secure 
a good, clean end, but when 1 wish both 
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Fig. 27. CONTRAST OF PROPERLY AND IM¬ 
PROPERLY SHAPED STEAM SHOVEL TEETH. 

ends clean without any chipping,! pro¬ 
ceed as follows: Lay the shaft in a 
swage on the hammer die. Using a 
hack, or cutter, A, go entirely around. 
This will give a cut as shown at B, 
having cut the shaft all around in this 
way, and half way off. If we continue 
this, we will leave a knob sticking to 
each end. However, we have what we 
may call a parting tool. This is formed 
the same as a hack, although it is very 
heavy and has a square edge, as in¬ 
dicated at C. The ends must nearly fill 
up the space left by the former tool. 
Drive this tool about one-half way 
through, turn the bar over and drive 
the piece out which remains, by turning 
the same hack upside down as the space 
will be greater by this process, and will 
allow the piece to be driven out. By 
this process you will make as good an 
end on one piece as the other. 

This may be an old kink, but I have 
hired no less than fifty smiths in the 
past year, and not one of them knew 
how to cut off a shaft properly without 
spending about an hour dressing up his 
cut, after butchering it. 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—6. 

W. B. REID. 

Steam Shovel Repair. 

The hard usage to which the steam 
shovel is constantly subject renders the 
repair of this useful and indispensable 
machine a matter of frequent occur¬ 
rence to the railway blacksmith, and 
also to many outside jobbers of the 
same calling. The teeth of the dipper 
are the parts requiring most frequent 
renewal and repair, and may, therefore, 
be profitably discussed at length. 


The shape and condition of steam 
shovel teeth when brought in for re¬ 
pairs, compared with their condition 
when newly applied, should, naturally, 
suggest to the smith the proper shape 
and proportion and mode of repairing 
the same. Nevertheless, they are 
commonly made and repaired in a very 
imperfect manner—poorly adapted for 
the most efficient service,necessitating 
repair at much shorter intervals than 
should be necessary. It will* be the 
object of this article to describe the 
methods of making new and repairing 
old steam shovel teeth in the most 
economical and efficient manner pos¬ 
sible. 

Fig. 27, A, shows the proper shape 
and proportion of the tooth, contrast^ 
with one of poor shape and proportion, 
B. The curve at the point C, should be 
round and full, extending slightly be¬ 
yond the dotted lines; not fiat, tapering 
and deficient at the dotted lines, as at 
B. They should have liberal clearance 
at the point; the teeth will excavate 
the maximum of material with the 
minimum of resistance, while also re¬ 
maining in service for a much longer 
period. A comparison of the shape of 
old teeth as sent to the shop for repair 
(Fig. 27, E), with proper proportions 
will bring this point into clearer view. 

Another bad practice, lessening the 
working quality of the tooth, is the 
cutting of the point in chisel shape 
fashion (Fig. 27, D). The point should 
always be kept full, as shown by tooth A. 




It will be ground away in service soon 
enough, and the proper curvature gives 
the tooth the digging or burrowing 
quality essential to the most efficient 
service. 

In shops where much of this work is 
done, it is a good plan to have a tem¬ 
plate of proper shape and proportions 
for the use of the smith, l^is will 
maintain a uniform shape and size of 
tooth, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of the shovel by giving it a smoother, 
steadier movement. 

To make a new tooth, forge two 
pieces, and weld in the relative position. 
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shown in Fig, 28, A. This will leave 
a full well-formed cavity for the inser¬ 
tion of a steel wedge. Fig. 28, B. The 
wedge can be held firmly in place by a 



D ^ 

Fig. 29. METHOD or FOROINO A NEW SHOYEL 
TOOTH. 


couple of chisel-hacks on one side, the 
other part being closed tightly over it 
while hot, as at B. Before welding, 
clamp a piece of flat iron of the right 
size in the opening at X, Fig. 28, B, to 
hold the parts firmly together while 
welding and drawing down the point. 
The welding of the steel properly in 
the point of the tooth is the most dif¬ 
ficult and critical part of the job. 
Heated slowly, with borax or other 
welding flux, plentifully applied, the 
operation can be successfully completed 
under the steam hammer, the dies being 
adjusted in “safe edge'' manner (Fig. 
29, C). The finishing touches are to 
be done at the anvil with a flatter. 

If preferred, this forging may also 
be made entirely from the solid (Fig. 

29, D), and cut out at the dotted lines 
with a chisel. This method requires a 
heavier piece of iron, and is in no way 
superior or more expeditious than the 
first method described. 

The proper quantity and quality of 
steel which should be put into the tooth 
is largely determined by the material 
at the disposal of the blacksmith. Cast 
steel is generally used. The greater 
the quantity the greater the endurance 
of the tooth. From ten to twenty 
pounds, according to the size of the 
tooth, may be used. When the steel is 
used in too small a quantity, an inferior 
job is the result. The iron is drawn 
down over the steel, as shown in Fig. 

30, A, making it of little service in 
comparison with the large steel surface 
in Pig.30, B. Considering the expensive¬ 
ness of cast steel for such a purpose, 
and the probability of its quality being 
destroyed in process of welding, we 
believe the substitution of good soft 
steel to be a commendable practice. 
Every railroad shop has many old scrap- 
steel axles, driving-pins, guides, etc.. 


in every way suitable for the purpose. 
It is comparatively easy to weld, and, 
treated with some hardening compound, 
gives a reasonable service. 

{To be continued.) 

Hints and Suggestions as to the 
Proper Use of Files.—!.* 

Very few mechanical operations are 
more difficult than that of filing well. 
Unlike the tool fixed in the iron planer, 
whose movement is guided by unyield¬ 
ing ways, the file must be guided by the 
hand, and the accuracy with which this 
is done will depend largely upon the 
patience and perseverance given in 
practice, the “guiding principle,’’ in¬ 
volved in many other tools and opera¬ 
tions, being wanting in most applica¬ 
tions of the file. While a perfect file 
is necessary to secure the best results 
in filing, knowledge as to the selection 
of the proper file for the work in hand, 
and skilfulness and practice in handling 
it, are equally essential. 

A severe test in filing would consist 
in producing a true fiat surface upon 
narrow work, or say that whose width 
does not exceed one-eighth the length 
or stroke of the file. To the uninitiated 
this would seem to require that the file 
should have a perfectly true and straight 
surface, but were it practicable to make 
the file absolutely flat and true, it would 
then be necessary to move it in abso¬ 
lutely straight lines across the work; 
even were this operation possible, the 
pressure, if applied to each end of the 
file, as is the usual custom, would give 
it suflicient spring to cause a slight 



concavity to its cutting surface, and 
thus an inevitable rounding to the sur¬ 
face of the work must be produced. 

Therefore to produce a flat surface 
under this severe test, or even under 
more favorable circumstances, the file 
should have a convexity given to its 
surface. 

Convexity in Files. 

Undoubtedly, few, even of the old 
filers, have given the subject of con¬ 
vexity as it bears upon broad surface 
filing the thought it is entitled to. It 
is known to many mechanics that a file 
which will bite and cling, with the 

• From “File Flloeophy,” by courtesy of the 
Nicholson File Oompany, Providence, R. I. 


accustomed downward pressure, upon 
wrought iron or soft steel will require 
a greater pressure to prevent it from 
glazing or slipping over the work, when 
applied to broad cast iron surfaces. 
This is owing to the glassy nature and 
the extremely granular formation of 
these surfaces; consequently the teeth 
should enter the surface deeper than in 
the more fibrous metals or they will 
soon glaze over and become dulled or 
shiny, thus giving to the file the appear¬ 
ance of being soft, while the contrary 
may be the fact. 

^nsiderable convexity is, therefore, 
needed in such cases; for while it gives 
greater control of the file from point 
to heel, it also presents fewer cutting 
points to tl^e work with a given press¬ 
ure downward than the less convex file 
—the bite being increased in proportion 
to the increase of the convexity. The 
ability, therefore, to increase it more 
or less, at the will of the operator, is 
of considerable importance. 

In finishing many kinds of work, the 
absence of a suitable convexity limits 
the usefulness of the file—as in the 
preparation of the valves of steam en¬ 
gines, tables of printing presses, stereo¬ 
type plates, or other work requiring a 
true surface. 

While an absolutely true surface is 
confessedly unattainable, it is evident 
that, as in the above cases, a degree of 
perfection is sometimes desirable be¬ 
yond what the necessities of other work 
may require; and to be able to touch 
the exact spot indicated by the straight 
edge or surface plate with the file, is 
to utilize it in a manner which could 
not be done if the convexity did not 
exist. 

Files Properly Handled. 

Before using the file, it should first 
of all be properly handled; not, as is 
too often the case, by driving the handle 
half way down upon the tang and thereby 
doubling the chances of breaking it, but 
by forcing it well up to the shoulder. 
Some of the file handles found on the 
market will not stand this amount of 
driving without splitting; in such cases 
the tang of an old or worn out file of 
similar dimensions should be heated, 
taking care, of course, not to draw the 
temper, and the hole in the handle 
burned out to nearly the desired size 
and shape, before driving it upon the 
tang. It not infrequently happens that 
the tang hole is not drilled central or 
is badly out of line; this may also be 
corrected by using a heated tang. 

Of the many file handles of special 
construction hitherto devised, there are 
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none which have, as yet, combined that 
simplicity, utility, and economy neces¬ 
sary to take the place of the ordinary 
wooden handle; nor do we think it possi¬ 
ble to improve for most applications of 
the file, upon a wooden handle that is 
conveniently formed and properly fer- 



Flg. 1. STUB FILE HOLOBR. 


ruled, provided it be firmly affixed and 
carefully used. The Nicholson File 
(Company now make two forms of han¬ 
dles, the straight ferruled and the spun 
ferruled, which, we are told, elicit the 
highest commendation from all users. 

Devices for Holding Files. 

The file, when used in the ordinary 
manner, considerably exceeds the length 
of the work; but when such is not the 
case, as in filing large table surfaces 
and shaping out recesses of consider¬ 
able length, or when, from other causes, 
the ordinary handle will not answer, it 
then becomes necessary to grasp the 
file by holders of special construction. 
These special devices (many of which 
are quite rude) are numerous, and vary 
to suit the particular shape of the file 
and the work to be performed. 

Short pieces of files of special con¬ 
struction are sometimes clamped to the 
slide rest, to be used upon work re¬ 
volving in the engine lathe, and are 
soldered or screwed to bent handles 
when required to be used in finishing 
in and around the bottoms of shallow 
cavities. 

The necessities, however, of this last 
and troublesome method of holding the 



Fig. 2. A FORM OF BENT RIFFLER. 

file may be avoided by the use of the 
Stub File Holder. 

Wood workers not infrequently clamp 
one or more files to pieces of board, or 
fasten them by means of staples and wire 
pins, or by cutting in, in such a manner 
as will enable them to smooth out 
grooves, or true up the edges of their 
work, using the board or holder as a 
gauge. 

Bent Riffiers are sometimes required 
in reaching certain irregularly shaped 
cavities. 

In filing large table surfaces, the 
tang is frequently bent upward, as in 
Fig. 3, A, to admit of the hands clear¬ 
ing the work when the file passes over 


the surface; sometimes a crank-shaped 
holder is employed, having one end fitted 
to the tang of the file while the other 
is fitted to receive the handle, as in 
Fig 3, B. These devices, while facili¬ 
tating somewhat the handling of the 
file, do not give that perfect control 
which enables the operator to manipu¬ 
late it at will, nor do they aid in govern¬ 
ing its convexity. 

The Surface File Holder, which is 
herewith illustrated, is designed es¬ 
pecially to meet these points, thus en¬ 
abling the skillful operator to do much 
of the work with the file which has 
hitherto been done with the scraper. 

To have the file truly and firmly 
handled or properly aflSxed to a suitable 
holder is the first step in point of 
economy as well as in the production of 
good work. 

iTo be continued.) 


Diseases of the Foot and Their 
Treatment—16. 

B. MATHBW MICHBNBR, Y. M. D. 

Inflammation of the Flexor Tendons. 

The above condition is common in the 
region of the cannon of the front limbs 
of the horse, and occurs more rarely in 
the hind extremities. Injuries of these 
tendons vary in intensity from complete 
rupture in the most severe cases to that 
of simple straining or pulling apart of 
the fibres. 

Causes. 

These may be classed as either pre¬ 
disposing or exciting. Among the pre¬ 
disposing causes, most prominent is the 
conformation of the animal; those with 
large, heavy bodies and light limbs are 
frequent subjects to the injury. Ani¬ 
mals with long, slanting fetlocks are 
more liable than those with upright 
pasterns, other conditions remaining 
the same. A condition very favorable 
to injury of these tendons is the exist¬ 
ence of long toes and low heels. This 
may either be in the length of hoof 
alone, or the same result may be ob¬ 
tained by shoeing with thick toed and 
low heeled shoes. Given the condition 
known as'low heeled, it is apparent at 
once, that shoeing may either further 
endanger the accident, or tend to pre¬ 
vent it to a great measure, according 
to whether it be improperly or cor¬ 
rectly done. The kind of work done by 
the animal plays an important part in 
the causation of this trouble. For ex¬ 
ample, saddle horses or hunters which 
are obliged to carry much weight at a 
rapid gait and possibly over rough roads 
are very predisposed. In animals used 
for heavy pulling, the accident is more 
frequently with the hind limbs than is 


the case with animals used for driving 
or saddle purposes. When the injury 
does occur in the hind limbs, it is com¬ 
monly the result of severe muscular 
exertion. 

Symptoms. 

The symptoms vary widely with the 
extent of the injury and the length of 
time that has elapsed. Lameness to 
greater or less extent is commonly 
present. The peculiarity of the form 
of lameness is that it is shown only at 
the time the weight is placed on the 
limb. Moving the leg at the fetlock 
joint when the foot is held in the hand 
is not painful to the animal. In stand- 



Fig. 8. TWO STTLBS OF FII.B8 FOR LARGE 
SURFACBa 


ing, the heel is not as commonly held 
elevated as is the case in diseases 
within the hoof, but not rarely it will 
be noticed that the animal selects a 
resting place for the heel while stand¬ 
ing, as, for example, he may prefer to 
stand on a slanting surface with the 
heel the highest. In the case of. the 
hind limbs, the animal may place the 
heel of the shoe against the side of his 
stall. This position is taken to relieve 
tension upon the tendons. At the 
beginning of the trouble the local 
symptoms may be detected at the point 
of injury, pain on pressure, increased 
local temperature and swelling. The 
heat and pain may become much less 
after a few days, while the lameness of 
the animal may not improve. The swel¬ 
ling is at first soft and poorly defined, 
but later becomes harder and more 
clearly circumscribed. Long continued 
or repeated injury to the fiexor tendons 
commonly results in a shortening of the 
length of the tendons; this causes the 
deformity known as knuckling at the 



Fig. 4. SURFACE FILE HOLDER. 


fetlocks. In order to determine 
whether the knuckling is due to actual 
shortening of the tendons, or to a desire 
on the part of the animal to avoid plac¬ 
ing weight upon the limb, it is necessary 
to raise the opposite foot, when, if the 
tendons be really contracted, the addi¬ 
tional weight will not remove the 
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knuckling. The prospects of recovery 
from injury to the flexor tendons varies 
with the severity of the injury; if both 
limbs are affected, the prospects are 
not so good. Repeated injuries tend 
to produce great thickening of the 
tendons and their sheaths, which, in 
severe cases, become bound together as 
one solid cord. The suspensory liga¬ 
ment may also be involved, which is an 
unfavorable complication. When the 
lameness is of long standing the pros¬ 
pects are unfavorable. If both legs are 
affected, the animal may suffer greatly 
and refuse to stand long at a time. In 
some cases the deformity continues to 
render the animal useless after all acute 
pain has subsided. 

Treatment. 

Rest is of the utmost importance 
early in the attack. The shoe should be 
removed, the animal should have a 
comfortable box stall if pos¬ 
sible, which should be lit¬ 
tered to a depth of four to 
six inches with fine shavings, 
or other short material. Cold 
applications should be made 
to the swollen and painful 
parts very frequently for the 
first two or three days. 

Spraying with a hose, having 
a spray nozzle, is an excellent 
way to apply cold water, or 
a small stream of cold water 
may be directed on the part 
from a small rubber tubing 
fastened to the leg by a broad 
bandage. Wrapping the leg 
with absorbent cotton, which 
has been immersed in ice wa¬ 
ter, is another good method. 

After the first two or three days, moist, 
warm applications give better results 
than cold. For this purpose the parts are 
inclosed in several layers of absorbent 
cotton, which has been wet with quite 
warm water, and over the whole is to be 
applied white flannel bandages evenly 
and firmly, but not too tightly. The 
application should be renewed at least 
four or five times daily. In most cases 
the moist applications are kept up with 
benefit for five or six days, after which 
time lameness may be almost gone. The 
animal should have three to four weeks 
rest, however, as a precaution against 
the return of the lameness. If lame¬ 
ness persists, or if the enlargement is 
considerable, massage of the thickened 
' parts is often of great advantage. The 
application of blisters is also of use to 
reduce the enlargement. Firing, either 
in points or in lines is practiced with 
advantage in well selected cases. The 


toe of the hoof must be kept pared as 
short as will be borne without causing 
tenderness of the foot, and if shoes are 
applied, they should be wedge shaped, 
that is, with thick heels and thin toes. 

If, after lameness has subsided, con¬ 
traction of the tendons has produced 
marked deformity of the limb by knuck¬ 
ling of the fetlock, the only remedy 
consists in the surgical operation known 
as tenotomy. This consists in dividing 
the contracted tendon, or tendons, sub¬ 
cutaneously at the middle portion of 
the cannon. This operation requires a 
knowledge of the anatomy of the part 
and the practice of strict surgical clean¬ 
liness. The operation of tenotomy fre¬ 
quently gives surprisingly good results, 
but is somewhat costly on account of 
time required for rest. From six weeks 
to three months may be required. It 
is of the utmost importance that all, or 


nearly all, pain be gone from the seat of 
injury before the operation of tenotomy 
is attempted, for, should pain be suf¬ 
ficient to cause the animal to place little 
or no weight upon the limb, then the 
divided ends of the tendon will not be 
kept separated, but unite in about the 
same relative length as before the 
operation. If, however, a fair amount 
of weight is placed upon the limb, the 
cut ends of the tendon are separated, and 
the space between is filled in with new 
connective tissue, thus giving to the 
tendon its normal length and strength. 

(7V> he continued,) 

A Glimpse of a Texas Shop. 

From the Lone Star State comes a 
photograph of a typical shop, sent us 
by the proprietors, Knight and Living¬ 
ston, of Temple, Texas. The engrav¬ 
ing shows the rear view of the interior 
of the shop. 

They have a five-horsepower Fair¬ 


banks and Morse gasoline engine to 
pull a 36-inch band saw, a pony planer, 
a Universal woodworker, a rip saw, and 
a grindstone. On the deck in the corner 
will be seen a two-horsepower electric 
motor which pulls an emery stand, a 
drill press, a blower for four fires and 
two overhead fans. The pipe conveying 
the air to the fires may be seen along 
the wall to the right. They have a 
Henderson hand power tire setter; 
rubber tiring is also carried on in this 
shop. In front is a shoeing department 
with three shoers. 

The building is 30 feet by 90 feet, 
one story high, veneered with brick, 
and a shed has lately been added, 28 
feet by 60 feet. This latter is intended 
as a wagon repair department and for 
the carrying on of all bulky work. Thus 
the shop inside will be free of this in¬ 
convenience. 

Knight and Livingston 
have been in business now for 
several years and have held 
their present location for 
two years. 


The Scientific Principles 
of Horseshoeing.—18. 

E. W. PERRIN. 

Navicular Disease. 
Navicular disease is a very 
serious malady affecting the 
under sqrface of the na¬ 
vicular bone, also the tendon 
flexor perforans, which pas¬ 
ses over i t. Fortunately, this 
disease is comparatively rare. 
It is commoner in horses that 
do fast work, but I have seen 
a few marked cases in draft 
horses. This disease is insidious in its 
approach. Many horses are affected 
with it for years before the lameness 
becomes acute. First, it attacks the 
smooth, glistening cartilage with which 
the articulatory surface of the bone is 
covered (see Kg. 91), and slowly the 
tendon and bone become implicated. 
Fig. 92 represents a specimen in which 
the hoof, skin, sensitive frog and a por¬ 
tion of the lafteral cartilages is dis¬ 
sected off, and the tendon flexor per¬ 
forans cut through at the back of the 
pastern and turned back so as to expose 
to view the seat of the disease. 

In a veterinary school in England, 
I saw some twenty typical pathological 
specimens, showing the disease in its va¬ 
rious stages of progress. In some cases 
—in the primary stage—the smooth 
surface of the bone had a few fine 
holes that would carry a pin’s point; 
some were more deeply perforated. 
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like a worm-eaten piece of wood; some 
had patches of the cartilage eaten 
away; a few were perfectly honey¬ 
combed, thus making the bone so weak 
that you could snap it in pieces with 
the fingers. Up to the present day this 
disease has—so far as I know—baffled 
every effort of the veterinary profession 



Fig. 91. A. THE NAVICULiAR BONE IN HEAI/TH. 
B. THE DISEASED NAVICULAR BONE. 


to effect a cure. I have heard all sorts 
of stories of blistering, firing, frog 
setons,etc., effecting a cure,but I have 
never known of a single case to be 
cured when the disease was once firmly 
established. 

This disease is difflcult to diagnose 
in the early stages, and I think some 
cases said to be navicular disease, 
may merely have been sprain of the 
navicular joint. 

Symptoms. 

In the early stages of the disease 
there is nothing to indicate its presence 
except a peculiar way of pointing the 
toe, and ohenthe animal only does this 
when he stands still in his own stall. 
Generally, only one front foot is af¬ 
fected, but occasionally both feet are 
implicated. I have never seen it in a 
hind foot. This disease progresses 
slowly. Presently there will be a slight 
lameness, when starting out of the stable 
in the morning, which, however, works 
off in a few moments. As the disease 
advances it takes longer for the animal 
to “warm up” out of the lameness,until, 
finally, though going somewhat better 
with exercise, he is permanently lame, 
and he points the affected foot when¬ 
ever he is standing still. He wears the 
shoe out rapidly at the toe, and is a 
chronic stumbler. 

In its incipiency, there is nothing in 
the shape or form of foot to indicate 
the presence of the disease. I have 
seen perfectly formed feet affected with 
navicular disease, but as the disease 
advances there is more or less contrac¬ 
tion of the hoof and often some wast¬ 
ing—atrophy—of the muscles of the 
shoulder in addition. 


Causes. 

Hereditary predisposition and severe 
work are the most potent factors in the 
production of navicular disease. I know 
of tw^o cases in which navicular disease 
began to develop immediately following 
a runaway on a hard road. I saw several 
cavalry horses develop it in the British 
Army. I have seen two well developed 
cases in heavy draft horses, but it is 
more commonly met with in road stock 
that do fast work. I believe the pacing 
horse is less prone to the disease, al¬ 
though records—so far as I know— 
afford no information on this phase of 
the subject; I have never seen a pacer 
with navicular disease. If any readers 
know of a pacer being affected I should 
be glad to have an authenticated history 
of the case. 

Treatment. 

This disease being incurable, treat¬ 
ment can only be palliative. The seat 
of the disease is the under surface of 
the navicular bone, over which the ten¬ 
don fiexor perforans plays, like a rope 
or belt over a pulley (see Figs. 92 and 
93). Depressing the heels or elevating 
the toe places increased tension on the 
tendon—more pressure on the affected 
part. Hence, to relieve the affected 
part of pain, the animal raises the heel 
and points the toe, which position re¬ 
laxes the tendon and eases the pain. 
This accounts for the well known fact 
that the navicular horse goes much bet¬ 
ter with the toe short and rolled and 
the heel raised by means of a swelled 
heel shoe. If there be contraction, treat 
as recommended for that disease in the 
September issue of this paper, but do 
not apply frog pressure, which in 
navicular disease increases the pain and 
lameness. 

In every case that has come under 
my notice, the disease has run its course, 
defying all efforts at treatment. The 
best course to pursue is to put the ani¬ 
mal to walking work, for, under such 
conditions, he may do several years of 
useful work before the lameness be¬ 
comes acute. We have one such case 
here. This horse has done six years of 
slow work, and although very lame at 
a trot, it is scarcely perceptible at a 
walk. Do not breed from a mare af¬ 
fected with navicular disease. 
Neurotomj as a Remedy for Navicular 
Disease. 

Neurotomy, commonly called “nerv¬ 
ing,’’ was a common practice many 
yearsago,but it has longsincefallen into 
disrepute as unscientific, as a remedy 
for navicular disease. The operation 
consists in making an incision in the 


skin of the leg just above the fetlock 
joint between the back tendons and the 
canon bone, dissecting out the plantar 
nerve, cutting about an inch out of it 
and stitching up the wound. The opera¬ 
tion is performed on both sides of the 
leg, thus cutting off nervous sensation 
in the foot, and the foot being thus 
freed from pain, there is no lameness, 
unless there be some mechanical impedi¬ 
ment to the proper movement of the 
articulations, tendons, etc. 

But destroying the sensation of pain 
does not arrest the progress of the 
disease. On the contrary it accelerates 
it. The animal, feeling no pain, makes 
no attempt to save the affected part 
from wear and tear, and as a result it 
wears out—the disease runs its course 
much quicker. 

To illustrate, I wil! give the history 
of one case. I performed neurotomy 
on a heavy draft horse, belonging to a 
Mr. Dyke of Bath, west of England. 
This horse had navicular in both front 
feet, lamer in one foot than the other. 

The horse 
was too lame 
to be of any 
service, and I 
advised the 
owner to 
have him 
killed, but he 
was anxious 
to try the ex¬ 
periment ; so 
the operation 
was perform¬ 
ed on both 
legs, a few 
days apart. 
The wounds 
healed rapid¬ 
ly. All the 
lameness was 
gone, and the 
owner was 
delighted, 
but I told him 
the proba¬ 
ble conse¬ 
quences, viz.; 
That a break- 
down was 
sure to fol¬ 
low sooner or 
later, and on 
that account, I advised him to work 
the horse on his farm a few miles 
from the city, which he did, making me 
a promise that he would let me know 
whenever anything happened the pa¬ 
tient. It was about nine months from 
the date of the operation that one of 



Fig. 98. DISSECTED SPECDIBN 
SHOWING BEAT OF NA¬ 
VICULAR DISEASE. 
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the farm hands came to my shop and 
said that while plowing, the horse got 
suddenly lame, and on investigation, he 
found that the foot was turned up in 
front and that the horse was walking 



Fig. 98. 8BCT10N OF FOOT AND PA8TBBN. 
A, INDICATBS THB LOCATION OF 
NATICULAR DI8BA8B. 


on the end of his leg. I told the owner 
to have the horse killed at once, and 
to cut off the two front legs between 
the knee and fetlock and send them 
to me for dissecting purposes. On 
receipt of these specimens,! found that 
in the one in which the break-down had 
occurred I could bend the foot and 
pastern forward until it was at right 
angles with the canon bone—so that the 
foot and pastern were limp and useless, 
the end of the canon bone coming to 
the ground in walking. 

I sawed both specimens through from 
top to bottom, cutting straight through 
the foot from toe to heel. In one, the 
tendon flexor perforans was severed 
where it passes over the navicular bone. 
Some four inches of the tendon at the 
seat of the disease was withered and 
discolored. The ruptured ends looked 
like the fibres of a rope worn through 
by friction. All the smooth cartilage 
was completely gone from the navicular 
bone, leaving a rough honey-combed 
surface. The same condition was in 
progress in the other foot, but not so 
bad. The tendon was worn some—it 
was only a question of time till it would 
have worn through, and when the last 
fibre gives way, the fetlock—losing the 
support of the flexor perforans—comes 
to the ground; there is a break-down, a 
collapse. The horse must then be killed. 
It is needless to say that if such a 
break-down happened to a buggy-horse 


while at a trot, it would probably 
cause a severe accident to the driver. 
Again, in the unnerved foot, there is 
nothing to indicate the presence of in¬ 
juries or foreign bodies in the foot, 
until extensive suppuration breaks out 
at the coronet. You may prick an un¬ 
nerved foot in shoeing, but if it does not 
attract your attention by bleeding, you 
will not know it, because the animal 
does not flinch. When you do find 
it, by matter breaking out at the 
coronet, some very serious complica¬ 
tions may have set in. So that in the 
final summing up, although neurotomy 
removes the pain, it, at the same time, 
accelerates the progress of the disease, 
and when a horse is too lame to do 
walking work it ought to be killed. 
Hence, when viewed from a scientific 
standpoint, neurotomy is not a remedy 
for navicular disease. 

In conclusion, I would say that in shoe¬ 
ing for navicular disease, the shoes 
should bereset about every three or four 
weeks, because the abnormal growth of 
toe will cause increased pain. Elevate 
the heels and roll the toe to the degree 
indicated by the wear of the old shoe. 
If the frog is weak and thin, you can 
protect it from contact with the ground 
with a bar shoe. Arch up the bar so 
that it does not touch the frog. If 
thrush be present, treat as recommended 
for that disease. If the feet are hard 
and dry, moisten them with poultices 
or stop with wet clay. This is about 
all you can do; the disease will run its 
course, but the slower the work, the 
longer the horse will last. 

(To be concluded .) 


Two Different Forms of Hammer 
Swages. 

8. H. HOOTBB. 

There is more than one way of making 
hammer swages, and, in the figure 
the form which I show at B is one which 



I consider much simpler and easier to 
make, and I also find it more service¬ 
able, as the form shown at A will often 
break, whereas the other will not. Also 
it will be found much easier to forge 
the two-part swage, as only one-half of 
the stock needs to be handled at a time. 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 


Setting Axles.—Will some one tell me 
the most simple and convenient way of 
setting axles? John McConnell. 

A Welding Inquiry — I should like to 
have some brother smith tell me the best 
way to weld cold rolled steel and how to 
scarf it. H. Strottmann. 


Expanding of the Heels—I should like 
to have some brother smith tell me some 
plan for making a hoof expander for con¬ 
traction of heels. Robert O. Mbnzies. 


A Toe Calk Question—I should like to 
have some dne tell me of a way to put toe 
calks and heel calks on horseishoes, both 
steel and iron, so that they will wear 
sliarp. Ed. Hayden. 

Softening and Tempering Brass — 1 
should like to know how to soften brass, 
also how to temi)er it and copper, and 
about the hardening and mixing of vari¬ 
ous metals. What is the best hook treat¬ 
ing of work of this kind? W. C. Groht. 

Another Testimonial.—I would not do 
without The American Blacksmith. I 
obtained one recipe for a welding com¬ 
pound out of it, whicli is worth more to 
me than the price of two years’ subscrip¬ 
tion. J.M. Reed, Sundance, Wyoming. 

One of Many.—Enclosed please find $1.00 
for the renewal of my subscription for 
1903. It would be almost impossible for 
one to get along without the paper, after 
once liaving t>^enit. One issue of the 
paper has been worth a year’s subscrip¬ 
tion to me. H. M. Fingar, 

Pleasant Plains, N. Y. 

Temper^g Small Springs—In answer 
to an inquiry of E. E. Knapp, would say 
that a very good way to temi)er small 
spintl springs is to heat them to a cherry 
red and to harden in oil. To draw the 
temx)er—this can be done by blazing off 
the oil three times in tlie nsaal way. B. B. 

Cherry Red—One brother advises to 
heat tool steel to a “cherry red” to 
harden. We also have a “ Cherry-Heat ” 
welding compound. If good tool steel 
is heated to a heat so that it will weld with 
any kind of compound and then cooled 
off in water, it will be useless as a cutting 
tool. John. 

Welding a Buggy Spring Leaf — I 
should like some brother smith to tell me 
a good way to weld a buggy spring leaf, 
and also how they should be tempered, or 
treated after welding, as they sometimes 
set. 

Also I should like to know how to 
harden and temper the jaws of a bolt 
clipper. H. H. Whitten. 
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Tempering Copper Springs—With re¬ 
gard to the question by Mr, Fred Barney 
on copper springs, I would say that when 
it becomes necessary to use a copper spring 
1 have the steel on the inside covered 
with sheet copper, which xirotects the 
steel from a<uds and sulphur water, ^e 
same will appear a solid c<mper spring, 
Iwly temptt^ A. j. Cooper. 

Ship Smithing.—I should like to see 
some articles on ship smithing from 
brother craftsmen who have had experi¬ 
ence in that line. For instance, how to 
make and adjust the iron woik on a fore 
mast fora schooner or square-rigged sail¬ 
ing ship, for the main mast, the mizzen 
mast, lower yard, top gallant 5 ^trd and 
other yards, or any work of this kind, 
which seems scarce. J. £. Clark. 

A Shoe for Interfering Behind—The 
accompanying figure shows a horseshoe, 
which I use m bad cases of interfering 
behind. In every case where I cannot 
straighten the a^es into ^umb, 1 use 
this shoe. Nine-tenths of the inteifering 



A GOOD rORM or BHOZ rOR INTBRrZRIVO 
BBHIRD. 

behind is caused by the foot being too low 
on the inside, thus throwing the ankle in, 
which of course means that it gets struck. 

The object of the shoe is to tip them 
out, and it is made with ^h inside and 
low outside heels, and with the toe calk 
inside, and nearly in line with the heel 
calk. I leave the inside straight, and turn 
the outside around close to the foot, and 
this, in my ezx)erience, will not tail to ac¬ 
complish the purpose. O. P. Tucker. 

I Should Like to Ask How to Make a 
Weld—^Where there is a great strain on a 
weld, a pick for example, ^ter it is welded 
and finished and cold, is there any good 
done to the weld by reheating the pick at 
the weld to a dark red, then letting it 
cool ? Does it make the steel any less 
liable to break off, just at the weld ? 
Does it do iron welds any good to reheat 
them to a dark heat and then let them 
cool, for example, a chain on the rope to 
hoist a bucket out of a mine, when you 
want to make it as good as possible? W.F. 

From the Editor: Several letters have 
recently been published in this depart¬ 
ment, mentioning benefits received by 
readers through The American Black¬ 
smith. Letters of this nature form so large 
and representative a part of our correspond¬ 
ence that the Editor trusts our readers will 
not disapprove of a little display on that 
account. We are always glad to hear 
from subscribers, and especially to learn 
that they are deriving knowledge and 
benefit from the columns of The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith. We are striving to 
make the paper of use and value to all 
readers. Tlie three letters which follow 
are interesting in tiiis connection, and we 
desire to reproduce tliem in full. 


Editor American Blacksmith: 

Enclosed please find one dollar. Please 
run my su^ription for another year to 
your most valuable journal, the best of its 
kind that I have ever read. I have been 
taking your paper now for about a year 
and what 1 have learned in that time has 
been worth twenty-five dollars to me. If 
you ask three times the price for it, I 
should think it a clieap journal to such men 
and youths as meclianics, blacksmiths and 
hors^oers. H. A. Cline, Tyrone, Ky. 

Editor American Blacksmith: 

1 had no intention of letting my sub¬ 
scription to The American Blacksmith 
expire without a prompt renewal of the 
same, but my time has been so taken up 
outside of my regular work that I neg¬ 
lected to remit the amount of my sub-* 
scription. I wish to thank you for sending 
the journal since my subscription expired 
and hope to receive every number in the 
future, for I am very much pleased writh 
it. I have received several copies, any one 
of wliich I would give a dollar for and 
which I would not sell today for a dollar to 
any man. A. P. Wetmore, Clifton, N. B. 

Editor American Blacksmith: 

Your favor of Janua^ 23d received. I 
am not connected with the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Raih-oad, though I use 
its letterheads sometimes. I us^ to be 
an engineer on this road, but on account 
of loss of hearing to a certain extent, I 
had to resign my position, so 1 opened a 
blacksmith, woodworking and general re¬ 
pair shop here. I have been around to the 
two other blacksmiths in our town and 
two in Jackson, La., but have so far failed 
to get a subscriber, but I have not given 
them up, for I cannot speak too higfly of 
the merits of The American Blacksmith 
as a trade journal, for I am free to 
acknowled^ that from it, I have profited 
more than I can say. Not being a black¬ 
smith (I served my time as a machinist) 
when I started up in this business, I worked 
under many difficulties and ran up against 
jobs that nearly stumped me, until I got 
The American Blacksmith, and after 
taking it one year and reading its 
valuable articles bearing on the &ffer- 
ent phases of tlie trade, I am accredited 
with being the best horseshoer andgeneral 
blacksmith in the community. This at a 
cost to me of $1.00 paid for your j)aper, 
and a little effort and commonsense on 
my part. I could write you a book of the 
trials and tribulations I experienced in 
trying to do jobs that I now do with ease 
and in a workman-like maimer, and all 
due to the teachings of your valuable 
journal. R. D. Anderson, Wilson, La. 

Removing Bolts from Engine Founda¬ 
tions—Referring to the problem asked by 
Mr. Greor^ Glardner, I will give an ac- ' 
count of tne same kind of one that I have 
had with an engine of the Great Northern 
Paper Company of Millinochet, Maine. I 
took a bar of iron, two by four inches and 
twelve feet long for a lever. Then using 
a number of pieces of iron two inches in 
diameter and about four to eight inches 
long, I began at the bottom and forced 
them up with the lever, thus forcing the 
broken bolt out. C. C. Thomas. 

Heating after Forging.—I would say in 
reply to Mr. Furbush’s inquiry that I 
think it is always a good plan to heat a 
forging after it has been finished to a 
good red heat, and then allow it to cool 
without being touched. This tends to re¬ 
lieve all lieating strains and strains pro¬ 
duced by hammering at a low heat while 
finishing. This is good practice. 


The ordinary practice of finishing off a 
forging at a (tok red in order to give a 
smooth surface to the outside has a tend¬ 
ency to set up strains in the metal, as 
only the surface metal is worked at this 
heat. This reheating and ^ow cooling 
has the effect of annealing and tends to 
relieve the metal of these very injurious 
strains. John L. Bacx>n. 

How Prevent Home Horseshoeing ? — 
Seeing many questions asked in The 
American Blacksmith, I thought I would 
ask the above one. What I mean by home 
shoeing is farmers doing their own shoe¬ 
ing work. They will pick up old shoes 
out of scrap piles, or anywhere they can 
find them, and when they have mined 
their horses* feet by rasping them to fit 
tlie shoes, they will bring them to the 
shop. Tills practice is making havoc 
in the shops of Kentucky, and 1 should 
like to know how it can be stoxiped. My 
idea is that a license, or tax, of $5.00 be 
placed on every set of horseshoeing tools. 
I should like to hear from some brother 
smiths through The American Black¬ 
smith on this question. J. £. M. 

Fastening Spokes and Metal Wheels.- 
Answering the question on fastening 
spokes and metal wheels in the February 
issue, if Charles Sherman will hereafter 
try the Bush Metal Wheel, he will not 
need the information he seeks. However, 
we advise him to return broken-down 
wheels to the factory they came from, for 
he will have a picnic trying to remedy a 
fault, which the manufacturers of tliat 
wheel could not fix themselves. The 
wheel is of no account to rei)air, and can 
only be broken down and have the hub 
recast on. The trouble is that the con¬ 
struction strain was too great, caused by 
the shrinkage of the cast-iron hub, putting 
a great tension on the spokes, and in its 
efforts to release itself from the strain, the 
wheel went under. C. Busk 

Removing Old Spokes—^In answer to 
the question of Mr. Bruton as to remov¬ 
ing broken spokes, I will give the way 
which I use and which I think is superior 
to putting the spoke in the vise and hit¬ 
ting the hub with a sledge. The accom- 
p^ying drawing refers to my method. 
Take an old buggy axle about inches 
thick, and slum the piece A about thirty 
inches long. Cut a long square hole aboat 
two inches from one end, and round the 



upper end of the piece for a handle. Take 
another piece twelve inches long, make a 
tenon on one end to fit loosely in tlie hole 
wliich lias been cut in and also make 
a shoulder about two inches from the 
other end, bending the lower ends of both 
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A and B so as to give a good purchase. 
Fasten A to B with a tliin bolt and the 
device is ready. 

Place the extractor on top of the spoke 
in the position shown by dotted line, mark 
the end of B with pencil, cut a notch, 
place a stick just under the notch and ap¬ 
ply the extractor. Pull on the lever and 
st^e a sharp blow apdnst the notch with 
a nail hammer, and in nine cases out of 
ten the 8xx)ke will come out. H. Jofper. 


Scarfing for Special Welding.— In the 
February number, Edward Adam asks a 
few questions. I sliall answer one of 
them for him. He vrishes to know how a 
piece of round iron should be scarfed 
which is to be jumped on to a piece of flat 
iron, so as to stand perpendicularly on the 
same. Take the round piece, B, and back 
it up, cone-shaped, leaving an edge all 
around and a point in the center. Take 
the flat piece, A, and with the aniftll end 


Making Over Old Wheels—I liave been 
thinking for some time that 1 would give 
my brother smiths a little scheme that 
might be worth something to them. It 
refers to taking the dish out of wheels 
and making them as sound as new. Put 
the wheel on the block, and after you 
have removed the tire bolts and taken the 
tire off, cut out every rivet in the hub and 
take out every other spoke, turn them 
over with the rear side in front, using 
glue, and set them away to 6ry, When 
dry, put back the rivets with a good rivet 
set, and then put on the rim, which will 
pull the spokes straight. You may have 
to put a piece oi leather in the rim, and 
then put on your tire, but you will have 
a stout wheel. S. O. Love. 


Mill Picks—The following receipt for 
tempering jncks is one which I liave used 
for over twenty-flve years with good suc¬ 
cess: 


One ounce of aalammoniac. 

Half ** ** oorroeiye anblimate. 

One ** ** alnm. 

One ** ** saltpetre. 

Half “ ** magnesia. 

One “ “ borax. 

One “ “ oil of vitrioL 

One pound of salt. 

Three gallons of soft water. 


Care should be taken to work the steel 
in the way in which it is described by W. 
G. W. T. in the Februaiy issue. Heat to 
a cherry red, and cooL Draw no temi)er. 
This can be used for hardening stone ham¬ 
mers, drills, plow points, mouldboards,and 
in fact in every case where you need a 
tough, hard surface. I have used it with 
good success on edged tools by drawing 
the temper. R. R. Tiohenob. 


Shoeing for Orosa-Firing—In answer to 
W. L. P. on page 99 of the Februaiw issue, 
I would say tlmt the horse referred to is a 
cross-firer, which defect is common in 
pacers, but never in trotting horses. To 
stop this, shoe very light in mnt, shorten 
the toe fk>m the Attorn all it will stand, 
and shoe behind with a side-weight shoe, 
having the weight on the outside. How¬ 
ever, I prefer to make the shoe quite thin 
and light, punching the holes on the in¬ 
side of the neavy side and letting the shoe 
project from to of an inch on the 
outside. This wiU sdways stop the cross- 
firing in my case. Be careful to lower the 
inside of both hind and front feet, and if 
there is a wing on the inside rasp it off 
before fitting the shoe. Jesse Lewis. 


Interfering—I have a little theory about 
interfering, and right here would say that 
it is very easy to stop a horse from inter¬ 
fering, when you know how. For in¬ 
stance, a horse that strikes his ankles 
behind, take and toe your horse in and 
set the toes on your shoe so that the 
horse’s foot will look at the bottom as if he 
toes out. Be sure that you have the toe 
at an angle at about twenty-five degrees. 
Fit the i^de close and leave the outside 
long enough to trail. Make your trail on 
the outside, and when you have it trailed 
tnm your ^oe over the horn of the anvil 
and throw the trail straight out from the 
shoe. Lower the foot on the outside, and, 
according to my exxierience, the horse will 
not strike at au. L. M. Sargent. 



of the hammer hollow the same as the 
round piece, and then punch a very small 
hole in the center of the hollow on the 
flat piece to let the gas escape. Take 
a good welding on the two, jump the 
round on the flat, O, and turn it upside 
down. Put into a heading tool and give 
it a few strokes, or go around the edge of 
the lip with a small fuller. Hollow the 
flat piece about ^ or % inch deep, as seen 
in sketch. Wm. H. Kathebman. 

A Home-Made Blower — Having read 
The American Blacksmith with much 
interest and having learned from others, 
I will try to write a few lines to help my 
brother craftsmen. I have a blower in 
my shop, made from an old bicycle, which 
is hard to beat. The following is the way 
in which the same was made: Take the 
fan from an old blower and bolt it to a 
plank. Now with a piece of old tire, make 
two braces for the wheel. Taking a jnece 
of wood, 8 by 2^ inches for the poet, bore 
a ^-inch hole and cut out for the ball 
cups on each side, and welding a few in on 
one of the pedals for a crank. The post 
is bolted to the plan with two strap Iwlts 
and a brace with two nuts so as to tighten 
the chain. A piece of ^-inch oval iron 
bolted on the wheel helps to steady the 
speed. My fan revolves fifty-four times 
to the cra^ once, and only takes eight 
pounds to turn. I hope tnis will help 
some brother smith to get a good and cheap 
blower. L. A. Brbnnar. 

A Question on Melting Rubber.— Gan 
some one teU me of a process of melting 
rubber, that is, melting the solid rubber 
so as to fill a casting or hole or groove in 
any other soft substance ? R. £. B. 

To Digest Old Rubber.—Place the ma¬ 
terial, cut in small shreds in a stroi^, 
(boiler-iron) air-tight vessel, provided witn 
a safety valve, and introduce into it four 
or five iiarts of bisulphide of carbon for 
each part (by weight) of rubber. Close 
all the openings and place the vessel over 
a suitable water-bath, or, what is better, 
have a steam-coil inserted within the 
boiler. Heat for an hour at the boiling 
point of water. This will ensure the com¬ 
plete solution of the rubber. The vapor 
of the bisulphide is very inflammable and 
when mixed with air, it is explosive when 
ignited. For these reasons as well as for 
the offensive odor of the solvent, the oper¬ 
ation is beet conducted in the open air 
and with steam heat only. This swells 
into a X)astymas8 and maybe moulded 
into any desired form, or x^assed through a 
die of a tubing machine. B. 


Another Method of Spoke Pulling —In 
the January number of The American 
Blacksmith, Mr. Bruton asks about re¬ 
moving spokes from the hub. I should 
say get a spoke puller. In the meantime, 
one way to do it is to place the hub on 
the wheel bench, face down if it is a light 
wheel, taldng hold of the end of spoke 
and working it up and down, and especi¬ 
ally down. If the spoke is too brittle, or 
too heavy to bend, put a clamp on the 
spoke one foot from the hub and a prop 
under the clamp reaching to the floor, 
bracing out from the hub. Swing a light 
sledge over the hub and strike the clamp. 
The concussion and the bracing prop 
draw the spoke out. If there is no clamp 
at hand, cut a notch in the spoke, straight 
on the outside, and slanting down to the 
hub. Strike in notch iust^d of striking 
the clamp. Be sure to have the prop 
solid and in right position, so that the 
spoke will not be broken. The clamp can 
be made out of two pieces of iron ^ by 
I by 8 inches curved in the middle ^ong , 
the spoke, and fastened together at the 
ends with bolts or thumb screws. This is 
my way. E. H. Hoel. 

The Use of Toe Clips — Referring to 
the remarks of Wm. F. on page 100,1 
suppose he will agree that the toe of the 
hoof is the strongest part of the foot, and 
therefore should take the most strain, 
either shod or barefooted. It is a well- 
known fact that the toe clip when prop^ 
erly applied puts the strain on the toe 
instead of the quarters where the nails are 
driven. With the use of the toe clips you 
can use smaller nails and hold your siioe 
in better position. 1 admit that a man 
may hurt a horse with toe clips, but he is 
more apt to hurt him with big nails or a 
shoe that is not level, or one that is too 
narrow. 

He also claims that the clip retards the 
desirous growth of the foot. This is hardly 
so, because the foot grows at the ooronaxy 
band, and thus shoves the toe clip, nails, 
old horn and sole all down together. The 
only trouble that may arise is that the 
nails on the quarters will not allow the 
shell to spread as it is pushed down, and 
therefore if left too long will draw in the 
wall of the foot and cause oontraction. 

As to clapping a red hot shoe on the 
foot, I wish to say that any man who un¬ 
derstands his business will fit a shoe hot. 
Great care must be taken, however, not* 
to hold the shoe on long enough to bum 
the horse’s foot. Jesse Lewis. 

Welding Toe Calks—I wonder if most 
horseshoers leave the old toe calks on when 
they become pretty well worn, and weld 
the new ones on top of them, or do they re¬ 
move the old ones as I do. I shall endeavor 
to tell how this is done. Heat the old toe 
to nearly a welding heat and place it in a 
vise with the calk far enough from the 
vise to put an old rasp between the calk 
and the vise flatways. Then lift on the 
rasp, and with a little practice you will be 
able to do the trick and have no more 
trouble in welding than with a new shoe. 

I saw in the December number that 
D. J. Lessel and B. B. Mallory tell about 
removing spokes from old wheels. The 
way I do it is to have two or three rinm, 
or bands, according to the size of the 
spoke, and slip one on it which is a little 
wger than the spoke. I then take my 
shoe imnch, or some other punch with a 
taper on it, and drive it from the hub side 
between the band and the hub. Then by 
driving against the i)unch, the same as 
they drive against the notch, the spoke 
may be removed. The punch never splits, 
as the notch sometimes does, and further, 
the rings and punch are always ready. 
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I think Mr. T. J. Wallace’s ideas about 
welding axles in the October issue are 
very good, and I also agree with Mr. W. 
L. G. in what he says al^t good-natured 
kicks. I read this article to a customer of 
mine and he was not at all slow to take 
the hint. R. W. Scutt. 

Another on Spoke Pulling — Referring 
to the plan of Iifi:. J. P. Wingard for pull¬ 
ing old buggy spokes, 1 think the ring and 
wedge plan is too much bother. If he 
will use the upright post and strike just 
over the inside line of the post, he will 
have the same result, using a hand ax or 
a sharp-faced hammer. 1 ^ve tried both 
ways and like this the better of the two. 
The way I draw sj^kes is to strike the 
apoke on the front side, close to the hub. 
Do not strike hard enough to smash the* 
spoke. Use light, quick blows, and you 
can start any spoke that can be drawn. 

I see that W. L. P. names over a list of 
customers that are found in every com¬ 
munity, but he has left one out, which I 
think IS the worst of them all, and that is 
the man whose credit is good, who gets his 
work done, giving you to understand that 
the cash is ready when the work is 
fimshed, but when it is done he says. “ I 
am a little short of money today; you 
will have to wait until I come again.” It 
may be that you have used money to do 
his work which you wished to use for 
other purposes, and you have to wait his 
pleasure. If you ask him for it, he will 
get mad or say ” I forgot it,” when he is 
able to ^y and you need the money. 

I would like to see all of the brothers of 
the craft rub off the rust occasionally, and 
send items to The Abierican Blacksmith 
which will be of benefit to someone else, 
if they are to us. We can extend each 
other a helping hand in this way. Pass 
along a good thing. R. R. Tichenor. 

A Word of Encouragement — Your 
paper gives an opportunity to all workers 
m iron, especially to horseshoers. Even 
our veterinary text-books, many of them 
serve only for exhibition in book or show 
cases, but this journal is practical and in¬ 
dispensable to the smith who wants to do 
shoeing properly. The question of scien¬ 
tific horsesnoein^ must appeal to any 
nrum with humanity, yet the majority of 
smiths and shoers stick to ancient and 
even barbaric methods. For instance, 
they treat comers and gravel bruises with 
the same knowledge that our ancestors 
started on three hundred years or so ago. 
And these same men post shop signs red¬ 
ing, ” Scientific Horseshoeing.” 

Although a question may seem foolish, 
it is important to the questioner, and this 
journal has many subscribers who are 
willing to eirolam when necessiuy, thus 
educating ana destroying prejudice in fel¬ 
low craftsmen. A young man properly 
educated and trained in pathology of the 
horse is as competent a shoer as an octo¬ 
genarian smith without such training. 
But reform in any line always meets with 
opposition. Such men as Michener, Per¬ 
rin, Kenyon and others need not be dis¬ 
couraged in their efforts towards enlight¬ 
ening less experienced craftsmen. Oppo¬ 
sition often has good results. It attracts 
hearers and spurs the mind to new 
thoughts When opposition is offered it 
is met with due consideration, and the 
point under argument is satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained to the benefit, not only of the 
questioner, but of thousands of others, 
widening our interests. Robert Moser. 

Brass and Copper—I find that a useful 
book to have on such subjects is Tlie 
Metal Workers’ Handy Book, by Brant, 
containing receipts for hardening and 


tempering oojpp&r and brass and for soft¬ 
ening alloys; also the composition of all 
kinds of alloys for various uses, solders 
and metals for castings are given. 

Copper, if heated to redness in contact 
with air, oxidizes and forms a red scale, 
but if heated to a lower red it may witli 
care be worked like iron by the smith. 

To harden or toughen copper, one to 
sixteen per cent, of manganese oxide 
may be mixed with the copper in a cruci¬ 
ble. After melting and thorough stirring, 
the scum should be carefully removed and 
tlie copper is ready for casti^. In case 
of brass this process is carried out just 
the same and the zinc added. 

In mixing metals, the following points 
are useful and may be mentioned: The 
least fusible metal should be melted first, 
unless in such small quantities that they 
will readily dissolve in the more fusible. 
The metals requiring the g^test heat 
should be placed in ^e melting pot first, 
and no other metals added until those al¬ 
ready in the ix)t are thoroughly fused. 
Do not apply the heat too quickly to an 
alloy, as the more fusible will melt and 
” sweat out ” before the others are fused. 

Copper and tin alloys have the property 
of burning much softer and ductile 
when cooled. Heat to a dark red, or to 
the melting point of lead, and immerse in 
water. The alloy thus treated can be 
worked under the liammer and straight¬ 
ened without cracking. B. B. 

Gold Striping on Vehicles — Reading 
the February number, I saw an article in 
regard to gcud striping on vehicles, and as 
I am not a profession painter, but have 
a great deal to do in summer seasons and 
have seen a great many buggies with gold 
stripes, I tried to get it from jobbers that 
I deal with in Bmtimore, but they say 
they can’t find it, so please be kind 
enough to write me at once something 
about it and where I can get it, as I would 
like to have some at once. Also please ex¬ 
plain in full through your valuable paper 
how it is used, and if it i^ut up in tubes 
like other striping, etc. We have one or 
two painters in the county, but they are 
as green as I am in regard to it, so that I 
appeal to you. J. H. Tapscott. 

The gold striping referred to by Mr. J. 
H. Tai>scott is done with gold bronze 
powder, which may be bought in a dry 
state of Geo. E. Watson, 108 Lake Street, 
Chicago, HI., whose advertisement may 
be found in The American Blacksmith. 

Mix the bronze for striping purposes in 
two parts pale drying iapan and one part 
elastic fin ishing varnish. To perfectly re¬ 
move the verdigris solution, which is a 
characteristic of gold bronze, first mix up 
about the quantity of bronze desired for 
use with turpentine and stand aside. In 
a few hours a strong percentage of the 
verdigris will float to the top and may be 
poured off with the turpentine. Again 
pour on a fresh supply of turpentine, and 
when more verdigris appears empty the 
fluid. 

This will give the bronze when mixed 
with the japan and varnish a cleaner, 
brighter lustre and increase its durability. 
Mix only as fast as needed, as when newly 
mixed it works better. In using, keep 
the i)encil washed out in turpentine so 
that no gumming accumulations get into 
the ” heel ” of the pencil to injure its 
elasticity. Keep the palette clean, and if 
the gold is inclined to show laps where a 
fresh filling of the pencil lays onto the 
line previously drawn, add a trifle of flake 
white to the gold. A little practice will 
enable Mr. Tapscott to stripe with the 
bronze as nicely as with ordinary paint, 
and as easily. M. C. Hillick. 


Shoeing Special Cases—^For contracted 
feet, the first thing to do is to get the feet 
soft and keep them so, to ^t rid of 
the fever whi^ is in the feet, for I have 
never found a contracted foot but what 
there was more or less fever in it. Poul¬ 
tice the feet with hot bran, scalded with 
hot or boiling water. If you have nothing 
better, cut off an old pair of overalls at 
the knee, sew them up at the bottom and 
when the bran is cool enough, so that you 
can put it in the sack with your hand, put 
it in the sack, place the horse’s foot in the 
same and tie on at the fetlock, or just 
above the foot. Leave it on until the foot 
begins to look white below the hair. After 
the foot is softened, fit the shoe dose 
around the heel and pare the feet as low 
as possible at the heel as well as the toe. 
Then bevel the shoe at the heel, so the 
hoof will have a tendency to slip off the 
shoe at the heels. As perhaps the above 
is not plain I will try to make it a little 
plainer. Make the shoes a good ded 
thinner on the outside that comes in con¬ 
tact with the bottom of the hoof, and you 
will have excellent results if you will keep 
it up long enough. Shoe the horse in tiiis 
way every time and if the feet begin to 
get hard, soften them up again. 

Hitching or hopping behind with one 
leg is anotner piuder. I have shod that 
kind of a horse in every possible way I 
have heard of, but without any good re¬ 
sults. I was at Leland Stanford’s farm 
in ’87, and went into his blacksmith shop. 
He h£^ his own shop, and always kept the 
best horseshoers he could find. While I 
was there they were shoeing some colts, 
and I noticed that they were shoeing one 
colt behind on one foot with a full shoe 
and on the other with a half shoe. The 
half was on the outside of the hind foot, 
and I asked the blacksmith why he did 
not put on a full dioe on that foot as h6 
did on the other. He told me he was a 
hitcher or hopper, and that the method 
he used never fails, and that he placed 
the half-shoe on the foot with which he 
hopped. I felt more than repaid for ^ing, 
and was in a great hurry to return home, 
as there were two horses which I was 
shoeing which were valuable before thej 
commenced hopping. I had used all kinds 
of methods^ but could not help them at 
all. As soon as I arrived I went to see 
my customers with the hopping horses, 
and told them to get them to the shop as 
soon as possible, for I had found the medi¬ 
cine for them at last. So I put cn my 
half-shoe and I said to them, ” you can’t 
make them hop now,” and I was sincere, 
for I TOt the remedy right at headquart¬ 
ers. So after I shod them, I went down 
the road to see them go level for the first 
time since they were four years old, and 
this was two years later, but to my sad 
disappointment thev hopped as badly as 
ever, and I haven^t been back to Stan¬ 
ford’s farm since for pointers. Now when 
a customer tells me that his horse hops 
when he tries to s]^d him and asks me 
what to do for it, I tell him to trade him 
off and let the other fellow find the rem¬ 
edy, but if any brother smith can tell me 
a way to shoe him so he will not hop, I 
will be very glad to hear from hinL I 
have a horse of my own that is a bad 
hopper. He can go at a three-minnte 
mt, but could go much faster if it wasn’t 
for that hitchmg. You might want to 
know his age before you comd prescribe 
for him. He is eighteen years old, sixteen 
hands high and weighs 1225 pounds. 

Wishing The American Blacksmith s 
prosperous year, and hoping for a speedy 
reply that will solve this troublesome 
problem and give my hotse a normal 
gait, I remain, N. T. Outwatebs. 
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Prices Current—Blacksmith SuppUea. 

The following q^tatloiie are from dealers’ 
stock, Buffalo, N. Y., April 1, 1906, and are sab- 
Jeet to change. No variations have ooourred 
since last month’s flgnres. 

All prices, except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred iMonas. On bars and flats pnoee 
are in bundle lots. 

Bara—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

U in., round or square; Iron, 18.10; Steel, $8.90 
8 in., “ •* “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

3 in.; “ “ ^ 2.50 •• 2.40 

Fla t s— B a r and Band. 

W xl in.. Iron.$8.60; SteeL.$2.40 

2 xl^in., ** . 2.40; “ .2.40 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

U in., round or square.- 14.00 

^in., “ “ .-.- 4.60 

gin., •• “ . 4.80 

gxlKin.- 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, S ^ H la--. 48.40 

For No. 8 shoe, ^ x % in. 8.00 

For No. 8 shoe, % x % in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, %xjI in... 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

larger.18.50 

Spring Steel. 

%tol}4 in.Ronnd8.0p.Hearth 14.00, Crucible 16.00 
l^too m. by No. 4 

gauge to 4.00, ** 6.00 

Carriage Bolts. iNet Price per Hundred). 

« x2 in. 10.54 %K2Uin .|6.82 

2 x8^in.68 .96 

2 x8 in. .62 ^ in. 1.81 

5-16x2 in.65 ^4 in. 1.70 

5-16x8 in.75 H*® . 2.10 

Tire Bolts. (Net Price per Hundred). 

3-16 X ....10.18 ^ X l^in.40.28J4 

3-16x8 in. .27 2x8 in.872 

Hot Pressed Nuts. (Blanks). 

Kin...10.00 lb. net 

kin .06 “ “ 

7-16 in.05 ** ** 

K in.04 7-10 “ 

Notx.—B ase prices for most common sizes are 
listed above. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same iiHll be 
published in following issues. 


CUMMINGS & EMERSON. 

nacksmith and Wagon Hakers' Sttppfies. 

PEORIA. ILL. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

WarU and for sals advertitommis, fUtmtiont 
and help toanledt twenty-five oenU a line. Send 
eaeh with order. No ineertione of leee than two 
lines {teeepted. 

FA JrrJffB^-Oarriage blacksmith and platform 
blacksmith. 

COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., CohimlNit, OMe. 


FAffTJff2>—A reliable voung man with some 
experience in blacksmithmg. A good chance. 

M. F. AMES, WiM Kendall, N. Y. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 

X PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. 8. A., 

ikM m. mr-rrm a ^mTTD'D<E»ci 


TMC 


NICHOLSON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TBAPEIUBIL 



FI LES m RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven. 

Hand Forged B’utcher Knives 

Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
encA or 5/.5# n deren. All sizes from 5-inch to 8-inch. Theoe Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and wmrrmated. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 

Handles all ready to put on, ene cent encA.. 

Try a sample. Mmmdreds at •Smiths mra naing lAese hlnden nnd make maaay aad 
Mamds salllmg tkam, Ukarsl diseomat la aaaatitlas. Address . 


WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, 


NUNDA, N. Y. 


ESTABUSHEO IN 1876. 


FOB SAAIIF—Gasoline Bngines, second-hand, 
rebuilt, from two to ten horse-power. 

cApJTAL gas engine CO., IndlaiuipoUt, lad. 


FOB BALE—On easy terms if sold at once, 
one of the flneet stone Blacksmith and Horse¬ 
shoeing shops in the state in flue growing town. 
Owner wishes to retire from blaoksmithing. 

A. G. BIMSON, Berthoud, Colo. 


l^SYQ’STIRE BOLT WRENCHES 

The moBt CONVENIENT Vfcnch for NEW or OLD Work 


Will save Its cost many times in one season 

Will put on or take off QUICKLY i and A Nuts 


For sale by all Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers, or will be sent to any part 
of U. S. prepaid for . . . 


$ 1.25 




FO ft BA L ff—Blacksmith and wagon shop and 
residence property. Also tools and stock. Have 
new gasoline engine, flve horse-power. Good 
location. No competition. GKx)d reasons for 
selling JNO. F. TINNE, Otho, Webster Co., la. 

FOB SALE.—Cheap, New treatise on Steel. 
Welding and Forging all the new steels, ana 
welding oomponnos lor same. Also Thermite 
welding explained, with seventy-flve new steel 
workiim methods and recipes. Also two-colored 
scienti^ Tool Tempering Charts, A and B. All 
the above for one dollar. Samples free. Anyone 
having bou^^t my recipes can have the new 
treatise for m cents in stamps. 
_ W. tr TOY, Sidney, Ohio. 

^FOJI 5AAJB—Blacksmith and Wood Shop, 86 
by 46 feet, stock and tools. Ten horse-power 
gasoline engine, power hammer, emery gnnder, 
sn^ndstones, two drills, screwplatee and pipe 
tools, two foT^es, bench tools, and other items. 
A good outflt, plenty of work for two men the 

J ^ear round and more in harvest. Centrally 
ocated in the beet farming country in Oregon. 
Good prices. A good place for a good man. 
tiring on aooonnt of health. 

W. H. SAYER, Adams, Oregon. 


Miller Wrench Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 


BICKNELL'S POWER HAMMER 



Simple in construction. Fewer 
parts than any other hammer, 
Solid forged crank shaft. De¬ 
signed for carriage factories, 
blacksmith and machine shops. 
Our price will interest you. 
Write for catalogue of ham¬ 
mers, punches, shears, emery 
grinders, buzz planers, etc. 


THE BICKNELL 

H^WARB CO. 

14.16 N. ACADEMY 8T., 

JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 
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SPECIAL 


■THE edition of ‘‘The Village Smithy” Is 

limited. While they last we make 
the followinr special offer— 

for $1.00 we will send— 

The American Blacksmith for 
one year. « 

A Copy of The Village Smithy/' 
and 

A Premium—A Hoof Knife or a 
Pocket Level. 


'J'HIS is to induce Blacksmiths, Horseshoers 
and Wheelwrights, who do not know Thb 
American Blacksmith, to become acquainted 
with the paper and read it regularly. 

DO NOT MISS 
“The Village Smithy” 

|T IS a beautiful and faithful reproduction in 
twelve colors of a valuable picture painted 
expressly for us by Raphael Beck. A handsome 
picture for framing. If not a subscriber, take 
advantage of the above liberal offer while it 
lasts. Send $1.00 now so you won’t miss 
“The Village Smithy.” 

And You Get Your Choice 
of Two Premiums— 

A strong, sorvlooablc Fsrrlor's Hoof 
Knife. Crucible Steel and Bone 
Handle. 

OR 

A Handy and Dandy SH^inch Pocket 
Bench Level. Neat and Useful. 


Note.—S end us two new subscribers and ret a 
serviceable gold fountain pen as a premium. 
Include your own name as one if notalready 
a subscriber. 

A copy of The Village Smithy, carefully 
packed in a pasteboard tube, will be sent 
prepaid to any address, toother witii a 
sample copy of The AMERICAN BLACK- 
' SMITH, for 35 cents. 


ToawniHwi“j;^r’,'s; 

is the biggest dollar's worth that goes 
into your shop. Twenty pages of solid 
reading matter guaranteed each month 
from the brightest writers of the craft. No trade 
puffs or stale dippings. Read on page 131, 
what we are doing for the craft. We are going 
to get 30.000 subscribers this year-will you 
be one of them ? 


'^^HEN sending subscriptions, state pre¬ 
mium desired. Send money by Regis¬ 
tered Letter. Express Order. Stamps, or Money 
Order, but not checks. 


^merlcau 

Comimuy 

p. 0 . or«w.r 974 Buffalo, N. Y. 
U. S. A. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 
Wells Bros. & CJompany, whose hand¬ 
some and striking advertisement appears 
on page ni. liave just sent us their latest 



catalogue, 120 pages, of screw cutting and 
labor-saving tools. This firm manufac¬ 
tures a long and complete line of tools and 
appliances well known to the trade under 
the name “ Little Giant,” and intended 
for blacksmiths, horseshoers, wagon 
builders, machinists and repairmen. 
Thread and screw-cutting tools form a 
large proportion of their line; they turn 
out large quantities of “ Little Giant ” 
Taps, Dies, Screw Plates and CJollets. The 
accompanying illustration indicates how 
these goods are turned out. The catalogue 
above mentioned is mailed free upon re¬ 
quest, and is worth the asking. 

Wells Bros. Company, in twenty years^ 
have built up a larg^ business, their fac¬ 
tories now occupying 40,000 square feet 
and employing upwards of 200 men. 

The Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, 
HI., whose advertisement appears on page 
XXVn, sent us several interesting circu- 
lar$ dealing with their line of metal wheels 
and plow ^juncts. They desire us to in¬ 
form all plow repairmen that they have 
lately invented a gauge for determining 
the proper length and angle to cut land- 
sides on Eveready Plowsliares. They are 
selling them for 25 cents, but furnish one 
free with each first order for Eveready 


Plowshares. Directions for using and for 
fitting the shares accompany each one. 

G. Fred Collins has resigned Ids position 
with B. M. Jones <& Co., Boston, Mass., 
and willl>e succeeded in the Eastern de¬ 
partment of their business, on April Ist, 
by Richard L. Thomas, long and favor¬ 
ably known in the Railway Supxfiy trade. 
Mr. Thomas will continue to act for the 
National Lock Washer Company also. 


TiieMcdern 

is the most practicfd and 
^ durable machine ever 

I offered to the trade for 
/ I general forging and plow 

/ I work,also for striking on 

fA Jk tools such as chisels, 

rnmmmf j P punches, flat- 

ters, swages, etc. 
^t is easify oper- 
IIjO ^ ated ana will 

FtbI\' rrB il Btrike just as 

L-H' \ / ill light or heavT 

\ I [ J as desired, and 

practically will 
save the work 

of one man. Write at once for price and descrip¬ 
tive circular. 

AUG. L LOCKREN, Plerpont, S. D. 



SURE CURE FOR WOBBLES 


The Terry Patented 

Extessles Axle Wits 

Make an Old Buggy 
Run like New 


ProUtable to the Blacksmith and satisfhctory 
to the User. SATisrACTiON GUABAiims. 

Large saving over cost of new stubs and boxes. 

Trial set bj mail post-paid, gl.gg; when, order¬ 
ing give size of square section of axle next to 
wheel. Special prices for quantity lota. Descrip¬ 
tive Circular on application. 

Stops the Rattling 
PONTIAC HARDWARE SPECIALTY CO. 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. 



“R. Mushet’s Special Steel” 

Ghe Original A.ir~Hardenin^ Sleet 

andtSTlLL VNAPPR.OACHABLS in general excellence. 

Thirty Years' Experience in Engineering Works in all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MANUEACTUREO 

Uniformity of Quality in Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel. Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet's Special Steel Into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 

Ma^hefs HICH-STEE1> Sleet. 

If a fast-cuttfng steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
woric than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
“Cracking” so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 

Bre manuftdiired’only ky * SA MUEL OSBORN & CO. 

*5«le Represmmtatlvea Im the United Stmtes, Cmmedm mmd Mexice: 

B. M. JO/fES rSL CO. 

IS9 Devonhlre St„ BOSTON. 143 Ucitv St. NEW YORK. 
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5 H. P. WEBER 


owing to our exceptional facilities and the large 
■ n 11 pN quantities going through our factory, we are able |/|ll|| I 
1. to make the prices, like the engine. J. 


Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. 


ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER : 


Every User of a WEBER is an Endorser. 


Weber Qas and Gasoline Engine Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


-rrnn WEBER JUNIOR ENGINES 

/ ^xjyj ARE IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
- WORLD GIVING SATISFACTION. 


. . OUR NEW . . 
CATALOGUE 


5 H,P, 


This is another Blacksmith specialty we arc building that is proving most 
satisfactory* Has electric and tube igniters^ gasoline pump* underground tank* 
sensitive governor and all latest improvements* ****** 

aUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY O. K. 


Other sizes up to 300 H. P. in Engines and Hoists. 


Years keeping everlastingly at it has developed the ** Weber* 


4 Q Years keeping everlastingly a 
Ly to its high state of perfection* 


EVERY ENGINE CRITICALLY TESTED BEFORE SHIPMENT. 


WE GUA RAISTEE WKBER engines to be of the very 

beet material and workmanship, and 
agree to replace any defective part, F. O. B., 
our own works, without cost for two years. We 
guarantee fuel consumption and interchange- 
ability of parts. We guarantee the speed to be 
steady. WEBER GASOLINE ENGINES oper¬ 
ate on one-tenth of one gallon of gasoline per 
horsepower per hour. 


The Junior is shipped (crated) with all fixtures attached ready to set up and run. requiring no pipe fitting or connections—it 
is Horizontal not Vertical. A horizontal engine is stiffer, safer, stronger and will last longer than any vertical engine on earth. 


Just out — gives much 
interesting and valuable 
information about gas en¬ 
gines. Also over 100 en- 
aorsementaof the WEKEg » 
from blacksmiths and 
others. It should bo in 
the hands of every black¬ 
smith, wood-worker and 
shop owner. FREE. Send 
postal for it. 


The 2‘i-Horsep<mer WEBER JUNIOR as It appears at work. 


WEBER ENGINES 

Are in use in EVERY State in the U. S. and in every 
foreign country. 
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Bolster Springs 

ALSO WAGON SCAT, 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 



SaM by l•■dlllg Jobbers, or write no 

HARVEY SPRING CO. 

. RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 


The Hercules 
Hydraulic 
Tire Setter 

Hand or Power 

For Repairer or Manufacturer 


QUICK TME 



PERFECT WORK 


It will set 

A TIRE PER MINUTE 

by hand 

A sixteen-year-old boy can work It 
Write for Circulars and Prices 


NATIONAL HACKIHE CO., 



Kin, Patent Seat Spring 

Only four boitt used, a ttrlnnsf otalil- 
ton parts for oadi sot of sprmos 
Evpry sot warranlod Prioo imcli loss than old tiine spri s f s 

W. A. Walker 


Sols 40 9th SIrool 
Manufadoror, HACIME, ms. 



INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRIN6 COMPANY 

MANUPACtURERS OP 

BOLSTER SPRINGS 

. . AND HARDWARE SPECIALTIES . . 


The Victor Buffer takes the place of the old style Rubber Buffer. 

For sale by the following: 
Sligo Iron Store Ck).. 

St. Louis. Mo. 
Massey Iron Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Fulton, Conwav & Oo., 

Louisville, Ky. 
W. J. Holliday & Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
McKenzie, Flint & Wins- 
by, San Diego, CaL 
Strong Hardware Oo. 

Burlington. Vt. 
Beck & Corbett Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 



Small size, list, 65c. each. 


Lars:e size, list, 8oc. each. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


ONE-HORSE POWER 
WILL RUN IT. 

The 20th Century 
Power Hammer. 


Powerful, durable and capable 
of a large range of work. . . . 

A Labor-Saving Machine that 
Should be In every Black¬ 
smith Shop . 

The fine regulation and adjust¬ 
ment are superior features. 

The best hammer on the market for 
general blacksmithing. Write for terms. 



“ The only hammer that can be raised 
and lowered five Inches instantly while in 
operation, without tool or wrench. It will 
strike the same blow five inches above the 
die that it will directly on the die.’' 

§t Is especially adapted tor plow work 
and will successfully sharpen a plow lay 
from heel to toe» 

Strictly guaranteed to do a wider range of 
work than any other trip hammer of its size on 
the market. It will successfully forge from 
Inch to 3-inch round or 2>^-inch square iron. 

The hammer head weighs 50 lbs. It may be 
run slowly, or at 450 blows per minute, without 
injuring the hammer, because it is perfectly 
free from top-heaviness, an important point, 
adding much to durability. 


The Krehbiel 
Manufacturing Company, 

MOUNDRIDCC, KANSAS. 
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NO SLIP 
OR 

LOST , 
MOTION i 


T he Ring.Ollintf Bearing does 
away with the wasteful friction, 
^ prolongs the life of the machine, 
and doubles its ease of run- 
ning. Our Portable Forges 
are the only ones on the 
market built with ring- 
oiling bearings. Our friction 
clutch is something new, and an 
imniense improvement over the 
old style. IT CANNOT SLIP. ^ ^ 


AMERICAN Bl^ACKSMITH 


lANCASTER BLOWER 


STo. 401 


We Build a Com¬ 
plete Line of 
Blacksmith Drills 
and Forges 

WRITE FOR 


Forges are up-to- 
^ date, having valu¬ 
able features, found In 
no other forges. Built 
for heaviest work. Fur¬ 
nished with our new ball 
tuyere and Improved fire 
pot with centre and side 
blast, still friction clutch 
and ring-olling bearings. 


If the life of a car¬ 
riage could be 
measured by 
the life 
of a 


This Blower has accurate 
Machine-Cut Gears and 
Direct Drive 
Spiral Gearing 
and will supply 
more air and 
that at a higher 
pressure for 
the same 
amount of pow- 


other upon the 
market. 


Bradley 


SIMPLE 

COMPACT 

SMOOTH 

AND 

NOISELESS 


Coupling 
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Mofitross M«Uil 8hingl» Co., Cai(lai,I.I. 


Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safest, best and most 
efficient power for black* 
smith and wagon shopts. 
Refined or crude oil used. 

Be sure and get my prices 
and • atalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summtr 8t, Boston 


REISCH'S 

Foot Power Emery Wheels, 

KNIFE SHARPENERS 
AND TOOL GRINDERS. 

Uneqnaled for Durability and 
Speed. Write for Catalogue. 

Quotations qiven on Solid 
Bmery Wheels of all Sixes, 



While they last 


We offer a few No. 9 Buffalo 
Forge Company’s. 

HAND BLOWERS 


at $5.50 each» F. O. B. Buf¬ 
falo. This is about. 

TWENTY-nVE PER CENT. UNDER 

the manufacturer’s price, and 
should bring your order. 

H. D. TAYLOR COMPANY, 

101 to 109 Oak Street, 


OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 
. — pense and your blacksmith shop 

and Gasoline ^ complete without one. 

ENGINES it can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after starts 
H ing and will not affect yonr insnr- 
II ance. Our 3K Vtrllcal ttralglit Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ* 
ipH ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
pipiag* and folly guaranteed. 
1116 Cash, or $146 on Thoo. 

LAZIER 6AS ENfilME CO. 

568-603 ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.8.A. 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE WITHOUT POWER. 
Ns Power so 


HANDY 

OS o Good 

GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 


Let us send yon 
our catalogue and 
quote prices. Our 
Specialty 1^, 2^4 and 
4 H-P. State your 
power needs. If y on 
have a Steam Bn^ne 
give full description. 

We tometimet make 
exchanges. 

BATES A EDMONDS MOTOR CO., 



Lansing, Midi. 
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J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAMBERT 


Gas or Gasoline . 

I gyS:l| Ib the reliable engine. 

No long shutrdown for 
repairs. Simple, econo- 
mical. Easy to regulate 
speed. Strong guarantee. 

' Af«sto wanted. Write tor eatelog. 

D.LAMBLRT O as a gasoline ENOIKE CO., Andanoo.Ind. 


AT LAST! A GASOLINE ENGINE 

WHICH ANYONE CAN RUN AND WHICH IS EFFECTING A REVOLUTION IN THE BUSINESS. 

It la the *' MASTER WORKMAN.” An upright engine with two cylinders. 
Superior to any one<<:ylinder engine, it haa no vibration and can work 
on a light wagon, or can be plac^ anywhere. All mechanism is in full 
view and all parts accessible. STARTS EASIER and quicker than any one- 
cylinder ennne. HAS MORE POWER, consumea lees fuel, occupies less 
space. 'I, 2^, 4. 5,6, 8, 10 and 15 Horse-power. Less complicated and 
has fewer parts than one-cylinder engines. This is the 49th year of Ks 
manufacturer, and THEIR GUARANTEE is absolutely to be relied upon. 
Every engine is sold on honor. 

^^AGENTS and BUYERS WANTED. Send for catalogue. Mention this paper. 

THETEMPLE PUMPC0..15th Plaow. CHICAGO.U.S.A. 

Mfn. of the Celebrated Diamond Windmills; also full line of Pumps, inoludinf Well Purifying 
Pumps. 


PALMER 

2 AND 4 CYCLE 

GASOLINE 


ENGINES., 


Lennox Machine Co. 

Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
and Gasoline Engines for Generai Purposes 


IH to 17 H. P. 

3 H. P. COMPLETE 
$ 100.00 
Send for Catalogue. 

PALMER BROS. 

cos COB, CONN. 


U 01 Wir^*T* nir a I Before an advertisement is accepted for this Journal, careful inquiry is made concern* 

**'^*^*^'^ * ing the standing of the house signing it. Our readers are our Mends and their Interests 

will be protected. Asa constant example of our good faith in AMERICAN Blacksmith advertisers, we will make good to subscribers 
loss sustained from any who prove to deliberate swindlers. We must be noithed within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misunderstandings between sut^riben 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 

AS NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE Is what we claim for our 

^ . GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

These Enrines are the result of twenty years’ practical 
experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera¬ 
tion and quality of workmanship. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

Il'FMNKM, WATKINSMFG. CO. 


QADfJ AIWC In Rebuilt Second-hand 
■ ,, - GASOLiNE ENGINES 

Good as Newr 

Also New Gas and Gasoiine Engines 
GET MY PRICES 


“MIAMI GAjfoLINE EN6INES 

THE MIDDLETOWN MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 


‘‘THE BULL DOG” 

SHAWD’S 


6AS and gasoiine ENGINES 


Compiete Biacksmith Power Outfits, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pulleys, Belting and Emery Stands, 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 

LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY 

101 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


'^THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD* 

ff«Illi*^AAANOp 


GASOLINE 


MODEL 


WRITE 

FOR 

AND 


PERFECTION PRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

123-27N.CLINTON ST-CHICAGO. 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ - ■ 


Never let go. They have the grip on the 
trade. Two, four aud six H. P. Liberal dis¬ 
count to dealers. 


THE SHAWD GAS ENGINE CO. 

springfie:ld, ohio. 


Mention this paper when writing. 


A NEW DE.VICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

XWE are now aianufacturing only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Enda. We use only the 
Yt beat tempered steel and oaking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably frea from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers arc of hard¬ 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, so that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sixes and 
Cartes 
to order 
If Desired 


■ of any vil 
paired shaft. 


Give us a TRIAL ORDER for a groia. 

repeater. 


This if a sure 


Manufact’d only by NEVER'BREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO., LTD.. Battle Creek. Mich. 
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f CHAMPION ^ 
BLOWER 6 FORGE 
COMPANY 


In its Fourth Year, with Over 


in Ise 


THE No, 400 ^ 
BLOWER 


The No. 400 Champion Steel Blowers and Steel Forges are now backed by over 
49,000 of the staunchest friends the world has ever known. The fact that many of 
these friends are the mechanical brains of this great and prosperous nation, gives 

the No. 400 Blower a backing of Intelligence 
that no other tool can boast, and we 
thus furnish as our best reference, 
as we always before 
have done, the great 
^ \ army of users of the 

|i In 

■! j^^il scattered In every 

corner of 
this great land; and 
these can In one 
moment tell you 
I ^ more of the ttme-sav- 

■ ’ ||r Ing, labor-saving, and 
money-making quall- 
i:! Iji i|j|r ties of this great Blower 
I if could If we wrote 

volumes on the subject. 


in facti is known not only to 
all the blacksmiths who have 
used it, but TO ALL THE JOB- M ^ 
BERS AS THE BLOWER WHICH M 
HAS COMPLETELY REVOLU- ■ 
TIONEED THE BLACKSMITHS' ■ 

FIRES OF THE WORLD, Itisun^ ■ 
questionably the marvel of the cen,' H 
tury, and there is NO MORE J| 
COMPARISON between 
any other METHOD OF 
PRODUCING HAND covering the 

BLAST and that of THE ISor? 

No. 400 CHAMPION, 

THAN BETWEEN THE B ApriUMM 
OLD MAIL COACH OF jf 
THE PLAINS AND THE “ilJ 

LIGHTNING EXPRESS OF , J ee?:^ 

THE PRESENT. The one f 
is of the Past, the other, the 1/ ^no” 9 , 662 , 

No# 400, 18 of the Present, jjj 
The only Blower, 
in brief, that can 
meet the high i 
standard re/ I 
quirements of \ 
this intelligent 
age — an age that 
has never been equaled 
or even approached, in the matter 
of mechanical discovery, since the world began. 


BY SENDIN 6 YOUR ADDRESS 


r 

oi\ Bl postal we will forwBLrd 


WRITE FOR 
2 J 2-PAGE CATALOGUE 

Illustrating the largest and most 

up.<to,<date line 

LEVER AND 
/ CRANK 

/BLOWERS AND 
FORGES, BLACK^ 
j^^liplr SMITH POST DRILLS 
SCREW PLATES, TIRE 

SHRINKERS AND 
^ WELDERS, 

^ POWER BLOWERS, ETC 

[Mn 


Souvenir Button 


of the No. 400 
Blower. j 


manufactured 


one control 
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FOOT 

and 

HAND 

POWER 


Extra 

Heavy 

and Smooth 


(THE LS.STARRETT CO., 


vATHOL,MASS. U. S.A. 


2 foet lond, % inches wide, folding in middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


BLACKSMITHS SMS?. 

I —-——-—— - Rule fust 

what they need. We send It post- 
paid for 50 cents. V V V V V 

Catalogue of Fine Tools Free, 

The L. S. STARRETT CO. 

Athol, mass., U. s. a. 


aSteel Stamps. 

Steel Letters and Figures 

Burning: Brands 

Stencil Dies, StenciLs, etc. 

CEO. M. NESS, Jr., 

61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


A LOCOMOTIVE 

Through Home Instruction. 
Small Charge—Kasy Terms. 
Ilailroads need tnouBands of ill^lnlcted 
Firemen annually. GOOD PAT and 
chance to become an Engineer. Help 
to employment on proper qualiflca* 
tion. I'ARTICULABS FBBS. Out 

Instruction and Recommendation 
are Recognised by Master 
Mechanics. 

The Railway Educational Association 

Station B. x 4 Bbookltn, N. Y. 


Engineer’s License 

Mechanics, Electricians, 
Engineers, Firemen, Etc. 

40-page pamphlet contain- nnijm rntT 1 
ing q^uestion.s asked by Kx- XT.Il I ^ fl T.P. » 
amining Board of Engineers 

GEORGE A. lELLER, Publisher, 

Room 318, 18 So. 4th St., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

New 96-page Catalogue sent 

Free to any part of the world. 


PrCNTISS PATCWrVlSft 

iARcrsr LiNr in the world 

IlLUMRATeO-CATALOeue * FREt 

pR^Knss Vise Co 

A 4 BARCLAY ST. Ne*.Yoa»v 


THE SENECA FALLS MFC. CO. 

274 WATER ST., SENECA FALLS, N, Y., U. S. A. 


IF INTERESTED IN LEYELLER 


send for testimonials of Blacksmiths who have 
used it. JOHN HOOD CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston. Mass. 


Leather 

Apron>r 

For the Jobbing Trade. 


SsLinples of LeoLther SLnd 
prices of\ e^pplice.tion 


; ^ Hull Bros. Co. [ 

I ^ ^ "Danbury, Conn. ^ 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

Wagon builders, carpen¬ 
ters and wood- 
workers generally 
can successfully com- 
pete with large shops ^ 
by using our labor-sa\'iag 
machinery. 

Machines sent on trial. | 
Send for Catalog '‘A.” i 


STAB’ 


^SjrLATHES 


Wood Working Machinery 


Cbt Crescent “Coeready” Plowshare 

---- 1 SAVES TIME, PATIENCE 


Upset Shin 

on all Plowshares. 


AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
pointfinished and fully ground 
and polished. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. S. A. 

Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares. Subsollers, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsldes, Moldboards from Solid. Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheals in all America. 


AIR CUSHION HORSE^OE PADS 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

‘■ir PADS 


Air Cushion, Banner, 
Acme, Giant, Ideal. 

A. C. Road, and Racing. 


Are used extensively by 
repair shops, tool-makers, 
gun-smiths, experimenul 
and model makers, etc. 

Built for durable and fine 
accurate service, contain¬ 
ing throughout the highest 
type of modern construe, 
tion. 

9 to 13-inch Swing. 
Send for Catalog “B.’* 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

it fills with air at each step. 

That’s what breaks conccL^on. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
That's what cures lameness. 


CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Write for Illustrated 
Booklet M. 


Revere Rubber Company 

MANUFACTURERS BOSTON. MASS. 


WINGED FOOT 


(jOGD/^YiAR 
lU / pads 


Canvas or Leather Back 


A NEW FEATURE 

Winged Foot Pad now furnished with leather 
back, if desired. 

DON'T FORGET 

The Easy Bar Pad in blai'k or white, medium 
or heavj. Also white mtKiium with felt back,— 
something stylish. Insist on Goodyear Pads. 


EASY BAR 


Leather or Felt Back 


THE Goodyear, tire & rubber company 


PAD MAKERS 


AKRON. OHIO 
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No. 2. No. 3. 

'FHE No. 2 Hammer Is designed for plow and general T'HE No. 3 Hammer Is designed for heavy forging and 

* repair work, and will successfully forge Iron 2H ^ will successfully forge iron from three to four inches 

Inches in diameter and gives the best of satisfaction in diameter. It is a profitable hammer to buy as it will 

on plow work. do plow and light work equally as well as heavy. 

These Hammers are superior to many other makes for tire welding and long work, as the operator has plenty of room to handle the work. 

OUR PRICES ARE VERY REASONABLE 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 
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THE HAWKEYE POWER HAMMERS 

They have a World-wide Reputation and every Hammer is Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


THE HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING CO. ^ 














.^APS. 


Hartford 


PREVENTS 

Interfering 

and 

Knee- 

Hitting, 


BOSS 

TOE 

WEIGHT 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Lee J. Aubry Carriage Co. 


HCAR8C CARRIAGE GEAR 
WITH IRON TOP BED 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


139 Park Street 
New HaLven, Conn. 

Builders of all kinds of 

COACH GEARS 

And Forgings for the Trade 

Tell US whet you went, end you will 
get it. Write us et once. 


BEALS 6 CO. 

Iron, Steel 
and Hardware 

Tools and Supplies for Horsoshoors 
and Gonoral Blacksmiths 
Carriage Hardware and Woodwork 

44,41, 48, 50, TERRACE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“ The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illastrated Technicel Joarnal cir¬ 
culating amongst Coachbuilders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New 2^land and South Africa. 

Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP & CO., 

65 Market Street, 

Sydney, Australia. 


Your Hack Saw Troubles 


reliable Universal 
brand. 

Send for our free booklet with hints on the 

) nse of the hack saw. 

West Haven Nanufacturint Co., 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


trzRTAijva orPiATiroM PM/iriJve , 


\ I Made of Best \ i i 

\ M Horse Shoe X sA Made of M m 

STEEL REFINED IRON 

Do You Ua« the best Side Weight and Toe Weight Shoe made in this country? If Not, Why Not? 
They cost you less labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all leading jobbers 
Sample pair of either size or weight mailed, poe^aid on receipt of 50 cents. 

We make four sizes Noe. 1,2,3,4. Three weights—l^ack. Medium, and Heavy. 

THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO. 


MECHANIC STREET. 


HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT. 


TO REMIP^DYOU* 

_ '&Jie \ i 


ELECTR9TYPE.^S 

ENCRAVINO CO- 


KEYSTONE MALLEABLE 
BLACKSMITH VISE. 


(WMth Inserted 
Wrought Iron Leg.) 


No. !*J'aw'’'0P*"Si List 

BL 43 I 4ln. ^ 4 In. $16.00 
8L 66 5 In i 6 In.' 24.00 


HOLLAJ^DS 
MFC. CO. 

ERIE. PA. 


Opens Parallel 

Figures in first column 
of Uble Indicate weight* 
Strong as scientific de* 
sign, with steel, wrought 
and malleable iron, can 
make it. 


Any blacksmith can fit 
a (wrought Iron) leg to 
this vise if it is desired. 


TRINITY TRUE” 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 

PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUTTING. BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 

WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


“AND DON'T YOU FORGET IT.” 

Nohr’s Blowers 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. . . . 

Are guaranteed equal to any. are more 
convenient, require less room and have 
a wider range of adjustment. 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

B. FRANK MOHR, Mifflinburg, Pa. 
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TIRE SHRINKER 


■Vi ^ M. ENGINES. 

Do you want a reliable en^ne. one that I 
hlgh-ffrade. up-to-date and finely finished 
Our specialty is i H. P. to 4 H. P. Just th 
sizes you want for shop power. Engines ar 
simple and easy to understand. Write us fo 
catalogue •• 12.*' It tells about " Regal’’En 
gines. 

Regal Gasoline Engine Co. 

Coldwater, Michigan. 


MVSKCGON, MICHIGAN. 


Catalogue NS2I 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 

ARE SHOWN IN 

^ *‘The Tool Catalog\ie*’ 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 
This is the book to have if you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as “ to what is doing.** 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET - . - NgyV YORK CITY 


COLUMBUS 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

33 

Stating 

Horse 

Power 

You 

Need. 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 




THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 

ORDER BY NAME ‘^A C ” THROUGH YOUR 
^ ~ - - / '• v^. SUPPLY HOUSE. 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


WfeiTE FOR D^SCRIPTlVt 

—^ Qrculars 

MWEYBURNCO. 

ROCKFORD. ILL.US.A. 


FOR <— 

PROGRESSIVE 

BLACKSMITHS 
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BLaKLSLCY TUYCRC IRON 


IDEAL 


^PLOW SMaRE awo OTMER STIIL SIUPCS 


"Nechanlcai Feed” 

Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to run and full power in all kinds 
of weather. The latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices? Well, just cut this 
out and "irrite us before you buy. We 
have the best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths and 
Wlieehvrights. 2^^ to 40 H. P., all 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co. 

LaLnsing, Mich. 


Mr. Morse has made a special study of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths and Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of his knowledge and experience. For any branch of your business he 
can tell you of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perhaps you are not an experienced book-keeper and your accounts even 
though few and small are bothering you. Apply the card ledger system. It will 
lighten your work surprisingly. It is the simplest and most accurate way of 
keeping accounts. 


Printed matter at best can tell you but little about it. Let us save your time 
and ours by sending an outfit on Approval. Use it freely for thirty ^^test 
it iu every way—if not satisfactory return it at our expense. An actual, practical 
trial is the most convincing argument. 

Ask also for catalog “A”, telling of card systema— 
catalog “B” about letter and catalog files. 

NOW, while you are thinking about it, address Mr. Morse in our care. 


XXX 
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ONE WAN 


Can Set 
Four Tires 
in Twenty Minutes. 


NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TIRES OR THE BOLTS 

It Does Not Crush or ln|urs 
the WbooL 


Yon cannot afford to lose an honr taking 
off a tire and setting it-the old waj, for 
Ton can do It better with this machine in 
five minntes and save yonr fnel and bolts. 
It does not injnre the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simplj gripe the tire on the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks it in a 
two or three-inch space, cold, Jnst as we 
bare been doing for jears after thejhad 
been taken off and heated. 

^e grip keys are eight inches long, so 
the j cannot soar nor cnp the tire. The wheel 
Is screwed down firm against the machine 
so that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them quicklr and nicely, and it is the 
only machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily operated as the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven hundred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. 

Will ship on triaL It is manufactured by 

S. N. HOUSE. St. Louis. Mo. 


HscSowan S FInisan Foundry 
and Machine Co. 

SELLING AGENTS. 


41,42 AND 43 
GAY BUILDING 


THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER 


House’s Cold Tire 
Setter In Operation 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 9 9 9 GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 



The Brooks Cold Tire Setter 

sets heavy and light tires cold without 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL AND 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

If not satisfactory and as represented, we 
pay the freight both ways. 


Garber, Okla., Dec. 27,1902. 
Amos Fttnk a Son, Enid, O. T. 

Dear Sir.H : 

In regard to your inquiry as to the Brooks 
Cold Tire Setter I wnll say : I bought one of 
these machines about the middle of August 
and set in the first five days 110 tires. I 
think the Brooks is the only cold tire setter 
made that will do the w'ork properly w ith- 
out any damage to the wheels. Since I 
bought this machine Lhave done at least 90 
per cent, of the setting that has been done 
in this town. 

In ordinary cases I can set four tires in 
fiftetm minutes. The machine takes up but 
little room in a shop and is the greatest 
money maker I ever saw. Every tire I have 
set with this machine has pleased the 
cust-omers. 

I have not set a tire hot since I have had 
the “Brooks Cold Setter.” I have not 
broken or crimped a tire with it since I 
have had it and have set all kinds of tires 
up to two inches in width and three quar¬ 
ters inch thick. 

If I knew as much about the ‘^Brooks 
Cold Tire Setter ” as I do now” and did not 
have one would buy one to-day and wouldn’t 
w”ait tin to-morrow, if it cost three times the 
price that it does. 

I think this will give you my opinion 
about the “ Brooks.” 

Yours truly, 

JOHN H. MIESNKR. 


removing tires or bolts from the wheels 
and without crushing or overdishing the 
wheel. A great trade drawer and money 
maker. 


Brooks Tire Machine Company, 


Send for our special winter terms 121 North Water Street - - WICHITA, KANSAS. 

and prices. 
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HIIMMEIIS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


ATRIP-HAMMER 

is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 

And Will Pay for Itself 

QQQ NOW IN USE 1 IN ONE YEAR 


THE NEW LITTLE GIANT 

U. S. PATENT, JANUARY 1. 1901 
CANADA PATENT, AUGUST 20, 1901 



THE EASY 

»TINT APPIIID POn 

60 NOW SOLD 

For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 

MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 



A PROFITABLE ADDITION TO 
YOUR BUSINESS 

You can not only mend cast iron at small cost and make a 
big profit on it, but you can have the agency for the sale of 


FERROFIX 

the great mender of cast-iron, for your 
locality. 

The profits are big, it is a monopo¬ 
ly—good for you, good for us, and 
good for the person whose cast-iron 
you mend. 

Don’t wait. Write us to-day. If 
you are not ready to write, fill out the 
coupon attached to this advertisement. But do something to day. 

American Brazing Co. 

Dept* P i36 S. Fourth SL, Phite. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, PiKal AgeoU, Phils. 

If you are located in Ohio. Indiana, Illinois. Missouri, Michigan, West 
Virginia. Kentucky. Tennessee, Alabama. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
write, or send coupon, to American Brazing Co.. 30-31 Swift Building, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 

AMERICAN BRAZING COMPANY 

Department P, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Please send me book and tell me upon what terms you can give me the 
exclusive agency 

for. 

(Name of Town, City. County or State.) 

Name. 

Street. 

Town.State.. 



The Hawkeye Power 



These Hammers are built in two sizes, No. 2 and No. 8. The No. 
2 is designed for plow and general repair work and gives universal sat* 
isfaction for that class of work. The No. 8 is designed for use in car¬ 
riage and wagon factoriee,al8o heavy forging,and is a profitable hammer 
to buy, as it will do plow and light work equally as well as heavy. 

Our hammers are guaranteed to give satiaFAction and our prices 
are reasonable. For full description and prices, address. 


HAWKEYE MANUFAQURING CO, 

TAMA, IOWA. 
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NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 

General Offices: PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 


few 



Nicholson Files and Rasps 

“THE BEST MADE” 

We also manufacture the following Standard Factory Brands: 

KEARNEY & FOOT ARCADE AMERICAN 

GREAT WESTERN EAGLE McCLELLAN 

J. BARTON SMITH “X. F.” GOLD MEDAL 

SAML. M. NICHOLSON, Pres, and Gen. Mgr. 


What They Think of Their West Tire Setter 

To THE West Tire Setter Company. Bedford. Mass., /ipri/ 75, igo^. 

Gents:— We have worked your Tire Setter for six years, and it has given us good interest on 
money invested, and has given entire satisfaction to every one of our customers, as It worked good on every job 
we have done with it. We have set tires 6 in. x 1 in., 5 in. x 1 ^ in.. 

5 ^ m. X 1 in., steel tires and all smaller sizes, the first year, and which 

are. and have been, in use up to date every day carting rocks over ^ ■— 

good and bad roads without any sign yet of getting or being loose. iiijnJl in T 

We have set tires also on invalid chairs with %-in. round spoke, the 
wheels just fitting inside the ends of rams and did a very nice, good 
job, to the disappointment of eight spectators, who were present to 
see the little wheels get smashed by the big powerful machine, but 
** nit.*’ as the machine has in all those six years never hurt a spoke, 

The time we bought this machine we looked at the sum of - -• 

money it cost as enormous (you know we have very few millionaire 
blacksmiths) but after sixteen months we had principal, interest and 
expenses back again, which is not found in every investment, besides 

saving a good many drops of sweat by not having to work so hard as the old way, let alone the time we saved. 
We don’t advertise this machine in newspapers and other places, but let the machine do it by better work and 


less time, which counts for our customers as well. 


AI nriOM On March 31 , 1903 , The West Tire Setter Company 
filed a bill in the United States Circuit Court. 
Southern District of Iowa, against the National 
Machine Company, of Keokuk, for Infringement of the West patents. 

USERS of infringing machines are warned that they are equally 
liable with the manufacturers. 


If anyone in our section should want to 
see the machine work, or wants any informa¬ 
tion about it, you are at liberty to refer same 
to us, as we are willing to help them ; we are 
ready and willing to live and let live. Yours. 

FICHTENMAYER & FLYNN. 

The West Tire Setter Co, 

ROCHESTER, /V. Y. 
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A Tool for Removing Tire Bolts 
A Hint on Interfering. 


A New 

A New Doable Jet Brazing Torch. 

A Blacksmith’s Lily. 

l%e International Railway 
Makers* Association 



Ck>lambas Forge & Iron Co 


■ sa iTTrriiF'TBi 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co 
Cortland Welding Compound Co 

Cortland Specialty Co. 

Coombs Co , B. H.. 

Cnnunings A Bmerson. 

Dodge Haley A Co . 


Fairoanks, Morse A Co 

Fitzgerald, Prof. John. 

Fort Wayne Iron Store Co. 

GkKxiyeor Tire and Rubber Co 

Oreenleaf, G. J... 

Harvey Spring Co. 

Hansauer, Son A Jones. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


Hawkeye Mfg. Oo........^. IV 

Hay-Budden Mfg. Co. XXIV 

Hull Bros. Co.....:.. XVUI 

Hunt, Heim Ferris A Co ... XXII 

Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co. XIX 

Johnston, J. M. XXI 

Jones A Co., R M. XIV 

Joyce, T. H... IX 

Kroh Mfg. Co., C. Z.. IX 

Lambert Gas A Gasoline Engine Co. XXI 

Lancaster Forge A Blower Co... XXIII 

Lazier Gas Engine Co. XXI 

Lennox Machine Co.. XX 

Lilly Varnish Co.—. X 

Bfa<x>owan A Finnegan. Ill 

Mayer Bros. IV 

Middletown Machine . XXI 

Miller Wrench Co. XllI 

Mohr. B. F. XXII 

Montross Metal Shingle Co. XXII 

Montgomery A Co. VIll 

Morse Twist Drill A Machine Co. XIII 

Motsinger Device Mfg.Co.. XXII 

Ness, Jr., Geo. M. XVIII 

Neverbreak ^aft End Co. XIX 

Newton Horse Remedy Co. XI, XX 

Nicholson File Co. V, XIH 

Percy, Chas. W. XXI 

Potter, Morgan. XllI 

Prentiss Vise Co. XVIII 

Prouty Ghuoline Locomotive Co. VIII 

Queen City Metal Pattern Works. IX 

ween City Wheel Co. XVIII 

Racine Buggy Top Co. IX 

Railway Bducational Association.. XVIII 

Ray Automatic Machine Co. XTV 

Regal Gkisoline Engine Co. VII I 

Revere Rubber Co. XVllI 

Rumsey-Williams Co~. XXI 

Sarven Wheel Co. XI 

Sohlegel Mfg. Co. VII 

Selle Gmr Co. XIX 

Seneca Palls B£fg. Co.. XVIII 

Sears A Co.,Gtoo.~. VII 

Shepard I^the Co. XXII 

Shaw-Walker Co.. VIII 

Sidewelght Horse Shoe Co. XXII 

Btarrett A Co., L. S. XVIII 

Standaid Tire Setter Co. XX 

Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. XI 

Thompson Tuyere Irra Co. XIV 

Toy, W M. IX 

Turner Brass Works. X 

Watson Co., Geo. E. XII 

Watkins Mfg. Co., Frank M. XXI 

West Tire Setter Co. V 

Weber Oma A Ghuoline Engine Co. XV 

Welding Compound Co. IX 

West ^ven M^. Co. VII 

Westmoreland Steel Co. XXII 


Weybum Company. VIII 

Wittman, Hugo.... VII 


Woodworth 1 
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020.00 


We make any sise wheels to lit any skein. 

iiTiTo c. BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL 

(MSHTIOV THIS PAPHR.) 


A REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY 

Read the interesting announcement ef 
G. J. Greenleaf, Portsmouth, M. H„ at 
the bottom of page XHL Full pastloulais 
cheerfully supplied on application. 

This is a bona fide busi n ess ohaaos, 
and it will pay anyone interested to look 
Into it. A chstfioe of a life-time. 

A MEW IAEA WAGON JACK FOR WAGON 
HCff IlfC/A MAKERS OR BLACK- 
SMITHS DOING WAGON WORK. 

Easy to operate and cheap to make. A wheel can be 
made as true by any one as in the largest factory. Im¬ 
possible to operate to that spokes will not be true. I will 
send sketch and directions now to make machine for two 
dollars (faoo). Any mechanic can make Jack from mj- 
sketch and printed directions. Send P. O. money order 
or draft in remitting. 

/tddTM. Gnstov A Beltx 


LIGHTNING WELL NACHY 

IS THE STANDA_RD/ 
SIMM PUMPS, m LIFTS. i.i / 
GASOLINE ENGINES 

wftircroK cmcuiAK i 

THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 

AURORA.ILLCHICAC0.- DAL LAS.TEX. 


Hausauer, Son & Jones 

PRINTERS. ENGRAVERS 
BOOKMAKERS 

253-257 Enkott Street, Riffalo,N.T. 


CemipMe Egslpsiesf Ibr tke ipre^mc- 
tloa et MmcMmery Ckfsisgsss, SfocA 
Farm Csfsisgses, Cellege AmmmmtB, 
else Cmtmlewaea Is Ferelgm Lssysspes, 
arematly, mccmrmtely ssd tmsteMly, 




At tkis.. 



Emery Grinder 


It will sbzrpen 
and polish plows, 
^ grind chilled points 
and all edge tools. 
Too cheap to do 
without. Send pos¬ 
tal card for price 
and description. 

Don't forget the 
station letter. 

We make Disc 
Sharpeners too. 


Qark Mfe. Co., 


Arc “Price4i Hi^h Enough in 'ipour County? 

BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS: 

With the present high living exxienses and cost of stock, are yon not in favor of higher prices for work? Will yon gnpport 
a movement in your connty to raise prices, and also to secnre a State Lien Law? Read the Association articles in each issue of 
The American Blacksmith. See page 151 . 

Fill ont and send in the blank below. Send also the names and addresses of every smith in yonr connty, so we can get them 
interested. 


American Association of Biacksmiths, Horseshoers & Wheeiwrights, 

P. O. Drawer 974, BuHalo, N. Y, 

I am in favor of a State Lien Law and higher prices for work, and will lend my support. 

I enclose $1.00 in i)ayment of a year’s subscription, beginning April, 1908, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. NOTE.—If you are already a paid snl^riber, scratch this ont. 

Please send me yonr plans of forming local County Associations. I send a list of smiths in my connty. 

Name and Address_____ 

Town. Oonnty___ State. 
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^ Let me ^ 
Kelp yo\i make your 
t b\jsirtess grow 


Y hxi^ine^^ N 

' is to bring your business— your pro¬ 
ducts— before your trade in a manner 
that will attract attention. Anything 
k that is ordinary will pass unnoticed 
» —individuality counts U (sf ft 


BT I can arrange, write and print your 

^ catalogue in a way that will be a credit W 
M to you— this means morf business. It's 
V a positive sign that a man who is par- W 
F ticular with his printing is particular and B 
f careful with his own product. Ever V 

I think of it in that light before ? 1 am I 
f sure the money spent in that line with me f 
will prove a most profitable investment. ' 
Every'thing turned out of my shop is strictly 
up-to-date, and the prices always moderate 

k LET ME PROVE MY STATEMENT i 


Hugo Witt man 

BUFFALO. N.Y. 


Attention, Blacksmiths! 


Digitized by 
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Tlie Sears 
Blacksmiths 
Device Guar¬ 
anteed satis- 
f actory free 
from every ob- 
jectioii, with 
points of excel¬ 
lence found in 
no other ma¬ 
chine on the 
market. Will 
last a life time 
with proper 
care. It only 
requires one 
man to o|^rate 
this machine. 

In using it 
the operator 
stands in front 
of the de\dce 
and can with 
ease handle the 
machine with 

one hand, leaving the other hand free to place the work before 
cutting or punching same. 

DKSCRIFTION. 

It will shear 3x%, 4x^, 5x^ -inch cold iron, and will also 
trim plow points, etc. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to ^ 
inch. It will punch % -inch holes in % -inch iron and is provided 
with the following size punches, isy and these 

are furnished with each machine. 

For sale by all jobbers. Send for catalogue. 

GEO. SEALES & CO., 

CLINTON, IOWA. 



ri ,l! 


i 1 1 J 1 ' 1 1 ' 1 ' ( ■ ' ; . . i i ^ * M ! 

M ' 1 [ll - iPt'f"*' ’ • .1*. i ■ j- 

because stock and 

your orders, any size, will have the 
promptest attention and your money will 
get the biggest value from 

Mr. Carriage Man: ' 



'41BS¥i*r^5 

If you need anything in the way of 


Coach Laces ^ ^ 




Canopy Fringes 


ll 


The Schiegei 

^ 5 Carriage Laces 

remember that 

g||i 

11 


Manufacturing 

THE SCHLEGEL 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

1 

!j 

II 

fij jly 

lilliJ iiiii 

Company* 

ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

REMEMBER THE NAME. 

makes the largest line, and always has a 
big stock to select from. 

ill 

it 

■ 

m 

When writing, plea.se mention 

THB AMERICAN BLACKSMITH. 


will come to an end 


Your Hack Saw Troubles if you get the old 

■ i— reliable Universal 




':o 




brand. 

Send for our free booklet Avith liints on the 
use of the hack saw. 

West Haven Manufacturing Co., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Hand Forged Butcher Knives 

Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
each or $l,50a doien. All sizes from 5-inch to 8-inoh. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warranted. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 
Handles all ready to put on, one cenf eac^. . • V. * . * ' ’ j 

Try a sample. Hundreds of * Smiths are using these blades and make money and 
friends selling them. Liberal discount In quantities. Address . 

WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, - 

ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


NUNDA, N. Y. 


Ashmead, Clark Company 
Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS, CHECKS, CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 

Bolster Springs 

ALSO WAGON SEAT, 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 


Sold by leading Jobbers, or write us 

HARVEY SPRING CO. 

RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 










































TIRE SMRINHER 


^•TOOL 

CATALOGUt 


Write for DfSCRiPTivt 


« FOR 

PROGRESSIVE 

BLACKSMITHS 


i O^CULARS 

'THtWEYBURN CO. 

ROCKFORD. ILL U S A. 




Catalogue N?2i 


PLOW SHARE 4110 OTHEK STHL SHWS BLAKESLCY TUYERE IRON, 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


> F A A I gasoline 
^ E E engines. 

Do you want a roHable enginr, one that is 
Igh-grade, up-to-date and finely finished T 
ur specialty Is H. P. to 4 H. P. Just the 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 

THROUGH YOUR 
SUPPLY HOUSE, 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


ORDER BY NAME 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 
MAKE 


ARE SHOWN IN 


JUST PUBLISHED 

I 704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address tor 25 Cents 
This is the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as “ to what Is doing.” 

MONTGOMERY & CO. 

and Vanders of Hl^h Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 


COLUMBUS gasoline 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


Catalogue 

33 

Stating 

Horse 

Power 

You 

Need. 


Mr. Morse 1ms made a special stndy of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths and Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of his knowledge and experience. For any branch of your business he 
can tell yon of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perhaps yon are not an experienced book-keeper and your accounts even 
though few and small are bothering yon. Apply the card ledger system. It will 
lighten your work surprisingly. It is the simplest and most accurate way of 
keeping accounts. 

Std. tiays a neat Quarter sawed oak tray with dust proof cover. 

— golden oak finish, highly polished, containing 600 linen 


Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to run and full power in all kinds 
of weatther. The latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices? Well, just cut this 
out and write ns before yon buy. We 
have the best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths and 
Wheelwrights. 2}4 to 40 H. P., aU 
styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co, 

La^nsing, Mich. 


NVSKEGON, MICHIGAN, 
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Be An Expert Blacksmith 

By usiair Toy’s Colored Scientific Tool Tempering Charts. A 
and B. explaining all Hardening and Tempering to a Standard in 
Oil, Water or Tallow. Tells wliat each tool will stand, ami 75 
New Methods for Forging and Welding all the new Steel, and 
Ten New Welding Compounds for same, and all the best meth¬ 
ods and secrets on Plow Making and Repairing. Thermite 
Welding explained and compound to weld it. The Coming 
Weld—welds in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Valuable samples free. 

W. M. TOY. - - Sidney, Ohio. 



$ 3.30 


CASH 

with Order or 
C. 0. 0. 


FULL LINK or 

CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS 
AT LOWEST PRICKS 


RACINE Bl)66Y TOP COMPANY 


RACINE, WIS. 




THEY^PROTECT YOU 

From Inclement Weather, 

JOYCE’S STORM CURTAINS 

make buggy or phaeton as WARM 
and dry as a closed carriage. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. Price is low. County 
rights for sale. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Send for particulars. 

atth and T. H. JOYCE, 
CropseyAre. Brooklyn, N.Y. 





DON’T 


BOLT CLIPPERS 


think our goods poor and small 
because this ad. Is. Quality 
AND PkICH is what KBEPS OUR 
BOYS HUSTLING. 

You will have to 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


READ 


[IM our circulars of Forges and 

Grinding Machines to get even a 
faint idea of their merits. 
They RAVE TO BH GOOD, for they 
are sent on trial. See ? 
Write us ai once. 

THIS 

is our address, 

H. L. CHAPMAN, 

Marcellus, Mich. 


THE CHAMPION 


One set of these tongs will take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. 
Instantly for ^ to 1>^-in. Iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handles rt 

dtotanoe on all sizes 
of Iron. Price $2.60 
per sotof three tongs. 

. ON APPLICATION . 


8 LOCK STREET 
-BUFFALO 


8iieen City Metal Pattern Works 


^ Sole Manufacturer 

The Welding Compound Co 

S PATERSON, N. J. 


Only firm In this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893, and OMAHA EX- 
—POSITION. 1896. — 


And MALLBABLE Iron to Stool. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE), 
CIRCVLARS. PRICE LIST. AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 9 9 9 9 


The C, Z. KROH MFC, CO. 

Toledo, Ohio. The oldest Top 
Nanufecturess In the Country 

Send for our 1903 Catalogue 

of Tops and Trimmings before placing your orders. 


Climax l^elding^ Compound 

Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iro 


For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 


(LIMITED) 

Conneaut Lake, Pa.. I). $. A, 


Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 


EIECTRIC 


SHABPBIIW6 HAMMER 


Roughened surface of the pein prevents calk 
slipping away from the anvil, enabling the 
user to make every blow count. 


Many points of superiority 
Makes strictly n. straight cut. 


WRITE US FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


PCI 
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LIGHT ^ 

Vehicle Wheels 


as manufactured by us are held up for the world’s 
criticism. We make ALL KINDS, painted ANY 
£ £ COLOR, or, IN THE WHITE. J i 


15 BOUND TO 
INTBRB5T YOU 


WHICH WB 
MAKB ON 


We make a SPECIAL WHEEL, tired with %-in., 

%-in., and 1-in. Steel Tire that is a winner. 

. . WRITE US . . 

Carriage Wheel Supply Co 

UNION CITY - INDIANA 


BRAZING RETAINING WIRES 

FOR SOLID RUBBER TIRES A 

MADE EASY WITH iM 

^he TX/'RJ^E'R 

“DOX/IBLB JET GcuoUne TO'RCH 

The highest degree of mechanical heat is obtained from 
this torch and it is unexcelled for all purposes 
. . . where heat is required . . . 


Every drop of 
gasoline that 
passes through 

THE ... 

TURNER 

DOUBLE.JET 

BURNER 

is made to pro¬ 
duce twice the 
lieat of the or¬ 
dinary torch on 
account of the 
special con¬ 
struction of the 
burner and per¬ 
fect combustion 
of air and gas. 


No. 4 A Double-Jet Torch, each, $4.50 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 

63 No. Frankltn St., CNiCACO. 


TERMS I 
Cash with 
Order 
or 

C.O.D. 


MONEY TAIKS 


Send to us for CASH PRICES 
on our . 


Blie Line Varnishes 


We give you guarantee to 
protect you. You get the best 
value for the least nnoney. 


Lilly Varnisii Gompany 

INDIANAPOUS, IND. 
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A Watch Free 

Every horseshoer 
has constant oppor¬ 
tunity to examine 
horses and give ad¬ 
vice about treatment 
^ for blemishes. 

Blacksmith make this advice 
profitable, can make 


good commission and can get an Ingersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words about 

Quinn's Ointment 

_ iVrite at once for full particulars. 

yw. B. Eddy & Co., 6 High St. Whitehall. N.Y, 



CoDfb, Db- 

t«Bper«Bd ladlMtlM Car«. 

X Tetarinary •pemflo for wind, 

throat and itomaoh (roubles. 

Straaf recoaiBenda. fl per 

oan. iWlsrs, mall or Ex.paid. 
Hawtasi Horae Beaiedj Co. 

( 3 ) Toledo. Ohio. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blacksmith presents free to 
every person subscribing before June 1, a hand¬ 
some reproduction In twelve colors of “ The Vil¬ 
lage Smithy,” painted expressly for The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, by Raphael Biwk. 

Send a dollar now for a year’s subscription with 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a special laducement for new subscribers, 
those who send their order duriz^ May will 
receive asa premium, either a Handy E^nch Level, 
or a Farrier’s Hoof Knife, in addition to the 
picture. Send your subscription now before the 
matter slips your mind. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 




WHEELS 


lOMPRESSED BAND and SARVEN wheels for buggies, surreys and 
light w^ons. All wheels made from selected, air seasoned INDIANA 
HICKORY, in an entirely new factory, with all the advantages of skilled 
workman, central location and modern appliances. Wheels in the white, 
wheels tired and boxed, wheels tired, boxed and painted, wheels any way 
you want ’em and when you need ’em. 

Don’t buy wheels until you get our price list. 

When you get our price list you’ll buy wheels from the 


SARVEN WHEEL Ca'-BlSJARi"® i 



OVER 600 SOLD LAST YEAR 


That’s a pretty good testimonial for 



Barcus Horse Stocks 

The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 
and perfect in every detail. 

No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled 
and break. No bracing to roof or 
floor. The frames being 
hinged to the wall swing 
back out of the way when 
not in use. occupying only 
a few inches of space. A 
perfect automatic device 
to hold the foot perfectly 
solid in any position de¬ 
sired. Guaranteed not to 
skin or chafe the foot. 

NOT THE CHEAPEST, BVT THE BEST. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


RENSSELAER, INDIANA. 


SIIIDEBAKER 



PATENT STEEL SKEINS. 

STANDARD PRICE LIST 

„ PER SET. „ „ 

No. Size. WithNttts. 

1—2^ X 7 inches.15.60 


«-2Hx 8 

3 - ^x 8 

4 - ^x 8H 

5- 2^ X 9 

6- 8 X 9 

7- 8 X 10 
H-3Hx 9 
9-8H X 10 

10- 8K X 10 

11- 8H X 11 
1»—8^ X 12 

13- 8^ X 11 

14- 3^ X 12 
16-4 X12 

16- 4>i X 12 

17- 4^x18 

18- 6 X14 


5.70 
5 70 

. 5 80 

.... 6.10 

. 6.20 

. 6.80 

.6.50 

. 6.70 

. 7.40 

.7.50 

. 8.30 

.8.60 

. 9.00 

.10 00 

.1000 

.12.00 

.18.00 

.18 00 

.28.00 

W’lTH LINCH PIN. 

.$5.80 

6.80 


19 - 2 HX 8 
19^-^ X 9 
•40-8 X 9 
20^-8 X 10 

21— 814 X 10 

22- 8^ X 10 

23— 3^ X 11 

24- 3H X 12 

26—^ X 12 

26- 4 X 12 

27- 4J4 X 12 

28- 434 X 13 

WRITE FOR TRADE DISCOUNTS. 


6.50 
. 6.70 
. 7.50 
. 8.80 
. 8.50 
. 9.00 
.10.00 
.12 00 
..18.00 
.18.00 


Studebaker Bros. Wg. Co. 

South Bend, Ind. 
Horseshoers and Iforseowners 1 

J f is an unfailing remedy for QUITTORS, 
Corns. Thrush ami Nailwounds. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 

PROF. JOHN D. FITZGERALD 

4023 CoTTAoe Qrovk Avc. CHICAGO, ILL. 


“SURE CURE 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL'S 


The 

Great 


CURINE 

American Veterinary Remedy 

Formulated 
by W. A. \V. 
Tnmbnll, V. 
M. D., late 
Honae Bur¬ 
geon. Veter- 
Ina^ Hospi¬ 
tal Universi¬ 
ty of Penn- 
aylvania. 

A SAFE and 
POSITIVE 
CURE for Bpa- 
vln, Bpllnts, 
Curbs, Ring¬ 
bone, Bony 
Growths, 
Rheumatism 
Bpmng Knees, Lameness of all kinds, etc. 

It is the most Powerful Paint known, and 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH I NO HAIR GONE! 

It oflfecte are ABSORBENT, ALTERATIVE, PENETRA- 
TTVEand ANTISEPTIC and It will reach the deepest seated 

WAGER $500 SSuJot CURINE 

will produce better results than any palntjiniment or 
spavui cure ever made, and we will rive $100.00 for any 
curable case that it will not cure If used as directed. 
Every bottle is WARRANTED TO Givs SATisrAcnoN I 
Testimonials from the best horsemen in the world. Bold 
by druggists and harness dealers, or expressed from the 

H. S. BOSSART 4 CO.. 

j Large Bottles, $2.00. 305-306 Arnfeld Bid. 

\ Small Bottles, $1.00. PITTSBURG, PA. 

Bend for our 94 page Little Giant, up-to-date book on 
the principal diseases of the horse, causes, symptoms and 
treatment, with testimonials and dlrectl 
By mall free. 



ictlons for CURINE. 
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Every Carrla^ Shop 

HAS USE FOR ONE OF OUR 

PERFECTION VARNISH CUPS 

PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 


GEARS 


$4.50 to $180.00 

Akron Wagon Gears 

are sold in every State 
in the U. S., and are the 
best that time and skill 
can produce. 

-- 800to20,0(N)lte. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY, Akron, O. 


RUBBER 

TIRED 

TOP 

BUGGY. 

J27.50 


RUNABOUT, $35^ 



BUGGY 

TOPS. 

54.50 


READY FOR USB. 


RBADY FOR STRAINING. 



STRAINING CUP. 


VARNISH CUF. 


WIPING CUP. 


You get one for nothing with your first order amount* 
ing to $10.00 or more. 

'UJE Issue a special price list nf just the thlnffs carriage painters 
want and nothini; The prices are net, cash-wlth-order- 

prices; nothing added for expenses or collections. All your money 
goes into the goods. The b«t way to buy and sell. 

We will mall tliis sheet to you if you will mention this paper. 
You will buy from it if we do—the prices are right. 

GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

100 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for net price list • B ” of Carriage Painters' Supplies, 


Write for xoo-page Catologue. It's free. Compare Our Prices. 

RUHR A 5 «>-5 » east court st. 

DUUD CL ouncu. 1883 CINCINNATI. OHIO. 



CUT OUT THIS AO. AND SEND IT WITH YOUR ORDER. 


INDIAN CHIEF 



AND 


VISES, 

ANVILS 


THAT 


€t 


Ring: Like a Bell 


99 


MANUFACTURED BY 

Columbu5 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BLACKSMITHS' 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


Sold everywhere ty 

LEADING DEALERS 

ENQUIRE OP THEM 



HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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AMERICAN BUCKSMrm 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING. 

VOL,VMi: 2 MAY, 1905 NUMBER. S 


Published Monthly at The Holland Building, 451- 
455 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. T., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incorporated under New York State Laws. 


Subscription Price: 

$1.00 per year, postage prepaid to any post office 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other, foreign subscribers, $1.26. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub¬ 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 

Subscribers should notify us at once of non~ 
receipt of paper or change of address. In latter 
case give both old and new address. 

Correspondence on all blacksmithing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and address, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.** Matter for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor. 
Bend all mail to P. O. Drawer 97U, 

Cable address, ** Blacksmith,’* Buffalo. 
Lieber*s Code used. 


Entered February 12, 1902, as second class mail 
matter, poet office at Buffalo, N. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 3,1879. 


The Village Smithy. 

The Village Smithy, mailed with our 
April issue, has excited any amount of 
favorable criticism and praise. We 
feel much gratified in having been able 
to reproduce this excellent painting for 
the benefit of our friends. Let us hear 
from you what you think about it. 
Copies of the picture will be sent free 
to all new subscribers while the edition 
remains unexhausted. 

Foreign Subscriptions. 

For the benefit of our subscribers in 
England, it is our desire to state that 
at the present time we have no sub¬ 
scription agent there. All subscrip¬ 
tions should be sent direct to us, Post 
Office Drawer 974, Buffalo, N. Y., 
U. S. A.,by International Money Order. 
Price for English subscriptions, five 
shillings per year. 

A New Series of Articles for the 
Carriage Painter. 

We have been particularly fortunate 
in securing for our readers of the car¬ 
riage painting craft a new series of 
articles by Mr. M. C. Hillick. Speak¬ 
ing of this writer, our esteemed con¬ 
temporary, The Western Painter, says: 
*‘He is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority in America'' upon all topics 
relating to the paint shop. 


BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 

Mr. Hillick's peculiar ease and clear¬ 
ness of style, and his intimate knowl¬ 
edge of his craft and his delight in it, 
adds a charm to his contributions that 
cannot fail to awaken the interest of 
even the most casual readers. The 
present issue contains the second article 
of the series. The set when complete 
will constitute a text-book upon car¬ 
riage painting that no painter can afford 
to be without. 


A Year in Our New Quarters. 

One year ago we changed our office 
location to the Holland Building, 451- 
453 Washington street, Buffalo. Our 
present quarters have proved extremely 
well adapted to our purposes, and with 
plenty of room and light, have facili¬ 
tated the publication and distribution 
of the large edition of The American 
Blacksmith, of never less than 25,000 
copies monthly. The growth of the 
paper, both along advertising and sub¬ 
scription lines, has been steady and 
uniform during this time. We have 
now to announce a great enlargement 
and improvement in our printing estab¬ 
lishment, so that the printing of The 
American Blacksmith can now be done 
more quickly and to better advantage 
in every way. It will mean improved 
service for our readers. We should be 
pleased to have any of our friends call 
when in the city. 


Our Blacksmith Directory. 

The directory of blacksmiths in the 
United States and, Canada, which is on 
file in our office, is the most complete 
of its kind in existence, but it is our 
desire to still further extend it,and we 
are going to ask the aid of our friends 
throughout the country to make our 
lists still fuller. We wish to secure 
the name and address of every black¬ 
smith, wheelwright, horseshoer and 
wagon builder in this country, and to 
this end make the following offer as an 
inducement: To any one who will mail 
us the names and addresses of twenty- 
five live blacksmiths or carriage build¬ 
ers, doing business at the present time. 


we will send a copy of our ‘‘Village 
Smithy" picture, charges prepaid. This 
is an excellent opportunity to obtain a 
copy, or an extra copy, of this fine pic¬ 
ture for a very slight effort. Write the 
names and addresses clearly, and for¬ 
ward to us as soon as possible. 

Subscription Prize Award. 

The contest for the prize offered the 
person sending us the largest number 
of subscribers closed May let, and the 
notice of the award will be made in the 
June issue. The contest was a very 
vigorous one. Like all others of the 
kind conducted by The American 
Blacksmith, everyone who competes 
receives a reward, even if failing to win 
the first prize. 


A New and Interesting Serial. 

With this May number is commenced 
a series of articles on mechanical 
drawing. Each succeeding issue will 
contain an illustrated article on this 
topic until the series is completed. 

In days gone by the blacksmith was 
able to plod along without a knowledge 
of drawing, for the reason that he was 
seldom called upon to make a forging 
from a drawing himself. But all this 
is changed. The smith who desires to 
keep up with the times must be able to 
interpret drawings, to calculate stock 
and to make a forging from any draw¬ 
ing whatever, for he never knows at 
what moment such knowledge may be 
called for. 

These articles are especially compiled 
from the very highest authorities on 
mechanical drawing both theoretical 
and practical, and have been especially 
adapted for the needs of the blacksmith. 
The aim of the author has been to set 
forth in a clear, simple style, the 
knowledge necessary to the blacksmith 
upon this subject. All unpractical or 
unnecessary information is carefully 
excluded. Just a plain, matter-of-fact 
treatise on the elementary principles of 
mechanical drawing, exactly the thing 
our people need to enable them to make 
and read mechanical sketches. 
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While all fancy matter is left for 
the advanced student of drawing— 
the engineer, the mechanic and the pro¬ 
fessional draughtsman—this series will 
be found an excellent foundation upon 
which to start a subsequent course in 
mechanical drawing. Every prospective 
student, every engineer and mechanic, 
as well as the blacksmith himself, will 
be benefited by a close study of the 
present series. 

A Striking Piece of Wrought Iron. 

The American Eagle is a particularly 
obliging subject for adaptation to 
different decorative designs. The fact 
of the eaglets being our national 
emblem adds a dignity and an official 
air to a design embracing it, which 
strongly appeals to the patriotic Ameri¬ 
can. Hence, for an ornamental piece 
destined to grace a public building, or 
a place of learning, no better sub¬ 
ject could be chosen. 

The accompanying engraving is taken 
from a photograph sent us by Mr. 
A. J. Jorss, Ornamental Iron Works, 
Washington, D. C., showing a very 
handsome wrought iron door grille, 
which was made by him for the George¬ 
town University, Georgetown, D. C. 
This grille is certainly a very striking 
and beautiful piece of ornamental iron 
work, and indicates some of the possi¬ 
bilities along such lines. 


Blacksmithing at the Roycroft. 

Of the Roycrofters and Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard so much has recently been said, 
that it is scarcely necessary to go into 
details of introduction. 

The town of East Aurora, some 
eighteen miles southeast of Buffalo, is 
remarkable for nothing in itself, but it 
has become widely famed as the home 
of this unique institution. The Roy¬ 
crofters take unto themselves the credit 
of having transformed the place from 
an unkempt, ne^er-do-well country 
town, where hoodlumism reigned su¬ 
preme, to an orderly, up-to-date spot 
—quite a model town in its way. 

In 1895, the Roycroft establishment 
was founded, when Mr. Hubbard, unable 
to persuade an editor to publish his 
written ideas, decided to set up a print¬ 
ing plant and print them himself. So 
the “Philistine’’ was started. The 
little periodical gained a following of 
admirers, and so many volumes were re¬ 
turned for binding that a bindery was 
opened up on the premises. In due 
time, publishing of books was under¬ 
taken. The shop was too small, so the 
enthusiastic workers bililt them a fine 


edifice from the cast-aw’^ay “nigger- 
heads” of the surrounding farms. The 
shop, of course, needed furniture, so 
they set about making furniture, and 
the result was so good that the 
furniture-making department became 
permanent. 

A peculiar code of rules has the Roy¬ 
croft. In fact, the rules are scarcely 
rules at all, according to popular ideas 
of rules. Every worker is given the 
work he fancies and encouraged to 
cultivate his talent and skill in that 
particular line. At the same time 
he is encouraged to practice other 



A STRIKING DESIGN FOR A WROUGHT 
IKON GRILLE. 


branches, in order that he may find rest 
in change of employment. The shop 
is made as thoroughly attractive as 
possible. An artistic atmosphere per¬ 
vades the place. Flowers, art and music 
are on hand at every turn. Concerts, 
lectures and dances are held for the 
employes weekly,and classes in singing, 
painting, sculpture, literature, history 
and bookkeeping are given. Whether 
the plan has been a successful one or 
not, can only be surmised. In order to 
utilize the services of the old people 
who have sought employment in the 
shop, new branches of work have been 
started, such as the weaving of artistic 
rag mats for sale. 

To the casual observer, the buildings 
present the appearance of a church or 
charitable institution, but the Roy¬ 
croft is nothing of the kind. It is a 
large and successful money-making 
scheme, on the co-operative plan. The 
employes are helped and encouraged to 
yield their best—not forced, but at¬ 
tracted—and are given the best in re¬ 
turn. Their wages are good and their 
accommodation very good. 


To the outsider, the Roycroft some¬ 
times seems like a new Utopia. But 
there is no place there for idlers. 
Earnest workers are always welcome, 
although home-talent is preferred and 
people from a distance are not encour¬ 
aged to come. 

A notable principle of the institution 
is that all the experts now employed in 
the shop came in untrained, receiving 
their training in experience, and by 
contact with examples of high-class 
work. There is just one exception to 
this rule, viz.: The master book¬ 
binder, Louis Kinder, is a German of 
great skill in his art, and trained in 
the Old Country. 

The name “Roycroft” is of double 
origin. First, it comes from the name 
of the Roycrofts, who were printers to 
the King of England, between the years 
1650 and 1690, and who did very excel¬ 
lent work of the medisBval style, 
followed by their namesakes. Secondly, 
the name signifies kingly craft or kingly 
work—that is, work of the highest 
grade, fit for a king. And this latter 
meaning is carried into the work in 
every branch. “Not the cheapest but 
the best” is the Roycroft motto. Their 
furniture is hand-made, solid, substan¬ 
tial and homely. Their books are hand¬ 
made, and although a little volume of 
Shakespeare sometimes sells for one 
hundred dollars, the cost, considering 
the materials and workmanship of the 
book, is small to those who can afford 
it. 

In a plant of the kind, where some 
three hundred workers are employed, 
there are necessarily a great many run¬ 
ning repairs, which keep a carpenter- 
shop and a blacksmithing department 
fairly busy. However, in the latter, 
they find time to make for sale, such 
articles as andirons, lamps, tree-boxes, 
umbrella-holders, jardinieres, and other 
ornamental pieces. The work in this 
line, as in every other, savors of the 
antique. ‘ ‘ Art, ’ ’ says Mr. Hubbard, ‘ ‘is 
the expression of the workman’s pleas¬ 
ure in his work.” Everything about 
the chandeliers, even to the chains, is 
made by hand. The finishing of the 
furniture is also wrought iron, as is 
everything made in the shop. Even the 
hinges on the book-cases, boxes and 
chests are all of different, original de¬ 
signs, carefully selected. The best 
materials are used in this, as in every 
department, and all but the best work¬ 
manship is discarded. 

The blacksmith shop is a Gothic 
structure, forty feet long by twenty 
feet wide. The walls are two feet 
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thick, veneered inside with brick. A 
wainscoting extends four feet from the 
floor, which is of earth, and the upper 
portion of the walls is plastered. There 
are two forges in the shop. The blast 
is furnished by a blower run by a 5- 
horsepower engine. The equipment is 
very complete. The swages, for in¬ 
stance, range from J to 3J inches, top 
and bottom. A lathe, a drill-press, and 
an emery-wheel, all of modern design, 
are also in use. 

The accompanying engraving is from 
a photograph of the blacksmith shop. 
The artistic element, fostered every- 


diameter. And so it is with all other 
work. The work must correspond with 
the boat, so that the range is from the 
small row boat to the large vessel. 

Hints and Suggestions on the 
Proper Use of Files —2.* 
Height of Work. 

Various ideas very naturally exist 
amongst mechanics as to the height at 
which the jaws of the vise should be 
set from the floor for use in filing. 
This arises largely, no doubt, from the 
varied nature of the work upon which 
the advocates of the different ideas have 
been accustomed to operate. 


more closely scrutinize the work, but 
that he may be able to stand more erect. 

If the work to be filed is heavy and mas¬ 
sive, requiring great muscular effort, 
its surface should be below the elbow 
joint, as the operator stands farther 
from his work with his feet separated 
from 10 to 30 inches, one in advance 
of the other, and his knees somewhat 
bent, thus lowering his stature; be¬ 
sides, in this class of work, it is desir¬ 
able to throw the weight of the body 
upon the file to make it penetrate, and 
thus, with a comparative fixedness of. 
the arms, to depend largely upon the 



EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE BLACKSMITH SHOP AT THE ROTCROFT. 


where at the Roycroft, is dominant in 
this quaint, picturesque edifice. The 
rough, uncut boulders lend a unique 
effect. 


Some Qualifications of the 
Ship Smith. 

W. L. PAUL. 

Ship smithing is quite different from 
most other smith work, requiring a man 
of long experience and a good designer. 
I have not been able to find a machine 
that would be practical in a ship smith 
shop. Everything has to be made to 
order, and in doing hundreds of jobs of 
the same nature, no two of them will 
be the same size. For instance, take 
an anchor. One man will w^ant his 
made of §-inch round stock, another 
will want his of |-inch, and so on until 
it reaches as high as 2i or 3 inches in 


For filing general work the top of 
the vise jaws should be placed so as to 
be level with the elbow of the work¬ 
man, whlfch will be found to range from 
40 to 44 inches from the floor—there¬ 
fore, 42 inches may be considered as an 
average height, best suited for all 
heights of w,orkmen, when the vise is to 
be permanently fixed. This position en¬ 
ables the workman to get the full, free 
swing of his arms from the shoulder; 
the separate movement of the wrist and 
elbow should be done away with as 
much as possible. 

If the work to be filed is small and 
delicate, requiring simply a movement 
of the arms, or of one hand and arm 
alone, the vise should be higher, not 
only in order that the workman may 

• From “ File Filosophy ” by courtesy of the 

Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I. 


momentum of the body to shove the file. 

It will therefore be seen that in fix¬ 
ing the height of the vise the nature of 
the work and the stature of the operator 
should be considered, if it is deemed 
necessary to apply the principle cor¬ 
rectly. 

Grasping the File. 

In using the larger files, intended to 
be operated by both hands, the handle 
should be grasped in such a manner 
that its end will fit into and bring up 
against the fleshy part of the palm be¬ 
low the joint of the little finger, with 
the thumb lying along the top of the 
handle in the direction of its length; 
the ends of the fingers pointing up¬ 
wards or nearly in the direction of the 
operator’s face. 

The point of the file should be 
grasped by the thumb and first two 
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To get the pitch of the arm, first 
make the axle stick straight and square 
on the bottom and front sides, and get 
the diameter of inside of skein at the 
shoulder. Draw A H parallel to bottom 
of axle, and J-inch below the center 
line. From N, measure back on line 
A H one-half the diameter of wheel, 
giving point B, and then from point B 
measure the dish of wheel up to F. 



Fig. 5. BODY TBB8TT.B FOB THE CARBIAOB 
PAINT SHOP. 


From F, draw the line FNM, M being 
the center from which to lay off size of 
inside diameter of skein. The inside 
skein diameter at the shoulder is laid 
off at N. 

To get dish of a wheel, lay a straight 
edge across the face of the wheel, close 
to hub, and the distance from straight 
edge'to face of spoke at the hub will be 
the dish, when the face of the spoke is 
flush with the rim. When the rim pro¬ 
jects beyond the spoke, measure from 
straight edge to face of spoke at the 
rim, also at the hub, and the difference 
between them will be the dish of the 
wheel. 

Referring to the lower figure, to get 
the gather draw a line through the 



Fig. 6. COMBINATION BODY AND GEAR 


TRB8TIJB. 

center of bottom as HY, and at Y 
measure one-fourth of an inch in front 
of line to get the center point of the 
arm, which gives the point Z. Now 
where BZ crosses DL is the center of 
the back end, from which center lay off 
the proper skein diameter. 

A knowledge of the general con¬ 
struction and parts of a wheel is 


indispensable to every carriage repair 
man, as is likewise a knowledge of how 
to set wagon skeins. The above is a very 
convenient method and with a little 
practice will be found quite simple. 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter—2. 

M. O. HILIilCK. 

Probably the most indispensable 
labor-saving device about the paint shop 
is the revolving body trestle, as shown 
in Fig. 5. 

This trestle, while similar to those 
published in various magazines, is 
different in that the standards are fitted 
flush with the outer edge of the top 
frame, thus making it a stronger 
trestle. Height of trestle is a matter 
of individual preference, as are also the 
other dimensions. The lighter the 
material, without sacrificing requisite 
strength, the better. Fig. 6 shows a 
combination body and gear trestle. It 
is another device which the jobbing 
shop painter cannot afford to do with¬ 
out. It is made on heavier lines than 
that shown in Fig. 5, as it is supposed 
to carry the heaviest running parts, if 



Fig. 7. GEAR FRAME TO BE USED UPON 
REYOLYING TRESTLE. 

necessary. Make the trestle of hard¬ 
wood and bolt all parts together, re¬ 
volving frame pieces and standards 
2 by 2 inches. Make the revolving 
frame 28 inches long. The bed piece 
supporting the frame, and to which the 
standards are bolted, is 5 by 5 inches 
and 10 inches long. As shown, the 
trestle is ready to handle bodies upon. 

In Fig. 7 is the gear frame which fits 
onto the trestle, making it a revolving 
frame for holding carriage running 
parts during the process of painting, 
striping and varnishing. Make the 
frame 4 feet, 6 inches long and 14 
inches wide. The illustration quite 
clearly explains how the frame is made. 
Fig. 8 shows a seat-frame made of 
light, 1-inch material. Make it 2 feet 
long, 9 inches high at rear, 2 inches at 
front and 13i inches wide, to fit the 
revolving trestle seen in Fig. 6. 

The chief advantage to be gained 
from the use of these revolving trestles, 
is that the workman is always able to 
command the best light the shop con¬ 
tains. By choosing the window afford¬ 
ing the best and easiest light to work 
by, and operating the revolving trestle. 


the carriage may be painted, striped, 
varnished, in fact, finished throughout, 
with no extra strain upon the nerves or 
eyesight. 

(Tb be continued.) 

The Elementary Principles of 
Mechanical Drawing.—1. 

General Hints.—Instruments and Their 
Use. 

Even the most unpretentious me¬ 
chanic has, at times, occasion to make 
a sketch of a tool or device in his shop, 
or to refer to the sketches made by 



Fig. 8. A SEAT FRAME OF GREAT CONYENIENCl. 


other mechanics. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that he should know 
at le&st something of the principles of 
mechanical drawing. To represent a 
tool in such a way that he will under¬ 
stand it perfectly himself is very easy, 
although no workman-like mechanic 
should be satisfied with turning out 
crude drawings that a school-boy would 
scorn to own. But it is another matter 
to represent things in such a way that 
his brother mechanics may understand 
them as clearly as he himself does. To 
do this, some knowledge of the way in 
which it is usual to represent objects 
and the technical devices employed by 
draughtsmen is indispensable. Thus, 
the surfaces, intersections, elevations 
and depressions may be accurately rep¬ 
resented. Each view shows something- 
means something. Again, in a tool com¬ 
posed of wood and two or three kinds 
of metals, the different materials may 
be indicated in the drawing by differ¬ 
ently arranged lines. Colors, textures 
and other qualities not capable of being 
rendered in outline and shading may be 
represented in like manner. Also, cer- 
A 






Fig. ]. A USEFUL FORM OF BOARD FOB 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


tain fixed rules have been established 
relating to shading, perspective and 
other points, all of which, though seem¬ 
ingly trivial, serve their ends in making 
the drawing more intelligible. 

The instruments for ordinary me¬ 
chanical drawing are few.and simple. 
The first requisite is a board of pine, or 
other wood, soft enough to admit of 
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pressing tacks into it with the fingers, 
and it must be of a size to accommo¬ 
date the largest piece of paper which 
will be used. In making a drawing- 
board, the best way to secure the proper 
shape (which must be a true rectangle), 
is to make the two longer sides parallel, 
and then to mark off the ends at right 


angles by means of a square. The sur¬ 
face must be absolutely smooth and 
level. Pieces may be fastened to the 
bottom of the board parallel with the 
ends to rest it upon. They should be 
made short enough to insure against 
their protruding, should the board 
shrink. Pig. 1, A, shows a convenient 
style of drawing-board. Boards are 
often made with narrow side pieces at 
the right and left-hand sides, with their 
grain running at right angles to that of 
the board. The tacks for holding the 
paper in place should be small and flat, 
to avoid getting in the way. The 
paper is most conveniently placed at the 
left side of the board. Again it must 
be impressed that the board should be 
absolutely level, in order that the paper 
may lie fiat. 

The next thing required is a T-square 
(Fig. 1, B), consisting of a cross-piece 
with a “blade’' fastened at right angles 
to it. The cross-piece of the T-square 
fits down over the edge of the board, so 
that the blade rests upon it at right 
angles without possibility of slipping or 
inaccuracy. Thus, parallel lines may 
be secured. A good scale is the next 
thing. There are many kinds; the 
triangular, which brings the numbered 
edge nearest to the paper to be 
measured, is perhaps the best. Next, 
a couple of triangles are needed. These 
may be either of wood or hard rubber. 


Both these should be right-angled tri¬ 
angles, one with two angles of 45 
degrees each; the other with one angle 
of 30 degrees and one of 60 degrees. 
In Fig. 2, A and B, are shown the 
necessary forms of triangles. These 
two will answer ordinary purposes. A 
variable curve comes next on the list. 


(See Fig. 2, C). This, too, may be of 
wood or of hard rubber. It is used to 
secure free, regular lines in curves 
which are neither circles nor arcs of 
circles and hence cannot be made with 
compasses. A pair of compasses, like 
those shown in Fig. 3, B, a soft rubber 
and a good, hard pencil are necessary. 
The compasses are made so that either 


a pencil or pen piece may be attached 
on one arm. Make the lines light and 
use the soft rubber in case of error, so 
that the surface of the paper may not 
be roughened in erasing, for whenever 
the surface is disturbed the paper is 
liable to become soiled. When ink is 
used it will run on these spots, unless 


the roughness be first packed down by 
rubbing with a clean ivory knife or pen- 
handle. The pencil may be sharpened 
either to a chisel point or a round 
point—the latter offers the advantage 
that the draughtsman can keep the point 
in view as the line advances and see 
where it is going. 

For ordinary shop work, pencil draw¬ 
ings are the simplest and most con¬ 
venient to make, but where a higher 
class of work is required, they must be 
done in ink. India ink, which does not 
corrode the instruments—Higgins’ is 
goodr-should be used. Two special 
pens will be needed—a right line pen 
(see Fig. 3, C), and a small bow-pen 
(Fig. 3, A). The latter is intended for 
circles smaller than the compasses can 
well make, and is not absolutely essen¬ 
tial. When the spring has been 
regulated to produce the width of line 
required, the pen is filled from the 
“filler” and held almost vertically. 
The lines should be drawn from left to 
right,or from bottom to top (away from 
the operator). In using the variable 
curve, have the line on the side of the 
curve farthest from the eye wherever 
possible, and keep the pen vertical as 
for straight lines. 

It is an essential of ink-drawings to 
have the lines clean and sharp and the 
comers sharply defined. The whole 
drawing should be made first lightly in 
pencil complete. When the pencil 
draft is finished in its final form, it 
may be inked in. In doing this, put in 
all the circles and curves first, the 


straight lines afterwards. The hori¬ 
zontal lines can be put in proceeding 
from the top of the drawing to the 
bottom; then the vertical lines, work¬ 
ing from left to right. Do as little 
erasing as possible, and that with a 
sharp, hard ink eraser that will take 
off only the line required to be removed. 




Fig. 8. ORDINARY INSTRUMENTS FOR USE IN MECHANICAL. DRAWING. 
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EDNA MANNERS. 

At his forge, grim and black, toiled the 
smith all the day, 

Where the setting snn found him still 
working away. 

All unheeded the hour though the dayli^it 
waned fast 

’Till the model he fashioned was finished 
at last. 

Then sang the proud spirit within the 
smith’s breast. 

As he gathered liis tools ere he lay down 
to rest: 

“ It is mine! I have made it, and mine 
was the thought; 

From the dull, sliapeless iron its form 
I have wrought.” 

Alone at his easel the painter stood long 

From the chimes of the matins till near 
evensong. 

And when twilight defied him his glances 
he cast 

Where the vision of years lay translated 
at last. 

As he fondled his tools in the deepening 
night 

He cried out in his heart with a wond’ring 
delight: 

“ For the joy of mankind, out of chaos of 
naught, 

From the dull senseless palette this work 
I have wrought.” 

The Creator looked down o’er a great 
living world, 

As through space on and onward the Uni¬ 
verse hurled— 

All mingling and changing and ever the 
same 

The races and ages they went and they 
came,— 

A million strands woven in one mighty 
scheme — 

A Universe finished, a work and a dream. 

Then over the world passed the glad, silent 
Thought: 

“ From the void, without tools, this great 
work I have wrought.” 


^Written expressly for the May issue of The 
Amertcan Blacksmith. 



A bright new summer season is at hand. 


Beady for a busy season of wagon work? 

Do you believe in craft organization 
and co-operation? 

What has been your experience with 
rubber tire work ? Profitable ? 

About time some of those backward 
customers were paying up. 

Have the longer days brought a pro¬ 
portionate increase of work? 

Before Investing in a new engine or 
tool of any kind it is wise to thoroughly 
sift and weigh the merits of the various 
makes. Remember also that first, cost is 
not the only thing to be considered. 


Now is the time to clean up the shop, 
make room for improvements, put in new 
tools. 

The Editor of a paper having its readers’ 
interests at heart always welcomes sug¬ 
gestions for improvement 

A favor to your brother smith—tell him 
the advantages of reading an up-to-date 
journal on blacksmithing. 

Looking for new business chances and 
openings always, or are you letting your 
competitor get ahead of you? 

Experience is the best teacher, said the 
unskilled horseshoer, after he had lamed 
a customer’s horse. The owner did not 
agree. 

Keep things in order. Do not waste 
your own and your customers’ time in 
looking for tools that you could, with a 
little system, put your hands on directly. 

Have you sent in a photograph of your 
shop? We are receiving pictures of every 
kind and description of establishment. 
Do not be left out of the contest. 

The ten-cent customer of today may 
be the ten-dollar one of tomorrow. It 
pays to be attentive and painstaking on 
even the smallest job. 

Additional blacksmith fires may 
shortly be installed by the International 
Harvester Ck)mpany, Geo. L Rice,Deering 
Division, Hamilton, Ontario. 

The slow and steady man has been 
aptly compared with the short arm of the 
lever—goes slowly, ix>sse8ses more force, 
accomplishes greater things. 

Have you done any special piece of 
work or come across any new kink lately 
that would interest brother craftsmen? 
Send it in. We can use it. 

Never despise a bit of information 
because it comes from a humble source. 
Remember that the first idea of the 
mighty steam engine came from the lid 
of a tea-kettle. Keep on the alert. 

Think not that the boy of great bulk 
and weight will make the best black¬ 
smith’s apprentice. Something besides 
brute force is necessary to ensure a suc¬ 
cessful mechanic—brains and energy. 

Now is your time to obtain a working 
knowledge of mechanical drawing. Our 
series on this subject is specially prepared 
from the highest authorities, to fill the 
requirements of the practical blacksmith. 

Knowledge of the first thing to be done 
in case of ordinary shop accidents will 
sometimes save a smith, or his helpers, 
suffering, money and even life. Some of 
our large manufactories, equipped with 
modern macliinery, provide hospital facil¬ 
ities and train employees for emergencies. 

The practical application of cast iron 
began when water-power superseded man¬ 
ual labor for blowing the bellows. Cannon 
balls were first cast from molds made of 
gypsum. In 1705 the first cast iron pipes 
were used for the water service of 
Versailles, followed by screwed and 
fianged pipes. 

The outside appearance of the shop is 
of great importance. This it is which first 


impresses the customer. In building a 
new shop this should be borne in mind, 
and the design made as neat and pleasing 
as possible. If not building a new one, at 
least the old one may be kept in repair 
and neatly painted. 

Everyday wheelwrights would prob¬ 
ably slirink appalled from the task of 
constructing a coach like tliat built for 
Napoleon I. Its weight is about four tons. 
From the rims of the wheels to the roof 
of the body it is a mass of carving and 
gilding, and its embroidery and emboss¬ 
ing outshines any circus cliariot ever 
dreamed of, for gorgeousness. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths have lately drawn up an 
• ‘ agreement ’ * to hold between smiths 
and employees. One clause relates to ap¬ 
prentices, and states that every apprentioe 
shall serve four years, after which he shall 
be rated a competent blacksmith and ahall 
be given a letter of service from his 
employer. A very good system. 

Odd customs prevail in different coun¬ 
tries. A curious little horseshoe, a flat 
plate with raised rims, is used by the 
Turks. In Japan horses are backed into 
their stalls, the feed box being attached 
to the door. In China the men ride with 
their heels in the stirrups. In several un¬ 
civilized countries the horses are shod 
with leather shoes strapped on. In Naples 
none of the horses in public service are 
supplied with bits, but are guided by means 
of a brass band passing over the bridge of 
the nose. These are a few instances. 

“The time is ripe for securing higher 
prices. I am located ten miles from the 
County seat in a thickly settled and well- 
to-do farming country with no shop nearer 
than seven miles, but the bad feature is 
that neighboring smiths will cut prices to 
get work, which I am willing they should 
have at the price they do work for. Four 
ye^ ago I bought the place which was 
my father’s stand when I was but a boy, 
and found the prices cut to pieces so one 
could not make a living. I at once raised 
them at the cost of half my trade but I 
soon got it all back. I am willing to raise 
again if I could get the best smiths of our 
County. Hence I am in favor of organ¬ 
ization to secure better prices. ’ ’ So writes 
a good Iowa smith. 

There’s a reason for everything. Tom 
Tardy did not get his name for nothing. 
It suits him to a “ T.” 

Yesterday morning, passing his shop at 
about a quarter to eight, we thought to 
drop in and exchange a few social words. 
A couple of horses were tied to the door, 
and when we came up the owner declared 
that Tom was not at home. He growled 
a bit and was just about to depart when 
there was a shuffling inside, the door 
opened a little way and Tom’s head ap¬ 
peared in the aperature. ” Wait a bit,” 
he cried, but his would-be customer did 
not come back. Tom explained that the 
spring fever made him want to sleep late 
these mornings. He said he simply 
couldn’t get up. “ Well,” he added, “I 
suppose that fellow’s gone over to get 
Smith to shoe his horses. He must be in an 
awful hurry. I ain’t no use fer them 
chaps as can’t wait a minute fer nothin’. 
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American Association of Black¬ 
smiths^ Horseshoers and 
Wheelwrights. 

The work of the Association is now 
well under way, and encouraging re¬ 
ports of substantial progress are many, 
both from counties where organizations 
have been perfected and from those 
where the work is still proceeding. The 
reforms thus undertaken for the craft 
make the movement an ambitious 
one, requiring time to perfect, but 
already scores of smiths have received 
much benefit from that which the Asso¬ 
ciation has done. 

Let it be here remarked that this 
Association is an independent company, 
incorporated under New York State 
Laws, empowering it to undertake cer¬ 
tain reforms for the good of the black¬ 
smiths and wheelrightsof this country, 
and also, among other things, to grant 
charters to local county associations. 
The American Blacksmith has, upon 
request, become the ofiScial organ of the 
movement, feeling in duty bound to up¬ 
hold and advance any movement which 
will benefit the craft. Any statement 
that such local county associations 
cannot accomplish what they aim to, is 
absolutely disproved by the entirely 
successful associations, whose mem¬ 
bers are already organized under the 
plans of the American Association and 
enjoying the benefits obtained by stand¬ 
ing together for their own interests. 
Organization is the order of the day, 
and the blacksmith feels the need of it 
as well as any other trade. 

The Association will be glad to furn¬ 
ish full details of various successful 
county branches to interested smiths, 
who would like to see their own 
counties organized. Refer to the blank 
on page VI. A capable, energetic man 
in every county of the land will be 
needed to organize associations under 
our plans and guidance. The smiths 
of any county can thus form themselves 
into an association. Any who are 
interested in securing higher prices in 
their county and a Lien Law in their 
State should write to The American 
Association of Blacksmiths, Horse¬ 
shoers and Wheelwrights, P.O. Drawer 
974, Buffalo, N. Y., for plans and 
further details. Send us the name 
and address of every craftsman in your 
county that you know. The Associa¬ 
tion wishes to reach every live black¬ 
smith, horseshoer and wheelwright in 
the country so as to awaken their in¬ 
terests and convince them if necessary 
of the need existing for co-operation 
among themselves. 


The following complete schedule of 
prices just adopted and posted by the 
Orleans County (N. Y.) branch of the 
American Association may be of inter¬ 
est to readers. It is a minimum sched¬ 
ule, of course, and prices higher 
than listed may be charged: 

Horseshoeing. 

Resetting shoes.$0.16 

New shoes—No. 6 and under - .80 

** “ 7 and over - .36 

Bar shoes—No. 6 and under - ,60 

“ ** “ 7 and over - - .66 


Carriage Repairing. 
Resetting tires, 1)^ in. and under 

per set.2.00 

Ratting tires, l}^-2>^in.,j)erset, 2.00 
** “ one wneel, - - .76 

“ “ 3 in., per set, - 8.00 

** “ one wheel, - - 1.00 

“ “ 4 in., per set, - 4.00 

New steel tires,|<-JizAin.,perset 4.00 
“ ** “ one tire, - - - 1.26 

“ •* “ in.,per set 4.50 

“ “ “ one tire, - - - 1.26 

“ “ “ M^xifin., - - 6.00 

** “ “ one tire, - - - 1.26 

“ ** in., - - 6.50 

“ “ one tire, - - - 1.60 

“ “ “ in., - - 6.60 

Iron wagon tires, ljl^-2x>^ in., - 7.00 

‘‘ “ “ 8x%in., - - 8.50 

“ “ “ 8x>^in., - - 10.00 

“ “ “ 3>^x3^in., - 10.00 

“ “ 4x%in., - - 11.00 

Resetting light axles, - ; - - 1.00 
Resetting channel, tire and rub¬ 
ber, per wheel,.1.60 

New axle stubs, to 1 in.,* - 6.00 

“ “ “ Itol^in.,* - 6.60 

“ “ “ IH in.,* - - - 7.60 

Cutter shoes, y, %, 1 in., - - 2.50 
Heavy bob sleigh ^oes, - - - 6.00 

Heavy creased shoes, - - - - 7.00 

Welding shaft iron, ... - .26 

Shaft eyes (new), per pair, - - .76 

Draw clips (new), i)er pair, - - .76 

King bolts (light)..75 

Fifth wheels, - - - - $1.60 and up 
Neck yoke, fiiU ironed, 3-3>^ ft., 1.00 
“ “ ‘‘ 4 ft., - - 1.26 

Double trees, complete, per set, 2.00 
Single tree, full ironed, • - - .60 

Reach bolt with tail nut, - - - .26 

Wagon box rods,..20 

^Including setting boxes in wheels. 


Wood Work. 

New rims, 1-lJ^ in. and under, 


per wheel,.1.00 

One-half rim,..65 

New rim, 3 in., per set, - - - 6.60 
New rim, 8Ji in., per set, - - 7.00 
New rim, 4 in., per set, - - - 7.60 

Buggy spring bar,..75 

Ajde bed piece,.1.00 

Head blooc,..76 

* Reach straight,..60 

Reach drop,.1.00 

Shaft, light,.1.26 

Cross-bar,..75 

Whiffle-tree,..60 

Wagon pole (lumber) - - - - 2.00 
Brace for pole (lumber) - - - .66 

Half crotch to lumber wagon, - . 76 

1 crotch to lumber wagon, - - 1.25 
Reach to lumber wagon, - - - 1.00 
Front hounds, lumber wagon, - 1.00 
Front hounds, sway bar wagon, 2 00 
Sand board, 2x4 inches, - - - .76 

Sand board, 2->^x 3 in., - - - 1.00 

Front bolster,.1.26 

Hind bolster,.1.60 

Bed jnece to lumber axle, - - 1.00 
Buggy spokes,..20 


spokes, two, - - - - $0.36 
Buggy spokes, three or more, - .15 

Spikes, heavy, 2->^ and under, - .26 

Spokes, heavy, 4 or more, - - .20 

Spokes, heavy, 8 in , - - - - .30 

Spokes, heavy, 8 in., 2 or more, .26 

Side bar to surrey,.1.26 

Double heel sliafts, ^ 

Lumber axle,.2.60 

Resetting light axle boxes, per set, 1.00 
Resetting lumber axle boxes, - 2.00 

Lumber evenor,..60 

Carriage pole,.2.00 

Lumber wagon pole and braces, 2.60 
Lumber whiffle-trees, - - - - .36 

Cutter knees, - - - - $1.00 and up 

Bob runners,.1.60 

Bob rave,..76 

Bob beam,.1.00 

Bob knees,..60 

Bob roll,..75 


Repair Work. 

Resharpening bean knives, long, 1.00 
“ “ “ short, .75 

Resharpening harrow teeth, - .02 

‘ ‘ spring teeth, out of 
harrow,..06 


Some Prices From Indian 
Territory. 

R. A. DAI^. 

Horseshoeing, plain, with heel 


calks,.$1.00 

Horseshoeing, plain, with toe 

calks,.1.25 

Resetting shoes, straight, . . .15 

Plowshares, 16-inch, . . . 3.00 

Plowshares, 14-inch, .... 2.75 

Plowshares, 12-inch, . . . 2.50 

Sharpening,.20 


Pointing,.65 to .75 

Setting wagon tires, each, . . .50 
Buggy tires, per set, . . . 3.00 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.-?. 

W. B. RETD. 

Steam Shovel Repair.—Con/tnwed. 

The foregoing chapter applied very 
largely to the repair of old steam 
shovel teeth. Fig. 31, A, shows a worn 
tooth driven back to form a lap scarf, 
to which a small piece of flat iron is to 



A 



B 

Fig. 81. REPAIR or WORN TEETH. 


be welded to form a cavity for reception 
of steel, similar to that shown in Pig. 
28. If soft steel is to be used, the re¬ 
pair might with advantage be made as 
suggested in Pig. 31, B, in which a 
liberal piece of the steel is welded 
directly on the old part,and then drawn 
down to the proper shape. 


/ 
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The strengthening ring around the 
top of the dipper occasionally becomes 
so worn as to require renewal. Made 
of heavy bar iron 6" or 7 " x li", this 
ring is, at best, an awkward, difficult 
job to handle. We have seen fairly 
good smiths at times sorely puzzled 
how to go about it, doubling the labor 
for themselves and helpers by failing 
to apply the right methods. 

This ring, it will be seen (Fig. 32), is 
fitted at the same angle, or bevel, as the 
top of the dipper. This complicates 
operations somewhat, and is a frequent 
cause of much unnecessary trouble to 
many blacksmiths who make the mis¬ 
take of bending the ring and then at¬ 
tempting its adjustment to necessary 
angles afterwards. 

This can be done in a much superior 
and easier manner by first setting the 
iron to proper angles, edgewise (Fig. 
33), before bending it around to the 
square (M, Fig. 32). The proper in¬ 
clination of these angles can easily be 
determined by holding a straight edge 



along the side of the dipper (C, Fig. 
32), then, adjusting a ‘‘bevel set'’ 
(E, Fig. ^), to the angle C, A, B, 
(Fig. 32.) Set the iron of the ring to 


this angle,as shown in Fig. 33, at points 
A,B,C, D, corresponding to the corners 
of the dipper. 

When first set in this way, the ring 
adjusts itself accurately to the shape 



are unavoidably subjected by several 
pounds of unyielding iron on each foot, 
when shoes weighing half as much 
would serve the purpose equally well. 

The subject of winter shoeing pre- 




E 

Fig. 83. METHOD FOB BETTING RING OF DIPPER AT PROPER ANGLE. 


of the dipper when bent around its 
circumference. This latter operation 
can be greatly simplified by using the 
dipper itself as a former. For this 
purpose, cut eight or more pieces of 
3" X 1" iron with a bolt hole in one end, 
as in A, Fig. 34. Bolt these clamps to 
the dipper in the rivet holes of the ring 
with a washer,the thickness of the ring 
between, which will hold the ring tightly 
to the dipper while bending the corners. 
Bend each corner separately with a heat 
just long enough for the purpose. 
When making the two first bends allow 
the clamps on the sides of the dipper 
to hang loosely downwards, until the 
ring is bent around into place. Then 
turn the clamps up and screw the ring 
and the dipper closely together, as in 
B, Fig. 34. Repeat the same operation 
as each corner is bent, and a perfectly 
fitting ring is the result. 

(TV) be continued.) 


A Few Facts About Shoeing. 

W. li. POTTER. 

1 believe that the shoe should corres¬ 
pond in heaviness to the weight of the 
animal, and the nature of the work which 
he is expected to perform. Heavy shoes 
not only burden the animal which is 
condemned to wear them, but there is 
truth in the old adage, “An ounce at 
the toe means a pound at the withers." 
The legitimate mission of the shoe is 
to prevent undue wear of the walls, 
and a light shoe will do this quite as 
well as a heavy one; it is moreover 
entirely erroneous to suppose that a 
heavy shoe wears longer than a light 
one, as experience has proven the con¬ 
trary to be the case in many instances, 
even among our mammoth draft horses, 
whose shoes must of course be made 
with reference to the weight they have 
to bear and the strain which they are 
subjected to when the animal is at 
work. 1 am not prepared to admit 
that it is by any means necessary to 
add to the concussion to which the feet 


sents in many sections of the country 
fresh difficulties, for now the shoe is 
required in the case of all classes of 
horses to discharge a double duty; to 
afford a foot-hold as well as guard 
against undue wear. There has been 
a various number of shoes invented to 
meet this double requirement, but the 
most common of them all is the old- 
fashioned three calked shoe, which 
though faulty, is probably one of the 
best, all things considered, to suit the 
various requirements. In no case should 
high calks be used, for a short and sharp 
calk will hold just as well. The horse 
with high calks is like a boy walking on 
stilts; he is uncertain of his footing, and 
they will rock around and are liable to 
strain the horse's limbs and bring untold 
torture to him. I believe that too many 
of us use too large nails and drive too 
many. I think a No. 6 nail will hold a 
shoe. No. 3, 4, or 5, as long as they 
ought to remain on. For No. 6 and 7, 

I use No. 7 nails and drive them as near 
the toe as possible. 1 have no trouble 
to make them stay on as long as it is 
advisable to let them remain. 1 use 



B 

Fig. 84. FITTING THE RING TO THE DIPPER. 


the Capewell nail, made by the Cape- 
well Horse Nail Company, as I believe 
them to be the best and cheapest in the 
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end, although they cost a trifle more 
than some brands. 

In every case the scientific principles 
are the same. The employment of dif¬ 
ferent kinks is a matter of individual 

opinion. _ 

Another Type of “The Village 
Smithy.” 

It cannot be denied that the pictur¬ 
esqueness of the old-fashioned shop is 
sacrificed to the scientific convenience 
of the modern one. This fact is borne 
out in the accompanying 
engraving, entitled ‘‘At 
TheForge^’’ Imperfection 
is individuality^ for, were 
all shops perfect,all would 
be alike. The primitive 
equipment, the patched 
window, the broken bricks 
and the smoke, all give 
-character to the spot pe- 
ouliarly in keeping with 
the picturesque figure of 
the old country smith at 
the forge. 

This is a comer in Jeddo, 

N. Y., and the blacksmith 
is Mr. Patrick Scullion, a 
son of the Emerald Isle. 

Looking at the picture one 
oan almost fancy the easy¬ 
going, poetic Celt has been 
-caught off his guard, wrapt 
in dreams of the land of 
his birth, so unconscious 
and natural is his pose, 
and so full of unpre¬ 
meditated action. This is 
quite unusual in a photo¬ 
graph, — the rule being 
stiff, half-scared figures, 
staring out of the picture, 
with fixed gaze — and 
places it at once in the 
realm of art, where few 
photographs are worthy 
a position. The photog¬ 
rapher, Mr. Eaton, of 
Jeddo, deserves credit. 

Mention was made, in a 
recent issue, of the wide 
variety of blacksmith shops extant. 
In this connection, be it noted that this 
also might share with Mr. Beck’s pic¬ 
ture, the title “The Village Smithy,” 
and it is interesting to compare the two. 

The Scientific Principles 
of Horseshoeing.—19. 

B. W. PERRIN. 

Closing Remarks. 

In closing this series of articles on 
the principles of scientific horseshoe¬ 
ing, my first desire is to thank the 
lEditor and management, and especially 


the numerous readers of The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith for the many words 
of praise and encouragement 1 have 
received. 

In a final summing up of the work 
accomplished, it would be well to briefly 
review the subject dealt with in these 
articles. In the month of October, 
1901, the first article of the series ap¬ 
peared in these columns, and each issue 
from that date, with one exception, has 
contained an article on some phase 


of the subject, including elementary 
anatomy, and pathology of the foot; 
preparation of the hoof for the shoe; 
fitting the shoe to the hoof, versus the 
hoof to the shoe; care of the colt’s feet 
and its relation to deformed limbs; frog 
and sole pressure; interfering front; 
interfering hind; cross-firing; stumb¬ 
ling; forging or clicking; balancing 
roadsters; hot and cold fitting; the use 
of rubber pads; pathological shoeing 
for corns; fracture of the hoof, toe or 
quarter-crack; laminitis, drop sole or 


pumiced foot; contraction of the hoof; 
thrush; ossified cartilages, or side bone, 
and navicular disease. But while the 
foregoing articles comprise the various 
phases, or headings, we have by no 
means exhausted the subject, for horse¬ 
shoeing is a science that is never 
mastered. Some of the oldest crafts¬ 
men are frequently discovering some¬ 
thing that they never knew before, 
therefore the closest observation and 
study is always in order. Don’t let 
egotism persuade you that 
you have learned it all. 

I have been a practical 
shoer for twenty-five 
years. It is over fifteen 
years ago that I began to 
write articles on shoeing, 
but every-day experience 
in my shop ever reminds 
me that I have not learnt 
it all, for I frequently dis¬ 
cover something which I 
never knew before. Es¬ 
pecially is this true in the 
diagnosis of foot lame¬ 
ness, or of balancing, in¬ 
terfering, etc. Hence the 
successful shoer must be 
a keen and accurate ob¬ 
server of the horse. He 
must be a close student of 
the anatomy of the loco- 
motary apparatus, and of 
conformation, gait and ac¬ 
tion; otherwise he will 
not be able to discern the 
varying differences in the 
conformation of limbs— 
that powerful factor in the 
production of interfering. 

The perplexing problems 
in interfering, balancing, 
etc., which present them¬ 
selves to the horseshoer, 
are rendered the more 
difficult of solution be¬ 
cause the horse does not 
speak, and in this particu¬ 
lar the medical practi¬ 
tioner has an advantage 
over the veterinary surgeon or horse¬ 
shoer. A sick person can tell the 
doctor how he feels—can often give 
a history of his case,—can explain 
some of the symptoms, but in this 
particular, the veterinary surgeon and 
horseshoer are in the dark. They 
can only watch those mute signs— 
which it takes years of patient study to 
understand. They can at best treat 
symptoms and watch results, and by 
carefully noting the result of the ap¬ 
plication of certain scientific principles 



AT THE FORGE. 
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to certain defects of conformation or 
action, or to the treatment of disease, 
they hand dowm to the future genera¬ 
tion of horseshoers that legacy of horse 
knowledge, the accumulation of re¬ 
search, the concretion of centuries of 
practical experience as a guide for the 
embryo horseshoer to start with. Now 
I would say to those who desire to make 
a success of horseshoeing, that the first 
essential is the study of the anatomy of 
the foot and leg. It is as necessary 
for the horseshoer to understand the 
nature of the organ he handles in his 
every-day practice as it is for the 
pharmacist to understand the nature of 
drugs. It is not enough that the sheer 
read anatomy, he must practice also. 
Hand and brain must work in unison. 
There is nothing so instructive as dis¬ 
secting a dead foot and leg. Every 
sheer should dissect the foot and leg 
until he becomes intimately acquainted 
with every part of it, for a knowledge 
of anatomy is the basic principle of 
horseshoeing, without 
which the horseshoer 
is in the position of 
the quack medicine 
man — an imposition 
on the general public. 

There never was a 
period in the world's 
history when books 
and papers were so 
cheap as to-day, in 
fact, there is but lit¬ 
tle excuse for ignor¬ 
ance in the forge 
when so bright a pa¬ 
per as The American Blacksmith is 
within the reach of every man who 
works on an anvil. 

This is a utilitarian age, an age of 
human advancement, wherein men and 
things are judged upon their merits. 
In the march of human progress there 
is no room for the obsolete and useless, 
there is no room for the shiftless drone. 
He who will not diligently toil to keep 
pace with the onward march of 
Twentieth Century civilization will be 
relegated to the background—a human 
derelict. 

I know of no trade that has made 
such rapid progress during the last few 
years as horseshoeing. The number of 
journals published in the interest of the 
horse has fostered a very lively interest 
among the horse-owning public, and as 
a result, the horse owner is demanding 
a better class of workmanship than 
formerly, and I predict that the time is 
not far distant when the horseshoer^at 
least of cities, will be registered— 


licensed practitioners—in much the 
same way as veterinary surgeons are 
to-day, and I say with all my heart— 
‘‘God speed the day when the horse and 
its owner shall be protected from the 
impositions of the botch shoer." 

Now in concluding this series, I 
believe I should miss the main point, 
were I to omit a few words on my pet 
theme—the apprentice. I have devoted 
much labor to the elevation of the 
brothers of the craft. 1 have watched 
with keen satisfaction their progress, 
but there is yet a great deal to accom¬ 
plish. At the present time 1 don't 
believe there are fifteen per cent, of 
the horseshoers of America who have 
passed an examination in the science of 
horseshoeing. I do not mean that a 
greater percentage could not pass such 
an examination if they were to try, 
but the facilities for proper courses of 
instruction are poor, except in a few of 
the large cities, and even where the 
opportunity is good, the percentage of 


horseshoers who have taken advantage 
of scientific instruction and obtained 
certificates is small. Another much- 
needed reform is a registration law that 
would protect the first class, the quali¬ 
fied horseshoer, the horse and its owner 
from the impositions of inferior work¬ 
men who are not qualified to shoe 
horses. But the large percentage of 
horseshoers who are conscious of their 
inability to qualify before a board of 
examiners makes the introduction and 
passage of such a law very difficult, 
however, I am glad to say that organiz¬ 
ation has accomplished something 
along this line. But since education 
must precede organization, the work 
has been slow, and after an exhaustive 
study of the situation,! have long since 
arrived at the conclusion that the hope 
of the trade lies in the apprentice. 
There has been too little attention paid 
to the selection of suitable material for 
the embryo horseshoer. The master 
has looked upon the apprentice as he 


would upon a mule. If the boy was 
big and strong that was sufficient; 
whether he was in possession of a com¬ 
mon school education was of secondary 
importance. They demanded much 
brawn and too little brain. This was a 
grave error, for it must be borne in mind 
that the apprentice of to-day will be 
the master horseshoer of the future, 
and the boy who has only brains enough 
to shovel dirt will never understand the 
intricate science of horseshoeing. I 
believe that the proper method is to 
compel every apprentice to go to a 
school of horseshoeing for a thorough 
course of instruction, and with this 
object in view, I have labored long and 
earnestly for the establishment of a 
school of scientific instruction for the 
proper education of the apprentice and 
others who may desire to attend. But 
although I have accomplished some¬ 
thing along educational lines, I have 
achieved nothing of a practical nature, 
owing to the lack of interest manifested 
by the master horse¬ 
shoers. However, I 
have not abandoned 
the work, and 1 hope 
the near future may 
develop a practical 
plan for the proper 
education of the ap¬ 
prentice, for in him 
lies the future hope 
of our craft. Now in 
conclusion, I desire to 
say that I have an 
abiding hope in the 
future of the horse¬ 
shoer, for there is a most earnest desire 
among the leading lights of the craft 
for a higher education. I have ob¬ 
served with keen satisfaction the high 
standard of intelligence possessed by 
the men who attend the national con¬ 
ventions as delegates from local bodies 
of horseshoers, and that local bodies 
send their best to represent them in 
national conventions is evidence of their 
appreciation of merit. This shows that 
deep down in the hearts of our crafts¬ 
men there is a self-respect, a conscious 
rectitude, a lofty ideal, a striving for 
a higher civilization. History proves 
that the trend of human events is ever 
in the direction of the goal of progress; 
then let us so shape our course that our 
craft may be ever in the vanguard. 

(The end.) 

A New Mechanical Contrivance. 

The “Mechanical Blacksmith" is a 
new contrivance that is attracting con¬ 
siderable attention. It has been in use 
for some time in the shops of the Illinois 



Fig. 1. THE " MECHANTCAI. BI.ACKSM1TH.” 
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Central R. K., and was designed and the terrific blow it strikes has an ad- 
perfected by Mr. Martin Kennedy, fore- vantage over a squeeze of the power 
man blacksmith, and built by authority machine, making a more perfect job. 



Fig. 2. ARTICLES FORCED BY THE NEW MACHINE. 

I. V'alve Yoke. 4. Frame Buckle. 7, Wrecking Chain Hook, 

a. Turnbuckle. 5, Driver Brake Adjusting Rod End. 8, Driver Brake Rod Safety Hanger. 

3, Pipe Clamp. 6. Passenger Car Truck Hanger. 9, Passenger Car Equalizer. 


of Mr. Wm. Renshaw, superintendent 
of machinery. 

This forging machine will be of in¬ 
terest to every blacksmith. It is 
practical, economical, and its range of 
usefulness is very wide. It consists of 
a T-shaped frame, or bed-plate, and is 
operated by two cylinders, one plunger 
and one adjustable die. On the longer 
arm of the bed-plate is mounted the 24 
by 31-inch air cylinder, the piston of 
which furnishes the power movement to 
the bulldozing plunger. On top, at 
either side of the shorter arms, are the 
die-holding forms, which can be set to 
open and close at any desired distance 
between them, and one side of which is 
operated by a lever connecting with the 
plunger of a 24 by 31-inch air cylinder 
below. This machine is designed for a 
working air pressure of 125 pounds, and 
some idea of its power will be gained 
when it is seen that it exerts a stated 
pressure of 57,000 pounds. The 
rapidity with which the blows can be 
struck is limited only by the speed with 
which a man can operate an angle-cock, 
as the return of the plunger is effected 
by means of compressed air instead of 
the usual spring present in other ma¬ 
chines, while the capacity of the 
mechanism for turning out work is re¬ 
stricted only by the amount of iron that 
can be heated and handled for it. 

It is claimed that 85 per cent, of 
locomotive forgings and nearly every 
job on a car can be turned out with the 
aid of this blacksmith’s hammer, while 


Straps, draw^-bars, pockets, frame buck¬ 
les, pipe clamps, valve yokes, and the 
like, of any dimensions, may be made 
from the same dies by merely applying 
plates to the faces of the dies of such 
thickness as will furnish the desired 
sizes. By placing liners over the face 
of the die in forming pipe clamps it is 


pounds has been forged in 47 seconds, 
and a valve yoke forged complete in 
five minutes. Turn-buckles are forged 
and welded in two operations, smoke 
arch braces in one blow, while thimble 
eyelet for rope hoists is bent and 
grooved in a single operation. From 
one to three minutes only is required to 
change the dies necessary in the most 
complicated jobs, and in every case this 
can be effected before the metal in the 
furnace can be brought to the proper 
heat for working. The machine has the 
unique capacity of making its own 
tools. 

Mr. Kennedy has spent much time and 
thought upon this machine, but the re¬ 
sult is well worth it, for he has con¬ 
trived a blacksmithing tool unequaled 
in simplicity,rapidity, range of applica¬ 
tion and general efficiency. It is in¬ 
teresting to know that the device has 
already been patented in the United 
States, Canada, England, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Russia and ^^stria. 
The Featherstone Foundry and Machine 
Company, of 348 North Halsted Street, 
Chicago, have arranged to manufacture 
and sell it. 

The accompanying illustrations ex¬ 
plain themselves. Fig. 1 shows the 
pneumatic forging machine complete. 
In Fig. 2 are seen an interesting col¬ 
lection of articles forged by the ma¬ 
chine. The wide range of application. 



Fig. 8. SOME OF THE 
10. Die to Forife Boiler Brace. 


13, Die toJForife Driver Brake Adjusting Rod End. 

X 4 . " 

15, Brake Hanger Fulcrum Die. 

16, ** •• *• ** 

17, Draw Bar Pocket. 

possible to forge 30 to 40 different sizes 
of clamps in one minute, while a 
locomotive main-rod strap weighing 236 


DIES USED IN FOROINO. 

18. Brake Hanger Fulcrum. 

Z9, Connecting Rod Strap. 

30 , Piston Rod Die for Passenger Car Truck Hanger, 
ax. Piston Rod Die to Forge Heel on Boiler Brace. 

23 , Driver Brake Hanger. 

33, Piston Rod Die for Brake Hanger Fulcum. 

34, Boiler Brace. 

25, Piston Rod Die for Connecting Rod Strap. 

both in point of size and nature of 
forging, is here apparent. The dies 
illustrated in Fig. 3 are also very 
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interesting. Of course in engravings 
of the kind the number of parts illus¬ 
trated must necessarily be limited; but 
those shown are typical and serve to 
give a general idea of the work this new 
machine is capable of accomplishing. 

A New Double Jet Brazing Torch. 

In view of the increasing use of 
rubber tired wheels and the consequent 
need for improved facilities for making 
and repairing them, automobile manu¬ 
facturers and rubber tire workers will 
be interested in the Turner Double 
Jet Gasoline Torch herewith illus¬ 
trated, in special connection with the 
brazing of retaining wires for solid 
rubber tires and work of a similar 
character. 

The torch, but recently placed upon 
the market, is claimed to produce the 
maximum heat obtainable by a device 
of this kind. The intense heat is se¬ 
cured by a double jet burner. The air 
and gas are under absolute control of 
the operator and enter the combustion 
chamber separately. The independent 
control of the jets enables the user to 
mix the air and gas in exactly the right 
proportions to produce absolutely per¬ 
fect combustion. Maximum tempera¬ 
tures result from perfect combustion. 
A temperature of 3,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit is claimed for this torch. 
To illustrate just what this means, the 
makers state that to flow brass a tem¬ 
perature of 1873 degrees is required. 



A NEW DOUBLE JET BRAZING TORCH. 

and that this cannot be successfully 
secured with a single jet torch. This 
torch produces an intensely hot and 
concentrated flame, and is stated to 
give splendid service for brazing 
retaining wires in rubber tires, 
for the use of carriage makers and for 
. all work where intense heat is required. 
Mechanics and artisans have also found 
this torch useful for brazing, temper¬ 
ing and annealing, or for processes re¬ 
quiring a temperature higher than 
usual devices of this nature afford. 
The torch here illustrated is manu¬ 
factured by The Turner Brass Works, 


63 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., 
to whom we are indebted for the above 
information. 

A Blacksmith’s Lily. 

J. P. MT7LRONY. 

The accompanying engraving illus¬ 
trates the “Blacksmith’s lily,” de¬ 
signed and used by me for a long time 
as a tool for the forge fire. It is indie- 



THE blacksmith's LILT. 


pensable for packing or poking the fire, 
for putting flux on heated iron or steel, 
for removing slag and also for many 
other uses about the forge. I highly 
recommend its use to the craft. 

To make the tool, first cut out a piece 
of iron plate with bevel edges as at A. 
An old diamond-shaped cultivator 
shovel will do. Make the handle of 
i-inch round iron, as shown at B, and 
weld the end of the diamond and the 
handle together, doubling the former 
around the end of the handle, as shown, 
which would shape it like the cup of a 
lily. The end of the handle should 
project one inch into the center of the 
cup. At C is shown the tool when 
complete. 


List of subjects to come before the 
Association at this Convention is as 
follows: 

I. Causes of fireboxes cracking; why 
do they crack vertically instead of hori¬ 
zontally ? Prevention of same. 

M W. McCoy, Chairman. 

2 Best method of setting locomotive 
fines ; best tools for setting same ; best 
method of caring for same while in service. 

C F. Wilde, Chairman, 

8 Best method of staying boilers and 
detecting defective stays. 

John Corbett, Chairman. 

4. Best method of riveting seams in 

fireboxes. H. Denzler, Chairman. 

5. Best style of draft sheets and sx>ark 

arrester. W. M. Evans, Chairman. 

6. Best method of welding fines; best 
fnel for same. Frank RAHRLE.C/inirman. 

7 Constmction of boiler; kind, size 
and tools to nse. W. A.Timms, Chairman. 

8 . Maintenance of boilers and ronnd 
honse work. R C. Young Chairman. 

9 Best method of applying patches on 

fireboxes. J. J Meyer, Chairman. 

10. Best method of washing boilers 

Floyd Harris, Chairman. 

II. Canse of mnd rings leaking and the 
best method of preventing same. 

P Sullivan, Chairman. 

12 Best method of taking ont fire¬ 
boxes. J. A Doarnberoer, C^irman. 

Tool for Removing Spokes. 

J. VA8TAL. 

A good tool for use in taking out 
old spokes which are broken off at the 
hub is formed by welding a |-inch lag 
screw to a piece of 15-inch iron. Then 
turn up the end at right angles to form 
a shoulder to give the hammer some¬ 
thing to strike against in driving the 
spoke out. Bore a i-mch hole in the 
tennon, screw in the tool and knock 
out with the hammer. 


The International Railway. 

Master Boiler Makers’ 
Association. 

The above is a new Association, 
having been organized in St. Louis, 
November 12th, 1902. They will hold 
their First Annual Convention at the 
Great Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
on May 19th, 20th and 21st. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the oflScers for 
1902-1903: 

President, F. J. Graves, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

1st Vice-President, J. A. Doarnberger, 
Roanoke, Va. 

2nd Vice-President, Wm, H.Langhridge, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Chairman Executive Committee, Wm. 
P. Kelly, Dennison, Ohio. 

Secretary and Treasurer, P. Sullivan, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

'Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, F. 0. 
Cook, St. Louis, Mo. 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 


Tempering Rock Drills—^Will some one 
kindly inform me how to temi)er rock 
drills? Wm. Curry. 


Plow Work—I should like to hear from 
some of my brother craftsmen on how to 
make a new plow share, so that it will 
run all right. J. B. Stearns. 
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A Tempering Question—I should like 
some good receipt for tempering thread 
cutting taps and dies. I lost my shop bv 
fire last October, and my dies will be all 
right if they are tempered again. They 
were in the fire. G. W. McCJord. 

Tempering Gun Springs—I find the 
following a very successf^ way of tem¬ 
pering gun springs. Heat to a cherry red 
and immerse in lard oil. Tlien draw the 
temper by dropping in lead just barely 
melted. Tea lead is preferr^ for this 
purpose. IRA B. Harvey. 

Steam Hammer—I work a steam ham¬ 
mer that is causing me a great deal of 
trouble. Every now and then the piston 
head jars loose. I hope some brother 
blacksmith will tell me how to overcome 
this trouble. Carl A. Gillen. 

A Question on Tempering Springs— 
How is oil prepared for tempering springs, 
say carriage springs, so that there is no 
need of drawing the temper, and what are 
the ingredients used in the preparation ? 
Will somebody please state? R.F.De Pane. 

A solution which is often recommended 
for springs of this kind is composed of 
equal parts of sperm oil and neats-foot oil 
to which an ounce of rosin has been added. 
This wiU be found satisfactory. B. B. 

Remedy for a Horse's Foot.—Will some 
brother smith tell me the best remedy for 
curing a horse's foot that is decayed and 
brittle, and which peels off ? It is hard to 
gpt a solid nail-hold, and therefore diffi¬ 
cult to shoe. S. SmNDLEDECKER. 

To Shoe a Kicking Mule^If Brother 
C. E. McKee will hobble his mule's hind 
feet, he won't kick like a cow. I have 
shod them in most all sliapes and know 
they can almost stand and kick a man in 
front of their nose if not more than fifty 
feet away. J. R. Boggs. 

Tempering Mill Picks^I should like a 
good receipt for tempering mill picks for 
dressing bur mill stones, as I cannot make 
the picks hard enough with fire and water 
to stand, as they want to be thoroughly 
hard, and yet not break. J. F. Tramor. 

Drawing Out Spokes—I suppose Mr. 
Bruton knows how to draw out spokes, 
but when in a hurry I think the following 
is excellent: Turn the wheel inside up, 
tap the spoke with a light hammer about 
four inches from the hub, and nine times 
out of ten it will drop out. Scotie. 

Sharpening Horse Rasps — I see that 
Brother J. H. L. asks about sharpening 
horse rasps. I grind them, starting in the 
middle, holding flat on the stone and 
turning the stone from me. It is not well 
to grind them too much. I grind them 
three or four times and then use them for 
plow ix>int8. C. E. Beck. 

Hardening Calks—In answer to the 
question of Mr S Anderson about hard- 
dening calks, I would say the easiest way 
is to take a pail of water and put five 
pounds of salt in tlie water. Then lieat 
the shoe red hot, cool off in the salt water, 
and you cannot touch it with a file, as I 
have found. Claud Bailey. 

Building Automobiles—^I should like to 
hear from some brother who has had ex¬ 
perience as to building an automobile 
which will take a load of 4000 pounds 
with its own weight over any kind of road. 

I have my own design for the carriage. 

I should like to know which is preferable, 
gas or steam? H. E. Walker. 


A Shoeing Question—1 should like to 
hear from some of my brother craftsmen 
about a saddle horse that 1 have to shoe, 
which is affected in both front feet with 
two very bad corns. Tliere is a core through 
the frog about the size of a common lead 
pencil that unites the corns, or wliat has 
the appearance of corns. The feet are 
also contracted, but not badly. How shall 
I shoe her to obtain the best result, and 
what is the cause of the core? 1 am anx¬ 
ious to find out. W. H. Doty. 

How Make a Horse Pace—I have a fine 
road mare five vears old that is double- 
gaited, that is, sue trots and paces. She 
will pace for a montli at a time, and then 
break off and start trotting, and no matter 
how I slioe her, I am unable to stop her. 
Will some brother smith tell me how to 
shoe this horse so as to make her pace all 
the time? J. W. Erven. 

Another Question on Shoeing—I sliould 
like to ask througl) these columns if there 
is anything in the line of shoeing that 
would change a colt's gait, which will be 
three years old this spring. He is a racker. 
None of the stock on either side were 
rackers, and I should like to get him to 
move on a trot while driving. I shall be 
much obliged for information on this 
subject. R. A. EIelso. 

Measuring Iron for Tires—Mr. W. H. 
Berge wishes to know the exact amount 
of stock it takes for a tire. To three times 
the diameter add one-seventh of the diam¬ 
eter, and then allow the thickness of 
iron for weld. Tliis will give the correct 
amount of stock every time. I have been 
at the trade for twenty years. I put on a 
large number of new tires every year, and 
1 have always found this rule reliable in 
all my practice. S. J. Blanchard. 

Liniment for Horse's Hoof—I should 
like to have some brother smith tell me 
which is the best liniment to apply to the 
hoof when it is brittle and when it 
crumbles away in order to preserve it in a 
sound condition. I shoe the mare in ques¬ 
tion with a broad web shoe with plenty 
of frog and sole pressure, and I think a 
good liniment would completely fix 
matters. Thomas Roberts. 

Tempering Gun Springs—In answer to 
several inquiries about tempering gun 
^rings, the following is my method, which 
is simple and sure. Heat to a cherry red 
and harden in water. Then wipe dry and 
smoke with birch bark. After which heat 
over a clear fire until the soot bums off, 
and cool by swinging in tlie air. The spring 
should be forged from a good piece of cast 
steel, and if carefully tempered by this 
method,will be sure to stand any orffinary 
test. Charles J. Wolfe. 

Shoeing Special Cases—For stumbling 
there is only one remedy, that is, cutting 
off the horse's hoof at the bottom of the 
toe. Don’t put on a toe calk. If you 
have to put one on, put it clear on the 
inside of the shoe at toe and make it 
very low. Turn the toe up over the shoe 
to fit the place you have cut off of the foot, 
aud when the foot comes in contact with 
the ground it will have a tendency to slip 
over the ground instead of stopping at 
once and making the horse stumble. Tiy 
it. If there is any help for him, this is 
the remedy. 

For clicking or forging. Where a horse 
is continually hitting his front shoes with 
his hind ones, I know of only one remedy, 
and that is to tell the driver to drive him 
at a gait at which he dosen’t click. A 
horse always clicks when he is going at a 
slow or moderate gait. Now tell the 
driver to drive a little faster or a little 


slower. Teach him a different gait, or 
drive him at a gait at which he doesn't 
click. N. T. Cutwaters. 

Sharpening Lawn Mowers—I should 
like fo hear from some of the boys as to 
the best way to sharpen lawn mowers. 
My method is to take off the knife, dress 
it on the emery wheel, then replace and 
adjust the mower, and then reverse and 
grind in emery and oil. This makes a 
good job, but t^es some time to do it. I 
should like to have a wa^ of grinding the 
wheel, so as to do away with the emery 
and oil part of it. Chas. OziaSw 

Removing Old Spokes—The following 
is my method of removing old spokes out 
of the hub when they are broken off at the 
hub. Take a J^-inch lag-screw eight inches 
long and a 12-inch piece of J^-inch iron. 
Then weld an 8-inoh piece across the 
end of the 12-inch piece, which makes a 
T or handle. Bore a or -j^-inch hole in 
the spoke, screw in your lag-screw, and 
use a hammer on the T. Try it and you 
will find it good. Major B. 

Shoeing Bad Horses—In noticing C. E. 
Gk)uld’s method of handling vicious horses, 
will say I would about as soon do the shoe¬ 
ing as to put his ropes on. I liave shod 
broncoes and mustangs as soon as they 
were shipped from the West, and I liave 
never shod one with a rope on, more than 
a halter. I find that kindness and care¬ 
fulness will go farther and be better than 
harness, for colts will always remember 
their firet lesson and experience in the 
shop. W. L. Potter. 

A Pair of Shears—The figure accom¬ 
panying this represents a pair of iron cut¬ 
ters which I have made. It took me about a 
half a day to make them, and I can recom¬ 
mend the same to my brother craftsmen as 



A OONVBNTENT PAIR OF SHEARS. 


doing fine work. Tliey only cost me about 
fifty cents to make. Tlie upper movable 
jaw is of iron, 1 x 2 x 18 inches. The 
cutters are made of x 1-inch tool steel, 
six inches long. The link connecting the 
handle with the upper jaw is nine inches 
long, made of 1 x>g stock. 0. E. Beck. 

Shoeing an Interfering Horse—A re¬ 
tired horseshoer once told me that there 
were but two ways of shoeing an interfer¬ 
ing horse. To pare the foot low on the 
ouside and vice versa. The former method 
with a shoe straightened on the inside haa 
been the most successful in my experience. 
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In case tliat failed, I found the other 
would nearly always have the desired re¬ 
sult. In about seven cases out of ten, it is 
the driver’s fault when his horse interferes 
or stumbles, but as our brother in Canada 
says, “The blacksmith is to correct all 
faulty actions, stop interfering:, forging, 
crossfiring and a host of other defects in 
that line” no matter how carelessly or 
hard the -poor beast is driven. Tliis is all 
very true Ira B. HAR^^EY. 

An Interesting Letter—Your letter is 
at hand and in reply will say that I liave 
received two copies of The American 
Blacksmith. The first copy was worth 
the price you ask for one year, and the 
second copy showing the different ways of 
welding rocker arms was the finest expla¬ 
nation I liave ever seen. I liave seen my 
best days now, but if I were a young m an 
I would not be without The American 
Blacksmith. I have worked now thirty- 
five years at the business. I have ironed 
lumber wagons when we had to make 
every iron on the wagon except the cast 
bolster plates. I worked on the linch pin 
wagon, which make is a tiling of the past 
now-a-days. The hardest woA I have ever 
done was shoeing, and for no money at 
that. Patrick Barry, Omaha, Neb. 

Making a Printer’s Chase—In the Jan¬ 
uary paper, Mr. Hewitt tells how to make 
a chase for a job press. I shall give my 
way of doing it. The first tiling is to have 
good material. Then cut a bar from five 
to six inches longer than wanted when 
done, so as to be sure to have enough to 
get it straight and true. Out one end at 
nearly the angle of the comer when done. 
Supp^ you want a chase 12 by 18 inches. 
Cut out a V-shape for the comer, then 
heat, and it will bend round very ea^y. 
Next weld it square and do the same 
with the others, thus making your chase 
with practically only one weld. On the 
mside measurement allow about half an 
inch on each arm, so tliat when welded 
and the comers squared-up, you will have 
the chase of the right dimensions. This 
is quickly done and makes a job that you 
will not be asliamed of. I. Gaub. 

Tiring a Wheel—Mr. H. W. Berge in 
the March issue inquired how to find the 
exact amount of iron to tire a wheel. The 
following is my method: 

Take the wheel or wheels that are to be 
tired, and make a mark with a piece of 
crayon at one of the joints, and start with 
the mark at the end of the tire, laying the 
tire flat on the floor. Tlien rolling the 
wheel carefully on the tire until the start¬ 
ing point is reached, mark the tire and 
from that point add one and a half times 
the thickness of the tire tliat is going to be 
used. For example, if the tire is inch 
thick add of an inch, or if it is % of an 
inch thick add of an inch. Always 
make your measurement good and long 
because some iron and steel tucks more 
than other kinds in bending. Use each 
wheel for its own measurement because 
wheels vary somewhat. J. E. Martin. 

Tiring a Wheel—^In answer to Mr.H.W. 
Berge in the March number asking how to 
find the exact amount of tire to tire a 
wheel, would say tliat the way in which I 
do it is as follows: Lav the new tire down 
on the floor and mark the felloe joint on 
wheel. Put the wheel on tire with mark 
at one end and roll the wheel over tire 
until the mark comes down to tire a^in. 
Tlien mark the tire ^ or of an inch 
larger and cut off. 

Tlie next step is to bend it. If you 
haven’t a tire bender, lay tire on floor 
again, put a clevis under one end and set 
the wheel in the clevis with pin over the 


felloe. Proceed to roll the wheel and the 
tire, keeping the wheel from slipping as 
much as possible. If it be a bugg^ tire, 
one man ean easily bend it, but if it is a 
wagon tire, it takes two. 

I have a staple about four or five inches 
wide driven down in the sill through the 
floor to finish bending the ends. Of course 
you must run the wheel, then the tire 
again before you weld it, so as to be sure 
you have it right. William Baldwin. 

Knife Making—^I should be very much 
obliged to hear from a brother cnfftsman 
with regard to making butcher knives, and 
knife blades of any kind; how to prevent 
warping them when hardening, and also 
a good way of tempering them. Will 
somebody answer ? J. B. Curren, 

Tempering Knife Blades—To simply 
temper a knife blade, take a piece of rosin 
soap, heat the blade just to a red, and put 
it in the bar of soap, edge down. Do not 
melt the soap ; simplyi^cut the hot piece 
into it. Wlien it is cool it will be hard 
enough for a razor. 

Another way is to take your knife, after 
you liave it forged and ready to temper, 
lieat it to a cherry red all over, chalk the 
knife well on both sides, all over, plunge 
it evenly in water, cutting edge first, and 
hold it there until it is the same tempera¬ 
ture as the water. Be sure to have the 
water lukewarm. Have a bar of iron hot. 
A piece of 2 W-inch wagon tire will do. 
Wipe the chalk off and draw the knife 
slowly across the hot bar. Hold the back 
of the knife on the bar, and let it lean 
over a little, as you see the blue coming in 
it, and be sure to keep it moving. Draw 
to a medium blue, chalk again on both 
sides and plunge into the water. Another 
way is to have some damp clay. Heat the 
knife to a cherry red and put in the clay, 
but you cannot always get the right tem¬ 
perature with certainty. M. M. 

A Couple of Questions—There are a 
number of questions which I should like 
answered by some of my brother smitlis, 
who have more experience than I: 

About Axles—Is it proper to make the 
front axle longer (between collars) than 
the hind one, say about inch or less ? 
Will a vehicle with axles welded that 
way run true, providing the axles are 
properly set, or should the two axles be 
the same length ? Is it right and proper 
to give the front and hind axle the same 
pitch and gather in setting so that the ve¬ 
hicle will run true when loaded, providing 
the wheels are all right ? 

Horseslioes—I see tliat some smiths turn 
the heel calks square with the shoe while 
others allow them to slant back inch or 
more. Is it for the horse’s comfort, or is 
it mere fancy whether the calk is turned 
square under tlie slioe or whether it slants 
back ? I like the looks of the square 
turned calk the best myself, but I should 
like to hear some one else’s opinion about it. 
I am wrilliug to learn. D. Pekhat. 

Removing Broken Bolt from Engine 
Bed—I have not seen in the jiaper how 
the gentleman was to get the broken bolts 
out of the engine bed. I have thought of 
two ways tliat the work could be done. 
First, the nut or key must be removed. 
If a nut, wedge the bolt so as not to turn, 
then remove the nut; or, if a key, they 
can generally be slipped out. I should 
think my first plan would work. Then 
take a short jack screw and a number of 
short pieces of iron that would not quite 
fill the hole and force the broken bolt out 
with them. Screw one up as far as it 
could be driven, then add another, until 
the bolt could be reached. Hitch on chain 
falls and pull it out. This is one way. 


Another way would be to take a piece of 
small link chain and make three half 
hitches around a bar a little larger than 
the bolt to be drawn. Next tack them 
lightly with solder, drop it over the bolt, 
and give it a sh^i pull, which would 
break the solder. Now draw with tackle. 
Perhaps neither plan would work, but 
when in a fix like the one in question 
everything must be tried to accomplish 
the desired purpose. H. N. Pope. 

A Few Notes on Diseases of the Horse’s 
Foot—Some brother smiths seem to tliiok 
that all shoers should be veterinarians. 
It may be all right, but I don’t think that 
all the blame for so many lame and crippled 
horses should be laid to the shoer. I think 
if the owner of the horse does not take 
care of the horse, then the shoer can not 
do much with a bad foot. Tlie whole sec¬ 
ret in having the foot in good condition is 
in the care of the same from colthood up, 
and the horse raiser sliould know all about 
taking care of the same wliile the colt is 
growing and developing, and keep the foot 
pared and level so that the joints will 
have their equal bearing. This will make 
the horse carrv his feet in line, and not 
strike each other, and also help to keep 
tlie foot sound and healthy. 

Of course I must say that a great many 
horses’ feet are ruined by poor shoeing, 
although there are as many ruined by the 
owner allowing the shoe to remain on the 
foot too long. Therefore, the owner and 
the horseshoer liave to work together in 
order to keep the foot in a good condition. 

A Foundered Horse—I have been treat¬ 
ing a horse that was very badly found¬ 
ered, for six months. This horse was 
taken out of the pasture, fed all the com 
and oats he would eat, and then driven 
ten miles in the heat of the day to a heavy 
load. On his return he was given all the 
water he cotdd drink, and then turned 
loose to eat all the she^ oats he cquld. It 
was seven months after this that I got 
him. He could hardly walk, the soles of 
his front feet around the point of the frog 
being broken tlirough, and the sensitive 
sole coming tlirough was exposed to the 
ground. I shod him according to William 
Kussell and he has improved slowly ever 
since. His heels are in good shape ; the 
frog has a spongy appearance, but the 
proper shape and size; the sole has the 
right cup sliape nearly to the toe, just 
about the natural size of the foot,whereas 
before it was deranged. From the quar¬ 
ters, is the line or portion of the old dead 
hoof which remains turned out and flat. 
Wliat I desire is to grow the hoof in sliape 
again and get the old dead hoof off. Will 
some of my brother smiths tell me how to 
do this ? G. Clark. 

Corns and Quarter-cracks.—I should 
like to give my ideas on contracted feet, 
quarter cracks and what are wrongly 
called corns. With regard to the latter, I 
firmly believe tliat they are not corns, but 
what shall we call them ? In the first 
place, these so-called corns are sores or 
ulcers, which are ordinarily caused by 
contraction. You rarely see one of tliem 
in a foot that is not contracted. When 
tlie foot narrows up to such an extent 
that the hoof crowds the wings or sides of 
the pedal bone in the foot, a sore follows, 
although they are not always visible. Tlie 
horse shows a narrowing of the foot. Next 
the animal stubs his toe, then steadily 
gets worse all the time. After a time 
those red spots are seen which you call 
corns, but you have no more right to call 
them corns than you have a right to call 
an orange a pumpkin, and further yon 
cannot cure by burning or cutting them 
out. First you must remove the cause. 
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In regard to qnarter-omoks. After a 
horse has had a gathering or pus in the 
foot and the openii^ takes place, and the 
opening is x)erpendicnlar, yon have what 
is called a qnarter-crack« Yon can never 
cure this until the canse is removed, and 
to do this the anatomy of the foot mnst 
be thoronghly understood. It is possible 
that some of the toe cracks and qnarteiv 
cracks do oome from a cut or a ct^. In 
order to remove the canse of all this 
trouble, yon mnst shoe with either toe 
dijis or thin flat shoes or else with bar 
shoes, so that the frog can do the work 
that natore intended it to do. Many 
horses can do a lot of hard work on the 
farm and on the road with no shoes at all. 
Mr. T. J. Lemsford is right when he says: 
*‘If yon know how to shoe in one {dace, 
yon Imow how in another,’* but 1 say if 
yon do not know the anatomy of the foot, 
yon do not know how to shoe the foot in 
any place. G. W. Kenyon. 

Rubber Tiring—Referring to the re¬ 
quest of Mr. J. H. Jensen for information 
about applying rubber tires, it seems to 
me to enter upon this subject fully would 
require considerable space. Briefly, get 
the circumference of the wheel first. 
There must be six or eight inches allowed 
for compression, so that it will be neces¬ 
sary to get a strip of rubber about that 
much longer than the wheel measure. 
Trim the ends so that it is a trifle shorter 
on the bottom, which will cause the top 
of the ends to be closed first, makes a bet¬ 
ter joint and prevents an opening at the 
top. The most important part is getting 
the tires on tight. The b^t method for 
doing this is the screw ix>wer, which most 
machines for the purpose are snpidied 
with. EAch machine h^ all the parts re¬ 
quired for the process and differ with 
every make. Some compress the rubber 
on both sides for closing the joint. I pre¬ 
fer one side. I use a No. 18 soft wire, 
taking four pieces about ten inches long, 
bending them in the middle and plac¬ 
ing them on or around the tire where the 
compression is to be i>nt. For closing the 
joint I use a screw attached to these 
wires. 

There are several methods for brazing 
—electricity, gas and gasoline, the latter 
being tlie l^st for small shops. 1 recom¬ 
mend the Turner torch, made by the 
Turner Brass Works, 63 North Franklin 
Street, Chicago, HI. In brazing, some 
men use sleeves or collars, and pl^e them 
so as not to come directly opposite each 
other, as to do so will canse a bunch and 
wear at that place. A lap braze is also 
often used. Scarf the end of the wire 
with a file. Care mnst be taken to ^t a 
neat fit, but not to ^t the wires too tight. 
If you get them too close there will not be 
snmcieut brass between the wires to get 
them to hold. 

I have used the West Cold Tire Setter. 
Not knowiim what kind of machine Mr. 
Jensen has 1 cannot advise, but jnve the 
ideas as above mentioned. S. £. Thomas. 

Removing Bolts from an Engine Foun- 
dation.—Referring to the problem which 
I gave in the IK^mber issue of The 
American Blacksmith for my brother 
smiths to think about, I will now tell 
how I solved it and removed the broken 
2^-inch bolts from the foundation of the 
engine. The figure is printed herewith 
to ^ow the foundation bolts which were 
broken, and which had to be removed. It 
was ea^ to remove the nut at the top 
part, as it had broken where it was welded 
^ tightenii^ the bolts on the bed-plate. 
®ie first thing that I did was to take a 
Ji-inch hexagonal bar of steel and make a 
chisel-bar of it. With this I cut some of 


the cement from around the bolts for a 
couple of inches. I then took a piece of 
2^-inch pixie and flared it on the end, so 
that I could drive it over the bolts. After 
doing this I cut the pixie off level with the 
hole at the top of the foundation. I then 
took a twist drill, welded a jAeoe to it 
and made the other end to fit the ratchet, 
as it would be imxxissible to drill it the 
way it was broken. I will tell you how 
I made the drill stay in the center. First 
I made a collar the size of the pil>e inside 
and then drilled a hole in the collar the 
same size as the one that I drilled the 
bolts. Putting the collar on the bottom 
of the drill, and making one for the top 
so as to hold it steady, I then drilled it 
five or six inches deep and tapxied it out to 
1^-inches the same way as it was drilled. 
Next I took a 1^-inch thread end and 
made a big eye-bolt out of it, screwing 
the eye-bolts in the bolts which were 
tapxied out, and fastening a 10-ton elec¬ 
tric crane on. the eye bmts, pulled them 
out. It took all the crane could do for 
they were tight, as the thread was pulled 
flat. Geo. Gardner. 

Welding Flues—In the January num¬ 
ber, A. G. Ottoson asks for information 
regarding the welding of flues. I shall try 
to tell him how I have welded them suc¬ 
cessfully. He probably wants to weld a 
short x^ece to the one end. He should 
first make a few tools, one for scarfing. 
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one for welding on, and a tool to use as a 
hammer, as he mnst do the welding in the 
fire. Having a small fire, take a short 
piece of or 8-inch round iron or wood, 
set it upri^t in the fire and pack wet coal 
all around it tight. Then lifting the xuece 
of iron out, he will have a sm^ hole for 
his fire. After the x>ieces are scarfed, put 
them together and place in the fire. It is 
necessary to have good coke to feed the 
fire. He must keep turning his flue in the 
fire all the time to keep it from burning 
full of pin holes, using a little white sand. 
When it comes up to a welding heat he 
should take his long light hammer and tap 
it lightly in the fire ^1 around the lip, going 
around it a couple of times. T^ing it 
out quickly, he should slip it over the 
little mandrel he has on the anvil and fp 
over with a top swage and hammer. He 
should have help on this, as it must be 
done very quickly. After he has them 
welded, he can put a wooden plug in the 
end nearest the weld and fill the flue with 
cold water, and if the water does not 
sweat through at the weld, he has TOt a 
good one that will stand 140 x)oundB of 
cold water test. I welded forty 2-inch 
flues a few months ago in this way for a 
traction engine boiler, and they all stood 
the test after they were put in. I shall 
now describe the tools. 

A is a hammer made out of ^-inch round 
iron with the end bent over and the face 
rounded a little. It should be about thirty 
inches long. B is a tool to put in the 


anvil hole for scarfing the flues. 0 is a 
mandrel to put in the anvil hole to slip the 
flue over to swage it. When bringing 
it out of the fire it should be small enough 
to allow the flue to go over it eas^, as it 
has to be done quickly. D and E show 
the flue in xxisition for welding. The rest 
is very simxile. Wm. H. Katherman. 

Making Plow Shares.—Seeing so many 
different methods of howto ix^e a new 
plow-^are in the colnmns of The Amer¬ 
ican Blacksmith, we shall give you our 
way, and let us say right here to all who 
wiU try it, they will wonder why they 
were so long in not making them that 
way before. We do not wi^ to criticise 
any one or his method, for a good me¬ 
chanic can make one any of the ways 
enumerated, but after usiim nearly aXi 
these methods, we think the following the 
easiest and quickest: 

First get an Ideal plow clamp. It is 
cast in a triangular shape to slip over the 
Xxiint of blank and land&de x^iint. It has 
a set screw that screws down on to the 
blank, likewise one from the bottom tliat 
screws up against the landside. There is 
a tongue cast on the inside that ^oes be¬ 
tween the blank and landside x>omt just 
a little ahead of the set screws, that,when 
tightened up, will press them together 
hm*der at the heel than elsewhere. You 
will find them advertised and listed in al¬ 
most any catalogue. 

Now supxxising you have your clamp, . 
which will not cost more than 76 cents, 
fit your landside xxiint to the plow and fit 
it right, leaving about ^ of an inch below 
the bottom of the frog and corresx>onding 
nicely with the curve of the frog on the 
top. You should be very careful to have 
the bevel on the top side, so that the 
blank will touch alike inside and out, or 
in welding it will be apt to turn over 
toward the side which they do not touch. 
Of course you must fit the back end so it 
will, when back against the landside plate, 
throw the x^oint in exact line with the 
bottom of the landside proxier. 

Now that it is all fitted, we will clamp 
it to the x>low by means of a clamp or 
Xiair of tongs, and proceed to fit the blank 
so that it lines up with the landside nicely 
and down on the top in good sliape from 
the XMiint of the heel. We always dress 
up the xxiint of blank in good shape to be 
turned back on the underside of the xxiint, 
but leaving it straight until welded to the 
bar. Now put your Ideal clamp on as 
near the xxiint as yon can and tighten up 
set screws, letting about ^ or J^-inch of 
the blank jiroject over the landside xxiint 
all the way down the side. By all means 
have a good fire, for this is highly essen¬ 
tial to imtke a weld on this cla^ of work. 
We use borax and plenty of it. Plow 
steel will stand a high heat, provided you 
have plenty of borax on it. Heat slowly 
at back end or heel as far as your heat 
will reach from the comer, and we want 
to emphasize comer, for this is where they 
always break loose first. Therefore get a 
good clean heat on that xiart. Then weld 
with a light hammer, having a long 
handle, and don’t strike too heavily. Be 
quick and hammer down along the top as 
lar as the heat reaches. Then while it is 
yet hot turn the back of the share up and 
uxiset the edge (which we left out over 
the landside xxiint) until it is nice and 
even with the landside. This upsetting 
raises the comer and leaves it in much 
better shaxie than when rounding, as it is 
so common in most lays made in country 
shoxis. Remove your clamp and continue 
the process until the xxiint is reached, 
makhig sure your weld is solid as you go 
down, for you will be sure to get the bar 
out of shaxie if you attempt a heat back 
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of where yon welded, on account of its 
expanding from hammering in the middle 
when both ends are solid. When welding 
down the top, hold the share so that it 
rests hardest on the edge of the anvil next 
to yon. This will prevent the point from 
turning up. Turn the point bfUJk under 
and weld, and let it cool. Mark and drill 
with a little draw. If you have an emery 
do your grinding first. After grinding 
and" ^lisliing you will have a 30 b to be 
proud of. H. J. Dubbs & Son. 

An Interesting Letter from Canada— 
I am one of the oldest blacksmiths in 
Southern Manitoba. I commenced to work 
at the trade in 1855 and am still able to 
shoe horses, and have shod many oxen in 
my early days. I have had to make the 
shoes and the nails also, and became so 
expert tliat I could make a horseshoe in 
one heat ready for calking, and I could 
make five horse nails in one heat. You can 
imagine how hard we blacksmiths had to 
work in those days. I was healthy and 
strong, or else I could not liave stc^ it. 
I am still working every day. I wish to 
give my experience on center and quarter- 
cracks in horses* feet. I tried clipped slices 
and a bolt across to draw the foot together, 
but it did not prove successful. I then 
tried a plate fitted over the crack, fastened 
with fine screws, and it jiroved a failure 
tdso. I then tried.another plan, the only 
one which I could make a success. This 
was on a center crack. Cut a groove on each 
side of the crack deep enough, so that you 
could spring the quick with the point of 
your knife, leaving a bar of hoof on both 
sides of the crack, sufficient to bear one 
or two stitches with soft tough wire well 
twisted to draw the crack together. Then 
cut crack across between hair and hoof 
with a flat bar made sharp and hot and 
there will be no bleeding. Weakening the 
wall of the foot in this way stops the 
spring or working of the crack and it 
starts at once to grow down solid. I al¬ 
ways use an ointment of tar and grease to 
he^ and take away the soreness. I have 
never failed with this treatment, and will 
guarantee it. I have read your journal 
carefully for the last year and a half, and 
I thought I would give you my experience 
on split feet, as an old timer, though I am 
still \villiug to learn. Wm. J. Johnston. 

A Letter from Maine—I read with much 
interest the different opinions of men re¬ 
garding smith work. Some of the kinds 
of work are out of my line and do not in¬ 
terest me much, others I criticise, and 
many of them I profit by. 

The article in the December number by 
W. L. G., with regard to cranky custom¬ 
ers, was r^ly good. I suppose most smitlis 
have such. I think Mr. B. B. Mallory is 
making himself too much work, according 
to his writing in the February issue as to 
the welding of axles. I simply scarf them, 
tike a good clean heat and put them to¬ 
gether, using Climax Welding Compound 
on the scarf. A welding compound is 
good for notliing unless it is put between 
the parts to be welded (except for tlie 
borax that may be in it). I weld sleigli- 
shoes and carriage-spring in the same 
way. K any comer or lip should fail to 
weld, I take another heat with a little 
borax. 

I regard toe-clips as of no use what¬ 
ever, and do not use them unless urged to 
by customers. Side-clips are also bad, as 
they hold the foot too tight. 

I wish to thank Mr. C. S. Simmons for 
his hint on tools. I have the bolt-holder 
and have used it for years, but did not 
know what to name it. I called it my 
“ grabber,” but shall adopt this new name 
of “ LaCrrippe,” which is better. 


Noticing the account of the folding cart 
body, I thought I would give my plan. 
I make a flat body with four stake irons 
on each side. I then fit my stakes to the 
irons, leaving them as high as I want the 
box. I fasten the side-board to the stakes. 
Putting on a rail of hardwood about two 
inches wide, I place cleats on the forward 
end, so that the end board will slip in,and 
have the back board held by two iron rods 
running through the top rail, and the sill 
without nuts. My wagon-body can easily 
be taken apart. The sills are fastened to 
the rocker with two bolts, and behind I 
have an eye bolt in the sill and a pin in 
the back side of the axle stock, so that to 
remove this box you have only to take out 
two bolts in the rocker, slip out the ends 
and sides, slide the floor back a little smd 
it is all ap^ ready to pack away. I use 
no stakes in bolster,or rocker. 

Mr. A. Bruton’s device for a post drill 
is all right.. I fllxed my drill that way 
yea rs ago and find it very convenient. 
We benefit each other by mentioning these 
things in The American Blacksmith. 
I invented a helper by putting an iron, as 



AN INGENIOUS FORM OF HELPER. 


shown in the illustration, on the side of the 
anvil. The middle piece is a brace to liold 
it up. Spring the ends into the holes in 
each end of the anvil and you will find it 
handy to hold up irons which are to be 
welded. It is easily removed and put 
away when not in use. Wm. P. Davis. 

Power in the Shop — A Kentucky 
Smith’s Experience—Father was a black¬ 
smith, and at his death had been a smitli 
and woodworkman for about fifty years. 
He had four sous, of whom I was the sec¬ 
ond, and we boys had to work in the shop 
from the time we were big enough to 
stand upon a horseshoe nail box to strike. 
My oldest brother was very apt, and when 
he was seven years of age he could make 
a good wrought nail, and would forge the 
rod to make it out of by taking two half 
horseshoes and welding them up. He 
could also make a good hook and staples. 
At the age of eighteen he could do any¬ 
thing that came into our shop. 

After alternating between the farm and 
the blacksmith shop, I settled in Cliris- 
tiansburg, Ky. The shops are tolerably 
close around here, and the sliape that you 
can buy your material in is so nearly just 
what you want, that it is e.xi)ensive to 
have an extra man. But there is some 
work that a man cannot do very well by 
himself. I had a good run of work, more 
on my father’s reputation than my own, 
and I could not do it all. I could not af¬ 
ford to have a regular liand and could not 
get a good smith when I needed one, so I 
decided that an engine was what I needed. 

I first endeavored to find out something 
about gasoline engines. Now, I had 
never run an engine of any sort, but soon 


found out that machine shops would throw 
out gas engines and go back to steam for 
first one cause and then another, so I con¬ 
cluded to get a small steam engine. I 
talked the matter over with a friend who 
had a small engine which he let me have 
on trial, but the boiler had been tom to 
pieces. I got Ms engine, two by three- 
inch cylinder, and ordered a boiler. After 
getting the boiler, I found that my engine 
would not pull my grindstone, but would 
pull my blower all right. If it had been 
good for nothing else, and I could not 
liave done any better, I would have fired 
up eve^ day just for that much. I had 
an engineer come and look at it and he 
said the piston head had worn until it 
wasted more steam than it used, and it 
was so made that it had no cylinder ring 
and there could be none put on it. 

Another friend then came to my rescue 
and told me of a second-hand engine that 
he thought would pull anything that I 
would need. TMs was a 2 ^ x 4-inch cyl¬ 
inder. When I put it in and fired up, I 
tried it on my rough machines tliat were 
home-made, and with sixty pounds jires- 
sure I could run my grindstone, drill, fire 
and wood lathe at one and the same time. 
Now I could get up steam and run all day 
with never more tlian one bushel of coal 
and often lialf a bushel—the Imhter the 
work the less fuel. I put in a Thompson 
tuyere iron, so I could have as large or as 
small a fire as I wanted. I also put in a 
small emery stand, two 6 -inch wheels ahd 
rigged up a band saw. At first I had 
some trouble, owing to my inexperience, 
but today I don’t tMnk there is another 
shop in our county with such a tli^ in 
it, and I have never had a man see it, but 
said it is undoubtedly the best thing he 
lias ever seen. 

Some will ask how about horses that 
come to be shod. I never had a horse 
mind tlie engine as much as they do the 
rattle or popping sound of the valves of 
an old bellows. I would not be without it 
for a ^ood helper, if he would agree to do 
what it does for his board, because in the 
first place he could not do the woik and 
he would cost so much more that in two 
years you could save and put in a new 
engine. If I want a light fire. I can get it 
and no matter how hard a blast 1 desire. 
I am able to obtain the same, and can keep 
it up as long as desired. If a wheel comes 
in, I have twenty-three different patterns 
for different heights and you can see 
the stock it saves to be able to cut your 
rims from timber as quickly as you can 
lay it off. I can rip a plow beam in five 
minutes or a pair of waron hounds as 
quickly as a man can make up his mind 
to start on them. I have ground enough 
plow points in the last thr^ years to pay 
for my coal to say nothing about what it 
has saved my patrons, and to say they do 
not appreciate this advantage would be 
doing them an injustice. 

If you have never had an engine in your 
shop, it is just because you don’t know the 
good of one and the small expense neces¬ 
sary to keep it up. I have only had to buy 
one thing and that was an emery stand. 
I have fitted up the rest myself, and you 
could do the same. No man can have an 
engine and not learn to use it. . I could 
write one hundred pages and still not tell 
half the possibilities of power in a shop in 
the hands of a good blacksmith. 
say nothing about a gas or gasoline engine, 
for I know nothing except as stated in the 
first part of this letter, and you can’t help 
but be pleased with steam. I know that 
it is cheaper than hand and a great dew 
more satisfactory. If what I have said 
will help any one, I am glad to be of ser¬ 
vice to my trade. N. M. Scofield. 
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Prices Current —Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers* 
stock. Buffalo, N. Y., April 27,1906, and are sub¬ 
ject to change. No variations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices, except on the bolts and nuts, are 
per hundred pounds. On bars and fiats prices 
nre in bundle lots. 

Bsrs—Common Iron and Soft Steel, 
in., round or square; Iron, 13.10; Steel, 12.90 
in.. “ •* “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

fS in., “ 2.60 “ 2.40 

Plata—Bar and Band. 

^ X I in., Iron.12.60; SteeL.12.40 

4M6xl^ln.. •* .2.60; “ .-.2.60 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

^in. “ “ . 4.60 

Win., “ “ .- 4.80 

S X 1 In. 4.80 

. 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

Por No. 1 shoe, in.18.40 

Por No. 2 shoe, W x % in. 8.00 

For No. 3 shoe, % X % in. 2.90 

Por No. 4 shoe, %xji in. 2.90 

Toe Calk SteeL 

}^x^in. and larger....88.60 

Spring Steel. 

^ to 1W in.Rounds.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible 18.00 
to 6 m. by No. 4 

j^uge to ^in.Flat8 “ 4.00, “ 6.00 

Carriage Bolts. TNet Price per Hundred). 

^ x2 in.10.64 %x2Wrn.|6.82 

S xmn.K . .-S? 


W x2}^in.68 

W x8 in.. .62 ^6 ii 

.^16x2 in.66 ^4 ii 

.6-16x8 in.76 Hx6 ii 

Tire Bolts. (Net Price per ] 
:8-16 X IWin.10.18 x l^in 


;x2Win.10.82 

^^in.96 

x4 in. 1.70 

xO in. 2.10 

e per Hundred). 

: IHin. 90.2SU 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 




NICHOLSON. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TMC 





FILES m RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven, 


B-16x2 in.- .21 Wx2 in.3lW 

.8-16x8 in.- .27 gxS in.37^ 

Hot Pressed Nuts, (Blanks) 

W in.10.09 lb. net 

^in.06 “ “ 

7-16 in.05 - “ 

H in.04 7-10 “ 

Note.— Base prices for most common sizes are 
listed above. Should subscribers desire net prices 
upon other sizes than those given, same will be 
pu blished in following issues. _ 

CUMMINGS & EMERSON. 
Blacksmith and Wagon Rakers' Supplies, 
pe:oria. ill. , 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for sale advertisements, situations 
•and help wanted, twenty-five cents a line. Send 
ceish with order. No insertions of less than two 
lines accepted. 

FOR SALR .—A good shop, half acre of land, 
six miles from the anthracite coal fields, shop 
24 X 40. Write for terms. 

A. L. MERITHEW, South Canaan, Wayne Co., Pa. 


Over 20f000 Sets Sold solo^mvh 


Mrl ^ “SPRING” brake BLOCKS ^ 

For Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

12 Sizes for Tires from % in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 
[%^ll ^*^^^‘***^ fitting these blocks adapted to either 

1^— i| Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

®55iXlVN™i£!S!* FISHKfLL-ON-nUDSON, N. Y., U. S. A. 



FOR SALB—VLy shop and tools complete. 
Best location in Central Illinois; no competition; 
cause for selling—owner wishes to retire from 
blacksmithing. For particulars, address 

T. E. LARSON, Box 46. Porduo. III. 


WANTBD.—iL partner who understands the 
wagon manufacturing business thoroughly. 
Must have from 110,000 to 820,000 to put in the 
business. Address, 

HENRY MILLER, Calmar, Iowa. 


fTAiYTJIB.—We invite applications from those 
desiring steady employment, at good wages, as 
first class salesmen, machinists, wood workers, 
blacksmiths, painters and trimmers. Experi¬ 
enced men in wagon and carriage manufactur¬ 
ing. Address 

STUOEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO.. South Bond, Ind. 


FOR SALE.—Cheap. New treatise on Steel. 
Welding and Forging all the new steels, and 
welding compounds for same. Also Thermite 
welding explained, with seventy-five new steel 
worldly methods and recipes. Also two-colored 
scientific Tool Tempering Charts, A and B. All 
the above for one dollar. Samples free. Anyone 
having bought my recipes can have the new 
treatise for 26 cents in stamps. 

_W. M. TOY, SIdnoy, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OFPORTUNITT-A rare 
chance to enrage in a general Blacksmith, Car¬ 
riage and Jobbing Business, including a line of 
carriage wood and material kept in stock for 
sale. The business may be enlarged or contracted 
to suit purchaser, as may be desired. Established 
by me fifty years ago. In one of the most desir¬ 
able and central stands. Terms will be made 
very liberal if desired, by small monthly pay¬ 
ments tn addition to rent. Stock and tools at a 
•discount from appraisal. 

0. J. GREENLEAF. Portsmouth, N. H. 


■^(j^’STIRE BOLT WRENCHES 

The most CONVENIENT Wrench for NEW or OLD Work A 


Will save Its cost many times in one season 

Will put on or take off QUICKLY tV, i and -ft Nuts 


For sale by all Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers, or will be sent to any part 
of U. S. prepaid for . . . 


$ 1.25 



Miller Wrench Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 


IVT— iiO rVMffo Fitting Silver A Deminz’s and Prentice Blacksmiths' 
XX^ Jii/XTXlS Drill Presses. Nos.land 2, wnh Shankt yi inch Olinwter. 

All Drills 7-82 inch and larger are 6 inches entire length. 




-- — — • — ~ maeers of ■■ 

INCREASE TWIST AND CONSTANT ANCLE DRILLS, REAMERS, CHUCKS, 
MILLING CUTTERS, MANDRELS, TAPER PINS, GAUGES, COUNTERBORES, 
MILLS,SCREW PLATES, TAPS, DIES, SOCKETS, SLEEVES, and Special Tools, 

Write for Catalog^ie. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., 
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SPECIAl 


•FHE edition of "The Villara Smithy" Is 

limited. While they last we make 
the following epeolal offer^ 

For $1.00 we wni send— 

The American BlaokamitK for 
one year, 

A Copy of The Village Smithy/* 
and 

A Premium—A Hoof Knife or a 
Pocket Level. 


'J'HIS is to induce Blacksmiths. Horseshoers 
and Wheelwrights, who do not know Thb 
American Blacksmith, to become acquainted 
with the paper and read it regularly 

DO NOT MISS 
“The VHIaSe Smltky” 

|T IS a beautiful and faithful reproduction in 
twelve colors of a valuable picture painted 
expressly for us by Raphael Beck. A handsome 
picture for framing. If not a subscriber, take 
advantage of the above liberal offer while it 
lasts. Send $1.00 now so you won’t miss 
"The Village Smithy." 

And You Get Your Choice 
of Two Ptemlums— 

A strong, serviceable Farrier's Hoof 
Knife. Crucible Steel and Bone 
Handle. 

OR 

A Handy and Dandy 3H>lnch Pocket 
Bench Level. Neat and Useful. 


Noth.—S end us two new subscribers and (ret a 
serviceable gold fountain pen as a premium. 
Include vour own name as one if notalready 
a subscriber. 

A copy of Thb Villagb Smithy, carefully 
packed in a pasteboard tube, will be tent 
prepaid to any address, together with a 
sample copy of THB AMERICAN BLACK* 
SMITH, for as cents 


TwNrannd 

is the biggest dollar's worth that goes 
into your shop. Twenty pages of solid 
reading matter guaranteed each month 
from the brightest wrltersof thecraft. No trade 
puffs or stale clippings. Read on page 151, 
what we are doing for the craft. We are going 
to get 30,000 subscribers this year—will you 
be one of them ? 


^^HEN sending subscriptions, state pre* 
mium desired. Send money by Regis> 
tered Letter. Express Order. Stamps, or Money 
Order, but not checks. 


ComiMiny 

P.0.Dr.wK974 BuffalO. N. Y. 

U.S.A. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 

Clark Manxifactiiring Company, of 
Moline, Hi., inform us that tney have 
jnst placed npon the market the emery 
stand which is illnstrated herewith, and 
which contains many novel features of in¬ 
terest. One of the features consists in the 

X rests, which 
can be raised, 
Towered or set 
at any angle to 
the face of the 
wheel, which 
is a great con¬ 
venience for 
plow grinding 
work, m shops 
where there 
is power an 
emery mnder is of g^t service for plow 
and tool grinding. This firm makes the 
stand in two sizes, one of 200 pounds to 
carry two wheels up to 16 inches diameter 
and two inches thick, and a smaller one 
weighing 60 ponnds and which carries two 
wheels np to ten inches diameter and 
inches face. Directions for nuking polish- 
ing wheels are included with the stand. 

The Chapman Portable Forge Works, 
MarceUus, Mich, (see ad. on p^e IX) 
have issued sever^ attractive circulars 
regarding their latest patterns of grinding 
machines and forges. They are free for 
the asking and those interested would do 
well to write. This company is also per¬ 
fecting a gas engine possessing many ex¬ 
cellent features. 

A folder from H. S. Bossart & Co., 
I^ttsburg, Pa., is devoted to “ Curine,” a 
remedy for Si»vins, Curbs, Ring Bone, 
Splints, Sprung Knee, Sprung Tendons, 
Navicular Disease, Thoroughpms, etc. A 
long list of testimonials is added. 

The Standard Ball Axle Works of Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., send a neat little folder, deal¬ 
ing with the Standard Ball Axle, and 
specifying the ^many advantages which 
are claimed for it. lliese may he summed 
up by the following adjectives—^noiseless, 
self-piling, dust proof, clean, strong and 
convenient. 



Size 13x20 ins. 
Weight 50 lb«. 
Depth 3H ins. 


A BLACKSMITH’S FRIFND 

Saves coal and time: can g^et a lon^ or short fire from 9 to 14 
Inches—meets all demands—Ask your jobber for them. If he 
can’t supply you, write to us direct. Catalogue free. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Thompson Tuyere Iron Co., 




Send 

de- VUL 

scriptive cir- 
cular an<l price 
list. We guarantee 
to save you 50 per 
cent on your tool steel 
work or iiion-y refunded. 

Agents wanted. 

The Ray Automatic Mach. Co , 

9 Water St., CLKVHLAND, OHIO. 



CUT SHOWS A 

No* 5 Combined Ptmeh and Shear 

^ ^ with 12-in. throat for 

p punching A iu*i and» 

¥1 11^ IS-in-bladSorcutting 

^ metal, 2 x 

I BHifciii ^in.bar8,%in.roTmd, 

weight 5m lbs. Made 
TlTff I nlWiM ii^ u different slkes, 
from 240 to 2,200 Ibe. 
11 make a specialtv 

ri| 11 of shears, punches ana 

I 11 rolls. Tools for shear- 

li • ing, punching and 

IL bending sheet metal, 

barironandanglairon 

BERTSCH 6, CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY. IND., V. S. A. 


“R. Nushet’s Special Steel” 

CAe Original Air-Hardening Sleet 

•na STILL UNAPPROACHABLE In tfeneral •xoellenee. 

Thirty Years’ Experience in Engineering Works in all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is In every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 


YET HiANUEACTURED 

Uniformity of Quality in Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel, Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet's Special Steel into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


Mushefi HICH-STBB'D Steel. 

If a fast-cutting steel Is required, this Is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
work than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
"Cracking" so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 

are manufactured onb^by** SAMUEL OSBORN & CO, 'nssiitfiaiir" 


Sole Represeatatives la the Halted States, Caaada aad Mexlce t 

B. M. JOJ^ES t3L CO. 

159 DeyMnUte St.. BOSTON. 143 liberty St, NEW YORIL 
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Weber 


..OUR NEW. . 
CATALOGUE 


Jiist out — gives much 
interesting and valuable 
information about gas en¬ 
gines. Also over 100 en- 
aorsements of the W bber 
from blacksmiths and 
others. It should be in 
the hands of every black¬ 
smith, wood-worker and 
shop owner. FRBE. Send 
postol for it. 


The Horsepower WEBER JUNIOR as it appears at work 


The Junior is shipped (crated) with all fixtures attached ready to set up and run, requiring no pipe fitting or connections—it 
is Horizontal not Vertical. A horizontal engine is stiffer, safer, stronger and will last longer than any vertical engine on earth. 


QU/l 1^4 NTEE WKBER engines to be of the very 

beat material and workmanship, and 
agree to replace any defective part, F. O. B., 
our own works, without cost for two years. We 
guarantee fuel consumption and Interchange- 
ability of parts. We guarantee the speed to be 
steady. WEBER GASOLINE ENGINES oper¬ 
ate on one-tenth of one gallon of gasoline per 
_ horsepower per hour. 


5RR 


This is another Blacksmith specialty we are building that is proving most 
satisfactory* Has electric and tube igniters^ gasoline pump* underground tank* 
sensitive governor and all latest improvements. 


aUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY O. K. 


EVERY ENGINE CRITICALLY TESTED BEFORE SHIPMENT. 


other sizes up to 300 H. P. in Engines and Hoists. 


6 H. P. WEBER. 

Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. 

Weber Qas 

P. O. BOX, V 1114. 


PRICES 


owing to our exceptional facilities and the large 
quannties going through our factory, we are able 
to make the prices, like the engine. 


ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER : 


Every User of a WEBER is an Endorser. 


and Gasoline Engine Co. 


^KANSAS CITY, MO. 


-rrfkfk WEBER JUNIOR ENGINES 

/ OvAi/ ARE IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
- ■ — WORLD GIVING SATISFACTION. 


4 Q Years keeping everlastingly at it has developed the 
A ^ to its high state of perfection* * * * * 


WEBER ENGINES 

Are in use In EVERY State in the U. S. and in every 
foreign country. 
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In its Fonrtli Year,witliover60,000 in use 


T he No. 400 BLOWER 
in fact,, is known not 
only to all the blacksmiths 
who have used it, but TO 
ALL THE JOBBERS AS 
THE BLOWER WHICH 
HAS COMPLETELY 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
BLACKSMITH FIRES OF 
THE WORLD. It is un¬ 
questionably the marvel of 
the century, and there is 
NO MORE COMPARI¬ 
SON between any other 
METHOD OF PRODUC¬ 
ING HAND BLAST and 
that of THE No. 400 
CHAMPION, THAN 
BETWEEN THE OLD 
MAIL COACH OF THE 
PLAINS AND THE 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS 
OF THE PRESENT. The 
one is of the Past, the other, 
the No. 400, is of the Pres¬ 
ent. The only Blower, in 
brief, that can meet the 
high standard requirements 
of this intelligent age—an 
age that has never been 
equaled or even approach¬ 
ed, in the matter of me¬ 
chanical discovery, since 
the world began. 


I "HE No. 400 Champion 
^ Steel Blowers and 
Steel Forges are now 
backed by over 60,000 of 
the staunchest friends the 
world has ever known. The 
fact that many of these 
friends are the mechanical 
brains of this great and 
prosperous nation gives 
the No. 400 Blower a back¬ 
ing of intelligence that no 
other tool can boast, and 
we thus furnish as our best 
reference, as we always 
before have done, the great 
army of users of the No. 
400 who are now scattered 
in every nook and corner 
of this great land; and 
these can in one moment 
tell you more of the time¬ 
saving, labor-saving, and 
money-making qualities of 
this great Blower than we 
could if we wrote volumes 
on the subject. 


Write for 1903 228-paee Cata¬ 
logue illustrating several entirely 
new tools which we predict will 
as completely revolutionize their 
respective work in the black¬ 
smith shop as the No. 400 
Blower already has done, in con¬ 
nection with the largest and most 
up-to-date line of Lever and 
Crank Blowers and Forges. 
Blacksmith Post Drills. Screw- 
plates, Tire Benders. Tire 
Shrinkers and Welders. Power 
Blowers, etc., manufactured un¬ 
der one control in the world. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 

No. 100 


Hearth, 33^x46 Inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over ail, 54 inches. 


J^eliable 

Qur Choice TO 
Your ChoiceJ 
y^merlca’s Choice 
|[^eads fhem Aj! 


Tbe 

ROYAL FIRE POf 


HANDSOMUT: B«mm itt ooo- 
Amga ti (TinjMtrtosl, KttneUr* 
UdbMBtlfaL 

SIMPLEST! BmoM ba omh uid 
eoloian siaad (I puu oalj) ta aboet all 
tbM« la a( IL 

BE^ST I Baoanaa mad# at tba baat ma- 
tonal, br Um baat wortnaa aad baat 
Bacbanioal aapartaitoa that oan ba obUlaad. 


SUPERIOR POINTS. 

No Belta. do Ootchaa. do Rachtto. 

Dm blowar oaaa narillatoa od ita bcDiloc, pon&lt> 
tlD( Doaa of caaa to potat down or out or up. aa 
may ba datorad ; aMUBg aay aafla of blow ptpe, 
tharaby aarloc ona aibow aad 10 per cant, of blaat 
ftooa; bato d aa aalnabla room oecaplad by other 
blowan. 

Tba crmak taraa forward or backward, aa ralta 
tba oparatar. 

Tba gaan an Fboaphor Bitaiao and Steal, cat oa 
tha moat a ci aotilto prtacipla: they ara flat, and 
otraldhi cut (do apinl or worm saan); which 
combtnad with Steal Shafta aad CompoaiUan Baar* 
iag» made and amamblad parfbctly, ma noiaeleaa, 
aad makea thia tha baat blowar la tha world. 

Tba Oaar Oaaa la oil ti|^t and doat proof, parmlt- 
tiog gaaia to ran In a bath of olL 

Tha Blaat la vary poworfnl, and aa poaitiaa aad 
ataady aa a power blower, and takea leaa labor to 
oparato thaa otbato. Tba after blaat la atroog aad 
laatin*. 

,J_'. Tha Colnmn 
Stand aad Iron 
Baaegivaaeolid. 

noa-tiambllnc 
fonndarioB 
Tbaroomit takea 
le laaa than 
other blowar. 


It i>r the fcefcj^ 


built that 
plea>se>s 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfga Co. First*Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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Will find 
this Steel 
Rule fust 
wh&t they need. We send it post* 
paid for 50 cents. V V V 


BLACKSMITHS 


THE LS.STARRETT. CO. 


ATHOL,MASS, 


Catalogue of Fine Tools Free. 


2 feet long, ^ Inches wide, folding In middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


Steel StampSi 


Prentiss Patcnt Vises 

V- t/3fr8 

URCCST LINC IN THE WORLD 
JlLUJTRATtO-CATAlOSUP • FREE 

pRe^iss Vise C« 

44 BARCLAY Sr. NbmYoriv 


Steel Letters and Figures 


Small Charge— Easy Tema. 
Railroads need tnousands of ill^tmoted 
Firemen annually. GOOD PAT and 
chance to become an Engineer. Help 
to emplosnnent on proper quaJlflca* 
tlon. hAKTicuLARs I^sx. Our 
Instruction and Beconunendation 
are Recognized by Maater 
Uechanica. 

The Railway Educational Association 

Station B. x 4 Bzooeltn. N. Y. 


Burning Brands 


Stencil Dies, Stencils, etc. 

GEO. M. NESS, Jr.s 

61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


FOOT AND HAND POWER. 


Wood Working Machinery 


We Furnish Wheels 


For Carpenters, Wagon-builders, Cabinet- 
• • Makers and Wood Workers Generally,, 


with Rubber Tires on lor 
the same price as others 
charge for re-rubbering 
old wheels. We furnish 
all sizes with steel or 

rubber tire. 

You are not prepared to 
meet competition without 
our prices. 


~ Machines for Scroll Sawing, Ripping, Cutting Off, Mitering, Rabbit- 
ting, Grooving, Gaining, Dadoing, Beading, Edging Up, 

Boring, Mortising, Tennoning, Turning, Etc., wk 

for Working Wood in any manner. 

Enterprising Mechanics are quick to see 

the Superior Merit of our Machines. 

Machines Sent on Trial, Send for Catalogue *'4." 

The Seneca Fails Nfg. Co ■ Seneca Falls, N.y! 


Write quick for catalogue 


Leather 

Aprons 


■-r PADS 

CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Revere Rubber Company 

MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, MAI 


Sold by all Jobbers 
in the united States 
and Canada. . . . 


Miniature **Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made mailed upon 
application. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills with air at each step. 

That’s what breaks concussion. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
That's what cures lameness. 


Sole Manufactuirr 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.,U.B.A. 


IMPROVED 

GOODYEAR-AKRON. 


PATHFINDER BAR 
Open. 


OPEN 

PADS 


)YEAR 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER USE 

Here are two of the old favorites you unll 
need in your business in 1903. 

If they are not the stylo you want, we have 
plenty of others. Your dealer has them or can 
get them for you. 

INSIST ON GOODYEAR PADS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


Canvas Back. 


Canvas Back. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE 6, RUBBER. COMPANY 

PAD MAKERS AKRON, OHIO 


Cb« Crescent “eneready” Plowshare 

SU.- . .... SAVES TIME, PATIENCE 

and material 

*** fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
pointfinished and fully ground 
and polished. 


Extra 
Heavy 

and Smooth ^ 

Upset Shin 

on all Plowshares. ORIGINATED and manufactured by 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. S. A 

Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares. Subsoilers, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from Solid. Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheels in all America. 


Sa^mples of LeoLther a-nd 
prices on aLpplicaLtion 


Danbury 9 Conn 
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IN THE WHITE, 
READYTO PAINT 


ADJUSTABLE 


Buffer 

Dec. si-01 


Victor 

Patented 


GEARS COMPLETE. 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery Wagons 

ALSO POR 

Jce,Brewetyand 
ITransfer Wagons 

fTHE SELLE 
GEA^ CO., 

SOUTH HIGH ST. 

^AKRON.OHIO. 

f In writing for prices give full 
r specifications and descrip- 
r tion of what Is wanted, so 
' as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. I 
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Manufacfd onty by NEVER’BREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich. 


“IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL’ 

We claim that the Bliss Hoof Cutter is the most powerful tool of its kind on the market 
iCPs By referring to the two cuts, one can see the difference between the Bliss and any tool of the double lever class. 

In the double lever class, represented by the lower cut. all the power is exerted n 

St D. tc^be dwivered to C. The distance be- ^ 

Jr - -• tween C and D is usually equal to one-third of 

thedlstance between Cand E. Thusone-third ITvma^ 
of the power developed is absolutely lost. fl. 

This class of cutter Is usually levered at 1 
the ratio of 6 to 1. one-third being lost: the ^ 

I# actual ratio is 4 to 1, to say nothing of loss by friction. 7 ^ _ 

This explains why the double lever class of cutters is not as good as the old nippers, 
which developed power at the ratio of 6 to 1 with no loss ||i|gL^ 

The Bliss Hoof Cutter Is levered at the ratio of 20 to 1, with practically no loss of power. ___ 

Therefore. “ It Is the most powerful.” ~~ 

FOR SALE BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Cx^MT Aoknt : 

J G. ROLLINS 

New VOHM AND 124 HOLBORN. 
London. C. C. 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH EXIREMONT. MASS. 


Indianapolis Bolster Spring Company 

Manufacturers of Bolster Springs, Spring Buffers and Hardware Specialties 


THB VICTOR BUFFER 

taken the place of old style rubber buffers. It 
oatlasto the vehicle iteelf, and is put on without 
the use of bolts or straps. 


KEELER CONICAL BOLSTER SPRINO 

Cheapest Bolster Spring on the market. 


INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRINO 

The only adjustable Bolster Bpring on the 
market. 


jINDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S.A.: 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

\WE art BOW ouinufacturing only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Endt. We use only the 
W beet tempered steel and tmking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably fret, from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers are of bard- 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cert, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other ahaft-eiids. the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
e broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, eo that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


r lE fine gradation in weight precludes the possibility 
of any vibration that would tend to weaken the re¬ 
paired shaft. 


Sp9ciat 
*Si£9S and 
Curtfns 
to order 
If Vasirtd 


Give os a TRIAL ORDER for a grots. This is a sure 
repeater. 










DEA-m TO HEAVES 
S^GtULTtntMd^i 


Hrwton’a Heft?*, Coagh, Dt*« 
teaperaad ladliMllM Car*. 
A Trterinaiy spccltlo hn wind, 
throat and itomaoh troable*. 
**r*af rrcoBBirndc. $1 per 
oao. i^len. mail or Kx.paid. 
Mawtoa Horae BeaiedT Co* 
t 3 ) Toledo. Ohl^ 


Trade Literature and Notes. 

The Pontiac Hardware Specialty (Com¬ 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., are the manufac¬ 
turers of a novel and useful little buggy 
attachment, which they claim will take 
up the wabble caused by worn parts, stop 
the throwing of dust and mud, make the 
buggy wheels to track perfectly, and the 
old buggy to pull at one-half the draught. 
The device is termed the extension tixle 
nut, and those who use it state that it does 
all tliat is claimed for it. 

Newton Steel Wheels, which are made 
by the Newton Steel Wheel Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ,are of novel and inter¬ 
esting construction, and the makers claim 
that they are stronger than wooden w’heels 
and give fifty per cent, more wear, to¬ 
gether with many other advantages. The 
claiui.s which are thus made for them are 
well worth investigating by those who are 
interested. This seems to be the day when 
metal is being widely substituted for 
wood, and progress is being made along 
this line to a very great degree. 

The Weber Gas & Gasoline Engine 
Company, Box V 1114, Kansas City, Mo., 
whose advertisement of 2 and 6-horse¬ 
power engines for blacksmithing purposes 
appears on page XV, call our special at¬ 
tention to their line of Weber Junior 
Pumping Engines. They state that this 
engine is the windmiirs successor, and 
that to farmers, irrigators, ranchers, etc., 
it has proven a great money saver for 
pumping water from deep and shallow 
wells for stock and home supply, opera¬ 
ting feed mills, grindstones, small thresh¬ 
ers, cream separators for dairy use, 
irrigation pumps, and in fact for all power 
applications around the farm and ranch. 
This engine is well illustrated in one of 
their late catEilogues, with interesting cuts 
showing its practical applications. 


•HELLO 

YOUS 

FEL¬ 

LERS” 


If you are look¬ 
ing for Gas 
or Gasoline 
Engines 
write us for 
our cata- 
lo^e and 
prices o n 
engines be¬ 
fore you 
place your 
order. 

We will tell you something that will surprise you. 
IJ^ to 8 H. P 2 and 4 Cycle Engines. 


Back-ifpsnrtl 
xcrew cuttini; 
1 .-rif.-.. fcK)t or power 

LATHES, made in larse 

lots with »p<*cial tools; 
swing trn inches ovrr 
Dfd. Our trn years of 
nianuactiiring small 
lathes enaMrs us to 
make a low price on a 
high grade tool. W rite 
for guarantee, circulars 
and dUcout.t. 

Carroll & Jamieson 
Machine Co. 

BATAVIA, - - - OHIO. 


BAY STATE MACHINE CO 

1211 Peach St.. BRIE. PA. 


DODGE HALEY & CO.. Boston, Mass. 

Blacksmiths’ and Carriage 
__ Makers’ Supplies. ^ 


Lennox Machine Co 


Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
and Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 


■ CNO ro* CATaLOOUK. ^ 

Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 
General Ageitts for Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. Forges and Drills. 
Phoenix Horse Shoe Co., Neversitp .Mfg. Co. Calks an«1 Tools, 
Peter Wright & Sons. Hay-Buddrn Mfg. Co. Anvils. 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE WITHOUT POWER, 
No Power so - 

HANDY 

GASOLINE 

ENGINE, 

our catalogue and ft Aw 

^note ^piit^.^^Our jW 

4 H-P. Btato " ^ 


Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits, Shaftlag, 
HaagerSt Pulleys, Belting and Emery Stands. 


power needs, if you 
nave a Steam Enipne 
give full description. 

We sometimes make " 
exchanges. 

BATES k EDMONDS MOTOR CO 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY 

tOI 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


Lansing, Mich. 


BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, 
WHEELWRIGHTS 

We arre selling a book that you will find of the greatest 
value in your shop 

Foden’s Mechanical Tables 

Giving Circumferences of Circles by ei^th inches up to 
twenty feet. Weight of Rectangular Iron, Round and Square 
Bar Iron, Angle and Sheet Iron, and other miscellaneous tables 
Neatly Bound In Cloth. Price, 50 Cents. Postage Prepaid. 

American Blacksmith Company 

Drawer 974 - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The American Gasoline 
I Engines | 


fflnira'' A^ m\ film,' 

Iw W frrju . ix American. In ^ WaI J 

IItw// Ivl/i/ traiies and crafts ll/W/ 

J there is one article 

^ whose merit is beyond i 

-- question, so that when -- 

a rival maker wishes to extol his particular kind of goods he 
says as good as So-and-So*s. In the Gasoline Engine Field the 


Hand Power Tire Setter 


AMERICAN 


get the best one made 


is at the top. It is the engine whose merit is beyond question. 
It is constructed on absolutely correct lines. If you require 
power, then you require the American Gas or Gasoline Engine. 
I- 1 An investigation of its -—--— 

A I merits will save you a ' 

I mistake in the pur- j 
chase of a power. Do | 
not buy an Engine ||f ^ 3[]i 

until you see our cata- j|9W| J® fTiH ■ 

logue, you will then W7i I w ' 

I buy the American. 


The first 
I and last 
practical 
hand power 
tire setter 


It sets tires cold, keeps the dish just right and puts a wheel in the best possible 
condition. It tightens spokes in hub and rim and all joints. 

Write for Circulars, Prices and Terms. 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINE COMPANY 

241 KENNEBEC STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO 

KEOKUK, IOWA. 
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JJONEST LINGS Before an advertisement is accepted for this Journal, careful inquiry is made conccrn- 

* ing the standing of the house signing it. Our readers are our friends and their interests 
-will be protected. As a consUnt example of our good faith in Amrkican Blacksmith advertisers, we will make good to subscribers 
loss sustained from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be notified within a month oi the transaction giving rise to 
compLaiot. This does not mean that we will concent ourselves with the settlement of petty misundersundings between subscribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 


In Rebuilt Second-hand 
■ ■ ' ' GASOLINE ENGINES 

Good as New 

Also New Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 

J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safest, lest and most 
efficient power for black¬ 
smith and wagon shof>s. 
Refinetl or crude oil used. 

Be sure and get my pric es 
and catalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St.. Boston 


LAMBERT 


Gasoline 

({pSjSjl la the reliable engine. 

No long shuKiown for 
repairs. Simple, econo- 
mical. Easy to regulate 
speed. Strong guarantee. 

_Afsnta wanted. Write for catdog. 

D.LaMRi:RT 0 AS A GASOLINE ENOllTECO., Anderson,Ind. 


OUR- GAS Opierato at the least poBsible ex- 

j _ ,, pense and jour blacksmith shop 

and Gasoline . . , . , 

is not complete without one. 

ENGINES It can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after start- 



AS NEARIY PERFECT AS CAM BE MADE is what we ciaim for our 

^ GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

These Eneines are the result of twenty years’ practical 
experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera¬ 
tion and Quality of workmanship. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

]1«FRANKM. WATKINSMFG. CO, SSS”' 



ing and will not affect your insur¬ 
ance. Our Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be famished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ¬ 
ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 

I piping, and fully guaranteed. 
$115 Cash, or $146 on Time. 


685-693 CLLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.8.A. 


“MIAMI” GAsViNE ENQINES 


THE MIDDLETOWN MACHINE CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO- 



THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD' 

ANnri 



WRITE 
FOR 
^CATALOG 
AND 


PERFECTION PRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON 5T-CHICAGO 


CIMDI iriTV IS A feature: 
OliTlJrLlvl 1 I OF OUR e:ngin£:s 



Anyone can start 
and run them. 

Superior Construction. 

Hiffti Grade 


Gas Engines 


At Reasonable Cost 


Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory. 
Write for catalogue 
and prices. Mention 
the American Black- 
.smith. 


Rumsey-Wllliams Co., st.johnsvme, n. y. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Qas and Gasoline Engfines 


2 to 150 HP. 

Horizontal and Vertical 

niTD VPDTirAT PVfrTMPQ Are specially Adapted for 
Uljlv rClViiLAL Use in Blacksmith Shops. 

Built in 2, 3 and 6 HP. Sizes. 


SCND rOR CATALOGUE 


FAIRBANKS. MORSE & COMPANY 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 


St. Loiiis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 


Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


London, Eng. 
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METAL SHINGLE ROOFING... 

With Mont roes Telescope 
Side-Lock is the best roof¬ 
ing in th e wo rld for house 
or Dam. ^“Storm proof, 
fiinsily applied. Catalogue, 
Prices and Testimonials 
free for the asking. 

Montrosa Matal Shingla Co., Canidei, 1. 1. 

The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongst Ooachbuilders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. K. BISHOP & CO., 

66 Market Street, 

Sydney, Anatralla, 



“AND DON'T YOU FORGET IT." 


Lee J. Aubry Carriage Co. 



139 Park Street 
New HeLven, Conn. 

Builders of all kinds of 

COACH CEARS 

And Forgings for the Trade 


HEARSE CARRIAGE QEAR 
WITH IRON TOP BED 


Tell US what you want, and you will 
get it. Write ua at once. 



To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobilee, Launches, Etc. 

^'Auto-Sparker 

does away entirely with alUtartin,^ 
and runiitiif^ batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can l>e at- 
tached to any eneine now nsin^ 
I batteries. Fully guaranieed. 

Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG.CO. 
33 Main 8t. Pendleton, Ind. 



Lathes and Drill Presses 

Especially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists’ 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 


SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W. 2d St. Cincinnati. 0. 


Mohr’s Blowers 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. . . . 


Are guaranteed equal to any, are more 
convenient, require less room and have 
a wider range of adjustment. 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

B. FRANK MOHR, Mifflinburg, Pa. 



..SAFETY.. 

HORSE SH0EIN6 RACK 


Host Simple and Convenient Rack Hade 

I Write for Circulars and Prices. 

Hunt, Helin, Ferris G Co., 

HARVARD, ILL. 



Do You Use the best Side Weight and Toe Weight Shoe made In this country? If Not, Why Not? 
They cost you less labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all leading jobbers 
Sample pair of either size or weight mailed, postnaid on receipt of 60 cents. 

We make four sizes Nos. 1,2,8,4. Three weights—Traok, Medium, and Heavy. 

THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO. 

MECHANIC STREET. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 



\ “TRINITY TRUE 




HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL] 


PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. I 

ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY ClfTTiNG. BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. I 

WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PAJ 
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If the life of a car¬ 
riage could be 
measured by 
the life 
of a 


Forges are up-to- 
^ date, baviag valu¬ 
able features, found in 
no other forges* Built 
for heaviest work. Fur¬ 
nished with our new hall 
tuyere and Improved fire 
pot with centre and side 
blast, still friction clutch 
and ling-ollIng bearings. 


T H£ Ring.Oilintf Bearing does 

awav with the wasteful frietinn. 


M. away with the wasteful friction* 
prolongs the life of the machine* 
and doubles its ease of run¬ 
ning. Our Portable Forges 
are the only ones on the 
market built with ring- 
oiling bearings. Our friction 
clutch is something new, and an 
immense improvement over the 
old style. IT CANNOT SLIP, ^ 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
. U. S.A 


^E■// YORK 
FKfLADELPH.'A 


f 


JT U 


BfJFFA LG. LL 


, f ^ 


C'^.CAGO ; 
f“iT~33URG ^ 


g^iwwtR cwi: 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith. Farriers', 
Farriers’Clip Horn. Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn. Saw Makers’. Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’. Etc.. Etc.. Etc. 

Send for Oescriptivo Circular. 


WARRANTED 


WEIGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 

OVER 75,000 //V USE 

Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated 
that ** Hay-Budden ” Anvils are Superior In Quality, 

. . Eorm and Finish to any on the Market . . 


HAY-Bl)DDEIH MFG. CO. 

234-278 N. Henry $t., Brooklyn. N. Y 


Every genuine ” Hay-Budden” Anvil Is made of 
the best American Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucible Cast Steel. Every Gen* 
ulne ” Hay-Budden ” Anvil Is made by the 
latest Improved methods. 


Hay-Budden 

Solid Wrought 


-^ANVILS— 


THE GOLD MEDAL AIMVIL 


HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 




J 




I - 


f^G 5r;CKE- W CVEFtKIIAD FfFfIS - r^C FFPAfFS 

TYPES FOR ALL WORK . 6C SIZES , SeE Ne(A^ C/ 
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Over 7,300 Keber Junior Engines now In use 


5 H. P. WEBER. 


owing to onr exceptional facilities and the large 11^ 

ll H \ i^aiitlties going through our factory, w’e are l/|lYr| I 
£ I\1.WL^4^ ‘‘hie to make the prices, like the engine . . . X 


The 2^-Hor8epower WEBER JUNIOR as It appears at work. 

The Junior ia shipped (crated) with all fixtures attache<l ready to set up and run, requiring no pipe fitting or connections. 

Weber Engines operate on oneienth of one gallon of gasoline per horsepower per hour. 


5 H. P. Webers bought by 

blacksmiths all over the country. Just the en- 

g ine for those w'ho need more pow'er than 2} j 
orsepower. Have electric and tul>e igniters, 
t^oline pump, underground tank and latest 
Improvements. Elach engine critically tested 
and guaranteed perfect. 


£>very User of e W£.B£R Is Endorser. 

Branford, Ct. 

CJenti.emen I am the owner of the BEST and CHEAPEST gasoline 
engine built—the WEBER JUNIOR. I have never si>ent a penny for repairs. 
Can start or stop in five sei'onds. She is driving a drill press, emery grinder, 
blower, trip hammer and heavy punching press. JOHN DONNELLY. 

CoFFKrBURO, Mo., April 19, 1903. 

Gentt.bmen I have a 2‘4 horsepower W'^eber Gasoline Engine, and it 
is a dandy. I run a 12 in. x 2^^ in. emery wheel, a 12 in. polishing w’heel for 
polishing plow shares and other work, a grindstone, a table for 14 in. rip and 
cut off saws, a shaper which carries a 5-in. cutter head^a iig saw, a spoke 
tenoning and felloe boring machine combined, a No. 2 Bailey power drill, 
and I have ju.st put in a power blow'er for four fires. This little engine will 
run all of the.se machines at once, except the shaper, which takes more 
power. It w*ill run it and any other one of the macnines. I also have a 
w’ood turning lathe. The engine takes off much of the hard work attache<l 
to our trade. I doubt if there ia any l>etter engine made for pow'er than the 
W’eber. It is safe and simple. S. (t. MOONEY. 

NO 1 L.— I his ii, ail unsolicited testimonial; see page i8o of this paper. 


^ OUR NEW ^ 
CATALOGUE 

Just out—gives much inter¬ 
esting information. Over 100 
endorsements of the Wf.ber 
from black.smiths and others. 

FREE 

Send Postal for it 


WE GUARANTEE 


all WEBER engines to be of the very best material 
and w’orkmanship, and agree to replace any defec¬ 
tive part, F. O. B., our own works, without cost for 
two years. We guarantee fuel consumption and 
interchangeability of parts. 

Our Nineteen Years of Experience goes 

_ wltK eacK “Weber" 


All Sizes 
Built 
, up to 
i 300 
Horsepower 


Every 

Blacksmith 


Wagon Builder 
should 


have it. 
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It Sets them Cold by Hand. 


The Vehicle Repairer*s Best Friend Is the 

Henderson&iTire Setter 

Because it Sets Tires Cold, Keeps the Dish Just Right 
and Tightens slII Joints in a. Wheel. 

The Greatest Labor-Saving and Money-Making 
Machine ever Offered Blacksmiths and Wagon Men. 



Made $32 in One "Dsiy. 

Staples, Texas, Nov. 19,1901. 

Oentlemcn: The machine has dona all and 
more than you claim it to do. It has been a 
money-maker for us. Has increased our trade 
and pave our customers j^rfect satisfaction. We 
could not do business without it. It is a great 
thing over the old wav of setting tires; it has 
more than paid for itself. One day we made 832 
with the machine and I think it is one of the 
grandest things that was ever invented for black- 
smithing. Kespectfullv, 

LAWMAN & WILSON. 


You don’t have to remove any bolts or worry e^bout the 
dish. 

No complicated parts to get out of order. A thouseLnd 
users endorse the Henderson. 

The machine will draw trade# give you control of the tiro 
setting business in your neighhorhood# and MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU. 

Write for descriptive circulars and prices 

STANDARD TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

KEOKUK, IOWA, U. S A. 


What They Think of Their ^^West^^ Tire Setter 

To THE West Tire Setter Company. , New Bedford, Mass., April 190J. 

Gents:— We have worked your Tire Setter for six years, and it has given us good interest on 
money invested, and has given entire satisfaction to every one of our customers, as it worked good on every job 

we have done with it. We have set tires 6 in. x 1 in., 5 in. x 1 ^ in.. _ 

5}4 in. X 1 in., steel tires and all smaller sizes, the first year, and which 

are, and have been, in use up to date every day carting rocks over “T"* 

good and bad roads without any sign yet of getting or being loose. 

We have set tires also on invalid chairs with %-ln. round spoke, the 
wheels just fitting inside the ends of rams and did a very nice, good 
job, to the disappointment of eight spectators, who were present to 
see the little wheels get smashed by the big powerful machine, but 
“ nit," as the machine has in all those six years never hurt a spoke, 

The time we bought this machine we looked at the sum of 
money it cost as enormous (you know we have very few millionaire 
blacksmiths) but after sixteen months we had principal, interest and 
expenses back again, which is not found in every investment, besides 

saving a good many drops of sweat by not having to work so hard as the old way, let alone the time we saved. 
We don’t advertise this machine in newspapers and other places, but let the machine do it by better work and 
less time, which counts for our customers as well. If anyone in our section should want to 

see the machine Work, or wants any informa- 
tlon about it. you are at liberty to refer same 

CAl ITIOM O" M.rch3i.iQ03.Th<we,tTireSetterCon.p.ny ^ ‘o US. as we are willing to help them ; we are 
^ Hied • bill In the United States Circuit Court. ■ ready and Willing to live and let live. Yours. 

Southern District of Iowa, against the National ■ r» r^txrv.vT 

Machine Company, of Keokuk, for infringement of the West patents. ■ FICHTENMAYER & FLYNN. 

USERS of infringing machines are warned that they are equally ■ 

IUb.ewith.h.™.n„«.ctur.r. J Setter CO. 


T! A I IT IO M March 31,1003. The West Tire Setter Company 

filed a bill In the United States Circuit Court. 
Southern District of Iowa, against the National 
Machine Company, of Keokuk, for infringement of the West patents. 

USERS of infringing machines are warned that they are equally 
liable with the manufacturers. 
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THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER. 


ONE MAN 

in Twenty Minutes. 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TIRES OR THE BOLTS 



SOLD ON TRIAL. S S 9 GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 


It l>oM Not Crush or Injure 
the WheeL 


Yon cannot afford to lose an hour taking 
off a tire and setting it the old way, for 
▼on can do It better with this machine in 
five minutes and saye yonr fuel and bolts. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simply gripe the tire on the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks it in a 
two or three-inch space, cold, just as we 
haye been doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they cannot scar nor cup we tire. The wheel 
Is screwed down firm against the machine 
so that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them quickly and nicely, and it is the 
only machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily operated as the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel ana cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven hundred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. 

Will ship on triaL It is manufactured by 

S. N. HOUSE, St. Louts, No, 


IfaicClowan S Flnlfan Foundry 
and Machine Co. 

SELLING AGENTS, 

OAV^BulLoiNa ST. LOUIS. MO. 



The Brooks Cold Tire Setter 

sets heavy and light tires cold without 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL AND 
SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

If not satisfactory and as represented, we 
pay the freight both ways. 


Garber, Okla., Dec. 27,1902. 
Amos Funk a Son, Enid, O. T. 

Dear JSirs : 

In regard to your inquiry as to the Brooks 
Cold Tire Setter I will say: I bought one of 
these machines about the middle of August 
and set in the first five days 110 tires. I 
think the Brooks is the only cold tire setter 
made that will do the work properly with¬ 
out any damage to the wheels. Since I 
bought this machine I have done at least 90 
per cent, of the setting that has been done 
in this town. 

In ordinary cases I can set four tires in 
fifteen minutes. The mac'hine takes up but 
little room in a shop and is the great^t 
money maker I ever saw. Every tire I have 
set with this machine has pleased the 
customers. 

I have not set a tire hot since I have had 
the “Brooks Cold Setter.” I have not 
broken or crimped a tire with it since I 
have had it and have set all kinds of tires 
up to two inches in width and three quar¬ 
ters inch thick. 

If I knew as much about the “Brooks 
Cold Tire Setter** as I do now and did not 
have one would buy one to-day and wouldn ’ t 
wait till to-morrow, if it cost three times the 
price that It does. 

I think this will give you my opinion 
about the “ Brooks.” 

Yours truly, 

JOHN H. M1B8NER 


removing tires.or bolts from the wheels 
and without crushing or overdishing the 
wheel. A great trade drawer and money 
maker. 


Brooks Tire Machine Company, 


Send for our special winter terms 121 North Water Street - - WICHITA, KANSAS. 

and prices. 
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BEST HELPER 

And Will Pay for Itself 

IN ONE YEAR 


THE NEW LITTLE GIANT 

U. S. PATENT, JANUARY 1. 1901 
CANADA PATENT, AUGUST 20, 1901 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


The Hawkeye Power Hammers 

are many trip hammers. Which do you prefer ? 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND FULL INFORMATION 


HAWKEYE manufactvring company 

MENTION “ THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH." _ 

- TAMA. IOWA. 


THE EASY 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


We build them in two sizes. 


If it is 


The one that will do the best 
plow work, 

The one that will weld tires 
and axles, 

The one that blacksmiths 
recommend, 

The one that carriage and 
wagon builders recom¬ 
mend. 

The one that will pay for 
itself in less time than 
any other, 

The one that will do the 
largest range of work. 

The one that is light running. 

The one that is fully guaran¬ 
teed, 

The one that is sold at the 
right price, 


It is the 
HAWKEYE 


50 NOW SOLD 

For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 

MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 
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BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPUR GEARS 


AS THEY OPERATE IN OUR No. 99 HAND BLOWER 


SPUR GEARS ARE GEARS ON PARALLEL AXES. 


SIMPLICITY— As shown by the illustration only four 
gears are used. This Is a winning 
feature as there is no complicated machinery to get out 
of order. 

T Hk gears —main gears are p>erfect cast- 
ings, machine cut, accurate 
and true. Every tooth in perfect line 
contact. This means absolutely 
no lost motion and little 
no friction. The two 
small pinions 

special com- ^ 

cutand 


LUBRICATION —gears are enclosed In a dust 
proof frame. The frame Is made 
perfectly tight so that oil to the depth of one Inch may 
be maintained at the bottom of the case. In this the 
lower gear wheel constantly revolves, throwing the oil 
thoroughly over all the parts and affording ample 
lubrication to all bearing surfaces. 

THE BLOWER supported on 
a cast Iron 
standard and so fastened as to 
allow the mouth of the 
blower to be turned so 
as to 

angle desired. 


OPERATION —The operation of the Blower 
=a=a =' ' is smooth and noiseless and y 

the crank can be worked in either direction to ' 
suit the operator. The air blast is strong and 
uniform and with but ordinary turning will deliver 
blast sufficient to produce a welding heat on 4-in. 
Iron In ten minutes. 


GUA RANTEE —This Blower Is fully 
=sss=ss= guaranteed to be 
as represented, and if it is not perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory return it at our expense. It costs you 
nothing to see what our Blower is like. Your 
dealer will send one on trial. 


SEND NAME AND ADDRESS FOR LATEST CATALOGUE 
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BRAZING RETAINING WIRES 

FOR SOLID RUBBER TIRES A 

MADE EASY WITH mK 

^he T\/'RffE'R 

T>0\/^LB^JBT Ga^otine TO'RCH 

The highest degree of mechanical heat is obtained from 
this torch and it is unexcelled for all purposes 
. . . where heat is required . . . 








No. 4 A Doable*Jet Torch, each, $4*50 
Shipping weight, 4 ^ lbs. 

THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 

63 No. FranUIn St., CHICAGO. 


Every drop of 
gasoliue that 
passes through 

THE. .. 

TURNER 

DOUBLE-JET 

BURNER 

is made to pro¬ 
duce twice the 
heat of the or¬ 
dinary torch by 
reason of the 
8 p> e c i a 1 con¬ 
struction of the 
burner and per¬ 
fect combustion 
of air and gas. 

TERMS: 

Cash with 
Ordsr 


MONEY TALKS 


Send to us for CASH PRICES 
on our 


Blue Line Varnishes 


We give you Ck. guarantee to 
protect you. You get the best 
value for the least money. 


Lilly Varnish Company 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



^ LIGHT ^ 

Vehicle Wheels 

as manufactured by us are held up for the world’s 
criticism. We make ALL KINDS, painted ANY 
£ £ COLOR, or, IN THE WHITE, i £ 


THE PRICE 


WHICH WB 
MAKE ON 


RUBBER TIREB WHEELS 


■5 BOUND TO 
INTEREST YOU 



We make a SPECIAL WHEEL, tired with %-in., 

X-in., and 1-in. Steel Tire that is a winner. 

. . WRITE US . . 

Carriage Wheel Supply Co. 


UNION CITY 


INDIANA 
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THIMBLE SKEIN 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blacksmith presents free to 
every person subscribing before July 1, a hand¬ 
some reproduction in twelve colors of “The Vil¬ 
lage Smithy,” painted expressly for The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, by Raphael Beck. 

Send adolLar now for a year’s subscription with| 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a special Inducement for new subscriber^, 
those who send their order during June will 
receive asa premium, either a Handy Bench Level, 
or a Farrier’s Hoof Knife, in addition to the 
picture. Send your subscription now before the 
I matter slips your mind. 

I AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO,, BUFFALO, N, Y, 


A Watch Free 

Every horseshoer 
has constant oppor- 
11 tunity to examine 

horses and give ad- 
about treatment 

TrmdeMmrk. for blemishes. 

Any Blacksmith 


maiij can make 

R^ood commission and can get an I ngersoll 
Watch as an additional premium, by 
saying a few good words about 

Quinn's Ointment 

H'rite at once for full pnrticulan, 

W. B. Eddy & Co.. 6 High St. Whitehall. N.Y 


I N offering this cast skein to the trade, we 
do so in the belief that it is the best trade 
skein on the market. 

Bear the following facts distinctly in mind: 
That there is not an ounce of scrap iron used 
in its manufacture, but only the very best 
Lake Superior Iron. The patterns are new 
and the skeins are interchangeable with stan¬ 
dard trade skeins. 

Our skeins are moreover cast on end, and 
are accordingly seamless, symmetrical and 
well finished. 

WRITER FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TRADE DISCOUNT 

Studebaker Bros. Mg, Co. 

SOUTH BEND. IND. 


WHEELS 


OMPRESSED BAND and SARVEN wheels for buggies, surreys and 
light w^ons. All wheels made from selected, air seasoned INDIANA 
HICKORY, in an entirely new factory, with all the advantages of skilled 
workman, central location and modern appliances. Wheels in the white, 
wheels tired and boxed, wheels tired, boxed and painted, wheels any way 
you want 'em and when you need 'em. 

Don’t buy wheels until you get our price list. 

When you get our price list you'll buy wheels from the 


f 

I 


eSARYEN WHEEL CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


The Least 


The Best 


Horseshoers and Horseowners 1 

ffOllDC OIIDC99 is an unfailing remedy Tor QUITTORS, 

oUnL uUnEl corns, thrush and Nailwounos. 

PRICE, $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 

PROF. JOHN D. FITZGERALD 
4923 coTTAoc qrovk avc. Chicago, III. 


HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL'S 

CURINEss. 


American Veterinary Remedy 


TOP No. D. 

Full rubber, » 4 -oz., 8-oz. all-wool lin¬ 
ing. back and side curtains, colored 
back rublter. Hand 
stitched front and back, K|| 

Less rail. 


SEND FOR THE 1903 " RED BOOK.” 

Iron, Steel, Carriage and Wagon Hardware, Etc. 

Fort Wayne Iron Store Co.» ^^^fort^ayne?*ind*^* 


Formulated 
by W. A- W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. D., late 
House 8ur- 

E ion, Veter¬ 
an Hospi¬ 
tal unlyersl- 
ty of Penn- 
■ylvanla. 

A SAFE and 
POSITIVE 
CURE for Bpa- 
Yin. Si^lntB, 
0nrb8,Sing- 
bone. Bony 
Growths, 
Rheumatism 

Sprung Knees, Lameness of all kinds, eto. 

It is the most Powerful Pilnt known, and 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH I NO HAIB GONE I 

_It effects are ABSORBENT, ALTERATIVE, PENETRA- 

TIYE and ANTISEPTIC and It will resell the deepest seated 

WAGER $500 bo&eot CURINB 

will produce better reealte than any paint, Unlment or 
epavfn core ever madei, and we will give $100.00 for anr 
oorable case that it will not cure If need aa directed. 
Every boUle is WARRANTED to gits SATisPAonoir 1 
Testtmonlals from the best horeemmi In the world. Sold 
by druggists and harnees dealers, or expressed from the 

g 5 BOSSART < CO, 

( Large Bottles, $2.00. 306*306 Amfald Bid. 
1 Small Bottles, $ 1 . 00 . PinSBURG, PA. 
Send for onr 96 pege Little Olant, up-to-date book on 
the principal diseas es of the horse, causes, symptoms and 
treatment, with testimonials and dlrecUons for CUIUNK. 
By mallfi^ 


Money 


OVER 500 SOLD LAST YEAR I 

That’s a pretty good teetimonial for 

Barcus Horse Stocks^^^ 

The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 

No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled 
and break. No bracing to roof or 

NOT THE CHEAPEST. BUT THE BEST. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


RENSSELAER, INDIARL 
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Hieil-CLASS TOOLS 

ARE SHOWN IN MAKE 

^ ‘‘The Tool Catalog\ie’’ 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 
This is the book to have if you want to buy Tools right and keep posted as to what is deliif.” 

MONTGOMERY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET ... NEW YORK CITY 


’•‘TOOL 

CATAlOOUt 


D F A A I gasoline 
^ /a E engines. 

Do you a re'iable engine, one that is 
high-grade, upto-date and finely finished i 
Our specialty is H. P. to 4 H, P. Just the 
sUea you want for shop power. Engines are 
simple and easy to understand. Wnte us for 
catalogue •* xa.” It tells about “ Regal ” En- 
gines. 

Regal Gasoline Engine Co, 
Cold water, Michigan, 


COLUMBUS 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

ARE THE THIN GS FOR BLA CKSMITHS 

COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

33 

Stating 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 

ORDER BY NAME C THROUGH YOUR 

Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 
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“Mechanical Feed” 

Means no trouble to start, no trouble 
to rur\ and full power in all kinds 
of wocLther. The latest improved 
and most wonderful Gasoline Engine 
built. Prices? Well, just cut this 
out and write ns before yon buy. We 
have the best engine and we will make 
the best prices to Blacksmiths and 
WlieelWrights. to 40 H. P., all 

styles. 

Prouty Gasoline Locomotive Co. 

LoLnsing. Mich. 


Mr. Morse has made a special study of business systems for Carriage Builders, 
Blacksmiths and Metal Workers. A request for information will bring to you 
the best of his knowledge and experience. For any braucli of your business he 
can tell you of systems so simple they almost care for themselves. 

Perhaps you are not an exxxirienced book-keei>er and your accounts even 
though few and small are bothering you. Apply the card ledger system. It will 
lighten your work surprisingly. It is the simplest and most accurate way of 
keeping accounts. 


S5 buys a neat Quarter sawed oak tray 
^“•—golden oak finish, highly polished, 
bristol ledger cards, and necessary e 


with dust proof cover, 
containing 600 linen 
necessary equipment of indexes. 


Printed matter at best can tell you but little about it. Let ns save your time 
and ours by sending an outfit on Approval. Use it freely for thirty days—test 
it in every way—if not satisfactory return it at our exiiense. An actual, practical 
trial is tlie most convincing argument. 


Ask aLso for c.atalog "A”, tolling of card systems— 
catalog "B” about letter and catalog files. 

NOW, while you are thinking about it, addr^ Mr. Morse in onr care. 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN. 
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Do You Want to Alake 
Alore AAoney ? 

Send for the book that tells about the mending of cast-iron with 


FERRO 


I^^PaTENT^B 

^ Protected,^ 

BY THE 

B^NEW YORK.^^fl 


You cannot only increase your own trade, but add another 
branch to your business. 

Costs only a cent to write. Do it now. Don’t wait till 
tomorrow. Fill out, cut out, and mail the attached coupon. 
Do it today. 

American Brazing Company 

Dept. p. i36 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 

UNION TRUST COMPANY. Plscal AgenU. Philadelphia 


AMERICAN BRAZING COMPANY 

Department F. PHILADELPHIA 

Please send me book and tell me upon what terms you can give me the 
exclusive agency 


1 N.ime of Town. City. County or State.) 


Town.State.. 


* W^"Hub 

WHE-E-LS 

For Express and lumber wagona 

(liMSTOO. 

Send us a memorandum of the 
number sets you want, ^ve size 
•poke, size hub, width of fdloe, and 
height, and we will quote you price. 
If wanted with tire on them, give 

We are prepared to furnish new 

-Carriage Wheels with rubber tire on 

them or can rubber tire your old wheels, our Met Price Cata- 

logoe of Hareh, lOOS, page 183. This catalogue is sent on ap¬ 
plication to those in the Trajde HD d’^'T'UlTDC 

and will show you how to save ^1\A X £>aV.\-r I 
money In .11 line*. C L EVE LAND. OHIO. 


Saves Fig'uring'... 

We have a book which you will find a time saver in 
your shop. You will not have to stop to figure out 
this or tliat dimension on a piece of w’ork. Just 
refer to. 

Fodexx*s MecKanical Tables 

This book gives Circumferences of Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, weight of Rectangular Iron, Round and 
Square Bar Iron, and Sheet Iron, and other miscellan¬ 

eous tables. CLOTH BOUND. PRICE. 60 CENTS. 
Sent to any part of the world postage prepaid. 

American Blacksmith Company, SofS n'v. 


THF VII I AAF RMITHY ^ handsome and faithful reproduction of a splendid picture painted expressly for ns by 
■ Olfll ■ n ■ Raphael Beck. It has a canvas finish and makes a fine picture for framing. 

HAlIf TA AFT ^ duplicate of The Village Smithy. Send us the names and addresses of 25 live blacksmiths, horseahoers 
and wagon builders, OR send us 25 cents in stamps and we will mail you The Village Smithy, postage 
prepaid and carefully packed to avoid crushing. 


]y^VC The above offers will be cancelled when our supply of Village Smithy pictures is exhausted, 
n V I Ea The supply is limited. Send now to be in time. Be sure to addrees the premium department. 


No promtuma givon for renewal 
subscriptions. 

Remit by Money Orden Express 
Order. Registered Letter or 
Stamps. 

Do not send Checks. 


THIS NEAT POCKET LLVEL 

given as a premium for one new subscrip¬ 
tion. A us<;ful tool for the shop. 


LOOK OVEK OUR LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 

A handy 3^-inch pocket bench level, 
or a ser^ceable crucible steel hoof 
knife. 

rOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

A fine gold fountain pen, a 2-foot 
steel blacucsmith’s rule, or a 16-inch 
crucible steel horseshoer’s ra.sp. 


FOR THREE 

An 8-inch steel hack saw. complete. 
FOR FIVE 

A graduated tire measuring wheel, 
a 26 X 84-inch blacksmith’s apron, or 
a Yankee Ingersoll watch. 

FOR EIGHT 

A Giant hoof parer. 

FOR TWELVE 

A set of Little Giant screw plates. 


American 

Premium Department 


Blacksmith 


P. O. Drawer 974 


Company 

BuHslo, N. Y. 


Ever Ise a Level? 


Here*8QLneatoneandaneasy way of getting it with- THIS HOOF KNIFE 

out cost. You can have a hoof kntfo If you prefer .end ii oo for one new enWrip- 

tion. Crucible steel and carefully tempered. 

CALL ON YOUR NEIGHBOR SMITHS and secure their subscHptions 
for The Ambkican Blacksmith. We will reward you for your efforts. 

Send ns |1 00 for one new subscription and we will give you a neat pocket level or a farrier’s hoof knife as a premium. 

Send us $2.00 for-two new subscriptions and you will receive a fine gold fountain pen. 

You may promise a copy of “The Village Smithy” free to each subscriber you obtain. Include your own name if not alreadj 
a subscriber. 

Write us for full particulars regarding our club and cash commission offers. 


he Village Smithy ” free to each subscriber you obtain. Include your own name if not already 
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Are 1*rices Hi^h Rnou^h in ^otir County^? 

BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRiCMTS : 

With the preBent higli living expenses and cost of stock, are yon not in favor of liigher prices for work? Will you support 
a movement in your county to raise prices, and also to secure a State Lieu Law? Read tlie Assoc*iatiou articles in each issue of 
The American Blacksmith. See page 171 . 

Fill out and send in the blank below. Send also the names and addresses of every smith in your county, so we can get them 
interested. 


American Association of Blacksmiths, Horseshoers & Wheelwrights, 

P. O. Drawer 974, Buffalo, N, Y, 

I am in favor of a State Lien Law and higher pricea for work, and will lend my support. 

I enclose $1.00 in i>aymeut of a year’s subscription, beginning April, 1003, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. NOTE.—If you are already a paid subscriber, sc^fatch this out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local County .,\ss(x;iatious. I send a list of smiths in my county. 

Name and Address______ _ _ _ .. 


Town . ___ County_ State 
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Hand Forged Butcher Knives 

Oround, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cmmtM 
«mck or 51.50 m Oezen. All sizes from 5-inch to 8*inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warramted* Will replace any imperfect knife vrith two new ones. 

Handles all ready to put on, aae caat aack, * . 

Try a sample. Haadrads at *Satltka ara aalag tkasa bladas aad make maaay aad 
Maada aaWmg tkaat. LIkaral diacaaat la aaaatitlaa, Addraaa . 

WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, - NUNDA, N. Y. 

E.STABLISHED IN 1876. 


Bolster Springs 

ALSO WAGON SEAT, 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 



Said by leadlag Jabbers, ar wrtta us 

HARVEY SPRING CO. 

RACINB JUNCTION, WIS. 



^ Let rrve ^ 
Kelp yo\i make your 
L b\isifYess grow 


^ mj^ bu^ine^s ^ 

' is to bring rouR business —your pro¬ 
ducts— before your tr»de in s manner 
that will attract attention. Anything 
h that is ordinary will pass unnoticed , 
|b —iuMviJutlity counts id isf U h 


A I can arrange, write and print your 
M catalogue in a way that will be a credit ffl 
Jtf to you— this means more bustneu. It*s CA 
m a positive sign that a man who is par- 
W ticular with his printing is particular and 
[ careful with his own prc^uct. Ever 
think of it in that light before ? I am K 
I sure the money spent in that line with me ^ 
will prove a most profitable investment. 
Everything turned out of my shop is strictly | 
up-to-date, and the prices always moderate j 

L LET ME PROVE MY STATEMENT fj 


Hugo Wittman 

BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Sears Blacksmithing Device 

Combined PuncK and Shear and Round Irorv Cutter 


T he Sears 
Blacksmith- 


Is done. This is a 

- ^ This tool 

weighs 250 lbs., 

and is mounted on heavy stand, covering 1 x 3 feet floor space. 

It will punch a 3 ' 5 ^-in. hole through Jfg-in. iron. ?R-in. hole through 
^B-in. iron, and is provided with the following sizes of punches:— 

.^l6i ?8» Ji6’ these punches are furnished with each machine. 

It will cut 3 X .4 X 5 X % in. cold iron and will cut plow steel. 
It will cut any size bolt or bar up to f/-in. 

With each machine is furnished all the punches, dies and tools 
necessary for the work and each one is guaranteed. 

For Sale by evil Jobbers Send for Catalogue 

GEO. SEMRS Sr CO. 


ONE-HORSE POWER 
WILL RUN IT. 

The 20th Century 
Power Hanuner. 

Powerful, durable and capable 
of a large range of work. . . 

A Labor-Saving Machine that 
Shouid be in every Biack- 
smith Shop . 

The fine regulation and adjust¬ 
ment are superior features. 

The best hammer on the market for 
general blacksmithing. Write for terms. 


“ The only hammer that can be raised 
and lowered five Inches instantly while in 
operation, without tool or wrench. It will 
strike the same blow five inches above the 
die that it will directly on the die.” 

It Is especially adapted tor plow work 
and will successfully sharpen a plow lay 
from heel to toe. 

Strictly guaranteed to do a wider range of 
work than any other trip hammer of its size on 
the market. It will successfully forge from %- 
inch to 3-inch round or 2)^-inch square iron. 

The hammer head weighs 50 lbs. It may be 
run slowly, or at 450 blows per minute, without 
injuring the hammer, because it is perfecftly 
free from tof>-heaviness. an important point, 
adding much to durability. 


The Krehblel 
Manufacturing Company, 

MOUNDRSDCC, KANSAS. 
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UP-TO-DATE 

Carriage Painters and 
Sign Painters 

should know where to buy 

Tools and Supplies 

to best advantage. 

WE ISSUE SPECIAL. 

PRICE LISTS. 

Carr/<^« “Painters* Supplies. 
Si^n Painters* Supplies. 

Coach Color ^ooK. 

(Showing Samples of Colors). 

Samples of Steel Wool 

(Better then Send Paper). 

Put cross thus X in square opposite whichever list or 
samples yovs want and sign below. 

flame _______ 

P. O. Address _ 

.J'tate ___ __ 

Cut this out and mall It at once to 

GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 
or send your address on a postal, stating what you want. 




IT COSTS Ic. 


To find oot 
an about 
this brand 
of 

robber tire. 

Goaranteed 
uncon¬ 
ditionally 
for one year. 




He Guarantee It 


To be 
op to date. 

Drop osa 
postal, 
we'n do the 
rest. 

Why not 
make mote 
money 
whenyoo 


ADF Yflll PDFPADFn Rubber Tireg on your Cuttomers* 

nnL lUU rnLFHnLU buggies? Htve you all the Informalion 
as to Prices, etc.; that you need? 

WHY NOT ^ information we can, give 

If 111 HU I y 0 u prices, tell you what tools you need, how TAniy 

to use them, etc.Why not write us IUUAT 

You may need the Information tomorrow. 

A.StC POR OUR CATAUOaUE 

MENTION THIS PAPER 



INDIAN CHIEF 

VISES. 

“s-ANVILS-““ 

"Mnf Like a Bell” 



BLACKSMITHS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus- 

Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sold everywhere by 

LEADING DEALERS 



ENQUIRE OF THEM 


HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE 
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A New Series of Contributions 
on the Treatment of Steel. 

Having in mind the request of many 
readers for a clear, comprehensive 
series of articles upon tool steel and 
the proper methods of treating it, 
hardening, tempering, forging and an¬ 
nealing, we have arranged with Mr. 
Joseph V. Woodworth for a complete 
treatise upon this most interesting and 
important subject. As the author 
points out in the first chapter published 
in this issue, the position of the tool 
smith is becoming more responsible, 
and the demand for competent men 
greater. Further than this, no smith 
of any class should be without knowl¬ 
edge of the properties of steel and how 
to treat it, such knowledge as will be 
afforded by this series as mentioned, 
and we are most fortunate in having 
secured the services of such a practical 
writer and authority as Mr. Woodworth. 


Demand for Shop Pictures. 

A picture—there is nothing like it 
to bring an idea into reality. Pictures 
of a shop, which present in detail the 
outside design and the inside arrange¬ 
ment of tools and furniture, are the 
best object lessons a blacksmith can 
have on these points. If the arrange¬ 
ment be faulty, he can criticise it to 
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his satisfaction; if good, he can adopt 
it. Exchange of ideas leads to compe¬ 
tition and is the greatest stimulus to 
advancement. 

We want photographs of well- 
equipped, up-to-date shops, as ex¬ 
amples to be followed, and photo¬ 
graphs of tumble-down establishments, 
illustrating a state of affairs to be 
avoided. To make it worth while, from 
a money standpoint, we offer a prize of 
$5.00 for the best shop picture and a 
suitable reward in recognition of the 
worst in existence. It may not always 
be easy or convenient to a smith to 
obtain photographs of his shop, but it 
is worth a little trouble, if only for 
future reference, to say nothing of 
helping along the craft. If you can 
get an interior or exterior picture of 
your shop, send it to us this month. 

The Competent Boss. 

To be a good boss means more than 
the average man supposes. It is not 
necessarily the man who knows the 
most that is chosen for this position, 
nor is it the domineering man with the 
loud voice. Not uncommonly one sees 
a man of great ability who has been 
at his trade, and even in the same con¬ 
cern, for a score or more of years and is 
still trudging along near the bottom, 
while younger, newer men have passed 
right over his head. Again the man 
who requires watching really pays for 
the overseeing himself, and will never 
come to a position of command. 

Promotions are usually given to the 
men who show a capacity for taking 
hold and assuming responsibility of their 
own accord; and from these, '^bosses'' 
of departments arise. A boss must 
be able to handle the men under him, 
to tactfully lead them to do their 
best and yield the most for the concern. 

A bright, cordial manner and a sense 
of humor will save many a critical 
situation. The man who can control 
himself, and do justice as to his own 
interests, may be trusted to control 
others and to mete out justice in cases 
of others. The man who aspires to 
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lead and rule, even in a blacksmith 
shop, should cultivate the virtues of 
cheerfulness, justice and quiet decision. 

A Piece of Grood Fortiine. 

The winning of a prize of any kind 
is always regarded as ''a piece of luck,'' 
and the winner as a lucky person. It 
makes one feel good to know that he, 
among hundreds, has been first and 
most successful, no matter how small 
the prize in view. 

We congratulate Mr. John A. Filler, 
245 Texas Street, San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia, as the winner of our $10.00 
subscription prize, competition for which 
closed May 1st, 1903. Mr. Filler was 
fortunate in securing twenty-one sub¬ 
scribers to The American Blacksmith, 
—the largest club among those sent in. 
The contest was a very vigorous one, 
and all of the many sending smaller 
clubs received a recompense for their 
effort. 

In a competition of this kind, the 
winning is not due to luck so much as 
to determined energy, and hence we 
take special pleasure in awarding this 
prize for subscription effort. 

An Important Branch of the 
Craft. 

One of the leading factors in the 
present-day development of the United 
States is the extension of its shipping. 
All along our coast line and lake shores 
new shipping yards are springing into 
existence, while new lines of steamers 
are opening up traffic with every re¬ 
mote corner of the globe. 

In ship building, as in nearly every 
other industry, the blacksmith plays a 
very important part. The ship smith, 
of course, requires special training and 
special skill to meet the requirements 
peculiar to his craft. A really compe¬ 
tent ship smith is necessarily a very 
skilled mechanic, for most of the jobs 
that present themselves to him require 
originality as well as mechanical ability. 
This fact is due to the widely different 
styles of vessels and the individual 
opinions of the various ship-owners. 

We have secured a few excellent 
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articles upon this branch of the craft, 
and we invite other ship smiths to 
write regarding their work, or to ask 
questions upon any point of difficulty. 
Remember that The American Black¬ 
smith is for smiths of every class. Also 
that the demand for good ship smiths 
is on the increase. 


Notes on Covering a Dash. 

BT J. F. M. 

To cover a dash, lay the dash frame on 
the leather. Mark and cut ^ inch larger 
than the frame all around. Lay the frame 
on again and mark with 
an awl by punching, a 
hole i inch from each 
comer outside. Punch 
holes inch from the 
corners on the inside. 

Take the frame off and 
draw lines with a marker 
or sharp piece of pumice- 
stone from hole to hole 
where you are to stitch. 

Now cut the other side 
the same size, give one 
of the pieces a light coat 
of paste on the flesh side. 

Lay the two flesh sides 
together and rub out 
perfectly smooth. Lay 
between two smooth 
boards, say for three 
hours or until nearly 
dry. Draw the thread 
from your sewing ma¬ 
chine needle and then 
perforate the marks all 
around inside and out. 

Then pull the two pieces 
of leather apart, put 
your frame in as it was 
when marked. Baste 
each corner on the out¬ 
side and sew with two 
needles all around on 
the outside first, then 
finish on the inside. 

If you are careful to start in the 
holes as they were made you will have 
a dash without a wrinkle or draw. If 
you start wrong you may spoil the job. 
For a phaeton or curved dash, lay the 
frame on the leather, full side up and 
raise the leather up to the frame while 
marking. 

Ornamental Iron Work. 

Gate and railing work forms a goodly 
part of the house smithes work, and 
gives scope for creative qualities of a 
high order. There is something par¬ 
ticularly gratifying about a well designed 


and skillfully forged gate for instance, 
due to the combination of solid strength 
and graceful, pleasing lines. 

Photographs and half-tones of good 
examples of such work are always 
gladly received for illustration here. 
The accompanying engraving shows a 
particularly handsome gate executed at 
the forge of A. J. Jorss, Washington, 
D. C., whose iron work is well known 
to the readers of these pages. 

In connection with the above speci¬ 
men it may be noted how much judg¬ 
ment is required to adapt a design to 
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its special use and surroundings. This 
gate is massive and somewhat severe in 
keeping with the stone-work of the 
archway in which it is hung. The same 
design would not be suitable for an 
ordinary residence gate. 

How I made a Gasoline Engine 
out of an Old Steam Engine. 

W. I.. PAUL. 

I took an old steam engine with a 
cylinder 4^ inches in diameter by 12 
inches long, and cut off the steam 
chest and all other projections except 
the flanges around the ends. I then 


made a foundation by bending a piece 
of flat iron ^ by 2 inches edge¬ 
ways to form a support for the 
engine. My next step was to take two 
pieces of flat iron, f by 6 inches by 10 
inches long, and bend it to fit the outside 
of the cylinder. Feet were now made 
to one end, and the other end dove¬ 
tailed into the flange of the bottom of 
the cylinder. I bolted the feet to the bed 
plate or foundation, spreading them 
far enough apart to allow room for the 
throw of crank. Turning the engine 
upside down, I bored four holes through 
the bed plate and 
through the bottom 
flange of the cylinder, 
put in bolts and screw¬ 
ed them up tight. This 
gave me a good strong 
support for my engine 
cylinder. 

The bearings for the 
crank shaft should be 
bolted to the bed 
plate. After forging 
out my crank shaft of 
li-inch stock, I put it 
in place and fitted caps 
to the journals. I next 
rebored the cylinder. 
This I did by turning 
a piece of hard wood 
to fit the cylinder and 
twenty inches long, fit¬ 
ting a cutter or bit 
about four inches from 
one end, and turning 
it through the cylinder, 
taking a fine cut, just 
enough to smooth up 
the worn places. Tak¬ 
ing the old piston which 
was two inches thick, 

I bolted it to a piece of 
gaspipe five inches long 
and ^ inches in di¬ 
ameter. This gave me 
a piston six inches 
long. I worked the whole down to 
fit the inside df the cylinder. I cut 
four grooves for packing rings, bored a 
one-inch hole through the piston for 
cross head pin, made connecting rod and 
connected all together. The connecting 
rod should be just long enough so that 
when all is connected and the piston is 
at top stroke it will have one-third of 
the cylinder volume for what is called 
the combustion chamber. 

Taking a piece of galvanized sheet 
iron, I made a jacket to fit water tight 
around the flanges of the cylinder. 
Taking the two heads of the steam 
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engine, I placed them one on top of the 
other, leaving space enough between 
the two to allow the water to circulate 
between, and fitting pieces around the 
valves and edges to make it water tight. 
I then bored holes through the bottom. 



li inches in diameter, for intake and 
exhaust valves and through the top 
opposite the intake and exhaust valves 
for the stem guides. I also bored a 
hole through the flange of the cylinder, 
one through the bottom of the cylinder 
head to match for water circulation, 
one through the bottom of jacket and 
another through the top of cylinder 
head, thus forming a complete water 
circulation. 



Fig. 10. A GOOD STRIPING PALKTTB. 


The above will give an idea of how 
I changed ^ steam to a gasoline engine. 
The valvrs and fittings can be arranged 
to suit the taste and convenience of the 
builder. I built the above engine with 
nothing but a post drill as a helping 
machine. 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter—3. 

Striping Bench, Palette, Striping Pencils. 

How to Make and Care for Them. 

Striping Designs, Etc. 

M. C. HIL,L.TCK. 

The painter located in the country or 
village paint shop and who necessarily 
must have a practical knowledge of 
carriage painting from A to Z, should 
early learn how to stripe and ornament 
a vehicle, and particularly how to do 
rapid and fine line striping. At the 
presert time this accomplishment is 
indispfnsable, and the jobbing shop 
painte; unable to do such work is badly 


handicapped, to say the least. An ar¬ 
tistically striped carriage is not only a 
good advertisement, but it draws trade 
directly. Nice, easy striping, moreover, 
aids to conceal defects in the finish 
which otherwise might arouse injurious 
criticism. In the country, carriage 
users like plenty of striping of an 
effective sort, and as a matter of busi¬ 
ness the painter should endeavor to 
satisfy the demand. 

Not long since, the writer heard of a 
painter doing carriage painting in the 
country, who, in order to meet the 
wishes of his patrons, and not being a 
striper, hired a city painter to cut him 
stencils and actually stencilled the 
stripes on. Of course, this does not reflect 
favorably upon the critical and artistic 
judgment of the vehicle users of the 
conununity, but it certifies to their 
patience and their capacity for swal¬ 
lowing a bare-faced imposition. The 
art of striping is an easily acquired one, 
requiring only study and practice.. To 
assist the painter in the work, a bench 
or seat will be needed, and as a sugges¬ 
tion for the same we illustrate in Fig. 9 
a bench that can be raised and lowered 
to various heights as the workman may 
desire. Use If-inch poplar for top, 
shaping it with a swell and cutting out 
centre for leather seat. Make legs of 
l^xl-inch pine, and mortise into the 
seat securely. Make legs in two sec¬ 
tions with a sliding slot and thumb 
screw adjustment. Underneath attach 
a box for holding palette, pencils, color 
cups, tubes, etc. The cut shows plainly 
the constructive plan of the bench 
which will be found a handy labor 
saving device. The device shown in 
Fig. 10 is a striper's palette, to be made 
of ash, cedar or box wood. Attach 
handle, and with good care the device 
will last for years. 

The pencil equipment is most im¬ 
portant of all. 

In art stores and paint supply houses 
one may usually buy sword and dagger 
pencils, but rarely, if at all, can one 
get a pencil that will do the work of 
the shop-made one, if it be skillfully 
put up. The beginner had best make 
his pencils in lots of six or more. Then 
out of this lot he should be able to get 
at least two high class pencils. It 
will be impossible to get all good ones. 
Even the expert pencil maker does not 
average more than four out of six 
pencils that may be accounted first 
class. Buy some swan quill, camel's 
hair pencils of exceptional quality and 
from these make the sword pencils. 
First remove from the quill the desired 


quantity of hair. Take the end that 
is to be tied between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, and pull the 
long hairs over to the right, with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
thus exposing the short and objection¬ 
able hairs, which should be removed. 
This removal of the Short hairs develops 
the pencil of one length of stock, not 
counting, of course, the taper of the 



Fig. 11. THRBB PBNOrLS TT8RD IN 8TBIPINO. A. 
FINS liINBR; B. MEDIUM FINN liINMB; C. 
HBAVT OB MEDIUM lilNER. 


pencil. This selection of stock yields 
a pencil of greater elasticity, finer 
poise and hang, and of better durability. 
The short hair having been weeded out, 
draw the hair to the proper bevel from 
one side of the pencil, for fine and heavy 
lines, as seen in Figs. 11, A, B and C. 
Then with the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand work a little trimmer's 
paste into the hair inserted into the 
handle. Cut narrow strips of paper the 
length of the hair and apply a glaze 
of paste. Then on each strip of paper 
lay the hair for a pencil and fold up 
until the day following, or later. Make 
the handles from cedar or straight 
grained white pine. Split in center 
of handle end, and then from the hair 
trim the paper and insert the hair care¬ 
fully in the split. Wind with strong 
linen thread and tie securely. The 



Fig. 12. TWO ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS EXECUTED 
WITH A 8WOBD PENCIL. 


illustrations will afford the reader an 
idea of the shape of the pencil handles, 
winding, insertion of hair and general 
design. Practice and experiment in 
making will do the rest. 

While a single pencil can be made to 
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draw lines of various widths from the 
hair line to the heavy line, it is ad¬ 
visable to make a pencil for a certain 
line, and no other. A larger assortment 
of pencils will be needed, but the work 
can be done more easily and with more 
uniform excellence. The accompanying 
illustrations (Fig. 12) of ornamental 
striping serve as examples of what may 
be accomplished with the sword pencil. 
Always keep the pencils in a dust-proof 
compartment. Flatten the hair out 
straight on a piece of glass. After 
using the pencil, wash out thoroughly 
in turpentine, getting all accumulations 
from the heel of the pencil. Wipe dry 
in soft woolen cloths and grease with 
a mixture composed of three parts 
mutton tallow and one part sweet oil. 

(To be continued,) 


A Brief Talk on Ship-smithing 
Work. 

BY BXBTBR. 

In making a belaying-pin band, 4 by 
1J inches, first draw down the stock and 
turn over as shown at A. Next, bend 
the ends as shown at B, and weld down 
as seen in the figure at C. This welding 
gives a stubb and square comers with 
the grain of the iron all in your favor 
(which is an important item in ship 
work where strength is required). The 
next step is to bend to a curve as shown 
at D. After bending, punch the holes 
in the cones. Now put in your eye-bolt, 
as at E, with the end white hot, and 
rivet up. You can then heat up, 
pene the scarfs close, take a last heat 
and clean up the work. You will 
notice that no jump heats are used in 
ship work—they should be avoided as 
much as possible. Shipsmiths do a 



A' CONVENIENT METHOD OF WEDDINO EYES ON 
BELAYING PIN BANDS. 

large piece of forging with one ordinary 
fire because they try to keep their work 
together. 

Eye bolts are sometimes made solid 
and sometimes welded up to form. A 
great many are used in ship building 
when blocks and tackle have to be 


made fast at many places on the deck 
and spars of a ship. A full-rigged ship 
has a large amount of forged work aloft. 

It takes an exceedingly clever iron 
worker to be a good shipsmith. He 
must be able to iron off a yacht, or to 
make all the forgings of a full-rigged 
trading ship, or even to make any 
piece of iron work for a first-class man- 
of-war. Hence a good shipsmith stands 
in the front rank of metal workers. 


A Useful Pair of Tongs for 
Holding Slip-shares. 

8. T. GREIMANN. 

The accompanying sketch is to il¬ 
lustrate my device for tongs to hold 
slip-shares. I have used them for 
three years, and have proved their 
utility. 

While sharpening a plow slip-share, 
the ordinary straight tongs will slip and 
jar loose from the hammering. Some 
smiths use a kind of handle and brace 
to bolt on with two f by 1 inch plow 
bolts, but it takes too much time this 



way. The bolts will heat and work 
loose, so that it takes a wrench to keep 
them tight, especially when an old 
slip-share is worn at the top of the 
landside. Sometknes it comes un¬ 
welded. My slip-share tongs wiU hold 
a bar of lay-steel together so that it 
cannot jar loose. They will fit any 
kind, right or left, any size or any make 
of share and hold it firmly. They are 
never in the way over the anvil while 
sharpening or pointing a slip-share, and 
have the same angle as if a solid bar 
were bolted on. They never will work 
loose. 

I have seen seven other different de¬ 
vices, made for this purpose, fail, but 
mine never does. During my appren¬ 
ticeship of ten years, I studied on a new 
device for this piirpose and I caught 
the idea of the tongs illustrated. In 
the sketch the first figure shows the 
tongs in elevation, the second, an en¬ 
larged cross-section at the end of the lips. 

How to Make a G-ridiron Step. 

JOHN A. SCHULTE. 

I have been making gridiron steps in 
hundreds of different styles for the 
past thirty years. I occasionally have 


an order for an odd step to replace one 
that is lost or broken, not of my own 
make. Consequently I am often with¬ 
out a tool to get the proper shape and 
size. I thought it might interest some 
of the younger men of the craft to 
know how one old fogy does it. 

I recently had a small oval step to 
make to replace one lost off a French 



PROCESS or MAKING A GRIDIRON STEP. AND 
TOOLS USED. 


make of cart. The step was 3 by 4 
inches inside. The bars were i by 
inch. I started off by getting up a tool 
to make it in. I welded a shank for the 
anvil on a block 3^ inches wide, H 
inches thick, shaped it half oval, then 
lightly welded a piece J inch wide, 
i inch thick, exactly in the center, 
keeping it back \ inch from the front 
edge as shown at A. Then I shaped 
two pieces for the sides and riveted 
them on, leaving full inch between 
as shown. B shows a side view of the 
tool. 

To make the step, I took by }-inch 
Norway iron, formed a shank, punched 
a f-inch square hole and split the stock 
as shown at C. Then I opened the 
strips out, drew out the iron for the 
frame and bars, set with a small set 
hammer, between the bars, until they 
were | of an inch apart, cut off bars to 
4i inches, formed a two-lipped scarf on 
the end bars, bent around as at E, in 
the tool, welded the bars and lap of the 
frame in the tool and the step was done. 


Power and Machinery in the 
Shop. 

J. H. SKEELS. 

I should like to say a few words on 
power and machines, as I have been in 
the blacksmithing business for twenity- 
one years and have used all kind^ of 
power from a tread power to a gasoline 
engine. I run an all-round blacksmth 
shop, doing work all the way from Jrack 
shoeing to difficult forging. I use 
gasoline power at present, as I find it 
to be the most convenient, for it can be 
started or stopped at any time, thus sav¬ 
ing time and expense. Last spring I put 
in a No. 2 Hawkeye Power Hcmmer, 
made by the Hawkeye Manufacturing 
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Company, Tama, Iowa, which has 
proved to be the most valuable and 
useful machine in my shop. It is light 
running, easy to operate and strikes a 
hard blow. Last spring I welded one 
hundred and forty-nine sets of plow 
shovels, which more than paid for the 
hammer. It makes plow work a pleas- 



A YXBT aBBYIOBABUB ZnBYBBBLlP WBBNCH. 


ure instead of a worry, and I cheerfully 
recommend this hammer to all brother 
craftsmen. A drill press is another good 
machine to help out in busy times, for 
a lot of drilling in hot weather is a man¬ 
killing work. A power blower must 
be used to force work and save your 
men. I have a ventilating fan which 
I find pays for itself twice over every 
summer. Emery wheels and buffers 
for polishing make good business in 
Iowa in the spring time, for Iowa farm¬ 
ers use all kinds of plows. I also wish 
to call attention to disc sharpening. 
I have a machine which does its work 
as fine as silk. I sharpened sixty-nine 
discs this spring before April first. 

A Neverslip Wrench. 

BOBBRT WXBK. 

The illustration reproduced here is 
that of a Neverslip wrench, one of my 
own make. It is made with an oblong 
hole and notches or teeth, and is in¬ 
tended to be used with an ordinary 
brace. It will be found a very service¬ 
able little tool for the calks of the 
Neverslip Manufacturing Co., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Blacksmithing in the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 

By courtesy of Mr. Booker T. Wash¬ 
ington, principal of the above school, 
we are able to publish an account of 
the work done in the blacksmithing 


department. This institution was es¬ 
tablished by an act of the Alabama 
Legislature in 1880 with an appropria¬ 
tion of $2,000, under the name of the 
Tuskegee State Normal School. The 
first session was held in a rented shanty- 
church with thirty pupils in attendance 
and one teacher. 

The object of the school was and still 
is, to give a thorough moral, physical, 
literary and industrial training to young 
colored people. This object appealed 
so strongly to the public that during 
the first session the present location, 
consisting at that time of one hundred 
acres with three small buildings, was 
purchased by Northern friends. By 
Act of Congress in 1890, a tract of 
25,000 acres of mineral land valued at 
$125,000, was given to the institution. 
The present endowment is thus about 
$400,000, or including property and 
equipment, in the neighborhood of 
$800,000. The institution is well sit¬ 
uated about a mile from the town of 
Tuskegee, and comprises over a score 
of well-appointed, up-to-date buildings, 
devoted to the purposes of dormitories, 
training halls, libraries, trades buildings, 
etc. The course is so arranged that no 
student can obtain a literary education 
without learning at the same time a 
suitable trade, and the expenses are 


placed so low that tuition is easily 
within the reach of every young, able- 
bodied, intelligent and industrious col¬ 
ored man or woman. 

The blacksmithing course (the sub¬ 
ject of interest to our readers) is very 
complete and extends over two years. 
During the first year, the boys are 


taught to clean the shop properly and 
to make fires. They learn the names 
and sizes of tools with the care of them 
and their places; and also to practice 
economy in the use of material. They 
also study the formation of iron and 
steel and the different kinds and grades 
of each; the various modes of welding 
and the use of sand and welding com¬ 
pounds; how to weld and set tires and 
axles; measurements of track of axles; 
dish of new wheels; making clips, nuts, 
trace-ends, and putting work together. 
The bench work comprises filing, clip¬ 
ping, jointing and fancy work, with the 
use of emery and sand paper. In fact, 
every branch of the trade is considered. 
Essays are written and monthly exam¬ 
inations held on all topics. 

During the second year, the main 
training is in horseshoeing. The pre¬ 
liminary instruction consists in the 
condition of the shoeing floor, and how 
to make a shoer’s fire; the names and 
sizes of tools; how to make a mould; 
also how to strike on a shoe; the names 
and sizes of shoes and nails; how to file 
a shoe, and how to pull off an old shoe. 
Special lessons are given in fitting 
shoes to horses with different gaits and 
differently shaped feet. In this year 
instruction is given in the making of 
tools, also fender work, dash and rail 


work and tempering. Carriage work 
with the repairing of wagons and bug¬ 
gies and estimating costs of jobs are all 
handled in the second year, and at the 
end of each month, examinations are 
held as in the first year. Lectures are 
given daily. Thus at the end of his 
course the student is thoroughly 



Fig. 1. A BUSY CORNER IN THE TUSKEGEE SHOP. 
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informed in both the practice and the 
theory of his craft. 

In every branch of the mechanical 
department are introduced what are 
termed Industrial or Theory classes. 


These classes are held every afternoon 
except Saturdays, and last forty min¬ 
utes. Problems are discussed and any 
work of the day that has presented 
special difficulty, receives attention. 
The principles of the trade and the 
materials with which the students work 
are taken up and studied. 

In the horseshoeing department a 
horse^s hoof and leg, properly mounted 
and capable of being dissected, is kept 
in the shop to enable the students to 
study the anatomy of the horse's hoof 
and leg apd how the different diseases 


made to bear directly upon the shop 
practice. The pity is that all our horse- 
shoers have not these advantages. 

Another point emphasized at Tus- 
kegee is the preparation of mechanical 
drawings. All work done 
by students in the black¬ 
smith and carriage build¬ 
ing departments is from 
drawings. Sometimes 
these are prepared in the 
regular drawing depart¬ 
ment and sometimes by 
^ the student making the 
article. This practice 
gives the boys an intricate 
and detailed conception 
of what they are about 
to do and the proper re¬ 
lation of parts. Besides 
blacksmithing proper, a 
similar training is afforded in the allied 
branches of wheel-wrighting (a three 
years' course in this), harness making, 
and carriage trimming and painting. 

The engravings published herewith 
are from photos furnished by the In¬ 
stitute. The first is of a corner in the 
blacksmith shop, showing the forge in 
operation and several of the students 
at work. The second engraving illus¬ 
trates a collection of andirons, shovels, 
tongs, and other fireside utensils. The 
third represents a couple of covered 
wagons made by the students for use 


The object of the Institution is so 
good and the work has been so efficient 
that its influence must tell beneficially 
upon the colored population of the 
‘'Sunny South." 

The Q-as Engine of Quality. 

BfLLY BtTNTZ. 

The superiority of the gas engine over 
other powers for the smithy is well 
established, yet when contemplating 





Fig. 8. WAGONS MADB BT THE TU8KBGEE 
BOYS. 


the purchase of one, the smith, be¬ 
wildered by glowing descriptions, ex¬ 
claims: “Each company claims to have 
the best." 

A conclusion of this kind usually 
prompts a blind purchase, as shown by 
the experience of the smith of whom the 
following story is told: 

“Slim's engine, being $50 cheaper," 



Fig. 2. BOMB WORK or THE TUSKEOEE BLACKSMITHS. 



Fig. 4. PLAN OF A WAGON, FROM A BLUE PRINT MADE IN THE DRAUGHTING DEPARTMENT AT TUSKEOEE. 


affect the various parts. The benefit 
arising from such classes must be ap¬ 
parent, for thus are connected the 
theoretical and the practical sides of 
science. The academic work in such 
subjects as chemistry and physics is 


in the establishment. The fourth is a 
reproduction of the blue print of a wagon 
plan made at Tuskegee. Fig. 5 shows 
the Slater Armstrong .Memorial Build¬ 
ing, and Fig. 6 the Boys' Trades Build¬ 
ing, both fine structures. 


the smith contended, “will save me just 
that much money." 

After trial, however, it proved to be 
a poor runner, and he thereupon visited 
Red Top where the engine was built. 

“Where is the engine works?" he 
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inquired, upon his arrival there. 

‘‘Right here,'' answered a boy, point¬ 
ing across the railroad track. 

“I can't see it." 

“Can't expect to see through a box 
car; the shop is on the other side." 

^me so-called factories cannot even 
be seen. They exist only for a short 
time, then go out of business, leaving 
customers with a 
cheaply constructed 
engine and no place 
to get a repair part. 

It is easy to make 
a difference of $50 
or $100 in prices. 

Engines, like watch¬ 
es, are to be had in 
all grades. 

The supremacy 
of one engine over 
another is in its 
quality. To design 
an engine along con¬ 
servative lines re¬ 
quires experienced 
workmen, expert 
in the gas engine 
business, and to construct an engine of 
this kind requires the very best materi¬ 
als. That the spiith may not grope 
entirely in the dark in making a selec¬ 
tion, a few points of excellence are 
here cited. 

The cylinder should be of a high-grade 
gray iron of close texture, with internal 
apertures for the flow of water or oil 
in keeping it cool. Where water is used 
the cylinder must be drained in cold 


, The piston should have metallic 
spring rings, so that all wear will be 
on the rings and not on the cylinder 
or the piston. When worn out these 
rings may be renewed at slight expense. 
Connecting rod and crank should be 
very strong, as they are subjected to the 
hardest service. The best cranks are 
drilled or cut out of a solid block of 


steel, without any welds or bends. 

The engine of quality is of the four¬ 
cycle t 3 rpe and has electric ignition. 
An engine of this kind costs more than 
a two-cycle engine with hot tube igni¬ 
tion, but gives the best service in the 
long run. 

There is perhaps nothing so provok¬ 
ing as a cheaply constructed gas engine 
which “bucks" every day or two by 
reason of the working parts having been 


that one of that kind will do the same 
for other folk. There is more satisfac¬ 
tion in buying in this way than by 
obtaining prices from a dozen engine 
companies and then buying from the 
company that sells the cheapest, gives 
the longest time on payments, or 
gives a guarantee as len^hy as the 
pedigree of a thoroughbred horse. 

Where the shop is 
large or consider¬ 
able power is re¬ 
quired, it should be 
borne in min d that 
an engine of five or 
ten horsepower 
costs little more 
than a small one. 

Quality, not 
prices or terms, 
ought to govern in 
buying an engine. 
A good engine 
speaks for itself, 
and, like a thing 
of beauty, is a joy 
forever; while a 
cheaply construct¬ 
ed engine is worse than a nightmare. 


Attention to Detail. 

THOMAS BIASLIY. 

There is a certain class of black¬ 
smiths that seem to think, since ma¬ 
chinery is used to the extent it is at 
present, that they should slight their 
work because it is to be machined 
after they are done with the job. I 
don't wonder at the slurs that are 




Fig. 6. VIEW OF 

weather, else it will freeze, while with 
an oil-cooled engine there is no danger 
in this direction. No water supply is 
needed with cylinders which are oil- 
cooled. The cylinder-head should be 
separate and should also be water- 
jacketed or oil-jacketed like the cylin¬ 
der itself in every case. 


ANOTHER PORTION OF THE SCHOOL—THE BOTS’ 1 

inaccurately figured by the manufac¬ 
turer. An en^ne of this kind is as 
troublesome as an old blind horse. 

Before buying an engine it is well to 
visit shops that are driven by one. If 
an engine of certain build has been 
rendering good service for a brother 
smith for a number of years, it is likely 


lDBS building. 

often thrown at our trade by men who 
have to finish up work done by smiths 
too lazy or slovenly to finish their 
work as it should be. 

Such workmen are usually ill-paid 
for their services, and how can it be 
otherwise when they take no pride in 
their work either as to quality or 
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quantity? In my estimation there 
is nothing more pleasing to the eye 
than a neat painstaking job of forgings 
and when you show me a man that is 
particular with his work, I will show 
you a man who is a credit to his com¬ 
munity and commands the best of 
wages. 


A 



Fig. 4. PABALIiBT^ AND INTBB8BCTINO LINES. 


Some trades are learned in a year, 
while others take longer to become 
expert in, but from my twenty-five 
years' experience at blacksmithing I 
can truthfully say that there is hardly 
a day while working at the forge, but 
what I learn something new and use¬ 
ful to be stored in my brain pan for 
future emergencies. 

The trouble with most smiths , in 
this ‘‘rapid" age is that they lose 
sight of the little things connected 
with their work and keep only the 
big things before them. For instance, 
they may need several tools on one 
heat, but never think to lay these tools 
out convenient to their hand, and in 
the order they are needed, but wait 



Fig. 5. RECTILINEAR FIGURES OF DIFFERENT 
FORMS. 


until the heat is on the anvil, and then 
have to look over all their tools before 
finding the right one. I have seen 
men run all over the shop to borrow 
a needed tool or perhaps have to grind 
a chisel before the work could be 
finished ^s it should be. Time, tide 
and a blacksmith's heat wait for no 
man. Have a place for everything 
and everything in its proper place; 


then you will not be the laughing stock 
of your shop mates or pernaps working 
for less wages than those who pay 
proper attention to detail. 


The Elementary Principles of 
Mechanical Drawing.—2. 

The Simple Geometrical Figures and 
Terms. 

To any man desiring to clearly 
represent a tool or piece of work 
or even to accurately understand the 
tool itself upon paper, some know¬ 
ledge of the common geometrical forms 
and terms is of the greatest value. 
The uninformed person may, for in¬ 
stance, call anything with four sides 
a “square," or any figure having a 
round form, a “dfrcle." HV can sel¬ 
dom tell you. ii^at is meant by a 
triangle, a hexagon, rectangle or 
ellipse. And so many mechanical 
contrivances involve these figures 
that some understanding -of -them 
will solve many a problem for the 
reader of mechanical drawings. 

The first principle of geometry is the 
point. A point is, of course, merely 
position in space. It has no parts 
and no size (or magnitude, geom¬ 
etry names it). A point is marked, 
in drawing, by a small dot. 

The line is the second principle. A 
line is simply length without breadth. 
In drawing a line, of course the ink 
gives it width, but a true line has 
none. The edge of a knife will illus¬ 
trate a line. Lines may be straight, 
curved or crooked. A straight line 
is one that does not change in direc¬ 
tion throughout its entire length. 
Curved lines change their direction 
regularly from point to point. A 
crooked line changes its direction with¬ 
out system or regularity. 

The surface comes next to the line. 
A surface has length and breadth but 
no thickness. A plane surface is a 
perfectly flat one, or one in which a 
straight line passing from any one 
point to any other point in it, always 
lies in the plane surface. For in¬ 
stance, place the edge of a rule upon 
a polished slab of stone, and it will 
touch the stone throughout the length 
of the rule. But lay the same rule 
upon the surface of a block of rough 
stone and it will touch only the pro¬ 
jecting places. The polished slab has 
a plane surface, the rough one has not. 

A solid has length, breadth and 
thickness. Right here, may be noted 
the meaning of the word dimension. 
A point ha^ no dimensions. A line 


has one,—namely length. A surface 
has two,—length and breadth. A 
solid has three dimensions—length, 
breadth and thickness. Solids are 
regular or irregular. Regular solids 
have all their surfaces the same shape 
and of equal size, such as the cube, 
whose six sides are all equal squares. 

Facts About Lines and Rectilinear 
Figures. 

When the direct or shortest distance 
between two lines continues the same 
throughout their length, the lines are 
said to be parallel (Fig. 4, A). Any 
number of lines may be all parallel to 
one another, as the lines on a sheet of 
foolscap paper. 

When lines are not parallel they 
will cross each other. It may be 
noted that parallel lines can never be 



Fig. 6. CURVILINEAR FIGURES AND LINK RE¬ 
LATING TO THE CIRCLE. 


made to cut one another, no matter 
how far they be drawn in either di¬ 
rection. When two lines meet or 
cut one another they form angles. If 
one cuts the other in such a way as to 
make the adjacent angles equal, the 
lines are perpendicular (See Fig. 4, B) 
and the angles are right angles. When 
they are not equal, the lesser angle is 
said to be acute (sharp) and the great¬ 
er obtuse (dull). An acute and an 
obtuse angle are shown at C, Fig. 4. 

It takes at least three straight lines 
to enclose a space. Hence, no figure 
can have fewer than three sides. The 
three-sided figure is called a triangle 
—meaning three-angled. It will 
plainly appear that since the sides of 
a figure all join forming angles, there 
will be as many angles as sides. Tri¬ 
angles are of various kinds. The 
triangle whose three sides are all 
equal is called equilateral. One 
having two sides equal and the third 
unequal ts said to be isosceles. If the 
three sides are all unequal the triangle 
is scalene. When one of the angles is 
a right angle, the triangle is said to 
be a right-angled triangle. 

A four-sided figure has also four 
angles, and any four-sided figure is a 
quadrilateral or quadrangle. When 
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the angles are all right angles, the 
figure is called a rectangle. All rect¬ 
angles have their opposite sides parallel 
to each other. A rectangle whose 
four sides are equal to one another 
is a square (Fig. 5, A). When the 
angles are not all right angles, we 
have a diamond or rhombus, as 
shown at B, Fig. 5, instead of a square. 
Any figure of more than four sides is 


called a polygon (See Fig. 5, C). The 
hexagon has its six sides all equal and 
its six angles all equal. Fig. 5, D, 
shows a hexagon. So with the octa- 
gop—eight sides equal and eight 
angles equal, as shown at E, Fig. 5. 
The total distance around any figure 
is its perimeter. The line passing 
from the boundary of one side through 
the center and terminating at the 
opposite side is called a diameter. 
The distance from angle to angle 
through the center is the diagonal. 

Curvilinear Figures. 

The circle is the principal curvi¬ 
linear figure. A circle is a plane figure 
bounded by a curved line, called the 
circumference (A, Fig. 6). All the 
lines, radii (one alone is called a radius, 
see Fig. 6, B), drawn from the center 
to the circumference are equal 
to one another. A line drawn through 
the center of a circle to the circum¬ 
ference at either end, is called a dia¬ 



meter, as seen at C, Fig. 6. Any 
portion of the circumference of a 
circle is an arc (Fig. 6, D). A contin¬ 
uous straight line that touches a circle 
without cutting it is called a tangent 
to the circle. E, Fig. 6 is tangent to 
the circle. 

Two or more circles drawn about 
the same center are called concentric. 
When they have not the same center 
they are eccentric. The other 


ordinary curvilinear figures are: the 
ellipse and the oval. The ellipse is 
peculiar. The best way to under¬ 
stand it is to draw one. To do this 
take a string, two pins and a pencil. 
Placing the pins a short distance 
apart, join the string to form a loop. 
Place this around the pins loosely 
enough to admit of inserting the point 
of the pencil to draw the string out a 
little. Holding the pencil 
vertically, pass it around 
with the loop of the 
string from one point to 
the other, then the other 
side the same, and the 
line traced will be an el¬ 
lipse. This is illustrated 
at F, Fig. 6. An oval is 
an egg-shaped figure: i.e., it has 
one end smaller than the other (See 
G, Fig. 6). 

Solids. 

Solids are either regular or irregular. 
The most common regular solids are 
as follows: The cube (See Fig. 7, A) 
which has six sides, each being a 
square; the pyramid, (seen at B), the 
sphere, at C, the cone, D, and the 
cylinder as shown at E. 

A good idea of the forms of these 
solids may be obtained by placing the 
figure upon a paper and drawing a 
pencil around the base, then turning 
carefully so that an adjoining surface 
may be similarly outlined. Then 
the solid may be turned until all the 
surfaces have been drawn round, and 
the result will be a pattern of the 
figure. The sphere, however, cannot 
be represented in pattern. 

In concluding, a few words of ordi¬ 
nary occurrence may be defined. 

To bisect means to divide into two 
equal portions. To trisect means to 
divide into three equal parts. Angles 
as well as lines, surfaces and solids 
may be bisected and trisected. 

(,To be continued.^ 


Iron Work for Schooner Masts 
and Spars. 

W. U PAITL. 

For a schooner, say of twenty or 
twenty-five tons burden, we take 
stock i by 2 inches to form a withe 
for mainmast head and topmast, 
which is a double withe, as shown at 
Fig. 1. This would be about seven 
inches inside for the mast head and 
six inches for the topmast. Take 
two pieces of the same length and lay 
them flat sides together, putting a 
collar or ring of |-inch round stock 
around both pieces as shewn at Fig. 



2, A. Place in the fire, take a good 
welding heat where the collar is 
placed, weld all together, and with 
the same heat spread the ends as 



B 



Fig. 2. PBOOB88 OF FORMING WITHE. 


shown at B. Heat and form withe 
for topmast as shown at Fig. 2, C. 
Next weld the ends together. Now 
lay off and bend the ends as at DD. 
Bend a piece of the same size stock in 
the middle, flat sides together, taking 
a heat and welding about two inches 
of the end together. Punch a hole 
half an inch from the end, and round 
up on the horn of the anvil, like Fig. 
2, E. After taking a good heat, put 
it in the vise, eye down, bend like 
Fig. 2, F, turning up ends N N. Scarf 
and weld as in Fig. 2, C, and your 



withe is complete as shown in Fig. 1. 

Fig. 3, A is the foremast withe, and 
is formed in halves like Fig. 2, F. 
Fig. 3, B is for the. bowsprit and 
spars, and is formed as in Fig. 3, C 
with the ends welded together, holes 
punched and worked round on the 
horn of the anvil which completes it. 
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The Biiilders. 

LONGFELLOW. 

All are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of time; 

Some with massive deeds and great 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is or low, 

Each thing in its place is best, 

And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise 
Time is with materials filled. 

Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these. 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of art 

Builders wrought witb greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete 
Standing in these walls of Time, 

Broken stairways where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 

Build today, then, strong and sure. 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and seeing 
Shall tomorrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets where the eye 

Sees the world as one vast plain 
And one boimdless reach of sky. 



Looking ahead to midsummer trade? 

Are you ^sted on styles for summer 
carriage painting? 

XXp with the lark is the rule of the en¬ 
ergetic smith these summer mornings. 

June—the summer opening season. Has 
it commenced well with you? Push the 
trade. 

A new blacksmith shop will be put up 
by the Locomotive & Machine Company, of 
Montreal, Quebec. 

No work is done well unless the work¬ 
man’s heart is in it and his mind attracted 
to it, work as hard as he may. 

Have you benefited by any of the im¬ 
provements that have come into the me¬ 
chanical world since last June? 

Pray remember that somebody is just 
waiting: to answer that question that is 
bothering you. Send it in.' 

Good times continue and promise to con¬ 
tinue in spite of the gloomy forebodings of a 
worthy contemporary of recent date. 

Keep in touch with the craft. Your 
shop may be in the backwoods, but that is 
no reason why your ideas and methods 
should be, too. Keep up to date. 


Think a minute! A clear idea of just 
what you w^ant to do and how you are going 
to do it will save many a mistake and much 
waste of time and fire. 

The University of Colorado, situated 
at Boulder, Col. (H. C. Crouch. M. E.), 
will add six or more new fires to their 
manual training blacksmith shop. 

Business attracts business. Keep 
busy and full of energy if you would draw 
custom. Let your efforts flag ever so little 
and you will be rated a sinking ship. 

A really successftd business man 
must necessarilv understand human nature. 
A little tact and management will often win 
and retain the most fastidious customer. • 

Necessity is the mother of invention; 
but it takes brains—and working brains 
at that, to feed and clothe and mature the 
invention. Necessity alone will not do this. 

Wisdom, ’tis said, is experience tiuned 
to account. Even fmlures and loss of time 
are profitable to the wideawake man who 
has the brains to investigate a failure and 
trace its cause. 

A rainy day comes as a pleasant break 
occasionally—if you have the proverbial 
something laid up for it. The man whose 
accounts lie uncollected cannot hope to 
find it very cheerful, however. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
just completed plans for a fine new en¬ 
gineering building, which will include among 
other laboratories on the first floor a well- 
equipped forge and iron working shop. 

Some people spend the whole summer 
wishing for snow; and pine away the winter 
in dreams of leafy trees. The wise man 
makes the best of things as they are, and is 
surprised at how good that best turns out to 
be. There are two points of view. 

A cheerfhl boss is a stimulus to his 
workmen. Not only the encouragement he 
mav give in words, but the example he sets 
and the very effect of his presence helps to 
make the hours pass and tne work get done 
quickly. Good temper is a habit. 

Ten minutes today—ten minutes to¬ 
morrow and ten minutes every day—that 
makes an hour at the end of a week. Great 
deeds have been accomplished and great 
ideas formed in less than an hour. Hence, 
do not waste the minutes. 

A substantial evidence of appreciation 
is an unasked increase of wages. Give the 
apprentice such wages as will make him re¬ 
spect himself and the work he is doing, and 
not feel like a cheap John. ” 

Talking things over with fellow crafts¬ 
men is of the utmost benefit to the black¬ 
smith, as to other trades and professions. 
Why not? Tlie yearly increase in the 
popularity of conventions and meetings 
testifies to the value of this. 

The race track has done much to pro¬ 
mote the science of horseshoeing in America 
Trotting is an artificial gait, and trotters are 
therefore subject to manj^ artificial dis¬ 
eases. In treating these, the American 
horseshoer become very expert. 

A legacy of prejudice is what many of 
us have to contend with; and it sometimes 
takes a lifetime to outgrow the antiquated 
notions instilled in us in childhood. More 
reason for fighting down the old and striv¬ 
ing after the new when worthy. 

The shop, where the workman spends 
almost all his waking hours, is surely worth 
keeping bright and attractive. The effects 
of a little ca^je in this direction will show in 


the temper, the morals and the work of 
everj^ smith engfiged therein. 

For painstaking work, does the Amer¬ 
ican smith favorably compare with him of 
the old country? If so, why can the British 
mechanic, not only make a living, but grow 
rich while using old, out-of-date tools that 
the average American blacksmith could do 
nothing with? WTiy is it? 

Who is to blame if a smith does not read 
up-to-date literature? Himself. In these 
days when books and magazines of every 
style and description are easily within the 
reach of alL even the poorest, most illiterate 
man can afford and obtain exactly the liter¬ 
ature he needs. There is no excuse. 

Horseshoes are at a premium in the 
Philippines. The natives take all the sho^ 
they can get hold of to make over into spear 
anci arrow-heads. Hence, the “shoemak¬ 
ing stands, ” where shoes are made by 
American machinery, are always crowded 
with horses, mostly cavaliy' horses, waiting 
to be shod by the farrier. 

Perseverance is a very powerful factor in 
the histor\^ of every achievement. A Buffalo 
blacksmith relates how he succeeded, after 
a period of six months of repeated ti^, in 
curing a horse of ** Skelping. ” During that 
time he had tried one method after another 
without benefit, when a final trial brought 
the desired result and the horse went right. 

A clever phamphlet has recently been 
published, emphasizing the joy of work. 
The true pleasure of toiling for a living, of 
feeling that you have earned what you get, 
the healthful weariness and the sound sleep, 
the hearty appetite and the wholesome fare, 
and above all, the freedom from the care of 
a large fortune—these are blessings that 
few' workmen know how to appreciate. 

Jack’s a dull boy, when all work and 
no play is the rule. The blacksmith is no 
exception to the rule. It is the duty of 
every man to take some recreation ever>' 
day. If his work be manual, let him spend 
some time each day in reading, writing or 
other diversion not of a physical nature. 
He returns to his craft abler, br^hter and 
better satisfied with life, and time thus 
spent will be more than repaid. 

America ranks first among the nations 
for inventiveness, and Connecticut first 
among the States. Second on the list 
stands Great Britain, and third, Germany. 
The German Emperor recently paid tribute 
to an American inventor, Mr. John Ar- 
buckle, of New York, by personally dictat¬ 
ing a letter thanking him tor a device to ex¬ 
tricate stranded vessels, and expressing in¬ 
terest in the American’s invention. 

Management, not extent of business, 
makes the difference in the profits of a con¬ 
cern. A certain manufacturer found upon 
looking into his affairs that he w'as handling 
$500,000 worth more business than the year 
before, but his feeling of increased w^th 
disappeared when investigation at the year’s 
end proved that his profits had increased 
just $8.08. Good management is an 
essential to any business, laige or small. 

Wliat’s thatP we asked Tom Tardy. He 
was looking over a stack of tom and dirty 
papers that he had collected from various 
nooks and comers of the shop. 

“Them’s my memos,” he replied,throw¬ 
ing out bits of newTspapers and wrapping 
paper as he sorted them. “ .A.nd I’m blest 
if I know which is which. Here’s a bill of 
five dollars, but—can you make out whether 
Brown owes it to me or me to Browm?—I 
can’t jest remember like. I’ll have to ask 
Browm. ” Then he w'ent on examining 
others. This is Tom’s way of balancing up 
his books. We do not recommend it. 
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-Ajnerican Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers. 

Excellent reports of progress come 
from many quarters. No mistake 
has been made in thinking the time is 
ripe for the blacksmiths, horseshoers 
and wheelwrights to organize in 
every county of the land where not 
already banded together for common 
interest, nor has any mistake been made 
in thinking that practical working as¬ 
sociations can be formed to bring im¬ 
mense benefits to their members. The 
first thing necessary is for every man 
to lay aside every particle of prejudice 
and to co-operate with his brothers 
and neighbors. Pull together instead 
of apart. 

In its recent experience the Asso¬ 
ciation has learned of men who were 
actually resetting and shoeing for 
eight and fifteen cents, and in the 
rich State of New York, too. Think 
of it! On the other hand, craftsmen 
have told how raises in prices from 
25 to 30 cents on each shoe brought 
them $300 and over extra each year. 
Figure it out yourself and see what it 
would mean.. Then again take a 
county with one hundred shops. If 
each shod on an average of but five 
horses a day, a raise of five cents a 
shoe means a total of $30,000 a year 
divided among the smiths of that 
county. There's food fof thought 
and a spur to action! It is only our 
just dues, too, for isn't the farmer, 
the hardware dealer and everyone 
we buy from, charging higher prices, 
more than ever? The country was 
never richer and more prosperous than 
it is to-day. Shouldn't the black¬ 
smith, upon whose skill so many de¬ 
pend, feel some benefit from this 
prosperity instead of getting poorer 
every day? One smith told his wife 
that at the present price of stock, the 
more work he did the poorer he got. 
And this is not so far from the truth 
either. The low prices seem to be 
one reason why so many smiths are 
going out of the business. 

This should not be, for there is no 
mechanic who works harder with head 
and hands, or in more trying situa¬ 
tions, to earn a living for himself and 
his own, than the blacksmith. 

The Association named at the head 
of this article was incorporated under 
New York State laws, to carry out all 
possible reforms and benefits for the 
craft. Already efforts are under way 
to secure Lien Laws in our States so 
that the craftsmen can always be able 


to use as security for payment the 
animal or vehicle worked upon, and 
that too without holding the article 
in his shop. Liens of this kind are 
filed, and do not become void by the 
sale of the article any more than do 
mortgages upon property. Laws of 
this kind exist in but few states and 
should be in force in all. This Asso¬ 
ciation proposes to procure them for 
the craft if it possibly can be done, 
and prospects are very bright. 

As to prices, the American Associ¬ 
ation has the authority to grant 
charters to branch county associa¬ 
tions, and to provide plans for their 
formation and regulation. This Asso¬ 
ciation has a number of representa¬ 
tives at work forming branches, but as 
it would require a small army to cover 
every state, we desire to hear from 
interested smiths in every part of the 
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country, who will take hold of the 
work in their own home county. By 
our plans they would be repaid for the 
time taken from their shop. The 
Association will gladly give the bene¬ 
fit of its past experience to any in¬ 
terested craftsmen. Literally bushels 
of letters have come from all sections 
and a great many branches are being 
formed. Bear in mind that the Amer¬ 
ican Association does not fix the 
prices—these are agreed upon by each 
branch itself after organizing. 

The American Association simply fur¬ 
nishes charters and all necessary liter¬ 
ature, and gives its help in every 
possible way. 

All who are interested should ad¬ 
dress the American Association of 
Blacksmiths, Horseshoers and Wheel¬ 
wrights at P. 0. Drawer 974, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for plans and information. 
State what county you are in and how 
many shops it contains. 

Local Items. 

The Livingston (N. Y.) Branch of 
this Association was organized at Mt. 
Morris, N. Y., May 14, the following 
officers being duly elected: President, 
W. E. Cole, Avon; Vice-President, 
Wm. Mate, Mt. Morris; Secretary, A. 


C. Palmer, Dansville; and Treasurer, 
M. J. Scully, Geneseo, N. Y. The 
meeting was a most enthusiastic one, 
and adjourned to meet May 30th at 
Livonia, at 3:30 p. m. 

Meetings will be held at early dates 
in Genesee, Chautauqua and Mon¬ 
roe counties. New York State. 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—8. 

Making a Valve Yoke. 

If. B. BETD. 

Opinions as to the best and most 
economical manner of making valve 
yokes will naturally differ. The result 
of years of practical experience sug¬ 
gest the following: 

First Method: In railroad or contract 
shops, with suitable heating furnaces 
and appliances, where valve yokes are 
made in quantities, the following is 
practicable. Cut old car axles into 
pieces long enough to upset into ingots 
of sufficient size for yoke back required. 
Charge furnace with these (from ten to 
fifteen pieces) according to capacity. 

Porter bars are heated in smith fire 
to apply to ingots as they are successive¬ 
ly brought from the furnace to hammer. 
Draw the ingot down quickly to proper 
proportion and check down part for 
stem with triangular fuller as at A, 
Fig. 35. This can be done more quickly 
by checking down both sides at once 
by using two fullers, or one made in 
double form, B, Fig. 35. 

Draw down both ends quickly, im¬ 
parting proper taper in tool, C, Fig. 
35. This tool is left open across as 
shown, for quick manipulation, and 
because it does not readily form cold- 
shuts at the base of stem. It has the 
further advantage of keeping the iron 
compactly together in uniform mass, 
thereby preventing a defect at base of 
stem peculiar to second method of 
manufacture, to be described in the 
next article. This operation com¬ 
pletes the piece in one heat, as at D, 
Fig. 35, and should be done so expertly 
as to be laid down while still almost at 
a white heat—and as smooth as silk. 
In this way ten or fifteen pieces can be 
forged in a very short time. 

The other half of yoke may be made 
of bar or forged iron, preferably forged 
to preserve uniform quality of material 
in yoke. Subsequent operations take 
place at anvil. With a welding heat, 
round and draw down the short stem 
to proper size. Draw down ends and 
bend same over anvil or former. A, 
Fig. 36. Driving the iron downwards 
with a fuller as shown, prevents 
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cold-shuts inside of corners. Scarf the 
parts, splice fashion, clamp together 
and weld from sides, B, Fig. 36. The 
top plate of clamp made with a hole 
for stem, C, Fig. 36, permits the placing 
of clamp at center of yoke. The welding 
of stem carefully either by lap or splice 
scarves, completes the job. 

The stem should be made of good 
hammered iron in preference to rolled 
iron of any kind. The manner of forg¬ 
ing the back of yoke, as just described, 
is not regarded with favor by many 
writers. The cross grain of iron in stem 
is the theoretical objection urged, an 
objection which practical experience 
very often largely discounts. Forged 
as we have described, an approximately 
perfect, homogeneous piece of iron 
should be the result; leaving little if 
any trace of cross grain at any point. 

The same objection and answer is 
applicable to a large variety of forgings 
made in the same way, such as motion 
links, motion link hangers, etc., having 
equal, if not more, strain to encounter 
than valve yokes. 

The cause of such imperfections is 
more generally due to careless, slovenly 
manipulation by the smith or forger, 
loosening and shattering the fibre of 
the iron by hammering the same when 
too cold. In shops where an occasional 
yoke back has to be forged at an ordi¬ 
nary smith fire, the writer would not 
recommend this method. In this case 
several heats would probably be re¬ 
quired to finish the piece, which would 
not produce that solidity which forging 
the piece in the mass at one heat en¬ 
sures. 

(To be continued.) 


Kinks and Conveniences in the 
Wagon Shop—3. 

BT D. If. M. 

Plan and Arrangement of Shop and 
Office. 

The arrangement of the shop has 
everything to do with convenience in 
handling goods. There are many ex¬ 
cellent plans in common use, the prin¬ 
cipal being the square, the L-shaped, 
two parallel buildings with a yard 
and drive-way between, and the 
T-shaped building. In any case, the 
office should be located alongside the 
entrance-way. 

For a large establishment, the 
T-shape has many advantages. The 
main essentials are, to be able to go 
or communicate quickly from the 
office to any part of the factory. 
Also, every department should be eas¬ 
ily accessible to any vehicle without 


taking off its wheels. For these pur¬ 
poses, the ceilings should be high and 
the doors opening properly. At¬ 
tention to these points in the outset 
.will greatly facilitate future opera¬ 
tions. Regarding an elevator, when 
one is employed, the cross-beam 
should be high enough and the plat¬ 
form large enough to accommodate the 
largest city truck or buss without un¬ 
hanging. A chute is very handy for 
conveying small pieces to any spot 
desired. An incline may be substi¬ 
tuted for an elevator and has the ad¬ 
vantages of rapidity and saving of 
labor, but it takes more room. In 
case the vehicle must be unhung, 
that expense should also be reckoned 
in with the cost of the job. So much 
for the large concern. 

In a repair shop, of course every¬ 
thing should be arranged with refer- 
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ence to handling work with the great¬ 
est convenience. The woodworker's 
bench should be on the same floor as 
the smith shop and adjoining it, or 
even in the same room. The stock 
room should be situated near the 
main entrance. The scales, the wash- 
stand, or platform on which the old 
or new vehicle may be run to be 
washed, and a bench for odd repair 
work should all be near or adjoining 
the stock room. It should be so 
planned that a vehicle may be re¬ 
moved from or entered at any part of 
the shop without disturbing the other 
parts. 

To-day, everything possible must be 
done to turn capital more rapidly, if 
the establishment is to be successful. 
How to make the same shop, in room, 
time, labor and permanent invest¬ 
ment of capital do the greatest amount 
of business—that is the problem of the 
business man. Time saving devices 


that allow the work to be done in, say, 
half the time employed by other 
methods, save not only half the cost 
of labor but of shop rent and insur¬ 
ance. Every step and movement of 
a workman takes time and costs 
money. 

One mistake often made by em¬ 
ployers is that of keeping the foreman 
utterly in the dark concerning the 
business, except about his own imme¬ 
diate work. In the case of a large 
establishment, the foreman of each 
department should know something 
of the requirements of all the other 
departments. This is necessary to 
the intelligent co-operation of depart¬ 
ments. A good plan is to have du¬ 
plicate cards of all orders relating to 
each vehicle, given to each depart¬ 
ment. Another plan is to have a 
separate card attached to each portion • 
of the vehicle likely to be removed or 
detached. The full directions are 
placed in a book, one in each depart¬ 
ment which is open to every employee. 
This insures against all misunder¬ 
standing. The latter plan has the 
advantage of saving the time required 
in hunting up the vehicle body, gear, 
wheels, shafts or other parts every 
time one wants to consult the card 
for instructions, by simply consulting 
the book at the foreman’s desk. In 
this book a margin may be left in 
which to enter, each day, the state of 
progress of the vehicle. These con¬ 
veniences are as applicable to the 
small as to the large shop. 

In adopting any new device the 
shop owner should carefully consider 
the expenditure and the benefit likely 
to be obtained by its use. In the 
small shop, it is often cheaper and 
quicker to do much by hand than to 
put in a lot of expensive machinery. 

(To be continued.) 

Some New Ideas Relating to 
Hoof Contraction. 

So many diseases in horses’ feet take 
their rise from contractions of the hoof 
that any new means to prevent or cure 
this defect must be of very great inter¬ 
est to every farrier or horse owner. 
Therefore, in the interest of the craft at 
large, we give, herewith, a description 
of a set of new devices in the form of 
heel expanders—the patented invention" 
of Mr. Robert Moser of 1916 Baltimore 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

These expanders, says Mr. Moser, are 
intended to check the tendency of the 
hoof to grow inward and to gradually 
force it outward from the frog until 
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normal shape and conditions are re¬ 
stored. Or when the abnormal condi¬ 
tion has become chronic, the device will 
give relief and render the animal fit for 
use. The expanding devices are of 
many kinds, but only three varieties of 
thein are taken up in the present article. 
The first expander is intended for hos¬ 
pital use—that is, for sick horses not 
working (See Fig. 1). The forward end 
of this expander is usually supported 
only by a bandage. They may also be 
used with rubber pads, on horses in use. 

For ordinary style of expander, Mr. 
Moser has devised a practical means of 
supporting the front end of the angular 
spring; this is furnished with a threaded 
loop-hole or eye at the angle, to which 
is rigidly secured a flat, fork-shaped 
attachment of soft steel by means of a 
little set-screw. Both arms of this 
attachment extended outward between 
the hoof and Aoe so that the ends rest 
upon tho former. It is made quite thin 
so that the arms may be bent in any 
direction thus to accommodate them¬ 
selves to hoofs and shoes of any size 
and form. Any excess in length may be 
clipped off. 

This same device may also be used on 
invalid horses in pasture cure, by fas¬ 
tening the flat ends to the hoof without 
the support of shoes. In this case, 
another soft steel attachment is selected 
with broader arms and two little holes 
are punched at the proper points on 
the extended ends of this fork-shaped 
attachment to meet if possible the old 
nail holes of the toe part. Both punched 
arm ends should be cut or let in to the 
horn of the toe sufficiently to save 
them from too much direct contact with 
the ground, and fastened with two 


hoofs have short toes and thin soles, a 
soft steel form must be attached to the 
expander with extended arms wide 
enough to allow the ends to run out 
away from the injured or weak toe. 

Mr. Moser states that he has applied 
over six hundred of these expanders to 
various kinds of working horses and 


has never lost a single piece. The 
little pointed hooks on the ends of the 
spring arms, when adjusted into the 
hoof, make it very secure, exerting a 
strong and continuous pressure upon 
the side of the heels to which they are 
applied. This pressure prevents the 
frog from being crowded by contracted 
heels. The pressure of the spring con¬ 
tinues uniform, accommodating itself 
without noticeable diminution of force 
to the heel as it expands. 

One very important point is em¬ 
phasized by the inventor of these de¬ 
vices: viz.: he advises horse shoers not 
to saw or cut through the hind ends of 
the heel as it weakens the whole hoof. 
On every horse’s foot a pair of homy 
braces extend from the heel, where they 
are connected with the shell of the hoof, 
to the sole, along the sides of the frog. 
These braces are easily separated from 


behind from hook to hook should be 
about one inch greater than the width 
of the heel. In contracted feet, there 
is usually thrush in the frog. When 
the expanders are applied, the hoof is 
opened up immediately and often to 
such a degree as to be perceptible to the 
operator. The opening is often from 


J to J inch according to the conforma¬ 
tion of the hoof. 

In case the heel and frog are very 
hard and dry, a small hook should be 
filed on the expander, and when the 
parts are very closely presssed together, 
take an iron or file shaped similarly to 
the hook filed on the expander, heat it 
red hot and press it down between the 
frog and the heel about | of an inch 
deep—never less than J inch, according 
to the level or bottom line of the heel. 
In the event of specially stubborn 
cases, a special spring of double coil is 
substituted, as shown in the engraving, 
Fig. No. 2. 

The inventor has made a special study 
of this phase of horseshoeing and is an 
enthusiastic student of the scientific 
principles of his craft. His ideas are 
well worth considering. 


A Q-eorgia Price Schedule. 

GEO. P. BLANCHARD. 

Shoeing, all around.$1.00 

Shrinking tires.0.50 and up 

Refilling a wheel, new spokes 0.10 to .25 

New buggy rims.$1.00 to $1.50 

Wagon tongues. 1.50 

Shafts, each.75 

Cross bars.50 

Now tires, per set. 4.00 to 8.00 

Painting buggies, three coats.3.50 

New wheels, per set up to 1J in_10.00 




extra light nails or wood screws. This 
operation is so simple that it may be 
performed by any horse owner. When 
this arrangement is used on working 
horses, care must be taken to have the 
fork-shaped attachment level with the 
surface of the horn, as this prevents their 
pressing on the hoof more than any 
other point of the shoe does. When the 


the heel by careless cutting; hence the 
danger. 

These expanders are all made of 
round silver steel wire about of an 
inch in diameter. Its pressure depends 
upon the extension of the side arms and 
especially upon the hind ends of the 
pointed hooks. These latter should be 
about J inch to inch long. The width 


Recipes for Tempering Steel 
Springs. 

A very common query from smiths 
is how to temper various kinds of steel 
springs. Hence, for the benefit of the 
craft, we give the following recipes for 
performing the operation in several 
cases. 

When the spring has been carefully 
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forged, finished up and is ready for 
tempering, clean out the forge and 
make a brisk fire with good, clean 
charcoal, or, if bituminous coal must 
be used, see that it is well burnt to a 
coke, in order to free it from the sul¬ 
phur that it contains, as sulphur will 


destroy the ‘‘life^' of the metal. Care¬ 
fully insert the steel in the fire and 
slowly heat it evenly throughout its 
entire length. Give it time to heat 
through its thickness and when the 
color shows a light red, plunge it evenly 
into lukewarm water, or water from 
which the cold chill has been taken off, 
80 as not to chill the surface of the 
metal too quickly before the inside can 
also harden, and let it lie in the water 
until it is of the same temperature as 
the water. A much better substitute 
for water is a good quantity of animal 
oil—whale oil or lard oil is best. As a 
substitute, we have used lard, by melt¬ 
ing it before we inserted the heated 
steel in it. The advantage of using oil 
is that it does not chill the steel so 
suddenly as water and there is less 
liability to crack it. Remove the har¬ 
dened spring after it is sufficiently 
cool and prepare to temper it. Make 
a brisk fire with plenty of live coals and 
smear the hardened spring with tallow. 
Hold it over the coals, but do not urge 
the draught of the fire with the bellows 
while so doing. Heat gradually, mov¬ 
ing the spring over the fire to receive 
the heat evenly. In a few moments the 
tallow will melt and take fire and blaze 
for some time. Let it blaze freely, cir¬ 
culating from end to end, to thoroughly 
envelop the spring. Blaze (again 
smearing with tallow) a second time, 
if the spring is to be subjected to a 
great strain or is to perform much 
labor, it should be lightly blazed a 
third time. If it is to be exposed to 
heat and cold, it should be left to cool 
off and not cooled in water or by 
throwing upon the ground. 

Spiral springs of steel wire as used 
for spring balances are tempered by 
heating them in a close vessel with 


animal charcoal or with bone dust 
packed around them, similarly to the 
process of case hardening. When 
thoroughly heated, cool in a bath of 
oil and proceed to temper them by 
putting a handful of them in a sheet- 
iron pan with tallow or oil and agitating 


them over a brisk fire. The tallow will 
soon blaze and the shaking will cause 
them to heat very evenly. If a long, 
slender spring is needed that requires 
a low temper, it can be made by simply 
hitting the soft forging on a smooth 
anvil with a smooth face hammer.. 
The metal will be sufficiently com¬ 
pressed to form a very good spring 
without further tempering. A light 
hammer and ‘‘many blows,'’ and the 
spring will last a long time, when there 
is to be no great labor in its action. 


An Improved Hack Saw Frame 
and Holder. 

JOHN. 

The trouble I have had with the 
hack saw frames that have been on the 
market, was that they were as a rule, 
too light, and the handle was so small 
and Ul-shaped that they cramped the 
hand, and as it became painful, one lost 
control of the saw and made a mis- 
stroke which resulted in a broken saw. 
Therefore I took a piece 
of tire steel, 1 x % inches, 
bent it into shape as shown 
in the cut, scarfed and 
turned the end, B, over a 
piece of round f4-inch steel 
and welded the scarf, 
which for all practical 
purposes only requires sticking. The 
end. A, was turned over a square piece 
in the same way, and the hole trued 
up with a square file. The round 
hole was squared only at its front ends 
so that when the thumb nut, C, was 
turned only two turns, the square part 
of the saw holder could be turned in 
other directions. The saw holder at the 
other end of the saw was left longer, so 
the end of it would strike the piece 
being sawed and not the thumb where 


it usually strikes at E. The handle was 
a chisel handle, 1^ inches at its largest 
part, the shank being welded to the 
frame as shown and bent down until 
the natural center of the hand was in 
line with the saw blade. Otherwise the 
frame could be made in the manner 
hack saws usually are. If made of 
spring steel, the frame might be made 
lighter, but I find the extra weight an 
advantage rather than a fault and I 
find the frame being made ^ inches 
from the saw a still greater advantage. 
The handle may seem out of shape 
when the saw is turned to the side, but 
it is not more so than on those now in 
use, and its much greater convenience 
when used where nearly all of the saw¬ 
ing is done is too great for it to signify. 
No brother blacksmith will regret the 
time spent in making one, if he has use 
for one at all. I would not exchange 
mine for any other I ever saw unless I 
received besides it the price of making 
one of these. This handle can be ap¬ 
plied to saw frames now in use. 


A Rule for Measuring Tires. 

G. N. BUSSBY. 

Take the wheel to be tired and place 
the open joint on the end of the tire, 
roll once around and mark it. Allow 
three times the thickness of the tire for 
bending, and also enough to make the 
weld. This will give you the point at 
which to cut the tire iron. I have no 
trouble with this method and it is 
quick and easy. 


Still Another Tire Bolt Holder. 

An interesting model of a tire bolt 
holder, the invention of Mr. A. D. Mo- 
Shane, of Monument, Colorado, has just 
been received by The American 


Blacksmith. The model is cleverly 
executed in wood and iron. The ac¬ 
companying sketch is taken from this 
model, showing the levers and pin of 
wood and fork of iron. The tool, 
however, is intended to be made of 
iron or steel, the pin B, being of steel. 

To operate, place the forked hooks, 
A, over the felloe of the wheel, and by 
swinging the lever, E, from the handle, 
D, adjust the pin, B, to hold bolt in any 
thickness of rim. To further graduate 
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the tool to fit still lighter wheels, the 
pin may be moved forward and pivoted 
from the holes at C. 

Steel and How to Treat It—l. 

Selection, Experimental Treatment and 
Testing of Steel. 

JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

The treatment of steel is a subject 
of unending interest and although it 
has been discussed quite fully, there 
are still large numbers of mechanics 
who are not familiar with the funda¬ 
mental principles, and practical points 
necessary to treat steel successfully. 
In these articles it is the purpose of 
the writer to discuss the treatment of 
steel, and present clearly and con¬ 
cisely the various practical, approved 
methods for heating, hardening, tem¬ 
pering, annealing and forging, and 
while some may find in them nothing 
new, I am certain that many others 
will find much of interest. The ar¬ 
ticles will be written from a distinctly 
practical point of view and anything 
purely speculative will be omitted. 

The first thing for the steel 
worker to appreciate is that in 
order to succeed it is necessary 
to commence with good steel, 
and the sooner he realizes that 
good results can not be secur¬ 
ed from poor steel the quicker he will 
commence to succeed. The keystone 
of successful steel treatment is econo¬ 
my, and this can only be obtained by 
purchasing steel which is uniformly 
of the best quality, as its ability to 
retain a cutting edge for long periods 
makes it the cheapest and most eco¬ 
nomical in the long run. Any mechan¬ 
ic that has worked the different 
brands of steel into tools for cutting 
purposes knows that cheap steel is 
very expensive. 

In regard to the selection of steel, 
too much can not be written. It is an 
art by itself and one can become pro¬ 
ficient in it only after long experience 
in treating and using the different 
brands. Thus, one will strike a grade 
or brand which can be hardened suc¬ 
cessfully, with the positive assurance 
that satisfaction in use will be guaran¬ 
teed. When a brand of steel which 
will do this is found, it will be well to 
stick to it. 

To decide whether a brand of steel 
is of high grade, one must understand 
how to treat it. Very often a piece 
of steel is condemned as being of poor 
grade when as a matter of fact the 
man who treated it was to blame, be¬ 
cause he did not understand the 


proper processes, or else the steel was 
used for a purpose for which it was not 
intended. Numerous, indeed, are the 
causes of failure in the use of high- 
grade steel. Very often the steel is 
overheated when forging, hardening 
or annealing, or the percentage of 
carbon is not right for the purpose for 
which the tool is to be used. How¬ 
ever, the most frequent cause of 
failure in the treatment of steel is 
found in the hardening process, as all 
too frequently those who do this work 
fail to realize that it is an operation 
requiring experience and skill of a high 
order. 

In order to determine the correct 
hardening process for high-grade steels 
the mechanic must first be familiar 
with the characteristic appearance of 
the grain of steel that has been hard¬ 
ened properly: as the condition of 
the grain denotes whether the process 
has been correctly applied or not. 
Let us say that a bar of high grade 
steel is selected, and grooves turned in¬ 
to it as shown in the figure, after which 


we place one end of the bar in a good 
fire up to the first groove. When the 
section of the bar in the fire has reach¬ 
ed a white heat and the remainder of 
the bar a dull red, we quench it in cold 
water until perfectly cool, then re¬ 
move and dry it. We may now test 
tha different sections with a file, and 
will find that the first section is glass 
hard, and the intermediate sections of 
degrees of hardness passing from the 
hardest to the softest. Next we will 
break the different sections apart and 
find in the grain of each the results 
which occur in steel sections harden¬ 
ed at different temperatures, and from 
them learn at what temperature the 
ideal results may be obtained. We 
find that the first section has an open 
and crystallized grain; and that the 
other sections get closer in grain as 
they approach the end. Somewhere 
around the center of the bar we will 
find the grain of an even and velvety 
appearance which indicates a hard 
and tough structure. This is the 
section that has been subjected to the 
proper degree of heat in accordance 
with the carbon percentage of the 
steel. For a piece of steel to be hard¬ 
ened properly it must be both hard 
and tough, and to attain these results 


the heat must be high enough to 
harden it through, but not high 
enough to open the grain. 

The proper treatment of steel can¬ 
not be learned from books or articles 
alone. They will, to be sure, teach 
one to understand the nature and 
peculiarities of steel and point out the 
way to successful results; but the 
road of experience must be traversed 
by the individual before he can hope 
to become expert. First let the me¬ 
chanic learn the different brands; 
experience in their use will show to 
what purposes they are best suited. 
Although one may be familiar with all 
brands of steel it is not always well to 
depend on this knowledge altogether, 
especially when a large number of 
tools are to be made from the saine 
grade. When this is the case it is 
always best to test the steel before using 
it, as it may be found wanting. Cut 
off a thin disk and harden it at a low 
red heat. Then crack it across the 
center and any defect v/hich may run 
through the center of the bar will be 
apparent. If the steel proves 
defective do not use it; if sound 
examine the grain, being care¬ 
ful not to wet the fracture. If 
the steel is good and has been 
properly heated and quench¬ 
ed, the grain will appear fine and 
close. If the process has been wrong 
or the steel is poor, a coarse appear¬ 
ance similar to broken cast iron will 
be presented. While a coarse grained 
steel may be safely used for tools 
which will not be subjected to much 
strain, it should never be used for 
tools which have to do heavy work. 
For hardness test the center of the 
fractured disk with a file, while for 
great hardness try an edge of the 
fracture on a piece of glass and if it 
cuts the glass, satisfaction will be 
assured. 

Aside from hardness and temper, 
there is another condition which 
should be present in steel which is to 
be used for general work and that is 
toughness, and while many steels will 
become fine grained after hardening 
and will be of proper carbon percent¬ 
age they will not toughen. This is 
the quality to be prized in steel which 
is to be used for making expensive 
tools, and whether the steel possesses 
it or not should be ascertained before 
proceeding with the working of it. To 
do this, harden a thin disk and place 
it on the anvil. Then strike it heavily 
with a hammer; if it breaks instantly, 
the steel is brittle and not tough 
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enough, while if it requires several 
blows to break it, and the surface 
flattens a little before breaking, it is 
steel of the finest grade and may be 
used with the certainty assured that 
it will stand up well. 

To some it may appear that the 
testing methods are both unnecessary 
and expensive; but this is only at 
the beginning and although the tests 
may be often dispensed with, it will 
be well to try them before making 
costly tools and thus prevent mis¬ 
takes, which would mean much more 
than the time spent in testing. We 
are constantly hearing of what this 
machine or that machine can do but 
very rarely indeed are the cutting 
tools used in them mentioned, and 
still if these cutting tools were not 
hardened and tempered properly, 
what would be the accomplished re¬ 
sults? I am sure that but few men in 
places of importance in shops realize 
how much depends on the man who 
does the hardening, and that but for 
him a large amount of money would 
be lost. When it is considered that 
where the cutting tools are not prop¬ 
erly hardened, accuracy and economy 
are impossible, the factor of proper 
hardening will be appreciated. Thus 
today, the hardening of tools in many 
shops has become an art by itself and 
only those who have devoted years to 
becoming expert in it are employed 
to do the work. It is not unusual to 
see an advertisement in a trade paper 
calling for an expert hardener at good 
wages; in fact there are any number 
of shops where such positions are not 
filled merely because they can not get 
men sufficiently expert to do all of 
the work in this line. Manufacturers 
are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that they are losing a lot of money 
through their tools not being harden¬ 
ed properly, and just as soon as this 
fact becomes universally appreciated 
—as it will soon be—there will be a 
demand for expert hardeners that 
will be difficult to supply. 

Hence it would be well for those 
who now have the opportunity, to 
become skilled in the art of steel treat¬ 
ment. But let it be remembered 
that it is an art and not a side line, and 
that to become successful in it, con¬ 
stant application, high grade skill, 
experience and good sound judgment 
are absolutely necessary. 

Naturally the reader is apt to ask: 
‘‘How can one become a successful 
hardener of steer^ and it is my pur¬ 
pose in this series of articles to point 


out the way to succeed in this line as 
well as in the other processes of steel 
treatment. The first requisite is a 
knowledge of the nature, and peculi¬ 
arities of steel, and I have pointed 
out how to go about learning these 
things. 

Of course all grades of steel can not 
be used for the same class of tools. 
Thus a fine edged cutting tool cannot 
be made from chisel steel, nor a good 
milling cutter from hammer steel. 
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Hence to do the first operation prop¬ 
erly in the treatment of steel—that 
of heating it—one must first be famil¬ 
iar with the peculiarities of the par¬ 
ticular steel of which the tools are 
made, as but few steels are affected 
alike by the action of heat. So be¬ 
fore closing and taking up the heating 
processes I repeat: Know your steel 
before attempting to heat it. 

{To be continued,) 

A Wheel Bench of Useful 
Design. 

R. B. TIOHBNOB. 

I wish to describe here the way in 
which I have fixed my wheel bench, so 
as to save a great deal of heavy lifting. 
I take a piece of IJ-inch axle stub from 
six to eight inches longer than the dis¬ 
tance across the bench, and punch a 
hole through one end to hinge on one 
side of the bench. Then I put a hole 
far enough from the end to come 
directly under the hole in the bench 
through which the bolt goes that 
fastens the wheel. Next I drill a hole 
on each side of the center hole and 
through this put a staple which extends 
about four inches below the first piece. 
This staple is for the purpose of fastening 
the hook that leads to the floor. Cut 
threads in the center hole and put a 
bolt through it from the top by which 
it can be drawn up tight. This will be 
understood from the illustration here¬ 


with. The cross bar should be so fixed 
that it will drop enough to let the hooks 
out easily when the bench needs to be 
moved. there should be a hook or 
something to hold the bar up level, so 
that the bolt will start easily. I make 
two bolts of different lengths, one for 
wagon work and one for buggy work. 
This saves lifting the wheel over the 
center rod. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

JOHN T. CHANDXJCR. 

While recently paying a visit to my 
old home in England, I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the condition and 
circumstances of my brother smiths 
and particularly the country smiths, as 
I stayed for a time in my native home 
with one of them whose father and 
grandfather were both smiths, his 
father being one of the prize horse- 
shoers in the north of England, while 
his brother is a horseshoer in a cavalry 
regiment in South Africa. The condi¬ 
tion of the smiths in that part of 
England, Yorkshire, is good and com¬ 
pares favorably with the conditions of 
the smiths in the United States, but 
they are away behind us in the 
matter of tools, working along with the 
same old tools that their fathers and 
grandfathers used, although some of the 
more progressive smiths are putting in 
modem tools. 

Going to the shop where I spent five 
long years as apprentice, with no wages, 
only my board and aprons found, I 
discovered the son of my former master 
with the same old tools and same old 
ways, no drilling machine, only the same 
old crank and beam process that I know 
has been used for fifty years; the same 
anvil, bellows, vice, taps and dies that 
I iised to use, together with the old- 
fashioned lathe, and seemingly in as 
good condition as they were fifteen 
years ago. And yet this man has a 
fair amount of work and makes a good 
living. 

In the village of Tanfield, one of the 
prettiest places in England, lived old 
man Smith. He died last December, 
aged 65, and left a comfortable fortune 
to his children. This smith worked in 
the same shop for fifty years and his 
father worked there before him, and I 
believe the same tools that are there 
today are the same as the elder Smith 
worked with, and yet these men turned 
out work superior in quality and finish 
to our present day smiths with all 
their improved appUances. These are 
a few instances of the kind of smiths I 
came across. On the other hand, of 
course, there ‘are smiths who have 
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improved machinery. However, 1 saw 
only one tire shrinker there and that 
one was bought by my brother-in-law 
at my persuasion. Their work is 
principally horseshoeing and repairing. 

I saw very few machine-made shoes 
in England. They all make their own 
horseshoes, hammer out the old ones 
into new ones when they have them, and 
if not, make them out of bar iron. The 
horses are nearly all shod with plates, 
except the very heavy horses that are 
used exclusively for draying. There is 
a great deal of repair work, such as 
repairing harrows, plows, carts, etc., 
and which keeps the blacksmiths busy. 
Prices are good, that is, for England. 
A scale of prices which I cut out of one 
of the papers reads as follows: ‘^Owing 
to the advance in price of iron and steel, 
the Blacksmiths^ Association of Dar¬ 
lington have been compelled to put in 
a new scale of prices for work done as 
follows: 

Heavy cart horses, per set, 6 shillings.SI.50 
Ordinary cart horses, per set, 5 shil¬ 


lings . 1.25 

Farm horses, 3-6 to 4 shillings. .85 to 1.00 
Toe piecing extra. 

Carri^e horses, 5 shillings. 1.25 

Hunting horses, 5s, 6d. 1.35 

Setting cart and wagon tires, 

3 to 4-inch tread, per set of two, 

10 shillings. 2.50 

2 to 3-inch tread, 8 shillings. 2.00 


Heavy rolley tires (4 tires), 12 shillings 3.00 
Light rolley and cab tires, 10 shillings. 2.50 

This is but a sample of the prices 
received, so that you will see our Eng¬ 
lish brothers do not suffer in compari¬ 
son with our prices when it is considered 
that iron and nails and hardware are from 
twenty to thirty-five per cent, cheaper 
in England than in the United States. 

A Time Saving Tire Measurer. 

j. DOWNSwann. 

The tire measurer which I here 
describe will prove a success to any who 
will make and use it a short time. 
Using it, I have put on sixty new tires 
in an hour with one helper. I have my 
tire form just in front of the anvil. The 
helper fits up the wheel while I run 
another wheel. I heat in the forge, and 
it requires just a turn in the fire to 
expand it enough. 

The sketch shows a view of the tire 
measurer in operation. A is the handle, 
with a |-inch set-off to keep the wheel 
B from the bolt holes in the felloe. C 
shows a section of the felloe. With this 
device you can run a wheel or tire and 
strike the mark every time with no 
trouble at all. 

Luck in Blacksmithing. 

THOMAS BBASLAY. 

Many circumstances are ascribed to 
‘‘luck'* which, in reality, are the out¬ 


come of careful, painstaking work. The 
following is an example: 

A Yankee blacksmith who took great 
pride in the fact that no job ever 
stumped him, went to England to see 
how the trade flourished on the other 
side of the pond. After arriving in 
Liverpool he made a tour of inspection, 
and being somewhat short of cash, de¬ 
cided to seek a job and at the same 
time show the “blooming Britisher" 
what a “blasted American" could do. 
He went into a little repair shop on the 
water front and asked the proprietor 
for a job, explaining that he was well 
up in marine smithing. 

The boss told bim he was just the 
man he was looking for, as he had a 
15-inch by 45-foot steamship shaft that 
was broken and had to be welded. As 
his means for this job were somewhat 
limited he could not induce any smith 
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SO far to take it up. Our American 
friend was keen for the job and asked 
the boss to show him the smith shop so 
he could figure the best way to do it. 
After the inspection the Yankee stated 
that he would undertake the work and 
guarantee results, if the proprietor 
would furnish the help and not inter¬ 
fere with his arrangements, all of which 
he agreed to do. Our Down Easter's 
first request was for the best cricket 
players in the city—about a baker's 
dozen would do, and about ten men to 
help handle the shaft and wield brick¬ 
bats for him. Of course these requests 
made the Britisher open his mouth to 
expostulate, but the man from “Bost- 
ing" got in ahead of him by saying he 
was doing that job and would deliver 
the goods when the Britisher kept his 
promise. 

To make a long story short, he or¬ 
ganized his gang and instructed them 
minutely what to do. Instead of weld¬ 
ing the shaft with sledges he used 
cricket players with brick bats to pelt 
the hot iron, and by having rounded 
bats and soft ones to finish the work 
with, succeeded in doing a job that 
upheld the prestige of our country and 
caused the Britisher to faint with envy 
and surprise. I don't vouch for the 
truthfulness of this story, but as an 
Irishman told it, and they have a 
national reputation for veracity, it 
must surely be so. However this may 
be, it teaches a lesson. 

There is nothing like using a little 


originality. Who but an American 
would have thought of making use of 
cricket players to supply power in a 
blacksmith shop! And the result was 
not only the accomplishing of the job, 
but the winning of a reputation. 

Master Boiler Makers’ 
Convention. 

' The second annual convention of 
the International Railway Master Boiler 
Makers' Association was held at Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, May 19th to 21st, with 100 
delegates in attendance. The Rev. 
Byron R. Long invoked Divine bless¬ 
ing, after which Governor George K. 
Nash made a very pleasing opening 
address, which elicited much applause. 
The association was welcomed to the 
City by Mayor R. H. Jeffrey, George T. 
Spar, of the Columbus Board of Trade, 
and especially by S. D. Bush, president 
of the Buckeye Malleable Iron Works. 
A response to these addresses was de¬ 
livered by President F. J. Graves, whose 
words were full of appreciation of the 
royal welcome given. 

Denver was chosen as the next meet¬ 
ing place and the following officers were 
elected: 

F. J. Graves, C. & 0. Ry., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., Past President and Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Finance. 

J. A. Doamberger, N. & W. Ry., 
Roanoke, Va., President. 

W. H. Laughridge, Hocking Valley, 
Columbus, Ohio, First Vice-President. 

J. T. Goodwin, Richmond Locomo¬ 
tive Works, Second Vice-President. 

C. L. Hemple, C. B. & Q., Omaha, 
Neb., Third Vice-President. 

James Johnston, N. P. Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn., Fourth Vice-President. 

W. J. Richie, C. 0. & G., Shawnee, 
Okla., Secretary and Treasurer. 

The following report on flue welding 
was one of many interesting papers 
read: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 

Convention: 

Your committee to report on setting 
flues and manner of teking care of 
same, desire to say, that while they ap¬ 
preciate the fact that there is consider¬ 
able difference of opinion as to any meth¬ 
od which may be adopted by this con¬ 
vention, to suit the different ideas of the 
foremen of boilermakers throughout all 
sections of the country, due to limestone 
and hard water that is commonly used, 
yet after due consideration we would re¬ 
spectfully recommend the following 
practice for setting flues, to-wit: 

First. The flue to be swaged J inch 
under size of original diameter, then the 
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flues to go to annealing vat, which con¬ 
sists of lime and sawdust. After flues 
are cooled off, the flues are taken to 
cutting machine where length is gotten. 
While flues are at this machine, the 
scale is removed from swaged end by a 
small emery wheel or file; when re¬ 
pieced flues are being used, would 
recommend that the front end of flue be 
heated and allowed to cool off before 
appl 3 ring to boiler. 

The copper ferrules that are used in 
back flue sheet to be No. 14 or No. 16 
in thickness, being J wider than thick¬ 
ness of sheet. The ferrules to be slight¬ 
ly rolled in sheet to be flush with face of 
sheet in furnace. Then the flues to be 
applied with allowance of 3-16 inch for 
beads, and by clinching same to hold in 
position by lipping one edge of flue with 
hammer. The flue to be rolled and prbs- 
sered, then beaded. After this process, 
flues should be lightly rolled. The best 
tools for setting same are roller and sec¬ 
tional expanders. 

The question of caring for flues while 
in service depends largely on engine 
house management, as well as proper 
judgment being exercised by engine 
men in their daily performance of de¬ 
livering the required tonnage on their 
divisions. At ash pits, judgment should 
be used in keeping air draughts from 
furnace, fire doors and ash-pan dumpers. 

We are constrained to believe that 
education along these lines by our master 
mechanics and the men who handle the 
engines, in cleaning of fires and reducing 
pressure for boiler washing, etc., would 
no doubt make a very noticeable im¬ 
provement as regards engine failures, as 
well as getting the desired mileage out of 
the flues, thereby showing a saving that 
would be very acceptable to any man¬ 
agement. J. T. Goodwin, Chairman. 

By W. H, Shaw: 

In my opinion, the best fuel for weld¬ 
ing flues is oil, and it is cheaper than 
coke. In most places where flues are 
welded they have two men with a coke 
fire and one has to be poking down the 
fire nearly all the time; and if you have 
poor coke there is always a scale on the 
flue when it comes out of the furnace 
when hot. This is bad and it some¬ 
times spoils the weld. 

It is not so with an oil furnace. If 
you supply the oil furnace with oil and 
air, you get better results. Your 
flues will heat quicker and have no 
scale to contend with. A bumping 
block can be placed at the rear of the 
furnace for the welder to bump the flue 
when it gets hot. And one man can 
weld all the flues you can handle for 


almost any shop with an oil furnace and 
a Hartz flue welding and joining ma¬ 
chine. The reason why I favor the 
Hartz flue welding machine is this: 
When a flue leaves the mandrel the 
weld is rolled and it makes a very neat 
weld. The flue is not lumpy like old 
hand or trip hammer welding. The 
percentage is very small for leaky welds. 
We never test our flues. We take 
them from the machine and put them 
in the boiler, and in 300 flues, we take 
out from four to six, on an average, that 
have leaky welds. This speaks well 
for the Hartz machine.” 


QUERIES p 

AinswlrsIs 
L Notes 



The foUowing columns are intended for 
the convenienoe of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage buUding and aUied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by maU, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

Drawing Temper—I wish to know how 
to draw the chill temper from chilled cast¬ 
ings. John A. Daniel. 

Setting Buggy Axles—I would like to 
know a simple way for setting buggy axles 
and also a rule for making wagon a?aes. 

E. A. Lockhart. 

Turning a Small Crank — Can some 
brother blacksmith tell me how a small 
crank is turned—a shaft two feet long and a 
6-inch crank in the center? 

M. H. Matthiesen. 

Shoeing Question—What kind of a shoe 
will stop a horse from mixing, that is, cross¬ 
ing from pacing to trotting when driving? 
Will somebody tell me? J. Archibald. 


Blacksmith Coal—^Will some one tell me 
where I can get a good, clean blacksmith 
coal? The coal which we get here is both 
dull and dirty, and I do not know where to 
get any better. William Foley. 

Tempering Springs—lo temper cast 
steel springs, all that is necessary is to heat 
them in the dark just enough to see that it is 
red. Then cool in lukewann water. Draw 
the temper. I have always found this 
successful. W. M. F. 


A Shoeing Inquiry—Will some of my 
brother smiths give me instructions of how 
to shoe a horse which throws out his front 
feet and strikes on his heels and then rocks 
over on the toe? He wears his shoes off on 
the heels round up to the hoof. J. M. R. 

A Recipe for MUl Picks—Tw'o ounces 
of alum, two ounces of saltpetre, one-half 
ounce of salammoniac, one and one-half 
pounds of salt, and three gallons of soft 
water. Heat tlie picks to a cherry red and 
plunge them in the above preparation, and 
draw no temper. W. M. F. 


Shoeing a Hopping Horse—In answer 
to Mr. N. T. Cutwaters in the April issue as 
to how to shoe a hopping horse, my advice 
is to make the heel calks one inch and the 
toe calks } of an inch long on the foot that 
hops. He can try this and see what that 
will do for the horse. John H. Layng. 

Ship Smithing—For an answer to his 
question on page 138 of the April American 
Blacksmith, J. E. Clark is referred to the 
article bv W. L. Paul on a foregoing page en¬ 
titled ‘‘ Iron work for Schooner Masts and 
Spars." The Editor. 

Hardening Plow Lay Centers—Will 
some brother blacksmith give me a recipe 
for hardening soft center mow lays perfectly 
so that it will neutralize the scale and leave 
a nice smooth surface, and one which will 
do the work uniformly at a low heat? 

W^ A. Henry. 

A Question About Machinery—Will 
some brother craftsman tell me if it would 
pay to buy foot power machinery such as 
rip and cut off and band saws when unable 
to buy a gasoline engine? I need these 
machines, but would like to know if it is ad¬ 
visable to buy them or not. 

G. P. Blanchard. 

Shoeing a Cow-Hocked Horse—In re- 

S ly to Herman Hoffman's inquiry in the 
[arch issue of how to shoe a cow-hocked 
horse, my experience has been to shoe 
them with a low toe and a fair length shoe 
with side calks. I find that they travel the 
best when shod in this way. 

^ F. J. Heywood. 

Interfering—I should like to have the 
opinion of my brother smiths in regard to a 
case of interfering. I have a mare that hits 
her right hind foot with the left, and I have 
tried most eve^thing in the line of side 
weights, also raising the inside a little, and 
none seepis to work. Jno. P. Winters. 

Another Shoeing Question—Will some 
brother blacksmith teU me how to shoe a 
horse which I would call passing-gaited, that 
is, she starts with a pace, and when die slows 
down, she strikes a pace, and ofttiines 
changes from a trot to a pace. What I de¬ 
sire to know is how to shoe her so as to 
make her trot and stop pacing. The fault 
is common. Chas. D. Briddell. 

Welding Toes on Horses’.Shoes—In 
answer to Mr. E. D. Hayden's question as to 
how to weld toes on horse shoes, so they will 
wear sharp, take a piece of steel about of 
an inch and weld soft band iron on both 
sides of it. Now sharpen and weld on the 
shoe, and the toe will always wear sharp, if 
the horse wears the shoe down level. Let 
Mr. Hayden try this. L. E. Morris. 

Toe Calks—I make my toe calks from 
the iron bar and weld them on the shoe, and 
after they are dressed, as also the heel calks, 
and the shoe fitted to the foot, I heat the 
shoe on to case harden them. I put on. 
when hot, pnissiate of potash, finely pulver¬ 
ized. This kind of work on toe calks keeps 
them from breaking. I hav^e used this for 
thirty-six years and had success. \\\ M. F. 

A Ratchet-Wrench for Tire Bolts- 
First forge a piece as shown at A, from a 
piece of steel, 1 byj inch with an inch hole 
in the head. Then forge another part, B, 
^ inch wider than the first, after which cut 
it out, as indicated, making it from some 
old mow^er section or other light steel. 
Place the tw'o pieces together, put a ratchet 
on each side and rivet together. Adjust 
your spring, and you will have a labor-sav¬ 
ing wrench. G. L. Coleman. 

Galvanized Piping—Will some one tell 
me through these columns how' long a gal¬ 
vanized pipe will lie underground without 
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any water passing through it? How long 
can it lie before it is entirely rusted away? 
Also how long will it last above ground when 
well covered with paint, and how long will 
galvanized sheet iron last above ground be- 
fore it is entirely gone? Hans Hanson, Jr. 

Iron To Tire a Wheel—In answer to 
the c^uestion of H. W. Berge as to how much 
iron it takes to tire a wheel, would say that 
one way to determine this is to lay the tire 
down on the floor, take the wheel and put it 
on the tire, and then, putting one joint of 
the rim at the end of the tire, roll the wheel 
once till you come to the joint at which you 
started, allowing an inch for shrinking when 
bending and welding. Claud Bailey. 

Tempering Turning Chisels—I notice 
one of the craft desires to know how to tem¬ 
per turning chisels or tools. I dress 
them to the shape I want them and then 
push them in the ground, filling the hole 
with strong salt water. Heat the tool to a 
cherry red and put them in the hole to stay 
until cold. This is good for high speed tools. 
It may seem a crude method, but I have 
found it to answer my purposes. W. M. F. 

Welding Axles—A good way to weld 
axles is to upset a little, scarf down at an 
angle, take your chisel and cut like a file 
only coarser and about of an inch deep 
on the scarf side of each piece. Weld with 
old mortar that has been used for plaster. 
I find that it is just as good for low steel 
as most of the welding conipo^ds. The 
notches keep the lap from slipping. I have 
never yet had one rip at the weld. 

Frank Hall. 


Another Shoeing Question—We have 
a ^ne trotting mare, who ran a nail in her 
foot a year ago last January. We have 
shod her every way imaginable with bar shoes 
and tips, and have left the tips on aa long 
as advisable. She went very well with the 
tips, but we thought we had better take 
them off as her foot was beginning to get 
sore. We then put pads on her, but she 
does not go so well. How ought she to 
be shod? B. W. S. 


A Few Questions—Can some brother 
smith tell me the best way to shoe a stifled 
horse. I have the care of a very valuable 
horse which is stifled. 

Will some veterinarian tell me some 
remedy for a colt which has the bloody 
gravel? That may not be the proper name 
for the disease, but it is the only one I know 
for it. It is very common in this coimtry, 
especially in colts when a few days old, who 
take the disease and die, and there does not 
seem to be any remedy for the same, al¬ 
though there might be. J. H. Wheeler. 


A Horse’s Gait—In answer to J. W. 
Erven’s question about changing the gait 
of a horse from trotting to pacing, I would 
say to him that if he will have his horse 
shod with shoes on the two left feet as 
light as can be made and save the foot, and 
on the two right ones as heavy as the shell 
will carry and be a little careful about 
driving for awhile, in a few months he will 
pace ml the time with common shoe^ on. 
In shoeing a horse to trot he must be well 
b^anced, and to change him from trotting 
to pacing he must be unbalanced. I have 
tried this method of shoeing with good 
success. Ira A. Munson.'^ 

Questions as to Long Fires and Turn¬ 
ing Lathes—I should like to know the best 
way to arrange a forge so I could heat a 
piece of iron twelve inches long and one inch 
in diameter to a good uniform welding heat, 
without having to have a larger fire than 
necessary. 

I am building a lathe for turning balus¬ 


trades. I should like to know how to 
make the bits and how to fasten them to a 
slide so that I can turn the full length at one 
time by simply moving the slide bodily up 
to the piece being turned. I feel this 
would be as long a space as I should want to 
turn at one time. W. L. Paul. 

Home Horseshoeing—Seeing J. B. M.’s 
Question on how to prevent home horse- 
toeing, I would say that my idea is that 
every norseshoer should pass an examina¬ 
tion and hold a diploma. The Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought to 
look after such cases as J. B. M. spemcs of. 
If such officers would look after such cases 
instead of some other trifling things that 
don’t amount to much, there would be fewer 
lame horses, as lots of fine horses are ruined* 
by such cases of shoeing. I think the State 
ought to pass a law to nefe the horseshoer. 
There is no other class of men that need 
more protection. As we all know, horse¬ 
shoeing is no light work. J. D. C. 

Tire Bolt Holder—^The accompanying 
sketch of a tire tool for holding buggy tire 
bolts shows something which I think can 
not be beaten. 

I would also like to say to Brother William 
Duff that I have made one of the tuyere 



A NBW CONTRIVANGB IN THB WAT OF A 
BOIS* HOLDER. 

irons which he described and I like it much 
better than my old one. I must say it is 
O. K. J. A. Gray. 

Bolt Holders—If Brother A. Bruton 
would make a brace on the end of the tire 
bolt wrench which he described in the 
April paper, I think it would improve the 
tool. 

I have a tool for shaft bolts for repairing 
shafts made like a bench brace and also 
a clamp for holding these bolts from turn¬ 
ing and spoiling the paint. I also use it 
for reach bolts. I made the latter of eight- 
inch bar iron, having a short right angle 
bend at each end. One bend hooks over 
on to the wood at the side of tiie ^aft iron. 
The other end is threaded to receive a 
pointed rod which screws down on the 
bolt head. This tool saves a great deal of 
time and trouble with tongs and wrenches. 

E. D. Pendleton. 

Questions on Vuloanizlng and Tooth 
Chisels—Will some one with experience 
please tell me how to vulcanize rubber tires? 
Please state how it is done, and what is 
used. 

Also, I should like to know how to cut 
tooth chisels for marble cutters. I have 
seen them cut only one tooth at a time. Is 
there not a way to cut more than one at a 
time? John R. Thompson. 

To mend rubber shoes, balls, hose or tire, 
the ‘‘ Deutsche Chemische Wockenschrifts, ” 
recommends the following process: The 
articles are first freed of adhering mud 
particles and thoroughly dried. Varnish, 
as for instance, on rubber shoes, is removed 
by means of emery paper or a file, and the 
part thus treated is niobed over with ben¬ 


zine. The edges of the hole are then 
painted over with a solution of para 
caoutchouc in benzine, a fitting strip of 
natural rubber is laid over it and a solution 
consisting of four parts of benzine, three of 
carbon sulphide, O. 180 parts of sulphur 
chloride is appli^ to the e^es bv iqeans of 
some cotton wool tied to a wooden holder, 
this solution serving to Vulcanize and to in¬ 
crease the resistance of the rubber. The 
joined parts have, of course, to be well 
pressed together. 

What Troubles the Foot—I should like 
to have information on the following ques¬ 
tion. A customer of mine has a horse 
whose left hind foot is split from the top to 
the bottom of the hoof, and it rises al^ut 
ev^ three months just in the edge of the 
hair. I believe there is something in her 
foot. I wish to know how to finaout the 
cause of trouble and if there is something in 
the foot, whether there would be any danger 
in cutting into the foot. Also I should Iflce 
to know what kind of a shoe I should use, 
so as to make the foot grow together. When 
it swells, I open it, and after all the matter 
has been taken out, she will stop limping 
until it rises again. G. P. Blanchard. 

For Brittle and Crumbling Hoofs— 
Mr. Thomas Robberts would like to know 
the best liniment for a hoof that is brittle 
and crumbles. I have used Dr. Danniels’ 
(No. 1 Staniford Street, Boston, Mass.), 
hoof grower and softener, and I find there is 
nothing to equal it in keeping the hoof in 
good condition. 

No part of the horse is less understood or 
more neglected than the foot. The horse 
was created to run wild, barefooted, with 
his feet constantly moist. Man has changed 
his condition, keeping his feet almost con¬ 
stantly dry. This causes at least half the 
cases of l^eness in horses. 

This remedy is a positive cure for all ail¬ 
ments of horses’ feet, I find, whether caused 
by hard and constant driving on hard roads 
or by standing in the stables. 

I am very much in favor of organization 
as I think it will be of benefit all’round if all 
would work together. James E. Dolan. 

Horseshoeing of Long Ago—In the 
past twenty years all styles and designs h&ve 

savii^ machines, biR hor8e^>em/ remains 
about the same. The first hors^oes re¬ 
corded in hbtory were made by the peas¬ 
ants in England. These did not resemble 
our modem ones, but were made of coarse 
grass, constructed so as to cover the whole 
hoof and were tied on. As these shoes did 
not last long in the mountainous country, 
the peasants made great numbers of them 
and sold the same to travelers who came 
into the highlands, who would buy them 
when their liorses’ feet became affiicted. 

Later on, horseshoes were made resem¬ 
bling the ones of tod^. When King Al¬ 
fred came to reign in England, he ordered 
his horses shod with silver shoes. These 
were simply tacked on with small nails and 
not clincn^, and when the horse jumped 
and pranced, he threw his shoes, which had 
to be tacked on ^ain by a farrier who ac¬ 
companied the King’s carriage. 

Before the Revolution, farmers wore 
leather aprons similar to those worn by the 
blacksmith of today. Gtto Stiefel. 

Removing Broken Spokes—In reply to 
Mr. A. Bruton, I will say the wedge andring 
is all right for whole spokes, but if broken off 
at the hub, I should like to have him try the 
following method: Take a piece of good 
iron seven inches long, li by i inch. Punch 
a hole two inches from the end, and then 
cut out to the other end (A, Fig. 1.) Now 
open out and swage ends round. Next 
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take a J -inch coach screw, weld it on one end 
of an 18-inch piece of i-inch round iron, and 
weld the other end to the handle. Slip on 
an old wagon box of good weight and the 
tool is complete. 

Now screw your wheel down tight on the 
wheel horse. If the spoke is not broken off 
close, saw it off. Bore a J^J-inch hole in the 
tennon, take the tool with the box on it, 
screw in the hole tight. Take the box in 



hand, and strike good, smart blows on the 
handle of the tool and out comes the tennon. 
I can clear an old hub in fifteen minutes, 
unless newly spoked with glue. If the 
spiokes look tight, strike a couple of blows 
with a heavy hammer on the back of the 
spoke before sawing off. If the spokes are 
larger than inch^es, use a J.-inch coach 
screw. Geo. W. Holton. 

Toe Calks That Wear Sharp—In the 
April issue, Mr. Ed. Hayden desired to 
know how to make toe calks that will wear 
sharp. Here in Illinois, we nearly all use 
what we call self-sharpener shoes for winter. 
We must make our own calks, as they are 
not to be had in the market, and I think it 
queer that some one has not yet thought of 
this question of calks. We buy iron J or 
by i or f inches, and steel of a good grade, 
} by i or |. It depends on the size of the 
calks you desire. We place the steel be¬ 
tween two bars of iron and weld all three 
together with borax, making it the desired 
size for toe calks. Now turn the heels on 
the shoes, and with a thin hardy or chisel 
split them and break small pieces to suit the 
size of the shoe. We mostly use old worn- 
out sickle sections, as they make good plugs. 
The next step is to weld with sand or borax. 
After the shoe is fitted, heat the calks cherry 
red and cool off by holding them in water 
until cold. A little good judgment in weld¬ 
ing is all that is necessary for a good job. 
We never get less than 50 cents for a ^oe 
like this, and in some places they get more. 
It is the cheapest kind of a shoe a farmer can 
put on his horse in winter, or in fact any 
time 01 the year if the horse is continually 
on the road. H. H. Kahl. 

Remedying Decayed Feet—In answer 
to Mr. S. Shindledecker’s question in the 
May issue, would say, make a bar shoe, 
using a leather pad riveted on the center 
of the bar with a copper rivet, which will 
hold it in place. Drill two holes in the 
shoe and p^ at the third nail-hole, about 
I of an inch in diameter. Clean off the 
foot, take some pine tar and oakum and 
pack the foot witn this. Use the tar cold, 
as yx)u can do a better job with it. Use 
plenty of tar. Nail the shoe on the foot 
and clinch. Next cut a groove in both 
sides of the foot where you drilled the 


holes in the shoe, but slant them forward. 
Take a piece of round iron, flatten it to 
about J of an inch wide, bend it over the 
foot near the top and put the ends through 
the holes in the shoe so as to see how much 
thread you need to make it tight enough. 
Cut the thread on both ends of the clip. 
Flatten the clip to about J inch from the 
thread and fit closely to_tbfi^oot. Now' 
put on the clip and fasten it just tight 
enough so as to be comfortable. Clip off 
both ends of the clip with a bolt clipper 
and rivet a little so the nuts wonH come 
off. Now file the inside nut a little round 
so the horse don’t interfere. By using this 
method you will see a change in the foot 
by the next shoeing, but be sure that you 
do not leave the toe too long. Shorten 
the toe from the top and leave the sole as 
thick as possible. I have been using this 
method for five years with great success. 

lE. G. Behlino. 

From a Shop in Missouri—My partner, 
J. W. Reger, and I have a shop 22 by 70 
feet, w'ith a partition dividing the iron and 
wood departments, and with a paint room 
by the side of it 20 by 30 feet, though not 
large enough for the amount of work. We 
have a 2J-horsepower Weber gasoline en¬ 
gine, and it is a dandy; a 2J by 12-inch 
emery wheel; a 12-inch polishing wheel for 
polishing plow’ shares and other work; a 
grind stone; a shaper, which carries a five- 
inch cutter head and for which we have 
several sets of bits for different kinds of 
shaping, such as bolsters, tongues, hounds, 
sandboards, wagon felloes, etc. This is one 
of the best tools w’e have in the shop. Also 
a saw table with 14-inch rip and cut off 
saw’s; a jig saw’; a spoke tenoning and felloe 
boring machine combined, and a Bailey’s 
No. 2 Power Drill. We have a pow’er blow’er 
for four fires. Our little engine will run all 
of the machines at once, except the shaper, 
or former as w’e call it, which takes more 
power to run it, but we can run this machine 
with any one of the other machines. We 
might also say that we have a wood turning 
lathe. We build new wagons during our 
spare time, which gives us plenty of work all 
the time. The following are a few’ of our 


prices: 

Horseshoeing, per span.$2.50 

Horseshoeing, per ^oe, old.20 

Polishing plow and lister shares, 

14-inch.3.00 

Pointing a plow.75 


The use of the engine takes off much of 
the hard work attached to the blacksmith’s 
trade, and I do not know of any better 
engine made than the Weber for power. It, 
is safe and simple. S. G. Mooney. 

Hints on Brazing—I saw mThe last 
issue of the paper, an inquiiy’ about an oil 
furnace, by Mr. W. B. Wolf. I am only a 
young smith, but I will give my opinion on 
brazing and oil furnaces, as it might do 
some good. 

To begin with I think the new way. with 
‘^Ferrofix” is the only one that can be re¬ 
lied upon, and if Brother W'olf has much 
brazing to do I think it would pay him to 
invest in a shop right at least. I am situ¬ 
ated in a towm where all kinds of castings 
are kept on hand, and a farmer never thinks 
of having anything brazed. 

There are many ways a smith can repair 
castings without brazing. A farmer came 
to my shop last week with a casting and told 
me that the other blacksmith had tried to 
fix it, but it was so hard he could not drill 
it. This blacksmith advised him to take it 
where he could get it brazed, or get a new 
one. But I informed the farmer that it did 
not have to be brazed and that I could drill 
it. He thought not, but I just laid it on mv 
fire, (not in the fire) and blew gently till it 


became moderately hot. Then I dropped a 
piece of brimstone about as big asa hictoi^'- 
nut on the places where I wanted to drill, 
and sure enough, when it was cool, I drilled 
it and riveted a strip of one-inch by one- 
quarter inch on each side of it and made a 
substantial job. Mr. Farmer was pleased 
and has since that dav given me all his work. 
This is only one of the many ways one can 
get around brazing. What 1 mean to say is 
that I would not aiivise Brother Wolf to rig 
up for brazil^ unless he has considerable of 
it to do, and if he did I would not advise him 
to prgjare to do it by any other means than 
by “ Ferrofix. ” " M. L. Beal. 

About Drawing Boards — Every one 
who uses a drawing board ought to knew 
that the pieces attached to the bottoms or 
ends are put there to keep the board from 
warping, and when placed on the under sur¬ 
face they should be applied as foUows: The 
pieces must, of course, be placed so that 
their grain will cross the grain of the board. 
Then, the pieces should be strong enough to 
resist the tendency of the board to warp. 
On a board 18 inch^ by 24 inches and J inch 
thick of pine w ood, the cross pieces should be 
of ash I inch by 1^, and placed about 
inches from the ends of tne board. Now 
comes the important part, these pieces 
should never be glued to the board, but 
should be fastened w’ith screws. A screw- 
may be put in the center of the piece— i. e., 
9 inches from either end and countersunk 
in the usual w'ay. Then the rest of the holes 
should be made oblong so that the screws 
(which are firm in the board) may have a 
chance to play back and forth as the board 
shrinks or swells. Of course, these screws 
should be sunk so that their heads are not 
in the w’ay, and if a washer is placed under 
the head and round-headed screw s used, it 
is best. 

Andrew F. Johnson, Instructor-in-chief, 
Technical School for Carriage Draughts¬ 
men and Mechanics, New York. 

Note —We are always glad of criticism— 
even when adverse, and try to profit by 
every suggestion. Perhaps the descrip- 




Fig. 2. RBMOVTNG BROKEN SPOKES FROM A HUB. 


tion of the mode of constructing a drawing 
board in our May number w'as not ven’ full 
nor clear, but lack of space obliges us to cut 
down such descriptions to the most essential 
facts. The above detailed directions w ill be 
found a verj’ useful supplement to our last 
article on mechanical drawing. We thank 
Mr. Johnson for the interest he has shown 
in this matter. [Ed.] 
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Prices Current — Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotation.^ are from dealers’ 
B^ock, Buffalo, N. T., May 20, 1008, and are sub¬ 
ject to change. No variations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices are per hundred pounds. On bars 
and flats prices are in bundle lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

^ in., rounder square; Iron, tS.lO; Steel, 12.90 
^ in.. “ “ “ 2.70 ” 2.70 

in.. ** “ “ 2.50 “ 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

^ X 1 in.. Iron. $2.50; Steel.$2.40 

3-16x1^ in., *• .2.60; ** .2.60 

Norway and Swedish Iron, 
in.f round or square. $4.W 

^in. “ 4.80 

^ X 1 in. 4.80 

^xl^in.- 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, % x in.$8.40 

For No. 2 shoe, H ... 

For No. 8 shoe, ^ x % in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, % x % in. 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

Hx^in. and larger....$8.50 

Spring Steel. 

% to 1in.Rounds.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible $6.00 
l^to6 in. by No. 4 

gauge to ^in.FlatB *' 4.00, “ 6.00 

CUMMINGS & EMERSON. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 

PEORIA. ILL. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for sale advertisements, siittcUions 
and help wanted, twenty-Jive cents a line. Send 
cash with order. No insertions of less than two 
lines accepted. 

WANTED—A. first-lass horseshoer and gen¬ 
eral repair man. Steady work. Good Wages. 

EVERSOLE BROS., HIndtboro, III. 


FOR Blacksmith shop and residence. 

For particulars call on or address, 

MACK THOMAS, Curtlsvllle, Ind. 


FOR SaiX.B—House, blacksmith shop, stock 
and tools. Good location. No competition. 

B. ELKMAN, Winiamt Bay. Wolwort Co., Wit. 


FOR 8 AltE— One Henderson cold tire setter, 
complete, same as new; never used any to speak 
of. $75.00. ALLEN P. ELY A CO.. 

1110 Douglas 8!., Omaiha, Neb. 



FOR SAI/E—Mj shop and tools complete. 
Best location in Central Illinois; no competition; 
cause for selling—owner wishes to retire from 
blacksmithing. For particulars, address 

T. E. LARSON, Box 45. Perdue. III. 


ir.4NT.Bl>.—We invite applications from those 
desiring steady employment, at good wages, as 
first blass salesmen, machinists, wood workers, 
bladksmiths, painters and trimmers. Experi¬ 
enced men in wagon and carriage manufactur¬ 
ing. Addreas, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO.. South Bend. Ind. 


FOR A4.XB—Blacksmith, wheelwri^t and 
hame shop, also complete set of tools. LK^ted 
near Shrewsbury, York County, Pa., convenient 
to railroad. Also two dwelling houses, with two 
acres of land adjoining shops. Paying location, 
no competition. Owner desires to retire from 
business on account of age. For particulars 
address, W. G. ALLEN. Shrewsbury. Pa. 


FOR SAIjE—O ne No. 4 Bgan Hub Mortiser 
and Borer; one No. 0 Defiance Double Drum 
Polishing Machine: one Lane & Bodly Sixty-ton 
Hydraulic Wheel Press; one Cam Press or Hub 
Press, power feed. The Mortising machine is 
supplied with two sliding tables, one for hub 
mortising, the other for plain mortising Fur¬ 
ther particulars upon application to 
_ NESS BROS. A CO., York, Pa. 

BE AN EXPERT BBACKSMITH—Bj us¬ 
ing Toy’s Colored Tool Tempering Charts, A 
and B, explaining Scientific and Plain Tempering 
to Standard in Oil, Water or Tallow, showing 
true color each tool should be and tells what each 
tool will stand. These charts are same as are 
uae<l by Woolwich Arsenal. England. 

Also new treatise on all the new steels and 
seventy-five new methods and recipes for forg¬ 
ing and welding on machine and plow work, all 
the secrets in plow making and repairing and ten 
new steel welding compounds for different kinds 
of steel, also Thermite Welding fully explained, 
it welds solid in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Samples free. 

Forty years a factory steel worker. 

W. M. TOY. Sidney. 0. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 


NICHOLSON. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE 


nUlDEIUBI^ 






FILES E" RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven, 


ip|^ Over 20,000 Sets Sold sold^^m 

1^1 "SPRING” BRAKE BLOCKS 

Tor Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

^®^****^ 12 Sizes for Tires from Jg in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 

^**^'^‘**^ fitting these blocks adapted to either 

l Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

'521311% torallhi?* FISHKILL-ON.HVDSON, N. Y.. U. S. A. 


Plow Lay Welding Machine 

and Leveling: Block Combined 



An invention to pro¬ 
vide a novel, simple, 
efficient and economi¬ 
cal method of welding 
and shaping all kinds 
of plow shares 
Indispensable to 
every Blacksniith. 

Qiiaranteed to give 
satlstection. 

If not satisfactory, 
money refunded. 

Send for Illustrated 
olrcnlar and prices. 
It tells the rest. 


G. S. STROM, Whlterock, Minn. 


Great Scott 

Why don’t you write for circulars 
of our Grinding Machines. Porta¬ 
ble Forges, and Gasoline En¬ 
gines, horse power. 

WHY NOT 

Get the best you can for your 
money? Beckley Ralston Co. 
Chicago, say the Chapman No- 
6 Grinder is the best machine 
they have ever sold aside from 
the Chapman No. 2. 

Address all orders or enquiries 
to 

H. L. CHAPMAN, 



Box A. 64 


MARCELLUS, MICH. 


the CresceiK “Ehercady” Plowshare 


Heavy 

and Smooth N 
Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


SAVES TIME. PATIENCE 
AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted to plow easily, 
quickly. Are welded securely, 
pointfinishedand fully ground 
and polished. 


ORIGINATED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. S. A. 

Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lister shares, Subsollers, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from Solid, Crucible and Genuine Soft Center SUelt. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers of Truck Wheels In all America. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


fo Induce You 

to get acquainted with The American Black* 
smith, if not already a subscriber, we make the 
following offers: 

for $1.00 we wUl send— 

Th« Amerloan BlatoksmltK for 
ono year* 

A Copy of ** The Village Smithy*” 
and 

A Premium—A Hoof Knife or a 
Pocket Level* as desired. 

'THIS offer good only while ** The Village 
* Smithy ” lasts. After you know the paper, 
you won’t do without it. Remember, no prem¬ 
iums for renewal subscriptions. 

“The YIHafe Smithy” 

Is a beautiful reproduction in twelve colors of 
a picture painted for us by Raphael Beck. A 
handsome picture for framing. If not a sub¬ 
scriber. take advantage of the above liberal 
offer while it lasts. Send $1.00 now so you 
■ won’t miss "The Village Smithy." 

Whldi Prenrium do You Want? 

A serviceable Hoof Knife* Crucible 
Steel and Bone Handle* 

OR 

A Handy 3H-lnch Pocket Bench 
Level* Neat and Useful. 

Noth.—S end u* two new subscribers and get a 
serviceable f;o1d fountain pen as a premium. 

I IK lude your own name as one if not already 
a subscrilier. 

A copy of The Village Smithy, carefully 
pocked in a pastelxMird tube, will be sent 
prepaid to any address, togeiher with a 
sample copy of The AMERICAN BLACK¬ 
SMITH, for >5 dents ^ 

Thb Ambrican Blacksmith is the 

Biggest Dollar’s Worth 

that goes into your shop. Twenty pages 
of solid reading matter guaranteed each 
month from the brightest writers of the craft. 
No trade puffs or stale clippings. 


CEND money by Registered Letter. Express 
Order, Stamps, or Money Order, but not 
chicks. 

American 

ComtNiny 

P. 0. Drawer 974 Buffalo. N.Y. I 

U. S. A. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 


Empire Fifth Wheel Works, Quincy, Ill. 

Small illustrated pamphlet of the roller 
bearing fifth wheel made by this firm. The 
advantages claimed for this roller w heel are 
ease of turning the same, cleanliness, free¬ 
dom from oil and grease, saving in repairs 
on horse, harness and wagon. This fifth 
wheel can be put under any wagon without 
changing the old circles. 

W. B. Eddy & Co., of Whitehall, N. Y., 
state that the following letter is a sample 
of hosts of similar letters which they re¬ 
ceive regarding their ointment: 

Bar.nesville, O., March 30, 1903. 

W. B. Eddy & .Co., 

Find enclosed postal note in payment of 
one-fourth dozen Quinn’.s Ointment. Seen 
it used on the w^orst cases of scratclies and 
also a case of grease heel that I have ever 
known of and it cured them both inside of 
three days. 

You may ship me one dozen Ixittles and 
all the l^klets you can, as I would like to 
use them for advertising. Sold my last 
bottle today. Franci.s Mooke. 


Cray Bros., 57-59 W’ater Street, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, have sent us their latest cata¬ 
logue (March, 1903). It contains 192 
pages, illustrating and clearly describing 
their carriage and wagon material and 
tools. Pages 78 and 79 are of special inter¬ 
est to horseshoers. 

H. L. Chapman, Marcellus, Mich., sends 
us a little folder showing their different 
styles of grinding machines, which they 
state are specially adapted for carriage- 
makers, blacksmiths, and cycle repair shops. 
These machines are useful for a large variety 
of purposes, and interested parties would 
do well to send for a full description. 

The large losses yearly in shops where 
crucible steel is used for tool and die making, 
commends most strongly any method whi^ 
may be devised for the purpose of prevent¬ 
ing loss and breakage of milling cutters, 
lathes, planer tools, taps, dies, files, etc. 
The Ray Automatic Machine Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, are marketing a product 
called Vulcan Annealing Putty, which tliey 
claim will anneal the hardest tool st^l to 
such softness that it can be cut, bent, 
tw isted or drawm into almost any shape 
without fracturing or injuring the steel 



itself. The illustration herewith shows 
what can be done with steel after treating 
with Vulcan Annealing Putty. The treat¬ 
ment is very simple, consisting onl}’’ in 
heating the steel slowly to a good cherry 
red, and packing it in the putty, where it 
remains until cold. This process it is 
stated will anneal Mushett or self-hardening 
steel so that it can be readily turned or 
machined. They al«> claim that hard cast 
iron may be annealed by its use. 



tMipcTEaS laiiMUMCEra. 
A TtiariMty ipadSe fer viad* 
throM and ateaiarti toaabiM. 
StroBf ntnmm mit, $I per 
aan. Dedm,iiiaUorBx.paM. 
Bawtaa Haraa Bf mIt Oa. 
0)1 -— 



Back-reared 
BO We aerrw cuttini' 
foot or po»-er 

LATHES, made in large 

lots with special tool*; 
suing ten inches o»Tr 
bed. Our ten yea»<; of 
nianufocturing sma 11 
lathes enables us to 
make a low price or a 
high grade tool. Write 
for guarantee, circulars 
and uiscourt. 

Carroll A JanlHOR 
MocMno Co. 

BATAVIA, - - - OHIO. 


“AND DON'T YOU FORCET IT.” 

Mohr’s Blowers 

FOR BLACKSMITHS. . . . 


Are guaranieed equal to any, are more 
convenient, require less room and have 
a wider ranc^e of adjustment. 

CIRCULARS FREE. 

B. FRANK MOHRp Mifflinburg, Pa. 


CUT SHOWS A 


No* 5 Combined Punch and Shear 



with la-in. throat for 
punching A in., and a 
i2-in. blade for cutting 
No. 8 gauge metal. 2 x 
^ in. bfU’Sj^ in. round, 
weight Slralba. Made 
in 18 different sizes, 
from 240 to 2,200 lbs. 
We make a specialty 
of shears, punches and 
rolls. Tools for shear- 


i>unching and 
ling sheet metal, 
bar irouand angle iron 


BERTSCH & CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY. IND . V. S. A. 


Mushet’s Specid Steel” 

Ori^inat Air^Hardenin^ 

and STILL VNAPPR-OACHABLE in ganaral exoallanoa. 

Thirty Years’ Experience In Engineering Works In all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MANUEACTVRED 

Uniformity of Quality In Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel. Time and Wages, and Easy to Work- 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet s Special Steel Into tools and no 
loss In reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


1^^ Mwhef* HIGHSTBEH SUtt, 

If . fast-euttln* steel Is required, this Is the best and m<Mt reliable of this erade. It will do mor. 
work than any other known steel, and every bar Is uniform and free of the 
“Cracking" so generalhr a feature in steels of this grade. 

ara manufactured only by SAMUEL OSBORN & CO. 


Solo Represeatmtlves tm tke United Stmtes, Cmnndn oodJfoxfcor 

B. M. JO/fES rSZ CO. 

IShDevomlilre St., BOSTON. 143 liberty SU MBrVORIl. 
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IXL WELDING CLAY 

TOR ALL KINDS OF WKLOINO. 

Try a Sample 10-lb. Bag* 50c. 

If joar dealer does not 
have it, write to 

5t. Louis Welding Compound Co.» 

1642 Helen St.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOBBER runabout, J35;00 


TOP 

BUGGY, 

S27.50 



BUGGY 

TOPS, 

54.50 


Write for loopa^ Catalogue. It's free. Compare Our Prices. 
QUAD M. CAUCII Hstab. 500.530 EAST COURT ST. 
DUUD OC 1883 CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


Ashmead, Clark A Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LCTTCR HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONOS. CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS. CARDS 

6tt-€t3 Chestnut St., PHtLADELPHIA. 


EXTENSION 
AXLE NUTS 

Takeup alt wear and slack. Make 
worn buggy run like new-. FIiii|ile 
ailjustinent. Profitable forblack- 
Mnitli. Sample set on .ippr^-val 
([tu^tage 35 cents).. . 

PONTIAC Hardware 
Specialty co. 

BOX 102, PONTIAC. MICH. 



1 V « will come to an end 

Your Hack Saw Troubles 



brand. 

Send for onr free booklet with hints on tlie 
use of tlie hack saw. 

West Haven Nanufactuflng Co., 

NEW HAVEN. CONN 


A New Principle 

and a right principle is ust‘d in 

ERIE TORSION SPRINGS 

The only pole spring that will really support 
the pole. 

FITS ANY STANDARD WAGON 




We make Seat Spring and Bolster Bprings on the 
same principle, ^at Springs aajnstable 
to fit any wagon. 

pr:ces ri ght, send for list. 

Erie Torsion Spring Co. 

BRIB, F>A. 


Trade Literature and Notes. 

We have just received a liandsome book¬ 
let from the Featherstone E'oundr^' and 
Machine Co. of Chicago, the subject of 
^which is a complete description of tlieir 
interesting new tool, the Pneumatic Forc¬ 
ing Machine or Mechanical Blacksmith. 
Fine half-tone engravings illustrate the 
machine complete and in parts, as well as 
some of its work. The catalogue is worth 
reading. 

The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., have 
just published a new catalogue. No. 17. 
This booklet is of verV neat design and 
most convenient arrangement. It contains 
176 pages—whereas the preceding issue 
had onl}" 112 pages. A number of entirely 
new tools are shown and new sizes and 
improvements in tools formerly made. 
This is an exceedingly fine catalogue of 
small tools for mechanics. 

One of the most interesting devices in 
the way of carriage accessories which we 
have seen for some time is the spring brake 
block of which Mr. Morgan Potter, Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, N. Y., is the inventor and 
sole manufacturer. A novel feature of the 
same is that they may be fitted to rubber 
tires when desired. Any one interested in 
brake attachments will do well to write to 
the above for catalogue. 

The new catalogue of the Geo. E. Watson 
Co. of Chicago, Ill., contains 118 pages, 
besides a full index. It describes the com¬ 
plete line of paints, brushes and paintersV 
supplies manufactured by the company, 
with special reference to their “Faultless 
Paint Kemover,” which they claim “con¬ 
tains no alkali, potash, lye or other materr 
ial which will eat into or stain the wood.’' 
This is a very interesting catalogue to the 
painter. 
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New Books. 

A new and particularly fine edition of 
“ Practical Carnage and Wagon Painting, 
by M. C. Hillick, has just been published by 
“ The Western Painter. " This work is ex¬ 
ecuted in Mr. Hillick ^s usual clear, con-, 
rise style. He knows his subject thoroughly 
and goes straight to the point. The novice 
will find no difficulty in fully comprehend¬ 
ing every word, and the expert painter will 
find in it a store of well test^ new methods 
bound to help him. 

The book may be had in neat cloth bind¬ 
ing for SI. 00 from the American Black¬ 
smith Company, P. O. Drawer 974, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

** A Text-book of Horseshoeing,’* by A. 
Lungwitz, is a very valuable addition to 
the nbrar^^ of any horseshoer or veterina¬ 
rian or, indeed, of any man who has to 
do with horses. It gives in a clear, concise 
form, the principles underlying the theory 
and practice of horseshoeing. A brief 
sketch of the anatomy of the norse (which 
is absolutely necessary to every horseshoer) 
is the opening topic. Numerous illustra¬ 
tions help the reaaer to clearly understand 
the text. The fact that this treatise has 
been translated from the German shows 
how valuable it has been deemed by author¬ 
ities. The book in neat cloth binding, is 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
and may had from The American 
Blacks.mith Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 

FOB SAZE-^IO x'18 BOUBZB OTZlIf^ 
MB OTTO OABOZINB BFG1J9B. Zate9t 
impT09emmU9p tankpp^iping amdM mtixeK^ 
menu, Firet^eiaee running eendUUm, At 
less than half eoet, Zarge etoeh meeend- 
hand laundrg maeMneryp all guaranteed. 
Bend far full UeU 

FAB AZOF MACHINBRT CO,, 

18i JBL IHeieien St,, 

CHICAGO, IZZ. 


DODGE HALEY & CO.. Boston, Mass. 

BfacksmWhs’ and Carriage 
Makers’ Supplies. 


MS 


• CNO rom CATALOQUC. Z' 

Selling Agents for North Carriage Bolts (See Cut). 
General Agents for Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. Forges and Drills, 
Phoenix Horse Shoe Co,. NeversHp Mfg. Co. Calks and Tools, 
Peter Wright & Sons. Hay-Budden Mig. Co. Anvils. 

/Vo Fewer so 

HANDY 

as a Coed 

GASOLIN 

engine:. 

Let us send you 
our catalogue and 

S uote prices. Our 1 
pecialty 1^,2Hand ' 

4 H-P. State your 
power needs. If you 
nave a Steam Engine 
give full deecripnon. . 

We sometliaee make 
exchangee. 

BATES k EDMONDS MOTOB CO., - Laneing. Mich. 



Lennox Machine Co. 

Maaatactarars at the Leaaox Statleaary Ces 
aad Caaailaa laglaas tor Caaerat Pargeses 


Comgiete Biacksmitk Power Oattits, SkatUaw» 
Maagera, Pallays, Beittag aad Emery Staads, 

WRITE FOR ESTHdA TES 

WmOX MACHINE COMPANY 

lot 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 



THE BLACKSMHHS' HELPER 

Complete. Reauly to Run. 

H. P .$75.00 

2V^ H. P.:. 90.00 

4 H. P.175.00 

A reliable power for little money. Built expressly 
to give the user satisfaction. If not satisfied, it costs 
you nothing. Send for catalogue. 

BELOIT GAS ENGINE WORKS, 

BELOIT. WIS. 



A Clear Saving 

~ OF 3100 

A New Prtnelple enaNlee us te Offer the Here OecUletleM- 
Cylleder Gee or GaeoUee Eeglne for $65.00. 

THE HERO 4-H.P. ENGINE FOR $85 


AND WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Our new engine 
marks a great ad¬ 
vance In gas engine 
construction, and 
best of all places 
power within the 
reach of>everyone. 

SIR0N6, 

SIMPLE, 

ECONOMICAL 

Blacksmiths. Wagon 
builders and repair 
men should investi¬ 
gate the HERO. It 
saves you $100 to ' 
start with, gives am¬ 
ple power and entire 
satisfaction. 

20 Years* 
Experienco 
fleans 
5omethlng. 

We don’t expect 
you to buy on our 
representation, but 
want you to know 
about our really un¬ 
equalled offer before 
placing your order. 


Full deUils cheerfully furnished upon application to 

THE ROBERTSON MANUFACTURING CO. 

BlJRFrA,L.O» IN. Y. 


Witte Gasoline Engines 


/ 

'L-Ti \ \ \ \ ^ 

WITT* JUNIOR on SKIDS. 

N 

1 



Witte Bnginea have been made by us for 14 years. That they are 
perfect la certain or we conld not sell them today. Every improve¬ 
ment known to the trade is embodied in these engines and they are 
also rsliable, ooonoailcal and durable. Onr works are equipped with 
all the beat labor-saving machinery. Capacity, 1200 enghies per year 
built in several types and 

Sold at One Profit from Maker to User. 

Witte Gas and Gasoline Engine Conmany 

wrrTE IRON WORKS CO. South Canal Street 

KSNSAa CITY, MO. CHICAGO, H^I.. 
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niTAT T 1 MOQ Before an advertiscnient Is accepted for this Journal, careful Inquiry is made concern- 
“ injf the standing of the house sijfiiiiig It. Our readers are our friends and their interests 

vjll be protected. As a constant example of our good faith in American Blacksmith advertisers, we will make good to subscribers 
loss sustained from any who prove to le deliberate swindlers. We must be notiSed within a month of the transaction giving rise to 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misundersundings between subscribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts.__ 


Be An Expert Blacksmith 

By using Toy's Colored Scientific Tool Tempering Charts, A 
an<l B. explaining all Hardening and Tempering to a Standard in 
Oil. Water or Tallow. Tells what each tool will stand, and 75 
New Metho<is for Forging and Welding all the new Steel, and 
Ten New Welding Compounds for same, and all the best meth¬ 
ods and secrets on Plow Making and Repairing. Thermite 
Welding explained and compound to weld it. The Coming 
Weld— It welds in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Valuable samples free. 


W. M. TOY. 


Sidney. Ohio. 



Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safest, best and most 
efficient power for black¬ 
smith and wagon shops. 
Refined or crude oil us^. 

Be sure and get my prices 
and catalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St., Boston 


BAR (a A I NS Rebuilt Second-hand 
gasoline ENGINES 

Good as New 

Also New Cos and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 
. . pense and yonr blacksmith shop 

and Gasoline complete without one. 

ENGINES It can be started in a moment. 



S NEARIY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE is what we ciaim for our 

; GA8 AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

These Enrines are the resalt of twenty years’ practical 
experience, and are unsnrpassed for efficiency of opera- 
tion and auality of workmanship. 

CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

"•nANKM.WAraSMFG.CO.’S.SiS”' 


requires no attention after start¬ 



ing and will not affect your insur¬ 
ance. Our Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gas or gasoline, includ¬ 
ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 

k piping, and fully guaranteed. 
$115 Cash, or $145 on Time. 


“MIAMI” GASOLINE ENGINES 



THE Middletown Machine Co. 

MIDDLETOWN, OHIO- 



THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD* 

ffgMnii»^A5AND£| 


GASOLINE 


MODEL 


WRITE 

FOR 

AND 


PCRFEGTION PRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 


WRITE US AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


23-27 N,CLINTON 5T-CHICAG0. 


SIMPLICITY 


IS A FEATURE 
OF OUR ENGINES. 



Anyone can start 
and run them. 

Superior Conatruction. 

High Grade 
Gas Engines 

At Reasonable Cost 


Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory. 
Write for catalofpie 
and prices. Mention 
the American Black¬ 
smith. 


Romsey-Williams Co.. st. jobasviiie, n.- y. 



FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Qas and Gasoline Engines 

IlMI 2 to ISO HP. 


Are Specially Adapted for 
Use in Blacksmith Shops. 


Built in 2, 3 and 6 HP. Sizes, 


Sf/VO rOK CATALOGUE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 


St. Loiiis 
Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 
London, Eng. 


Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 


St. Paid 
Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Detroit 

New York City 
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Will fina 
this Ste«l 
Rule lust 
what they need. We send It post> 
paid for 50 cents. V V V ^ 


BLACKSMITHS 


THE LS.STARRETT CO. 


ATHOL^MASS, 


Catalogue of Fine Tools Free, 

The L. S.^TARRETT CO 

Athol. Mass..U.S. A. 


2 feet lon^p ^ inches wloo, lolomft in middle. Madeoi Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


A LOCOMOTIVE 

Through lioni<> Instruction. 
Small tharae—Easy Terms. 

K RiLlIi*oads need thousands of iiirtnicted 
Firemen annually. OOOD PAT and 
^ chance to bec ome an Kntriiuer. Help 
r to employment on proper quaJibca- 
^ tion. Iabtictl^s Fukb. Our 
Instruction and Recommendation 
”'g|| are BecoRnized by Master 
1 1 Mechanics. 

The Railway Educational Association 

Station B. 14 Brooultk, N. Y. 


P iSteel StampSi 

Steel Letters and Figures 


Prcmtiss PatcntVists 

rb»^ Ajlu t/se-8 
LARCfST use IN THE WORLD 
ILlUJTRATtD-CATAlOGUe • FREE 

hltKriss Vise Cd 

44 BARCLAY ST. Ne^Yoai^ 


Burning: Brands 


Stencil Dies, Stencils, etc, 

GEO. M. NESS. Jr., 
61 Fulton St., N.Y. 


BARCLAY Sr. NmY<m^ 


One Man with the Union 
Combination Saw 


Can do the work of four men using hand 
tooLs, can do it easier "md can do it better. 

This machine is suitable for ripping up to 
inches, also cross-cutting, mitering, rab¬ 
beting, grooving, dadoing, edging-up and, 
with the extra attachments, scroll-sawing, 
e<^e moulding, beading, etc. 

Machine sent on trial. 

Send for catalogue ** A.** describing our 
complete line of foot, hand and power wood¬ 
working machines. 

The Seneca Falls NfS. Co. 

274 Water St., Seneca Falls, IS. Y. 


with Rubber Tires on lor 
the same price as others 
cliarge for re-rublierinif 
old wheels. 'We furnish 
all sizes with steel or 

rubber tire. 

V’ou are not i>rep.ired to 


Write quick for catalogue 


IHION HORSE^OE PAD; 

THE MOST COMPLETE 

Revere Rubber Company 

MANUFACTURERS BOSTON* MAI 


Leather 

Aprons 


Sold bv all Jobbers 
tn the Clnited States 
and Canada. . 


Miniature “Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made.mailed upon 
application. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills with air at each step. 

That’s W’hat breaks concus.sion. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s wluit keeps the foot healthy 
That's w-hat cures lameness. 


Sol6 Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

BT. LOUIS, MO..U.8.A. 


are made from the 
best selected ma- 
terials.in the most work¬ 
man-like manner, and 
every one is warranted 
for two years . . . 


Kalamazoo 

Carriagfes 


For the Jobbing Trade. [ 


OUR proposition to 
dealers and repair¬ 
men is particularly at¬ 
tractive . 


NEW STYLES 
NOW READY 


Kalamazoo Wagon Company 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL 


We claim that the Bliss Hoof Cutter is the most powerful tool of its kind on the market 

By referring to the two cuts, one can see the difference between the Bliss and any tool of the double lever class. 
In the double lever class, represented by the lower cut. all the power is exerted n 

^ at D. to be delivered to C. The distance be- ^ 

m tween C and D is usually equal to one-third of 

thedistance between C and E. Thus one-third 
of the power developed is absolutely lost. 

This class of cutter Is usually levered at 

K~ the ratio of 6 to 1. one-third being lost; the ^|| Pi 

V actual ratio is 4 to I, to say nothing of loss by friction. jf 

This explains why the double lever class of cutters is not as good as the old nippers, 
which developed power at the ratio of 6 to 1 with no loss. 

The Bliss Hoof Cutter is levered at the ratio of 20 to 1, with practically no loss of power. tig li i 

Therefore. " It Is the most powerful." afWffdFlNSiSijliijte 

FOR SALE BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 

j^o^’roluns Bliss Manufacturing Co. > 

SOUTH EICREMONT, MASS. 


Indianapolis Bolster Spring Company 

Manufacturers of Bolster Springs, Spring Buffers and Hardware Specialties 


ADJUSTABLE 


Buffer 

Dec. .^1-01 


Victor 

Patented 


INDIANAPOLIS BOLSTER SPRING 

The only adjustable Bolster Spring on the 
market. 


THE VICTOR BUFFER 
takes the place of old style rubber buffers. It 
outlasts the vehicle itself, and is put on without 
the use of bolts or straps. 


KEELER CONICAL BOLSTER SPRING 

Cheapest Bolster Spring on the market. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 


are now manufacturing only our new reinforced doable Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Enda. We use only the 
^ best tempered steel and baking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably free from either 6|>eck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers are of hard¬ 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other ahaft-eiids, the Neverbreak can be adjuated to 
a broken abaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, to that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sizej and 
Curves 
to order 
If Desired 


r IE fine gradation in wi 
of any vibration that 
paired shaft. 


'eight pi 
would I 


irecliides the possibility 
tend to weaken the re- 


Give us a TRIAL ORDER for a gross. This is a sure 
repeater. 


Mannfacfd only by NEVERBREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO.. LTD.. Battle Creek. Mich, 


GEARS COMPLETE 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery Wagons 

ALSO FOR 

Ice, Brewery and 
[Transfer Wagons 


SOUTH HIGH ST. 

AKRON,OHIO. 

In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what it wanted, so 
as to enable ua to make 
prompt quotations. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


No. 100 


Hearth, 33^x46 inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over ali, 54 inches. 


P^eiiable ^ 
Qur Choice 

y!^merica’s Choice 
j^eads them AH 


HANOSOMUTi Bmmm te tarn- 
ttnetir* dMCB a tymmuukal, aoncUTm 
Mtd baMtlfaL 

SlMPUCSTi Bkmm ten cm aod 
eolsma itawl (• p^m oalj) ia abimt all 
Ihaia ia of It. 

BCSTi Baeaaaa mate orifca baat aaa> 
lartal, by tha bM* wnrtiaan aad baaC 
BMcfaaBioal axpartanea that eaa baobUlaad. 


SlPBUtR POIWTS. 

Ho Balia, ao Claichaa. ao Rachata. 

Hm blowar oaaa oarillataa oa lia baaiing. parmit- 
tiBf aoaa of oaaa to potat 4own or owl or wai. aa 
nay be daalrad ; naaOBg any aacla of Wow papa, 
tharaby aaTlnc oaa albow aad 10 p« east, of bUai 
forea; baaidaa raliabla roan ocrrap la d by Ott mr 
blorwaia. 

Tba oaiik tania forward or bochward, aa aaita 
the operator. 

Tba gaan are Phoapbor Bronao aad Sisal, eat oa 
tha noat acaaotiflo pnadpla: they are Hal. and 
atraighi cui (ao rptral or worn gean): wfadi 
oaateaad with Blaat Shafts aad CooMnfaaa Bear, 
inga Btada aad anemblad parfaetly. raa nn taalaaa, 
and this the bast blowar la tba world. 

Tha Osar Oaaa ia all tiftit aad dsat proof, parait- 
Ong iraaia to raa la a bath of olL 

Tha Blaat ia vary powarfal. aad aa podtiaa and 
alMdy aa a power blower, aad takaa laaa labor ao 
opaimta thaa otbaia. Tba after blaat ia Btroof aad 


Tht 

ROYAL FIRE POT 


Tha Oolena 

Staad aad Iron 
Baoegireaaobd. 


It w* the Way 
’^^mihey are 
I buili that 
I plea>re>t -so 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy.Otto Mfg. Co. First-Glass Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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$5.50 


CASH 

wKh Order or 
C. 0. D. 


FULL LIME or 

CARRIAQC TRIMMINGS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


A NEW IDEA 

SMITHS DOING WAGON WORK. 

Easy to operate and cheap to make. A wheel can he 
made as true by any one as in the largest factory. Im¬ 
possible to operate so that spokes will not be true. I will 
^nd sketch and directions how to make machine for two 
dollars (|3.oo). Any mechanic can make Jack from my 
sketch and printed directions. Send P. O. money order 
or draft in remitting. 

Address Gustav A. Beltz "‘"Jo.".' 


RACINE BUGGY TOP COMPANY 

RACINE, WIS. 



BOLT CLIPPERS, 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

EACH ONE GUARANTEED. 


THE CHAMPION 


ADJUSTABLE 

BLACKSMITH 


TONGS 



One set of these tongs will take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. They will adjust 
Instantly for ^ to 1>^'in. iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handles remain apart same 
distance on all sizes 
of iron. Price $2.60 
Ror set of three tongs. 

. ON APPLICATION . - - 


Queen City Metal Pattern Works 


Ths Best Flux known for Woldlns 



And MALLBABLE Iron to BtOOU 

SBND FOR SAMPLERS (NO CHARGB), 
CIRCULARS. PRICE LIST. AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 


Cherry Heat 

Sole Manufacturer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON. H. J. 

Only firm in this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893, and OMAHA EX- 
- POSITION. 1896. — 



THEY PROTECT YOU 

From Inclement Weather. 

JOYCE'S STORM CURTAINS 

or phaeton as WARM 
and DRYasaclosed carria^. Hun¬ 
dreds in use. Price is low. County 
rights for sale. Liberal discounts to 
a^nts. Send for particulars. 

«th .nd T. H. JOYCE, 
CropMyAv.. Brooklyn, H.Y. 


forde- yy 

scriptive efr- 

ciilar an<l price 

list. We );uarantee 

to save you 50 per 

cent on your tool steel 

work or money refunded. d 

Agents wanted. f 

The Ray Automatic Mach. Co., 

9 Water Sl., CmVHLAND, OHIO. 


The C. Z. KROH MFC. CO, 





Toledo. Ohio. The oldest Top 
Manufacturers In the Country 

Send for our 1903 Catalogue 

of Tops and Trimmings before placing your orders. 


Champion 

=TOOL C0.= 

LiniTED 

Conneaut Lake, Pa., U.S.A. 


Climax ^Telding’ Compound 


Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

Ssmplo Free 

For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 


Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDING COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND. N. Y. 


. . . INo. -4 . • . 

MAUD S 

ROUNDING HAMMER 

Write for our Complete Catalot^ue of Up- 
V» V to-Date Tools V» V 
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GEARS 


^JS» to $]80.N 

Akron Wagon Gears 

are sold in every State 
in the U. S., and are the 
best that time and skill 
can produce 

8Mto2»,aMIbs. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY. Akron, O. 

METAL SHINGLE ROOFING... 

With MontroRs Telescope 
Side-Lock is the best roof- 
in a in the world for hous^ 
or bam. B^Storm proof. 
Basily applied. Catalofnie, 
Prices and Testimonials 
free for the asking. 

WlBiitross M 0 t«l ShingiB Co.. C&llleft, l.!I. 

“ The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongst Oonchbullders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the CJommonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 



Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

Jo E. BISHOP & CO.. 

66 Market Street, 

Sydney, Australia. 

CSTABLISHEO 1836 

BEAIS S CO. 

Iron, Steel 
ami Hardware 

Tools and Supplios for Horsoshoors 
and Gonoral Blaoksmiths 
Carriago Hardwaro and Woodwark 

48. a TERRACE. BUFFALO, N.T. 


HERO 



EMERY 

GRINDER 

NO. 10 
THE ONE THAT 
GRINDS 

No blacksmith 
can afford to be 
without one. 

Better than a pow¬ 
er machine. 

Always readv. 

Ball bearings. 
Steel ^aft. Steel 
chain belt. Wear 
for ever. 

Worth t20.00. 

To Blacksmiths 
112.00. Freight 
paid to Chicago 
or equal. 

Guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

ROBERTSON 
MFC. CO. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Makers of Tools and 
Gas linpines for 
Blacksmiths. 


LEE J. Aubry Carriage Co. 



139 Park Street 
New Hecven, Conn. 


Builders of all kinds of 

COACH 6EARS 

And Forgings for the Trsule 


HEARSE CARRIAGE GEAR 
WITH IRON TOP BED 


TsU us what you want, and you will 
get It. Write us at once. 



To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles, Launches. Etc. 

^'Auto-Sparker 

docs away entirel y'* ith all starting’ 
and running batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can l>e at¬ 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG.CO. 
33 Main St.. Pendleton, Ind. 


Lathes and Drill Presses 

Especially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists* 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE:C0,, 132 W. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Do You Use the best Side Weight and Toe Weight Shoe made in this countiw? If Not, Why Notf 
Ihey coat you leas labor and money and are superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all leading jobbers 
Sample pair of either size or weight mailed, pos^aid on receipt of 60 cents. 

We make four sizes Nos. 1,2.8,4. Three weights—Track, Medium, and Heavy. 

THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO. 


MECHANIC STREET. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 



PR.OPR1ETORS*. 

Wm-Wilhelm, A-RKoehler- 




Buffalo 

Electr 

En§i 


“TRINITY TRUE” 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 

PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE NO THICK IN TEMPERINO. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUniNG. BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 

WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG. PA. 
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ADJUSTABLE TO ANY HEIGHT 
AND AT ANY ANGLE 

ISO BEUTS. 

ISO RATCHETS. 

ISO SI^IPPIISO 

F^OSSIBUE. 
AEU MOVIISG PARTS 
EISCUOSED. 


TF you want a blower that will last a lifc- 
^ time and give solid satisfaction day in 
and day out, then you want a 

Lancaster No.401 Blower 

It is aude with ball beatings and spiral 
gearing, runs in oil and is 
_ the easiest working blower 
ever built. 


Ooly the beet material Is used. The gears 
are accurately cut by machine, and ail 
parts are carefully fitted. 

For compactness,adjustability, blast power, 
and light, fiictionlcss running, this blower 
has no equal. 


NOISELESS. FRICTIONLESS 
AND DUST-PROOF GEARING. 

Our New Catalogue is free 
and tells all about It 


Something New! 


Pride yottrself on being up-to-date ? 

Then what your shop needs is a 

Lancaster No.401 Blower 

Just out, with all the latest and best 
improvements. 


/ 
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SEE THE 
LEATHER 
PACKING 


leather I 

packing in I / 

he Bradley Shaft Coupling does the ^^^BUHlHl^lHIIl^l 

^ business—stops the rattle—Jessens the^ 

^^^friction and wear—and lengthens the 

the Coupling. In the Bradley only^^^^ 

^^^^the leather packing wears, end the 

Coupling will perform the service 

for which it was intended as long as the carriage itself 


ffiRADUr 

yHAFTCMiniNC 


c. c. 

BRADLEY 
O SON 

SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


Mml/R Forges are up-to- 
^ date, having valu¬ 


able features, found In 
no other forges. Built 
for heaviest work. Fur¬ 
nished with our new bull 
tuyere und Improved fire 
pot with centre mad side 
blest, still friction clutch 
end ring-olllag hearings. 


Google 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
. U.S.A- 


HAY-BUDDEN MFe. CO. 

254-378 N. Henry SI.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Every genuine Hay-Budden'* Anvil It made of 
the best American Wrought iron and faced 
with best Crucibie Cast Steei, Every Gen¬ 
uine ** Hay*BuddenAnvil Is made by the 
latest improved methods. 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers' Clip Horn, Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers', 
Chain and Axe Makers', Etc., Etc.. Etc. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WARRANTED 


Hay-Budden 


Solid Wn>usht 




THE COLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


WEIGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 


Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated 
that ** Hay-Badden ** Anviis are Superior in Quaiity, 

. . Form and Finish to any on the Market • . 


OVER 80,000 IN USE 


Buffalo Forge Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Buffalo Forges and BlacksmitK Tools 


W SIXTY-TWO TYPES W 

or 

BLACKSMITH. MACHINIST 
BOIL£RMAKERS. TOOLMAKERS 
RIVETING. RAILROAD 
BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
PROSPECTORS AND BRAZING 
PORTABLE FORGES 


A Complete Line of 

PUNCHES, SHEARS, BAR CUTTERS 
TIRE BENDERS 

TIRE UPSETTERS. HAND BLOWERS 

AND 

BLACKSMITH DRILLS 


Old Reliable Blacksmith Forse. 


No. as Blaoksmitm's Outdoor Fo 


WRITE FOR NEW BLACKSMITH MACHINERY CATALOGUE. 

Buffalo Forge Company 

BUFFALO. N. Y., U. S. A. 
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VOLUME 2 


NUMBER 10 


THE 

AMERICAN BUCK5MITH 


BUFFALO 
N.Y. U.S.A. 

A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF BLACKSMITHING 

JULY, 1903 

$l^AYEAR 

10«^AC0PY 



THE HAWKEVE 

r Hammers 



ARE STANDARD AND THE LEADING MACHINES IN THEIR CLASS. 




THEY HAVE BEEN ON THE MARKET FOR YEARS AND ARE FULLY GUARANTEED. 

THINK OF THE LABOR THEY WH-L SAVE. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY FOR SUMMER AND FALL WORK. 

/ 

Mr. A. G. Boylan of Milo^ Iowa, writes that he would not do plow work without 
the Hawkeye Hammer. In three days he sharpened forty-nine plow lays and made two 
new ones alone and our No. 3 hammer saves labor in proportion on heavy work. 

REMEMBER THAT OUR HAMMERS ARE GUARANTEED TO STRIKE ONE-THIRD HEAVIER 
BLOW THAN ANY OTHER TRIP HAMMER WHICH IS SOLD AT THE SAME PRICE .... 

'Writ© for Rric©© and Pull Information. 

HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING CO. 

I. TAMA, IOWA 
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It Sets them Cold by Hand. / 


The Vehicle Repairer*s Best Friend Is the 

HendersonsTire Setter 

Because it Sets Tires Cold, Keeps the Dish Just Right 
and Tightens nil Joints in n Wheel. 


The Greatest Labor-Saving and Money-Making 
Machine ever Offered Blacksmiths and Wagon Men, 


Made ^32 in One Day, 

Staples. Texas, Nov. 19,1901. 

QentUmen: The machine has done all and 
more than you claim it to do. It has been a 
money-maker for us. Has increased our trade 
and nveour customers i^rfect satisfaction. We 
could not do business without it. It is a great 
thing over the old wav of setting tires; it has 
more than paid for itself. One day we made $32 
with the machine and I think it is one of the 
grandest things that was ever invented for black- 
smithing. Respectfully. 

LAWMAN & WILSON. 


^ You don’t have to remove any bolts or worry SLbout the 
dish. 

No complicated parts to get out of order. A thousa.nd 
users endorse the Henderson. 

The machine will draw tradct give you control of the tire 
setting business in your neighhorhoodt and MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU. 

Write for descriptive circulars and prices 

STANDARD T®E SETTER COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA, U. 5. A. 


m\ 


What They Think of Their ^^West^^ Tire Setter 

To THE West Tire Setter Company.’ Bedford. Mass., y ^ pri / 75, /90J. 

Gents:— We have worked your Tire Setter for six years, and it has given us good interest on 
money invested, and has given entire satisfaction to every one of our customers, as it worked good on every job 
we have done with it. We have set tires 6 in. x 1 in., 5 in. x 1 ^ in.. 

5^ m. X 1 in., steel tires and all smaller sizes, the first year, and which 
are, and have been, in use up to date every day carting rocks over 
good and bad roads without any sign yet of getting or being loose. 

We have set tires also on invalid chairs with %-in. round spoke, the 
wheels just fitting inside the ends of rams and did a very nice, good 
job, to the disappointment of eight spectators, who were present to 
see the little wheels get smashed by the big powerful machine, but 
“ nit.” as the machine has in all those six years never hurt a sp>okc, 
rim or hub in any way. 

The time we bought this machine we looked at the sum of 
money it cost as enormous (you know we have very few millionaire 
blacksmiths) but after sixteen months we had principal, interest and 
expenses back again, which is not found in every investment, besides 
saving a good many drops of sweat by not having to work so hard as the old way. let alone the time we saved. 
We don’t advertise this machine in newspapers and other places, but let the machine do it by better work and 

If anyone in our section should want to 
see the machine work, or wants any informa¬ 
tion about it, you are at liberty to refer same 
to us, as we are willing to help them ; we are 
ready and willing to live and let live. Yours. 

FICHTENMAYER & FLYNN. 

The West Tire Setter Co, 

ROCHESTER, N, Y, 


less time, which counts for our customers as well. 


T’AI TTTinM On March 31,1P03, The West Tire Setter Company 
I lyjiy. filed . bill in the United States Circuit Court. 


Southern District of Iowa, against the National 
Machine Company, of Keokuk, for infringement of the West patents. 

of infringing machines are warned that they are equally 
ifactui 


USERS 

liable with the manufacturers. 
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Set Your 
Customer's 
Tires While 
He Waits. 


THE AMERI€:AN BLACKSMITH 


TBE BROOKS TIRE MACHINE COMPANY. 

ri^^upto^^ We lead^d^herg Follow^ ffi l 

these sold in the past two years than anj BI I lk\ 

other two machmes manoiactured? First Wf 

of all, because the work pleases the black* Mf 

smith's customers and they advise their HM IHrpYTs 

friends to take their work to him, and his ^ B I \ -x t 

business, as well as his profits, begin to 

It has two speeds and powers, one for^^^ 
light tires ana one for heavy tires. By 

Force the grip keys in arain.st the tire with 

a tension spring whicn gives additional a A ’ ^ X 

pressure against the inner ends of the keys. ^1 <h ill |[^f'"IS|PnL \<^\ 

forcing them to operate together, thus not having to use ZI \<Nv 

a hammer aud punch to set the keys. 11M v ^ - 

The machine is opened by simply turning one eccentric. r ^nr- jiSH 

No prying with a lever or crow bar to open the machine, \ pM i|-M- 

in fact the machine is mechanically constructed in every \ )| ] 

Shipped on trial and fully warranted and if not as i^sR\ \ 

represented, we will pay the freight both ways. Let us f\' j'J f i 

ship ^ou cm e oi^trial. Send for our terms and descrip^ 

The Brooks Tire Machine Companyi 

121 North Wichita St.. ^ WICHITA. KANSAS. 

Setters in use in mv shop the past four months, we have 

set a great many tires with it. The work wa.s done to ^ 1 

the entire satisfaction of our patrons. I also find that the ^ - ■—j 

machine has been a great adverti.sement for the shop, bringing work from quite a ^ 

distance. In fact, we do not know how we could run the shop without your machine, ^ - ^ 

after having once used it. It is the only machine that I have found that shrinks the ''' -- 

tire without compressing the whole wheel into a smaller circle, thus .saving the wheel 
from being crushed at every joint and putting an unnecessary dish into the wheel. 

Wishing you suocesB in your business and thanking you for the truthful way in which you have represented your machine to me, I am 

Very trmy, R. M. Sl^LE. 

Brooks Tire Machine Ck>., Wichita, Kansas. Red Hook, N. T., July 16, 1902. 

Dear Sirs: In reference to my opinion of your Tire Machine, will say I had meant to answer earlier, bat have been rushed with work and 
it 'was deferred from day to d^. Another reason was, I wanted to be f^y satisfied by trying all kinds of tires before committing myself, and 
now 1 can say for the Brooks Tire Machine, that 1 think it the best machine on the market ana does all you claim for it and very quickly. I can 
set a tire with it better than any other way. 1 have between 12,000 and 18,000 worth of machines in my shops, and 1 would rather part 'mth any 
of them than with my Tire Setter. Wishmg you success, I remain, yours truly, QEO. W. STORMES. 


THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER 


House’s Cold Tke 
Setter In Operation 


ONE MAN ,a?^ 

In Twenty Minutes. 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TIRES OR THE BOLTS 

It Does Not Crush or ln)ure 
tho WheeL 


Yon cannot afford to lose an hour taking 
off a tire and setting it the old way, for 
you can do It better with this machine in 
five minutes and save your fuel and bolts. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simply gripe the tire on the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks it in a 
two or ^ree-inch space, cold, just as we 
have been doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they cannot scar nor cap the tire. The wheel 
is screwed down firm against the machine 
BO that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them quickly and nicely, and H is the 
only machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily operated a.s the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven hundred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. 

Will ship on trial. It is manufactured by 

S. N. House. St. Louis. Mo. 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 9 9 9 GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 


HacClowau 0 rinlgan Foundry 
and Machine Co. 

SELLING AGENTS. 

GAY ^uiLomo ST. LOUlS» MO. 
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HAMMERS 



NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY i 

< 

< 

< 

THE EASY 

50 NOW SOLD 

ATRIP-HAMMER i 

< 

Is the Blacksmith’s | 

BEST helper! 

And will Pay for M | 

IN ONE YEAR i 

< 

For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 

MENTION 

THE AMERICAN 

BLACKSMITH 


Made Expressly 
for the Blacksmith.. 

IF you want a power hammer, get one suited w) your work, 

The LITTLE UOHN ** trip hammer is specially made 
for Blacksmiths. The PRICE IS SO LOW as to be within the reacli of all. 

A Strong Handy Hammer. 

Will do any kind of blacksmiths’ hammering, and Is especially adapted 
for plow work. By actual test the force is over 900 pounds. 









(it 




I l8 built of steel, not cast iron; cannot break, 
come apart, or spring out oT shape; it is 
strong and solid. 


Write for particulars. 

Sole Agents. 

.BROATCH IRON CO. 

OMAHA, NEB. 


THE AIWIL, 

Is firmly clamped to a steel base, and can be 
replaced at a minimum expense. Many 
Power Hammers have the Anvil and Frame 
cast in one piece, and in case of damage to the 
Anvil the whole becomes worthless. 


THE DIES 

Are made from the best steel. The bearings 
are extra long and run in a good bNsbbitt- 
metal. The Guides are steel, and are adjust¬ 
able to take up wear. The Pitman can be ad¬ 
justed to different classes of work. 

THE HAMMER 

Is fitted with friction clutch pulley of the 
best make. This Hammer will sharpen a 14- 
inch plow lay in from two to four heats and 
will do any kind of plow work. A piece of 
iron \y^ inches square, 6 inches long, has been 
drawn out to 25 inches by this Hammer m 
one heat. 
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Hand Forired Butcher Knives Bolster Springs 

UlAftOM SrAT 


Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 ceats 
mc 5 or SImSO a doiaa* All sizes from 5*inch to 8-inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warraatad» Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 

Handles all ready to put on, one ceat . . 

WrtiH Forged Razors, ready to use, 40c. each; Pocket Knife Handles, in great variety, 10c. 
Try a sataiple. Maadnda of •Smiths an vslag these blades sad make moaey aad 
Meads selllag them* Liberal discoaat la quaatitles* Addnss . 


ALSO WAGON SEAT. 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 



WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, 


NUNDA, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


Sold by leading Jobbers, or write ue 

HARVEY SPRING CO. 

RACINE JVNCTION. WIS. 


ONE HORSE POWER WILL RUN IT. 


The 20th Century 
Power Haniiner. 

I Powerful, durable and capable 

! of a large range of work. 

' 

A Labor-Saving Machine that 
Should be In every Black¬ 
smith Shop . 

Strictly guaranteed to do a wider range , 
of work than any other trip hammer of its 
size on the market. It will successfully 
forge from %-inch to 3-inch round or 2^4 j 
inch square iron. i 


,Saves Figuring... 

We have a book which you will find a time saver in 
your shop. You will not have to stop to figure out 
this or that dimension on a piece of work. Just 
refer to. 

Foden's MecKanical Tables 

This book gives Circumferences of Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, weight of Rectangular Iron, Round and 
Square Bar Iron, Angle and Sheet Iron, and other miscellan- 
TOUstables. CLOTH BOUND. PRICE. 60 CENTS. 
Sent to any part of the world postage prepaid. 

American Blacksmith Company, n%. 



We MaK* - ■ 

Wood Hub 
WHEELS 

For Express and lumber wagons 
and they are 

(OH ONES no. 


Send US a memorandum of the 
number sets you want ^ve size 
spoke, size hub. width of felloe, and 
height, and we will quote you price. 
If wanted with tire on them, give 
thickness of tire. 

We are prepared to furnish new 

_ Carriage Wheels with rubber tire on 

them or can rubber tire your old wheels. See our Met Price Cata- 
of Hareli, 1908, pa«e 182. This catalogue is sent on ap- 

CRAY BROTHERS 

money in all lines. C Lf EVE Lf A N D, O H 10. 


“The only hammer that can be raised and 
lowered five inches instantly while in opera¬ 
tion, without tool or wrench. It will strike the 
same blow five inches above the die that it will 
directly on the die.’* 

It Is especially adapted for plow work 
and will successfully sharpen a plow lay 
from heel to toe. 

Under date April 8, i903,Geonre Parker, of Onawa, Iowa, writes: 
“The hammer can't be beat, I have handled a number of them and 
think 1 am a jud|Fe of good hammers.” 

Solomon, Kansas, May x8,1903. 

Krehbibl Manufactvking Co.. 

Moundridge, Kansas. 

Gentlemen—I have been using one cf vour hammers since March 
xz and can recommend it to any one wishing a power hammer. 1 
can do all kinds of work with it on account of Its raising and lower¬ 
ing device, which makes it certainly the best hammer on the market 

f have worked with other hammers and can say that this Is the 
only hammer that stands firm and don't wiggle about when iii use. 
Yours respectfully, 

W. H. BUTCHER. 

THE BEST HAMMER ON THE MARKET FOR GENERAL 
BLACKSMUHING, - • . - WRITE FOR TERMS. 

The Krehbiel 
Manufacturing Company, 

MOVNDRIDGE. KANSAS. 


••Cwn’l Do Without It" says the bla-cksmith with a. 

Sears Blacksmittiing Device 

Combined PunoK and Shear and Round Iron Cutter 



T he Sears 
Blacksmith- 


___ work as trimming 

plow points, etc. 

This tool weighs 250 lbs.,and is mounted on heavy stand, 
covering 1 x 3 feet floor space. 

It will punch a >^-in. hole through Iron, %-in. hole 

1 through %-in. Iron, and is provided with the following sizes of 
punches:—X. K* Jfet fl’^se punches are furnished 

I with each machine. It will cut 3 x X. 4 x , 5 x % in. cold iron and 
will cut plow steel. It will cut any size bolt or bar up to 
I With each machine is furnished all the punches, dies and 
tools necessary for the work and each one is guaranteed. 

For Sale by blII Jobbers Send for Catalogue 

GEORGE SEARS CO., 5“"^" 
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THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 


O RDER BY NAME ‘ ‘A. C. 


THROUGH YOUR 

SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 

It Saves Time and Material and Hence Saves Money. 

The Crescent “Eveready” Plowshare 


Extra 
Heavy 

and Smooth 
Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


CAN BE FITTED TO PLOW EASILY AND QUICKLY. ARE WELDED SECURELY, POINT 
FINISHED AND FULLY GROUND AND POLISHED. 


We Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT 
Steel Lister shares, Subsoilert, Cultivator 
Shovels, Landsides, Moldboards from 
Solid. Crucible and Genuine Soft Center 
Steels. If your Jobber does not have 
the CRESCENT write us. 



Crescent For^ 9 Shovel Co. ILl.. 


V ANA, 
, U. S. A. 
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THE MIETZ & WEISS 
Gas and Kerosene Engine 

ADOPTED BY UNITED STATES AND 
F#SEIQN OOVESNMENT8. 

HIjfhest Award for Direct CotipW 
Kerosene Enjflne aod Dynamo. 
Paris ExposlSon. 19 TO. tiold 
Medal. Pan-American Exposition, 
1901 . Cold Medal. Charleston. 
S. C., Exposition. 190 a. 

Burnt Kerosene. Cheaper 
and Safer than GatoHne. 
Automatic. Simple, Reliable. 
For Pumping. Electric Light¬ 
ing, Charging Storage 
Batteries and all Other 
Power Purposes. . • 

Direct Coupled or Belted Dynamo 
Sires from i to 60 H. r. 

A 7 128-138 Mott Street. New York. 

1 SEND FOB CATALOGUE- 



A.re T^rtce^f Hi^h Enough in ^our County? 

BLACKSMITHS, HORSESHOERS, WHEELWRIGHTS: 

With the present high living expenses and cost of stock, are yon not in favor of liigher prices for work? Will you support 
a movement in your county to raise prices, and also to secure a State Lien Law? Read the Association articles in e^h issue of 
The American Blacksmith. See page 191 . 

Fill out and send iu tlie blank below. Send also the names and addresses of every smith in your county, so we can get them 
interested. 


American Association of BlacksmIthSf Horseshoers & Wheelwrights, 

P, O. Drawer 974, Buffalo, /V. Y, 

I am in favor of a State Lien Law and higher prices for work, and will lend my support. 

I enclose $1.00 in i>ayment of a year’s subscription, beginning June, 1903, to The American Blacksmith, the official 
organ of the movement. NOTE.—If yon are already a paid subscriber, scratch this out. 

Please send me your plans of forming local County Associations. I send a list of smiths in my county. 


Name and Address 
Town_ 


County. 


State_ 
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Plow Lay Welding Machine 

and Leveling: Block Combined 

A An invention to pro* 
vide a novel, simple, 
efficient and economi* 
cal method of welding 
and shaping all kinds 
IKIgJ of plowshares. 

L Indispensable to 

every Blacksmith. 

Guaranteed to give 
saGsf action. 

n K I satisfactory, 

I |l Hr I money refunded. 

I |j ■ 9 . Send for Illustrated 

Lfl—circular and prices. 

It tells the rest. 

G. S. STROM, Whiterock, Minn. 


BCITH TO lirfivrft dill Coots, IMo. 

OtSIW IW tMperoodlodlttoUoaCore. 

GunntMd^KM^ ^ v^rinwy ipeciOo tor wind, 
throat and atomaoh trooblea. 
StrODjr rocoBMenda. $I per 
oao. Dealers, mail or Ex.paid. 
Hewtoa Hors* Bcmedj Co. 

> ) Tolodo. Ohio. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blacksmith presents free to 
every pierson sutecribing before Aug. 1, a hand* 
some reproduction in twelve colors of “ The Vil¬ 
lage Smithy,” painted expressly for The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, by Raphael B^k. 

Sendadollar now for a year’s subscription with 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a special laducement for new subscribers, 
those who send their order during July will 
receive asa premium, either a Handv Bench Level, 
or a Farrier’s Hoor Knife, in addition to the 
picture. Send your subscription now before the 
matter slips your mind. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH CO., BUFFALO, N. K. 


WHEELS 


rToMPRESSED BAND and SARVEN wheels lor busel**. 

^ I light wagons. AU wheels made from selected, air seined ‘INDIANA 

- HJCKORY, in an entirely new factory, with all the advantages of skilled 

iri workman, central location and modem appliances. Wheels in the white, 
wheels tired and boxed, wheels tired, boxed and painted, wheels any way 
you want 'em and when you need 'em. 

Don't buy wheels until you get our price list. 

When you get our price list you 11 buy wheels from the _ 


rSARVEN WHEEL 


STDDEBAKER 

Patent Wrought Steel Skein. 


I T is our claim that the STUDBBAKER 
WROUGHT STEEL SKEIN is the best in 
the world. During our manufacturing ex¬ 
perience of some twenty years, we have made 
six hundred thousand sets of these skeins, with 
a total breakage of less than one tenth of one 
per cent. This fact and the further fact that 
we are Imitated by all competitors, bears us 
out in our statement. Onr points or superior¬ 
ity are as follows : , , , . . 

1 . We use the best grade of plate steel, and 
employ skilled labor and Improved machinery, 
thus making our skein as near perfection as 
possible. 

2. It is the only skein with a solid extension 
back of the collar, keeping the wet and grease 
from working in on the axle. 

3. The extension back of the collar covers 
all the tapering portion, and more of the wood 
of the axle than any other skein; prove it by 
measuring the inside of the skein. 

4. By reason of this extension and shoulder 
on the skein the collar is prevented from slip^ 
ping back or taming around on the skein, 
as it does on all other steel skeins. 

Our patent No. 256744 was the first taken 
out on this class of skeins, and all infringers 
will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Write for Catalogue and Trade Discounts. 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 

MAKE 

ARE SHOWN IN 

“The Tool Catalog\ie’* 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 

This Is the book to have If you went to buy Tools right and keep posted at “ to what Is doing.” 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 

Makers and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 


OVER 600 SOLD LAST YEAR ! 

That’s a pretty good testimonial for 

Barcus Horse Stocks^^^ 

The most easily operated. The simplest, best principle 
No block and tackle with ropes to get tangled 

back out of the way when 

NOT THE CHEAPEST, BUT THE BEST. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


GEORGE BARCUS, 


RENSSELAER, INDIANA. 


DO YOU KNOW 

‘SURE CURE”|iuS 

PRICE. ai.OO PER BOTTLE. UUtf, etC. 
k_ M 1^1... n p:A-I 


9 fottRire Grove Ave. 
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HORSEMEN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S 


American Veterinary Remedy 


Formulated 
by W. A. W. 
Turnbull, V. 
M. D., lute 
House Bur 

I ;eon, Veter 
ni 
ta] 


bone. Bony 
Growths, 
Bheumatlam 
Sprung Knees, Lameness of all kinds, etc. 

It is the most Powertal Paint known, and 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH I NO HAIR GONE I 

It effects sre ABSORBENT, ALTERATTVB, PENETRA- 
TTVE and ANTISEFTIO and It will reach the deepest seated 

WAGER S500 sa?” CURINE 

will produce better reenlte than any paint, liniment or 
■pavui cure ever made, and we will glTe $100.00 for any 
curable case that It will not cure If used as directed. 
Erery bottle is WARRANTED TO Qiv* SATisrAcnoN l 
Testimonials from the best horsemen In the world. Sold 
by druggists and harness dealers, or expressed from the 
manulactorers. g 3 BOSSART < CO.. 

j Large Bottles, $3.00. 305-306 Arnfsid Bid. 

1 Small Bottles, $1.00. PinSBURO, PA. 

Send for oar M pege Little Giant, up-to-date book on 
the principal diseases of the horse, causes, symptoms and 
treatment, with testimonials and airections for CUKINEL 
By mail free. 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 

No. 100 


Hearth, 33^x46 Inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over ali, 54 inches. 


[Reliable ^ 
Qur Choice 
Your ChoiceJ I 
America’s Choice 
l^eads Them AQ 


moi bsMOftL 

SIMPLEST I Bmmm* bn cm> aarf 
ooiuu luad (• pM«i oatj) ia aboM all 
Utara to U. 

BESTi Baeaaaa Badaof tha bato 
Mrtal, br Um baa* wotoao aad baat 
Bachaalcal axpOTtoeoa that eaa bacMalaad. 


SVPHUOR POINTS. 

Ifo Balta. ao aaldtaa. ae Raakaaa 

TIm blowar oaaa nanllataa oa lia baattow, paratt- 
UBf aoaa of oaaa to pawl down or out or st^. m 
BW 7 ba daairad . m a ert i n g aay aagla at blow ptpa. 
tharabr attag oa* albow aad 10 par oaM. at Waat 
fora. batodaa Taloable rooa oocaptad bf otbar 

Ttoa craak taraa forward ar backward, oa aaita 
tha oparalor. 

Th* faara ar* Pboaphor Broaaa aad Bloat eat oa 
th* Boat artooMBo prtactplo. thaj ar* flat, aad 
otral^t cut (ao Bdial or want gaarai; wtaeb 
ooBblaad wub Staal Bhafto aad Coapoautee Boar- 
tag* made aad aaaa a ib l ia parfaetly, ran aotoaloak 
aad makaa thto th* baat blowar U th* world. 

Tha Oaar Om* to oil tight aad daal praod. parmlt. 
tiac foara to roa la a bath of otL 

Tb* Blaat to ratj poworfat aad aa podtta* aad 
atoadr aa a powar blowor, aad taU* laa labor to 
opanoo thaa othon. Th* aflar UmI to acroag aad 

SihJITi |ll| I Cola■ a 


ROYAL FIRE POI 


TharooBUlabM 

(a laaa thaa aaj 


It is the ix}ay 

r '’-— they are 

built that 
pleases so 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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^ BUFFALO HAND BLOWERS 


Most Improved and Powerful Hand Blowers Made, 

RUNS IN OIL. 

Your Dealer will Send One on Trial if Desired. 

ASK HIM — . - - 


-ONLY- 


4 

GEARS 


jr^READ i^ THE VERDICT! 


J. R. HUNZINGER. 


General 

BlacKsmithing 


(Rapairlrtg of 
All Kind* 
Pronoptiy Oon« 


Olathe, Konsas. 


I Practical 
I Horse Shoeing 


Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, X. Y. 

Gentlemen : 

I have TOUT hand blower up and liave tried it two weeks. 
Am perfectly satisfied with the blower, and enclosed ple^e 
find an order and draft for the second one. I have tried 
several different kinds of blowers and find your No. 99 hand 
blower superior to them all. I tried the XXX, the XXXXX, 
the XXXXXXX, the XXXXX, the XX, the XXX, the XXXX, 
the XXX, the XXXXX and the Old Reliable XXXX, that sucks 
ashes and cinders wlien it hai)ix*us to be turned backward by 
accident or by a stranger. I will guarantee yours not to 
do this, as it works either way better than any of tliem in 
every respect, and recommend the Buffalo Blower to , 

any blacksmith of any class that needs a good blower. j 


P. S.—I have had 35 years of experience. Box 598. 


Write for- 

Latest Catalogue. 
Just Out, - — 


Air Blast 
Strong and 
Uniform. 


Action 

Smooth. 


Opera 

Has 


No Lost 
Motion. 


BUFFALO BLOWER No. 99 


'Buf_falo For^e Company 


, BB-, -X-. 
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LIGHT ^ 

Vehicle Wheels 


as manufactured by us are held up for the world’s 
criticism. We make ALL KINDS, painted ANY 
£ £ COLOR, or, IN THE WHITE, i £ 


15 BOUND TO 
INTEREST YOU 


RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 


WHICH WB 
MAKE ON 


We make a SPECIAL WHEEL, tired with %-in., 

%.in., and 1-in. Steel Tire that is a winner. 

. . WRITE US . . 

Carriag^e Wheel Supply Co 

UNION CITY - INDIANA 


BRAZING RETAINING WIRES 

FOR SOLID RUBBER TIRES 

MADE EASY WITH 


TURNER 


Dotible Jot Gosolino TorcH 

The highest degree of mechaaical heat Is obtained from 
this torch and It is unexceiied for all purposes 

^ : : : where heat is required : : : 


We Ndie e«od Wheels 


ARE 

We fill Orders 

1 from Stock. 

Special Price 

WITH 

on 

Rubber Tires. 

US? 


RH BII66T COMPAm 

^^CONNERSVILLE. IND. 
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rill take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. They will adjust 
n. Iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handles remain apart same 


Mark. 


Climax l^elding’ Compound 

Welds Jill kinds of Steel as easily as Iro 


Sample Free 


For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 


Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDINfi COMPOIND CO, 

CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THE BLACKSMITH 


The No. 8 A, for weldineazle», sp 
<dl kinds of welding—medium fine i 
The No. 4, Banner Borax Subatit 
cent, saving over Borax. Leaves 
and a better weld for tools, sciss 
loose off in the fire like Borax, fine 
A ^\Y\k vu The No. 6, for heavy, coarse wel 

A* lV\* the manufacture of anvils, etc.—co 

The No. 6 never fail toe-calk weh 
for this purpose and general h 
fine grain. 

The Banner Welding Compound welds tool steel to coi 
steel to malleable iron very readily at a low heat. Guarante 

compound made or money refunded. 

On receipt of J2 00 from any blacksmith who has never t 
we will ship 20 llxs. of any of the above numl>er8 and make^ 
fine leather apron to introduce our goods to the blacksmith 
is worth 11.50. cm c MAMiirArriiRFRg 
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UP-TO-DATE 

Carriage Painters and 
Sign Painters 

should know where to buy 

Tools and Supplies 

to best advantage. 

we: issue: spe:ciau 

PRICE LISTS. 

Carriage Vainter^ Supplier. 
Si^n Vainlery Supplier. 

Coach Color ^ooK. 

(Showing Somplos of Colors). 

Samples of Steel Wool 

(Hotter then Send Poper). 

Put cross thus X In square opposite whichever list or 
samples yo\i want and sign below. 

f^ame _ 

“P. O. Address _ 

.y *tale ...—-.-. 

Cut this out and mall It at once to 

GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

lOS LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. lU. 
or send your address on a postal, stating what you want. 


nr 


Same Day Shioments 


Most smiths can’t keep a large stock on hand—no 
room—perhaps not enough capital. Then why not 
buy of us? You want your goods at once* order 
of us and you’ll get them P. D. Q. 

You’ve heard the saying, ••COOMBS QUICK 
SHIPflENTS.” Remember it next time you have 
an order. Send it to us, we’ll do the rest. 

••SAne DAY SHIPnBNTS” are what yours 
will be if you send them to us. We ship goods 
same day we receive the order. 

That’s where we beat the •• other fellow.” 




TWO OF OUR LEADERS- 



BueeY TOPS 
$5.00 


HAVE YOU OUR CATALOOUE? ASK FOR IT. 


DONT F0RaEr~"SANE DAY SHIPNDITS” 



INDIAN CHIEF 

VISES. 

4ii-ANVILS-““ 

"RIm Like 1 Beir 






BLACKSMITHS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus- 

Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Sold everywliere by 

LEADING DEALERS 




ENQUIRE OF THEM 


HORSESHOERS' 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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Published Monthly at The Holland Building, 451* 
466 Washington Street, Buifalo, N. Y., by the 

American Blacksmith Company 

Incorporated under New York State Laws. 


Sntecriptlon Price: 

Sl.OO per year, postage prepaid, to any post office 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico. 
Price to other foreign subscribers, 11.26. 
Reduced rates to clubs of five or more sub¬ 
scribers on application. Single copies, 10 
cents. For sale by foremost newsdealers. 


SubMcribert ihould notify U9 at once of non- 
receipt of paper or change of addreee. In latter 
ease give both old and netv address. 

Correspondence on all blacksmithing subjects 
solicited. Invariably give name and address, 
which will be omitted in publishing if desired. 
Address all business communications to the 
**American Blacksmith Company.'^ Matter for 
reading columns may be addressed to the Editor, 
Send all mail to P. O. Drawer 97U. 

Cable address, "Blaokbmith,’’ Bujfalo. 

Lieber^s Code used. 


Entered February 12,1902, as second class mail 
matter, post office at Buffalo, N. Y. Act 
of Congress of March 8,1870. 


National Railroad Master Black¬ 
smiths’ Convention. 

At Buffalo, August 18th to 20th, will 
be held the eleventh Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the National Railroad Master 
Blacksmiths’ Association. Prospects 
are bright for a largely attended and 
most interesting convention. No mem¬ 
ber should miss it. Blacksmiths who 
are eligible for membership, foremen 
of railroad, car and locomotive smith 
shops, and who contemplate joining 
this splendid association for mutual and 
craft advancement, should lose no time 
in communicating with the Secretary, 
Mr. A. L. Woodworth, Lima, Ohio, re¬ 
garding early membership, and should 
by no means miss making the trip. 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls and the Con¬ 
vention form a combination of attrac¬ 
tions for a summer jaunt, which is 
rarely excelled. 


Rubber Tiring a Profitable Line. 

Attention is directed to the short 
article on rubber tire work in a following 
column of this issue. This is a most 
interesting class of work, and we should 
like to hear from others of our readers, 
as to their practical work-shop experi¬ 
ence in putting on and repairing rubber 
tires. 


JULY. 1903 

BUFFALO. N. Y.. U. S. A. 

The mechanic who has an eye to 
business will anticipate the wants of 
his customers. Opportunities for in¬ 
creasing the profits should always be 
watched for. The repair of rubber tires 
is a line which a number of American 
Blacksmith subscribers have taken up, 
and which pays them well. Have you 
yourself thought whether there was any 
chance for profit in rubber tire work? 
Are there enough rubber tires in your 
vicinity to make it worth while? It 
pays also to be the first to take up a 
given line of w'ork in any locality. 


Carriage Builders’ National 
Association. 

Official notification has been issued 
for the thirty-first annual meeting of 
the above association, to be held in 
Boston, Mass., during the week com¬ 
mencing September 20th, 1903. At 
the same time and place will be held the 
annual exhibition of vehicle and auto¬ 
mobile parts, models, new inventions, 
harness, horse equipments and mater¬ 
ials pertaining to the carriage, wagon, 
automobile and accessory industries. 
The largest hall in Boston has been 
secured for the purposes of the exhibi¬ 
tion. Full details regarding member¬ 
ship in the Association and representa¬ 
tion at the Convention can be secured 
by addressing the Secretary, Henry C. 
McLear, Wilmington, Del. 

The American Blacksmith Ofifices 
Burned Out. 

Fire destroyed the offices of the The 
American Blacksmith Company on 
the evening of June 19th. The sub¬ 
scription lists were saved entire, and 
as the printing plant was untouched, 
publication of the paper will continue 
uninterrupted. The paper will continue 
on the same lines as heretofore, with 
the determination to make it a better 
journal for blacksmiths of all classes 
than before. Suggestions from readers 
as to how the paper may be made of 
greater value to them thankfully re¬ 
ceived. 

On page XIV we take occasion ot 


NUMBER 10 


thank the many friends who have sent 
us their regrets, together with many 
kind offers of assistance, all of which we 
very much appreciate. 

New and roomy quarters have been 
taken in one of Buffalo’s finest office 
structures, the Mutual Life Building, 
where our facilities will be greatly im¬ 
proved. 

Personal Magnetism in the 
Horseshoer. 

Perhaps no craft affords a better 
chance for the cultivation of that 
peculiar quality, called personal mag¬ 
netism, than horseshoeing. By this is 
meant the power to influence and lead 
intelligent things (people included) by 
sheer force of character. 

The successful wild beast tamer 
possesses this magnetism to a very 
great degree. But even a dog-trainer, 
a horse-trainer, or a good rider, must be 
able to exert unworded authority and 
to inspire the sense of submission in 
animals. No man who is afraid, even 
slightly afiaid, of a horse, can ever hope 
to influence him. The timid rider is 
always coming to grief, so with the 
timid horseshoer. The horse knows 
something about human nature. He 
feels instinctively who is to be master, 
and, if allowed to rule, will play the 
tyrant to the highest degree of perfec¬ 
tion. 

It is not at all necessary to be cruel, 
or even unkind, in order to inspire 
respect in the horse. In fact, kindness, 
with force behind it, is the surest means 
of attaining this end. The man who 
unflinchingly takes up the foot of a 
vicious horse and places himself at the 
animal’s mercy, shows considerable 
courage and self-confidence which the 
horse is the first to appreciate. 


The Scroll in Wrought Iron. 

Scroll designs in ornamental wrought 
iron may be executed in almost endless 
variety, to suit either a heavy, massive 
piece or a lighter one. The two de¬ 
signs given herewith, both embrace the 
scroll, but are, yet, entirely different 
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in Style. In the first, a very harmon¬ 
ious effect is secured by adapting the 
slender bars of the gates below to fill 
in the arch, fan-fashion. In the second, 
the scroll is rather more elaborate, and 
is very artistically combined with the 
hollow ring. 

Photograph No. 1 is a wrought iron 
entrance to the Lying-in Hospital, 18th 
Street and Second Avenue, New York 
City, Mr. R. H. Robertson, Architect. 
Richey, Browne & Donald, Long Island 
City, N. Y., executed all the ornamental 
iron work throughout this building, 
such as stair-work, elevator enclosures, 
grilles, guards, etc. Photograph No. 
2 is a wrought iron stair rail and newel 
at a private house in Scarborough, N.Y., 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, 
Architects. All the ornamental 
iron work throughout this private 
residence was also executed by 
the above firm. 

Pointers on Wheel- 

making—1. 

JOHN MIIiliTOAN, 

Teacher of Carriage Building, Durham 
University, Newcastle, England. 

Hubs. 

The timbers that are to be 
used in wheelmaking should be 
well and carefully selected. The 
nave or hub, which is sliced from 
the limb of a tree, should be as 
nearly as possible the size re¬ 
quired in its natural growth, 
so that it will require little re¬ 
duction beyond what it receives 
in the lathe in bringing it up to 
the true circular form. The 
reason of this is that the annual 
rings which mark the grain of 
the timber should be as little 
disturbed as possible, as they are 
not all of equal strength and 
durability. The outer rings are 
pretty strong, but as they get 
nearer to the centre, the wood 
is much softer. If, then, this outer 
hard casing is cut away, it is signing 
the death warrant of the nave, for the 
interior parts of the timber are not 
nearly so capable of resisting the de¬ 
structive influences around, and in a 
very short time they will become com¬ 
pletely soft and rotten. 

In seasoning, the hubs are cut from 
the limbs of trees after having been 
allowed to lie twelve months, into 
lengths of ten or twelve inches, and the 
bark removed. By removing the bark, 
drying is greatly facilitated, and for 
internal drying, a hole should be bored 
completely through the centre, care 
being taken to remove the pith, as, if 


this is left on one side of the centre, the 
nave is liable to split in seasoning. The 
ends should have a coat of paint, or be 
covered with some air resisting sub¬ 
stance, such as resin, or a mixture of 
boiled oil and tallow may be substituted. 

The greatest care should be exer¬ 
cised in storing naves for drying, in a 
perfectly dry place, neither too light 
nor too dark. They should be placed 
on their ends in rows separated by 
strips of timber, and turned over once 
every three months. The time required 
for seasoning a nave thoroughly, varies 
from one to two years, according to the 
conditions to which it is subject. 

Spokes. 

The tree is cross-cut into lengths 


varying from about 1 foot 8 inches, to 
2 feet 4 inches, and this is better done 
a short time after felling. Cleft or 
riven spokes are better than those that 
are sawn, as the grain is preserved 
throughout the whole length. In 
cleaving, the log is split longitudinally 
by wedges, and marked off in a series 
of wedge-shaped divisions, these being 
cleft out with a large knife. The spokes 
should then be piled or stacked in the 
open air, protected from sun and rain. 
After drying nine months in this way, 
they should be transferred to a dry 
shed, and there stored until thoroughly 
seasoned and ready for working up. 
The time occupied in seasoning a spoke 


in this way is from eighteen months to 
two years. 

Felloes. 

Ash, if felled in the winter months, 
is exceedingly durable, and, as in the 
case of spoke wood, is benefited by 
being left in the round for a short time 
only. The tree is planked and cut by 
a saw to patterns or templets of the 
required curve, the grain in all cases 
running with the length. Two felloes 
are sometimes cut at one operation. 
The sizes in the rough vary from 14 
inches long by 1} inches by IJ inches 
to 2 feet 4 inches by 3 inches by 3 
inches. For seasoning, felloes are 
treated in the same manner as spokes. 

Bent rims, which are used in America 
and frequently in England in 
place of sawn felloes, are made 
of hickory or ash. These are 
cut into lengths of the required 
size, and planed, after which 
they are steamed from thirty 
minutes to an hour and a half, 
according to size. They are then 
bent four at a time in a machine. 

They are allowed to remain 
here until properly set, when 
the ends are strapped together 
to prevenj; opening, and are 
then stored for drying. 

It is of great importance that 
wheel wood should be thoroughly 
seasoned; as, if worked up in an 
unseasoned state, the tenons of 
spokes become too small for the 
mortises, the nave or hub shrinks 
and the tire works loose and 
requires resetting. For rapid 
seasoning heated rooms are fre¬ 
quently used for storing the tim¬ 
ber; but besides splitting, the 
wood is weakened by this pro¬ 
cess. In America, and sometimes 
in England, wet timber is boiled 
or steamed, before being seas¬ 
oned, and by this means the 
drying may be accelerated, although 
I am of opinion that the timber is less 
durable when so treated. There are 
also several other methods of seasoning 
timber by carbonic acid gas, chemicals, 
etc., but there is no method better than 
the natural one. 

Construction. 

A hand-made wheel is fast becoming 
a thing of the past, as some part of 
every carriage wheel used at the present 
time is more or less the production of 
machinery. Before the advent of 
machinery the craft of a wheelw'right 
was one of some importance, and de¬ 
manded a great deal of mechanical skill 
and knowledge. The timber was all 



Fijf. 1. ONB OF KICHEY, BROWN AND DONAU)'^ ARTISTIC 
WROUGHT IRON OATES. 
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cleft and sawn from the tree by hand; 
the spokes, felloes and stocks were 
formed by hand, and with tools of a 
primitive description, yet these wheels 
were very durable, although the work 
of the hand is in a great measure un¬ 
certain, when compared with the math¬ 
ematical accuracy of a machine. 

Today the spokes are formed, ten¬ 
oned and polished by machinery; the 
stock is turned, bored, and mortised 
by machinery; the felloes are cut, 
shaped, planed and bored by machinery; 
but with all these advantages, it is a 
fact that hand made wheels sometimes 
outlast those made by machinery. 

The proportions of a wheel are ques¬ 
tions of grave importance, as, if too 
light, it wUl not support the weight 
resting on the axles, and, if too heavy, 
the draught is increased by adding to 
the weight of the carriage, though the 
increase is but trifling. 

CTo be continued,) 


The Use and Application of 
Solid Rubber Tires. 

A. J. TlAOlR. 

My experience with rubber 
tires extends over^a period of 
five years. In that time, I have 
come into contact with all the 
different makes. When I first 
started I paid $50.00 and freight 
from New York for my first tools. 

I could have made those tools 
for less than the freight. The 
mode of fastening rubber tires 
into the channels then was by 
two wires running through the 
rubber and fastened together by 
twisting the ends. The Kelly 
Springfield people used the elec¬ 
tric welding process. But we 
were too far from the center of 
rubber-tire business to pay $100 
per year for the use of an electric welder. 
After we had the wires twisted and the 
rubber ends together again, we put the 
tire on the wheel with a tool made for 
the purpose of springihg them over the 
channels. Of course a tire put on that 
way was nearly always loose. 

The Kelly Springfield people however, 
soon put a stop to this two-wire busi¬ 
ness, claiming an infringement on their 
patent. Manufacturers of solid tires 
then began to look around for some 
other way to fasten tires. I was in¬ 
formed that my tools were no good any 
more, as we could not get tires of that 
make, but that we could get a tire that 
had a flat band running through it, 
which was simpler to mount, and the 
tools only cost $15.00. We got those 


too, and started to sell tires as fast as 
we could so as to get our money back 
before that way of mounting went out 
of style again. That style worked very 
well for about a year, when the flat 
bands began to break, and the tires 
would come off and often be lost. In 
order to pacify the people, we would, 
where they had the tire, put the same 
on again without charge. But before 
we lost all of our tire business, there 
came a reaction, and the two wires 
came back as the only good and the 
best way to fasten rubber tires into 
the channels. Litigation was begun 
which finally settled down to the Good¬ 
year Tire & Rubber Company and the 
Kelly Springfield Rubber Tire Co. 
When the Kelly people lost their patent 
claim, the two-wire fastening was thrown 
open to the world. Now it was a case 
of prices and who made the best com¬ 
pound. (Compound is the name of 
rubber in the rubber tire parlance.) 
Of course they all made the best when 


you would hear their side of the case. 
But actual tests after a while proved 
some of the fellows' statements very 
untrue. And it caused many a tire to 
have to be replaced. I am not going 
to advocate any particular kind or 
make of tires in this article. 

Now, as to the use of rubber tires. 
I have known some people to spoil a 
tire in a very short time, and I have 
known tires to be in constant use for 
five years and still be good and be of 
the same make. A rubber tire to wear 
w^ell must be put on tight so that it 
cannot creep on the channel. If not 
tight enough, it will creep and chafe 
itself through on the bottom and in a 
short time be ruined. Then the manu¬ 
facturer will be blamed, when it is the 


fault of the man that put the tire on 
the wheel. Sometimes when a tire is 
on loose and becomes wet, the ends 
will come apart for a space of from two 
to eight inches and the man owming 
the vehicle will start for the shop with 
his bad tire to have it repaired or to 
give the man fits. After he gets to the 
shop, oftentimes he cannot find where 
his tire is open or that there is anything 
the matter with it. The tire will close 
up itself and be all right again. This 
is not always the case, how^ever. 

Some manufacturers in putting on 
rubber tires want to save money and 
have their tires cut too short for the 
size of their whe^ls. When this is the 
case the ends will come apart and stay 
so. And then there is only one way to 
fix this and that is to take the tire off 
and add a piece of tire to the original 
tire, which is done simply by taking a 
new pair of wires and putting on enough 
rubber to make the tire long enough so 
that there will be an inch compression 
to the foot for the circumference 
of the wheel. This is conceded 
to be the rule that all manufac¬ 
turers advocate for good results. 
I have had wheels sent me with 
old tires attached, requesting me 
to put back on the old tires 
when there would not be enough 
left of the old tire to make more 
than a quarter of a tire. The 
reason for such requests usually 
is that the other tires are nearly 
w'om out and a new one would 
not look well with the others. I 
sometimes do this with such 
people. I always have a scrap 
box in which I put the pieces 
which I sometimes have to cut 
off of tires that are too long. I 
take a lot of these pieces and 
string them on to the wires and 
when I have a long enough piece I put 
these on the w^heel for about half price. 
As to the wearing qualities it is just as 
good as if it were in one piece. In this 
way I sell all my scraps at a good price. 
To repair a tire that has a piece cut out of 
it and the balance of the tire good, I take 
off and cut out all the bad places and 
take the pieces and string them, on to 
the wires with enough new^ ones to 
make a good tire, put it on the wheel 
and as long as the wires hold the rubber 
will stay there. I use the machine put 
out by Morgan & Wright of Chicago, 
to pull my wires up and hold them while 
I braze them. Then I have a device 
made by the Hartford Rubber Works 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., to take 
out the compression and bring the 



Fig. 2. PART OF A WROUGHT IRON BALUSTRADE OF 
PLEASING DESIGN. 
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rubber tire together. This last device 
is the best that I have been able to get 
hold of for the purpose and gives 
splendid satisfaction. 

In mounting rubber tires, be sure and 
always use high carbon steel wire which 
will not stretch, for if you use soft wire, 
such as can be welded with electricity, 
you will find that in a short time you 
will have loose tires and your customer 
will have a kick coming. In brazing 
your wires, do not use the fine spelter 
such as is sent by the rubber tire people. 
Get what is called spelter wire and you 
will find that you can braze a wire in 
half the time that you can with the 
fine spelter. In brazing, I use the 
Turner brazing torch. Turner Brass 
Works, 63 No. Franklin St., Chicago, 
Ill., which is the only torch that will 
satisfactorily fuse brass. Some use 
gas brazers which are very nice if you 
are so located that you can use them. 
In conclusion I will say that when you 
put on rubber tires, be sure that you 
have good tires and put them on tight 
and even, and you will give satisfaction. 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter.—4. 

Brush Keepers“Paint and Putty Keep¬ 
ers—Paint and Varnish Strainer, 
Etc., Etc. 

M. C. HlIiLICK. 

No well regulated varnish room—and 
let us hope that all varnish rooms may 
very soon be so regulated—is without 
its varnish brush keeper of approved 



pattern. Of the making of brush keep¬ 
ers there is no end, but not a few fail 
of being surely practical. First of all, 
the keeper should be, when closed, 
perfectly air tight, and if it is such it 
will be dust proof. It should be light 
enough to handle easily, and sufficiently 
compact to store in small compass. It 
should, moreover, be strong and durable, 
and furnished with a lock to insure 
the safe keeping of the brush equipment. 
In Fig. 1 is showm a brush-keeper, 
possessing all the merits above enum¬ 
erated, and quite large enough to nicely 
house three full sets of varnish brushes. 
As will be noted, this keeper is so ar¬ 
ranged that any one of the three 


compartments may be opened without 
disturbing the other tw'o. This enables 
the workman to remove a set of brushes 
without exposing other sets to any 
disturbing elements. If desired, each 
compartment of the keeper may be 
wired to hold tw'o sets of brushes and 



Fig. 2. THE PROPER WAY OP KEEPING 
BKCSHES IN WATER. 


in the country shop the one keeper will 
suffice to hold all the varnish brushes, 
both for gear and body work. The cost 
of such a keeper should not exceed $2.00 
and this price will provide for the use 
of good, durable tin. The keeper once 
installed in the varnish room, write to 
your favorite varnish maker for a 
quantity of finishing varnish to be 
furnished minus the addition of dryers. 
Such a varnish does not skin over, to the 
later injury of the brush equipment; 
and if properly cared for will last a long 
time. 

For the ordinary paint brushes, 
bristle brushes for applying priming, 
lead and rough stuff coats, etc., there 
is needed a device for holding the 
brushes in suspension in w'ater. The 
practice of many painters of dropping 
the brushes into a pail containing a 
greater or less quantity of water and 
allowing them to rest upon the points, 
very soon puts a brush out of proper 
condition. It gets mis-shapen, loses its 
“hang,” and elasticity, and presently 
becomes an expensive tool to handle. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of a paint brush 
keeper that needs only a cover to make 
it practically perfect for holding the 
class of brushes referred to. Bend a 
piece of spring steel to the shape 
illustrated, and then drive it into the 
staves of the pail as shown and you 
have a device that holds the brush 
securely and without injury to any 
part of its composition. These pails 
may be bought at confectionery or 
tobacco stores for five cents each. 
Change the water every other day at 
least, in order to insure pure, clean w^ater 


which latter will add length of days to 
the life of the brush. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary’ to 
carry over for some days a quantity 
of mixed color, and, as nearly, if not 
quite all, colors used in the carriage 
paint shop are quick drying, they are 
apt to dry up, crust over and otherwise 
deteriorate. In Fig. 3 is shown a 
utensil by the use of which such a 
condition of things can be avoided. 
The sectional opening reveals the prin¬ 
ciple of the device. You provide a 
shallow pan into which a quantity of 
water is poured. Then into the water 
set the cup containing the color. Over 
this, place the boiler shaped cover which 
sets into the water forming a moist, air 
tight and dirt-proof compartment for 
the housing of the color. Thus con¬ 
ditioned, a mixed color will keep 
satisfactorily for weeks. In many large 
carriage paint shops this same device 
is used for keeping the putty supply. 
Float a bit of water over the mass of 
putty as it is placed in the large cup, 
then cover cup as here shown, and the 
putty will keep for months in perfect 
condition. In carriage painting, putty 
and color are perl^^ps two of the most 
important constituents entering into 
the paint and varnish fabric, and it is 
in the highest sense essential that they 
be handled and cared for in the most 
skillful manner possible. Especially is 
this true in the village paint shop that 
depends upon a strictly local patronage 
for its existence. 

Another indispensable utensil in the 
carriage paint shop is showm in Fig. 4. 
Without a paint and varnish strainer, 
the shop is like unto the ocean liner 
bereft of chart and compass. The cut 
explains more clearly than a written 



Fig. 8 . A SATISFACTORY UTENSIL FOR PBB* 
SERVING COLORS IN THE MOIST STATE. 


description the strainer and its accom¬ 
panying fixtures. There is the funnel 
shaped strainer w ith its broad flange to 
fit over a cup or pail. Then the steel 
or iron ring to slip over the nose of the 
strainer after the piece of wire mesh or 
the cheese cloth has been drawn over. 
Next the cup with handle. The cost of 
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the device complete should not be more 
than $1.00. Two of these strainers 
should be kept in every paint shop, one 
for paint and one for varnish. There 
is use for the paint strainer every working 
day, and use for the varnish strainer 
every time any varnishing is done. 

However clean the varnish may look 




Pij?. 4 . A PAINT AND VARNISH STRAINING 
OUTFIT. 


or be, it is a wise practice to strain it 
before using, and with this view the 
best carriage finishers the country over 
will be found to agree. The only 
provision for a sure thing in the varnish 
room is the perfection of details, and 
straining the varnish before using, is 
an important detail. 

(TV) be continued.') 


Forging Grips for Mine Cars. 

STEVEN OATH. 

The figure which accompanies this 
article shows the various steps in the pro¬ 
cess of forging grips, which are used in 
mines on cars for hauling coal from the 
mines. These grips are fastened on the 
draw-bars, and arranged so that by 
screwing up the cap, the cable is tight¬ 
ened and the car thus hauled up. This 
is an illustration of the work which we 
do here at the Monongahela Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, Monongahela, Pa. Our 
shop is a general jobbing one, doing all 
kinds of light and heavy work. 

How to Advertise the Smith 
Shop. 

BILDY BUNTZ. 

In pleasing his customers the pro¬ 
gressive smith uses tact by catering to 
their whims and treating impracticable 
hobbies with a little ‘'molasses'' or an 
unprejudiced opinion, so as to prevent 
ill-feeling. When a customer is obsti¬ 
nate, by way of illustration the smith 
may cite the case of one Black, who 
proposed that a job be done a certain 
way, which did not prove satisfactory 
upon trial, and Black himself after¬ 
wards so admitted; while a similar job 
done for Brown under a well-estab¬ 
lished method held together for five years. 

Treating customers so that they do 
not become disgruntled or dissatisfied, 
is the first step in advertising. It may 
bring the smith all the work he cair 


handle with his present facilities, and 
by his customers speaking good words 
of him he will obtain still further trade. 
A great deal of advertising is done by 
the mouth—in so pleasing customers 
that they will talk about your business, 
somewhat unknowingly, but very ef¬ 
fectively; while a curt reply may not 
only lose one job but forestall others 
as well. Even old customers dislike 
to be rebuked or laughed at. This 
method of advertising, that is, by 
satisfied customers, is inexpensive and 
hence should be practiced. 

Where additional custom is sought 
it may be obtained through numerous 
channels. By the smith s having the 
interests of his town at heart rather 
than shutting himself up in his shop, 
profitable, as well as recreative results 
will follow. He may attend church, 
lodge or public meetings, while should 
he favor these institutions with dona¬ 
tions it will probably be mentioned by 
the local paper and talked over by 
the folk. The talk advertises. Nothing 
shines so bright publicly as a dollar 
given in the proper spirit. Folk prefer 
to patronize a brother. A card in the 
church or lodge directory sometimes 
serves well. 

In making a business of soliciting 
additional trade, it naturally^ means 
change in shop tools and methods. 
Machines should be added from time 
to time as needed 
or finances permit. 

They advertise 
also, as well as 
increase output 
and make the 
work easier. 

Hence, if Jones, 
the smith, has 
much grinding or 
hammering, he 
should install a 
gas engine to drive 
the emery, and 
buy a trip hammer 
at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. He 
need have no fear 
that the expendi¬ 
ture will prove unprofitable. On the 
contrary, he will surprise himself and 
it will be a splendid advertisement. 

Advertisements in the home paper 
bring good results, as they keep the 
smith always before the people. Such 
advertisements should be made inter¬ 
esting, however. 

Of course, men will always be found 
who think advertising does not pay. 
Perhaps they have tried it by putting 


in advertisements which were left to 
the editor to get up, rather than doing 
their own thinking. It depends alto¬ 
gether on how it is handled. If none 
of the first principles are observed, it 
is not likely they will overstock the 
smith with work. Advertising, like 
other things, has to be studied. This 
kind of advertising will be more fully 
described, and some useful hints given 
in next month's article, entitled, “Jones 
as an advertiser." 

Fence signs are good advertisers and 
may profitably be placed miles away 
from home along the country roads. 
They should also contain a little reading 
rather than be a mere card. By having 
a stencil made, as many signs as desired 
may be printed. These signs may also 
be put on barns. If made in the shape 
of a bird house, they make good 
souvenirs. 

Of course, the smith may go still 
further in advertising as his business 
prospers. There are many little ways - 
of advertising which suit his locality 
and are timely or likely to bring trade. 
These are for him to think up. 

Some smiths have stencils for wagon 
boxes, such as “Examine This. Built 
by Jones, Farmington." “Welded by 
Scott," or other wording may be stamped 
on iron work. “Shod Maud S," or 
well-known horses in his locality, may 
be used by a shoer, which avoids worn 


expressions. Think up something 
original and use it in'advertising what 
the people want. 


Kinks and Conveniences in the 
W agon-Shop.—4. 

BY D. W. M. 

Shop Conveniences. 

It often happens that the body of a 
carriage must be lifted off the gear 
in order that certain repairs can be 
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successfully done. If it is a buggy 
body or wagon bed it can be readily 
lifted by hand. But if it is a rock- 
away, brougham or coach body to lift 
off by hand means the employment of a 
number of men and the use of bars to 
lift it, while others pull the gear out 
from under. I shall describe a much 
easier manner of handling such a body. 

It will be necessary to put up either a 
long wooden roller, or two pulleys, (on 
either side of a space to be occupied by 
the vehicle), fast to the ceiling or joist 
and strong enough to hold the weight 
of the carriage body. Over these 
rollers or pulleys are passed ropes 
operated by a windlass in a convenient 
location. These ropes have iron hooks 
at the ends, which attach to rings in 
the ends of strong bars placed conven¬ 
iently under the body. One man 
operates the whole thing. He can 
place the bars under the body and at¬ 
tach the ropes. He can draw up the 
ropes by the windlass until the body is 
held so that when the bolts are drawn, 
which hold the body and gear together, 
the gear can be carefully pulled out on 
its wheels and the body remain suspend¬ 
ed, the windlass being held in position 
by a chuck and ratchet. He can then 
let the body down gently to the floor, 
or better still, to a truck. When re¬ 
pairs are made the body is placed in 
position, the ropes fastened to the 
bars as before, and the body lifted to 
the proper height. Then the gear is 
run under and bolted in place. 

There is no bruising or straining of 
the body, one man has done the work 
neatly and quickly. A two-wheeled 
truck made like an ordinary trestle, 
but with an upright slide bar on one 
side to accommodate irregularly shaped 
bodies, is useful. That is, one of the 
top bars is made double, with a bar 
and two uprights to work between. 
Holes in the uprights are made for 
pins to hold it in position. One of the 
lower bars is made heavy and the ends 
rounded like an axle, on which are 
fitted two wooden wheels about 18 
inches in diameter made of inch plank 
and nailed together with the grain 
crossing, so that each wheel is two 
inches thick. An ordinary linch pin 
holds them on. Make a square shoulder 
on the axle. Now use a pole resting 
on top of the trestle axle and under 
the bar on the other side of the trestle, 
the long end projecting towards you. 
You can then tilt the trestle with the 
body on it, and wheel it around with 
one hand, even if it be a coach body. 
Let the body almost balance over the 


wheels so that the man who moves it 
will have but little weight to lift. In¬ 
stead of the sliding uprights with the 
bar some prefer to use a box to prop the 
body, say on the front, as the uprights 
will sometimes break at the pin holes 
unless made very strong and of good 
timber. 

Generally, as many trestles are in 
use as there are heavy bodies to handle 
at any one time. The trestles are 
cheaply made and it does not pay to 
lift the body off and on the trestle. 
Yet if this must be done, tip the trestle 
enough to allow one end of the body 
to touch the floor, then an assistant can 
hold the body while the trestle is drawn 
out. The body can then be lowered. 
Some kinds of work, such as wood 
work repairs, require removal. Place 
two planks on the trestle lengthways 
of the body on which it may rest. 
These will enable one to slide the trestle 
out and the planks are good levers to 
hold to in letting the body down to the 
floor, or they furnish a convenient 
method of sliding the body off the 
wheel trestle on to a woodworker’s 
trestle if desired. 

In the paint room the two-wheeled 
trestle is the most convenient method 
of handling a body and turning it 
easily to the light or moving it wherever 
wanted, and every paint room should 
have several extra ones, so that no car¬ 
riage body need ever be removed from 
its trestle from the time it goes in to the 
time it goes out to be hung on its gear. 

The paint department of a carriage 
shop is often divided into body and 
gear rooms. These again are sub¬ 
divided into priming and rough stuff 
rooms, color and varnish rooms, finish¬ 
ing rooms and dark or dry rooms, for 
bodies; and for gears, into priming, 
sanding, color and varnish, striping, 
finishing and dry rooms. But in 
many shops, especially those where 
repairing is the principal part of the 
business, the gear and body room is all 
one, with a small room partitioned or 
curtained off for finishing coats. Since 
a curtain moves with every breath of 
wind and never fails to scatter more 
or less lint in the air, unless kept con¬ 
stantly wet, (which involves an endless 
waste of time and labor), a firm parti¬ 
tion should be used, provided with a 
sliding door. The entire interior of a 
finishing room should be well painted, 
and the ceiling should be ceiled so that 
no dirt can sift down from above. 
Windows should not be open during 
or after applying a coat, but ventila¬ 
tion may be provided by wind wheels 

Dii 


inserted in place of a pane in each win¬ 
dow. The large sliding door in the par¬ 
tition should have a small door in it to 
permit of passing out or in without 
shaking the partition. Every precau¬ 
tion must be taken to prevent draughts 
of air. It is not wise to dampen the floor 
of a finishing room just before or after 
applying a varnish coat. It is apt to 
cause trouble with the varnish. Keep 
the floor clean but not wet. 

The use of inferior varnishes is often 
resorted to for repair work when it 
would not be used on new work. It is a 
common practice to use “one coat 
coach” varnish for even fine work as a 
finishing coat, because it is heavy and 
fills up some irregularities. Now there 
are cases as on a close bid or a job that 
would not permit a first class finish any¬ 
way, where a “one coat coach” is the 
proper thing. But people who want 
fine repairing done are usually willing 
to pay for it, and the only way to get 
the price is to do the work in truly first 
class style, using first class material. 
First class repair shops are in the minor¬ 
ity and when once found out will secure 
a patronage that is not easily taken 
away, in spite of low bids. 

A paint shop for carriage bodies 
should have a rubbing platform where 
water may be used plentifully and drain 
off without leaking through to the 
floor below. No body paint shop 
is complete without one. The gear 
room should have that portion where 
the sanding is done separated from the 
remainder so that the wind will not 
carry the dust to the color and varnish 
or striping work; and the gear finishing 
should be done in a separate room. The 
effect of dust on a finished gear is like 
a light sprinkling of sand thrown into 
the varnish. Paper screens made on 
light wooden frames should be prepared 
to lay over any panels exposed to any 
possible falling dirt or draught, of 
course made large enough to form a 
complete protection, and so placed as 
not to touch the varnish. 

The place for keeping paints and 
varnishes should be convenient and yet 
dark and cool. Varnishes may even 
be kept in a damp place, also keg lead; 
but dry white lead or any dry ground 
paints should all be under lock and key 
accessible only to the foreman painter. 

The equipment of the trimming shop 
is comparatively simple and should em¬ 
brace the necessary work bench and 
cutting table, closets for goods which 
may be locked, sewing machine, stitch¬ 
ing horse, etc., not omitting a small 
heater for the paste pot, unless the 
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paste is bought ready made. Like the 
paint shop, this room should be large 
enough and so arranged as to take in a 
complete carriage on wheels, whenever 
desirable. 

{To be. continued.^ 

Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair. 

The Transportation Building, the 
great structure which will stand in the 
northwest corner of Forest Park and is 
of special interest to readers of The 
American Blacksmith, owing to the 
fact that it will contain the immense 
proposed exhibit of vehicles of all de¬ 
scriptions, will be 525 by 1,300 feet. 
The general plan of the building is 


continent. These two essential ele¬ 
ments are apparent throughout the 
structure. On the east and west fronts 
are three magnificent arches which em¬ 
brace more than half of the entire 
fagade. Each of the arched openings 
will be 64 feet wide and 52 feet high. 
Through the archways fourteen per¬ 
manent railroad tracks will be laid 
from one end of the building to the 
other. At the sides of the three open¬ 
ings the projecting angles are accentuat¬ 
ed by tower or pylon effects which reach 
to a height of 150 feet to the base of 
the crowning statue. The pylons are 
not so much accentuated as to be ob¬ 
trusive or out of harmony with the 
structure. 


happy. Over each of the big archways 
is a lofty curve which supplies a back¬ 
ground for the architectural features. 

The statuary is placed in front and at 
the base of the main piers at the sides of 
the grand openings. This affords sixteen 
groups which will illustrate Transporta¬ 
tion in all its phases as well as the 
progress made by the United States in 
this science. There will also be four 
groups of statuary surrounding the 
four pylons placed at the east and west 
fronts. The architect has subdued the 
use of sculpture in the building. He 
depends on mass effects and the group¬ 
ing of masses. That is, he depends on 
architecture rather than on tawdry 
decorations for his effect. The man- 



EXTERTOR VIEW OF THE TRANSPORTATION BUII.DING AT THE WORIiD’S FAIR, ST. LOUTS. 


rectangular. There will be no court. 
The great distinguishing feature is the 
massing of the three entrance ways so that 
they will form an arcade, and this feat¬ 
ure will be repeated along four sides of 
the structure. The three arched en¬ 
trance ways will take up almost the 
entire 525 feet of the fagade on the east 
and w^est sides. On the north and 
south sides these arcade entrance ways 
are placed in the center. 

The Transportation Building covers 
over 15 acres. The fagades show a 
most pleasing adaptation of the French 
Renaissance. The building combines 
a feeling of the magnificent Exposition 
building and of the high-class railroad 
depot which prevails on the European 


On the north and south fronts the 
architect has deemed it well to repeat the 
three massive archways which form the 
center feature of smaller fronts. This 
treatment pleasantly breaks the un¬ 
wieldy fagade of 1,300 feet. On the 
north and south fronts the pylon feature 
is omitted, but massive piers are re¬ 
peated at intervals and lend dignity 
to the design. Flanking the three open¬ 
ings on the long fronts are great rows 
of magnificent windows as wide as the 
archways. Not only will visitors be 
admitted through the twelve huge 
portals, but subsidiary entrances are 
supplied at frequent intervals in the 
remaining stretch of walls. The roof 
treatment of the building is peculiarly 


agement of the plan is simple and direct. 
The entire width of the building is 
spanned by five well-designed uniform 
trusses. Special endeavor has been 
made to afford plenty of illumination 
by day without the use of skylights. 
Light is introduced through the monitor 
windows over each span of the five 
trusses. 

The building will contain about four 
miles of standard gauge railroad track. 
Even with this immense trackage two 
entire bents of the building are left free 
of rails and afford an exhibit space of 
270,000 square feet. At the east end a 
gallery 20 feet in width extends across the 
building. This affords an excellent place 
from which to view the picture below. 
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In order to secure space it will be 
necessary for those wishing to exhibit to 
make early application, for a very large 
number of applications have already been 
made, especially by foreign countries. 
No charge will be made for space, the 
only expense being the installation and 
care of exhibits. 

The Elementary Principles of 
Mechanical Drawing.—3. 

Common Problems. 

Problems Relating to Lines and Per¬ 
pendiculars. 

It is very often convenient to locate 
a certain point on a drawing without 
actually measuring distances. For 
example, to find the middle point of a 
straight line or arc of a circle. To do 
this, as in the case of the straight or 
curved line XY (Fig. 1, A), take any 
radius, and placing the compass point 
upon X, draw two arcs of a circle, one at 
either side of the line. Next, take Y 
as a center, and with the same radius, 
draw arcs intersecting the. first arcs at 
R and S. Join R and S, and this line 
bisects the straight line XY at P and 
the arc XY at Q. Any arc may thus 
be bisected. 

To draw a line perpendicular to an¬ 
other line from a certain fixed point in 
it is a very simple problem. In Fig. 1, 
B, a line is to be drawn from P at right 
angles to the given line MN. Take any 
radius and with centre P mark off equal 
distances from P, giving S and Q. Then 
with S as center and any radius (greater 
than S P) describe an arc of a circle. 
Similarly, wRh Q as center and the 
same radius describe another arc in¬ 
tersecting the first at R. Join R and 
P and this line will be perpendicular to 
MN. 

Sometimes a line must be drawn at 
right angles to a given line from a point 
outside it. At C, Fig. 1, this process is 
illustrated. YZ is the line and P the 
point. With P as center and any radius 
(greater than the distance from P to YZ) 
describe an arc YZ. With center Y 
and same radius describe arcs on both 
sides of YZ. With center Z and the 
same radius describe an arc intersecting 
the first at L. join PL, and this fine 
will be perpendicular to YZ and pass 
through the point P. 

When the perpendicular is to be 
drawn from the center point of the 
given line, as at 1, E, with center M and 
with any radius greater than MP, de¬ 
scribe an arc at 0. With center N and 
the same radius describe a second arc 
intersecting the first at 0. Join OP. 

No matter at what angle to the hori¬ 
zontal a line may be inclined, other 


lines may always be drawn parallel to 
it, and at any required distance from it, 
by the following method: To draw a 
line parallel to the line X and at a dis¬ 
tance from it equal to Y (See Fig. 1, D) 
take any two points, R and S, on X as 
centers and a radius equal to Y, and de¬ 
scribe arcs T and U. Then draw a line 
tangent to these two arcs, (just touch¬ 
ing but not cutting them) and it will be 
parallel to X at the distance Y. 

Constnioting the Ordinary Three and 
Four-Sided Figures. 

An equilateral triangle may be de¬ 
scribed upon a given base by the method 
shown at A, Fig. 2. To draw such a 
triangle upon XY, as base, take X as 
center and XY as radius and describe 
an arc. Next with Y as center and XY 
as radius describe a second arc cutting 
the first in P. Join XP and YP. 

V. R 



A perfect square whose side is YZ 
(See Fig. 2, B) may be obtained by 
erecting a perpendicular from Y. Then 
with center Y and radius YZ describe 
an arc to cut the perpendicular at M. 
Then with M as center and the same 
radius describe an arc at N, and with 
center Z and radius still the same de¬ 
scribe an arc to cut the former at N. 
Join M, N and Z and the resulting 
figure is a square. 

At C, Fig. 2, is shown the mode of con¬ 
structing a rectangle whose sides shall 
be equal to two given lines. Here XZ 
is one line and Y the other. At X 


erect a perpendicular to XZ. Cut off 
XQ equal to Y. With center Q and 
radius XZ describe an arc at P, and 
with center Z and radius Y describe 
an arc intersecting the first arc at P. 
Join Q, P and Z and the rectangle is 
obtained. 

A circle, 0, is given, and it is neces¬ 
sary to describe a square about it. This 
is done at D, Fig. 2. Draw two diam¬ 
eters LM and NQ to the circle, at right 
angles to each other, intersecting at 
center P. With center L and radius 
LP describe an arc at R and another at 
S. With center M and the same radius 
describe arcs at T and X. With center 
N describe similar arcs at R and S inter¬ 
secting those first drawn at these points. 
Next, with center Q and radius still the 
same, describe arcs at S and T inter¬ 
secting those already drawn at these 
points. Join R, S, T and X and the 
square is complete. 

Three lines are given, as XY, PQ and 
RS. To place these three in the form 
of a triangle, take X as center (See E, 
Fig. 2), and PQ as radius and describe 
an arc at M. Take Y as center and RS 
as radius and describe an arc at M 
intersecting the first at M. Join XM 
and YM. 

Problems Involving Division of Lines 
and Angles. 

Any angle may be bisected by the 
method shown at A, Fig. 3, where the 
angle QPR is to be bisected. With 
center P and any radius PR describe an 
arc cutting the arms of the angle at R 
and Q. Next, with center Q and any 
radius describe an arc, and with center 
R and the same radius describe an arc 
cutting the first at S. Join SP, and 
this line bisects the angle P. 

At B, Fig. 3, is shown the method of 
drawing an angle equal to a given angle. 
Here TQV is the given angle. With 
center Q and any radius, as QV, draw 
an arc intersecting the arms of the 
angle at T and V. Take a line, as LM 
and with center L and radius QV de¬ 
scribe an arc. With center M and 
radius TV describe an arc intersecting 
the former at N. Join LN and the 
angle at L is equal to the one at Q. 

Since the circumference of any circle 
is considered to be divided into 360 
degrees, it is an easy matter to obtain 
an angle of any magnitude simply by 
dividing a circumference into the re¬ 
quired number of parts. Take the 
circle 0. Draw two diameters at right 
angles to each other, QR and ST, in¬ 
tersecting at the center P. Then SPR 
is a right angle. To obtain an angle of 
45 degrees, divide this angle into two 
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equal parts, as SPZ or ZPR. An angle 
of 22i degrees may be had by dividing 
45 degrees into halves as ZPV or VPR, 


and one of 15 degrees by dividing 45 
into three equal portions as SPW, 
WPX, and XPZ. This must be done 
by spacing, since no true method has 
been found for trisecting an angle. 
Similarly, an angle of any magnitude 
may be obtained. The angle SPX is 
thus one of 60 degrees, and WPR one 
of 75 degrees. 

Fig. 3, D shows a. good method of 
dividing any line into any number of 
equal parts. XY is the line here, and 



it is to be divided into five equal por¬ 
tions. Draw a line from X, any length 
XZ, and with the compasses or dividers 
step off five equal divisions of any con¬ 
venient size XL, LM, ML, NO and OP 
all equal to XL. Then XP is divided 
into five equal parts. Now join PY and 
draw through L, M, N, 0, lines parallel to 
PY, cutting XY in Q, R, S, T, and these 
points Q, R, S and T will divide XY into 
five equal portions. 

Constructing the Hexagon and the 
Octagon. 

The hexagon is of frequent occurrence 
in blacksmith drawings and is very 
easily constructed. Suppose it is 


required to draw one in a circle, or to 
inscribe it in a circle, as it is termed. 
X is the circle (See Fig. 4, A). Draw 


a diameter of the circle, NO, in any 
position required. Then with center 
N and radius equal to the radius of the 
circle, describe arcs at P and S, inter¬ 
secting the circumference at these 
points. Next with centre 0 and the 
same radius, describe arcs at Q and R. 
Join N, S, R, 0, Q and P. It may 
be noted that the sides of the regular 
hexagon are all equal to the radius of 
the circle described about it. 

Sometimes a regular hexagon must 
be made, having its sides equal to a given 
line. This is done at B, Fig. 4, where 
YZ is the line. With center Y and 
radius YZ describe an arc at P. With 
center Z and radius YZ describe a sec¬ 
ond arc at P. Next, with center P 
and same radius YZ describe a circle, 
which will pass through Y and Z. Keep¬ 
ing the same radius mark off the cir¬ 
cumference at L from Y, thence from 
L at M and so on, dividing the circum¬ 
ference into six equal portions, at L, 
M, N and 0. Join Y, L, M, N,0andZ. 

The octagon is the only remaining 
figure of common occurrence. To in¬ 
scribe a regular octagon in a square (as 
at A, Fig. 5) draw the diagonals KL 
and MN intersecting at P. With center 
K and radius KP describe arcs cutting 
the sides of the square at Q and R. 
With center L and radius LP draw 
arcs S and T, and with center M and 
radius MP describe arcs at V and W. 
With center N and radius NP describe 
arcs intersecting the sides of the square 
inXandY. Join VX, QS, YW and TR. 

To erect a regular octagon on XY 
as base: At X and Y make angles 67^ 
degrees (i. e. three-fourths of a right 


angle), PXY and PYX. Take P, the 
point where the lines intersect, as center 
and describe a circle with radius PX. 
Produce XP and YP to meet the cir¬ 
cumference in Q and R. With center 
X and radius XY describe an arc to cut 
the circumference in S, and with center 
Y and the same radius describe an arc 
to cut the circumference in W. With 
center Q and radius XY describe an arc’ 
cutting the circumference in T. Lastly, 
with center R and radius XY describe 
an arc at V. Join X, S, T, Q, R, V, W 
and Y. 

Great accuracy must be employed in 
performing any of the operations of 
geometry described above, for the width 
of a pencil-line out of the true, will some¬ 
times throw a whole construction wrong. 
Special care must be taken in obtaining 
the correct angle, for an error of a 




Fig. 4 . HOW TO MAKE HEXAGONS. 

fraction of a degree at the center of a 
circle will make a large error at the cir¬ 
cumference of a large circle. Of course 
accuracy can only be cultivated by 
practice. 



Fig. 6. MODES OF CONSTRUCTING THE OCTAGON. 


In constructing any of these figures, 
the construction lines should be sketched 
in very lightly so that they may be 
easily erased when the problem is fin¬ 
ished. _ 

The Horse vs. The Auto. 

Visiting any of the parks just now 
and noticing the processions of vehicles 
that throng the drives, one is led to 
compare the different styles. The most 
marked distinction lies between the 
horse-carriage and the horseless. There 
is something lacking in spirit in the 
latter. No amount of style nor finish 
can make up for the absence of a span 
of lively, well-groomed horses. It is 
doubtful whether the automobile will 
ever supplant the horse with the wealthy 
pleasure-seeker of taste. 



A 


Y 




M 



Y ^ 

Fig. 2. CONSTRUCTION OF RECTILINEAR FIGURES. 
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Pullin’ Down The Shop.* 

Edna Manners. 

WTien eighty years has passed an' gone, 
An' brought their cares an' joy, 

A feller may be smart an' strong 
But yet he ain't no boy. 

So, as I look acrost the street 
The tears they will not stop— 

It's mighty hard to set an' see 
Them pullin' dowm the shop. 

An' Joe an' Billy look askance 
At Gran’pa when he cries. 

It makes me feel ashamed to see 
The wonder in their eyes. 

They say ‘^It’s jest the greatest fun 
To see the old walls drop," 

An' play they’re men a-helpin' hard 
With pullin' down the shop. 

It seems a-most jest yesterday 
Since I such frohcs planned, 

An’ since I shot up tall an' strong 
An' toiled TSTth brain an’ hand. 

O, proud the day I learned my trade. 

An’ struggled to the top. 

An’ set a-buildin’ yonder, where 
They're pulling down the shop! 

The city slowly come our way 
An' land was sellin' high. 

An’ still I worked in yonder shop 
And dreamed of days gone by. 

The home ones—some are dead. 

And some in distant lands now stop— 

So where's the good of mournin', though 
They're pulhn’ down the shop? 

Each brick an' timber holds a spell 
To touch the old man’s heart. 

The hopes an' fears of sixty years 
All yonder bore their part. 

I've played my game—a good one too— 
It’s time old Jim should stop, 

An' yet—the tears will come, because 
They’re pullin' down the shop. 

•Written expreealy^for the July issue of the 
American Blacksmith. 



Midsummer greetings to the smith! 

A first-class horseshoer is an artist 
in his own hne. 


Uphill, or down, a concern must go. 
Nothing in this world can stand still. 

How about the harvesting repair work of 
your locality,—is that competitor getting it 
all? 

Comstock-Haigh-Walker Co., Canan¬ 
daigua, N. Y., are in the market for a 
couple of new fires. 

Have you a library P A few well- 
selected trade text-books should form a 
part of the stock of ever^^ blacksmith. 

Every craft will be represented at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis next year. Will 
the smiths present a proportionately good 
showing with the others? 


An attractive sign to a blacksmith 
shop is a great trade winner. Try to 
think of something new and catchy in this 
line. It will pa^^ 

The working classes are indeed coming 
to the front now-a-daj's. In Boston and 
some other large cities, a working horses' 
parade ” is one of the latest institutions. 

Are you one of those who grumble be¬ 
cause prices on materials are high, or one 
of those who are determined to make prices 
on work high? Don't grumble. There 
are too many grumblers in the world al¬ 
ready. 

A curious little horse has been brought 
to Tampico, Mexico. He is 22i inches 
high, weighs 73 pounds and is seven years 
old. He was stolen from an island off the 
coast of South America, where the natives 
worship little horses of this kind. 

An engine is like a horse. It udll last 
longer and do better work if not worked 
to the full extent of its power. The engine, 
however, has the advantage of consuming 
only enough food to produce the power 
required, and so is more economical. 

Old feishioned tools may be interesting 
to the hunter of curios, but just step into 
my shop one of these July days and work 
my old bellows during your noon hour, 
with the foige in full blast, and you won’t 
want to hunt curios any more. 

A sensible horse, says a contemporary’, 
will never hurt a man, if used right, but a 
horse without sense cannot be trusted. 
If a horse is vicious from lack of sense, it can 
certainly do no good to treat him cruelly if 
he has not brains enough to understand. 

At different seasons people want differ^ 
ent things. Think just what your custom¬ 
ers need done at present, and let them 
know that you are waiting to give them the 
best work in that line. You can even 
make them want things by a little careful 
advertising. Ever tried it? 

Mechanical power is taking the place of 
living force in every possible line. One of 
the newest things is a trackless traction 
train for drawing timber in lumber dis¬ 
tricts where it is not convenient to install a 
railway. The miU-owners find these trains 
more economical than horses. 

Keep right on. Results may be slow, 
but time will tell. Set about organizing 
your business and installing method, and 
you will one day discover that you have 
attained a degree of perfection that will 
surprise yourself. The result will be ap¬ 
parent in the class and attitude of your 
customers as well as in your profits. 

Do not say to your customer that his 
job cannot be done, without first carefully 
thinking whether you cannot work out a 
way to do it. He may take it to a smith 
who will think the matter out, do the work 
and boast that ‘‘So-and-so said it could 
not be done." Make a desperate effort to 
accomplish it even if it is the smallest 
piece of repairing. 

An interesting branch of the sheer’s 
work in Texas consists in shoeing oxen 
for mountain travel. The ox to be shod is 
thrown down by means of ropes, and sep¬ 
arate plates are fastened to the portions of 


his cloven hoof. The operation involves 
considerable excitement and danger to the 
shoers, and the poor animal is often sick 
for days afteiw’ards. 

A really good thing is always goed. 
You may have a tool or method that is an 
old stand-by, handed do'ttTi from your 
grandfather, and yet another smith may 
never have heard of it. Describe it to him 
and he may be able to suggest improve¬ 
ments that will make it of value to the 
whole craft, and thus you will benefit each 
other. Think about it. 

A complete system of book-keeping in a 
blacksmith shop should show just how 
much material of ever}^ kind is on hand, 
and when received, so that the old may be 
used first. Such a set of books may be 
kept extremely simple and convenient in 
detail. Any man may gradually work out 
a system to fit his own needs and ideas. 
The degree of perfection to which he may 
bring them depends upon himself. 

Slurring over the unnoticeable parts of 
work is a fault of the present-day American. 
Manufactures presenting a good appear¬ 
ance to the casual observ’er will not stand 
the test of close scrutiny. It is just this 
that has spoiled the foreign market for 
American products. Likewise, is tlie slip¬ 
shod worker found out and shunned by 
the paying kind of customers. A reaction 
has set in, and even Americans want good 
value rather than cheap trash. 

A new material has been produced by 
the American inventor of carborundum, 
Mr. E. G. Acheson, of Niagara Falls. The 
new substance is called Siloxicon and is a 
product of the electrical furnace. It is 
formed from ground coke and sand, after 
the manner of carborundum but does not 
require so high a temperature. It is of a 
gray green color. Siloxicon will stand very 
high temperatures and is ver>’ useful for fur¬ 
nace linings, fire-bricks, etc., in the case 
of furnaces where oil is used as fuel. 

Ever tried to make an artistic piece of 
wrought iron after your own ori^nd ideas? 
This IS an excellent way to put in odd min¬ 
utes. It affords play to the smith’s artis¬ 
tic tastes as well as practice in detail work, 
besides forming an interesting change 
from the ordinaiy’^ routine work. This 
hne with a little practice may be made a 
profitable one as well, for ornamental 
wrought iron is constantly’’ grow’ing in 
favor. It isn’t every'one who can put his 
ideas into iron, however. 

It was raining when we passed Tom 
Tardy's shop one evening last week, and 
we stepped in to get out of the wet. 

Tom was very busy and somewhat ex¬ 
cited, and upon looking around, it was easy’ 
to see the cause. In about a dozen places 
the rain was coming through the roof and 
already several of the tools lay in little 
puddles. 

“It keeps breakin’ out in fresh places, 
that’s the trouble,” said he, as he shifted 
things to escape the latest drip. 

“ Wouldn’t it pay’ y^ou to have a new roof 
put on?" we asked him. 

“ Well, you see it's jest afteT a dry spell 
that it acts like this—I dunno, though,— 
but it’d cost a heap o’ money’. 

And he began to think seriously’ about it. 
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American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers. 

What thought have you, reader, put 
on the subject of craft organization 
and co-operation, and what has been 
your conclusion? Have you been con¬ 
tented to watch the prices of stock and 
living necessities go up on the one hand, 
without the power, as you thought, to 
ask correspondingly higher prices for 
your work on the other? If you are a 
shop-owning or a shop-running smith, 
the situation needs no describing. 

Strange as it may seem, to persons 
working for stated salaries, prosperous 
times bring hardships, because the 
purchasing power of their money is 
diminished. Hard times are good times 
for them. It is very evident that 
blacksmiths who fear to raise their 
prices on account of competition place 
themselves in very much the same posi¬ 
tion as those who work for a fixed salary, 
and hence good times are an3rthing but 
good for them. 

There are some 
mechanics run¬ 
ning shops who 
realize the foolish¬ 
ness of working at 
old scales of prices, 
and who in the 
face of competi¬ 
tion pluckily ad¬ 
vance their prices 
to a figure which 
will give them a 
proper profit, and 
we figuratively 
shake hands with 
everyone who has 
done this. 

We should like to see prices raised in 
every smith shop in the land. We 
shoidd like to know that every black¬ 
smith was making as good a living as his 
skill and strength deserve. The object 
of the American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers is to better 
the condition of the craft in every possi¬ 
ble manner, and to point out ways for 
improving its welfare. It is a mistake 
to think, because there is competition 
from neighboring shops, that better 
prices cannot be obtained. Other 
crafts and professions long ago found 
that rate wars and price cutting were 
disastrous to all who participated and 
profitable only to customers and patrons. 
The sooner the blacksmith, the horse- 
shoer and the wheelwright realize this 
fact, and see the advantage of the craft 
working together as a whole, the sooner 
will they be able to better themselves. 
Co-operation is the great need to-day. 


If you have been asleep or your local¬ 
ity has been asleep, thinking that cir¬ 
cumstances prevented a betterment of 
condition as far as prices for your work 
are concerned, wake up at once. Wake 
up, throw aside the jealousy or preju¬ 
dice which may be standing in your 
way, and commence to agitate the ques¬ 
tion of better prices. We should like to 
see every county in the land organized 
and co-operating, and should be glad to 
lend all the assistance possible to any 
who would like to see an organization of 
this kind in their county. Whether 
such associations are formed as branches 
of the American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers or not, we 
should like to see them formed every¬ 
where for the benefit of the craft. The 
American Association is doing a good 
work in various counties of New York 
State, and will gladly a^ist in forming 
associations everywhere. 

One or two enthusiastic smiths can 


accomplish wonders, and we are glad 
to give the benefit of our experience to 
any who wish it. Some counties are 
ripe for organizing at once, in others 
some effort may be needed to educate 
the men up to the proper point. 

It is usually the case that we must 
labor for anything well worth having 
in this world. Surely the many ad¬ 
vantages of a strong association are 
worth considerable time and effort. 

Wake up, and wake your brother 
smiths. Get together, co-operate, work 
with instead of against each other. If 
you can succeed in forming a little 
independent association in your town 
or county, do so by all means. If you 
desire our help and wish to become 
members in the American Association 
we should be glad to have you communi¬ 
cate with us. But by all means talk up 
the matter with your nearest neighbors 
and brother smiths in the town and 


county. There is no telling what a 
little effort on your part will accomplish. 

Remember also that every effort made 
by you is setting an example for your 
less energetic neighbor. In this way 
your influence will be doubled. There is 
nothing so helpful in such a case as 
earnestness and enthusiasm. Nobody 
can help being affected by these qualities 
in another. Youmay as wallbealeader. 


A New Form of Tongue Support. 

A novel wagon tongue support is 
shown by the engraving on this page, 
and some of its features may be of in¬ 
terest to readers of The American 
Blacksmith. This support is attached 
to the front axle instead of to the 
tongue and its long arm gives it great 

leverage or supporting power. Adjust¬ 

ment may be made simply by turning 
up the bolts that pass through the eyes 
of the spring ends, and in this way the 
support may be 
adjusted for dif¬ 
ferent weights of 
tongues. The con¬ 
struction of the 
support makes it 
very flexible, so 
much so that 
when the tongue 
is held by the sup¬ 
port it moves 
freely up and 
down with the 
motion of the 
team, and again 
the weight of the 
neck yoke when 
no team is at¬ 
tached will cause the end of the tongue 
to rest on the ground. This support is 
the invention of H. C. Burk, Burlingame, 
Kansas. 


Hints on Bicycle Repairs. 

BY APPT^TON. 

Although many misfit jobs in the 
original construction of a bicycle are 
scornfully described as blacksmithery, 
yet no country bicycle tourist \^ill 
hesitate to ask the aid of the village 
smithy when no repair shop is at hand 
and a break down occurs. If the smith 
is at all practical in his efforts he may 
turn many an honest dollar and make 
himself the undying friend of the cycler. 

When first bicycles were made the 
frame and forks were brazed in an ordi¬ 
nary open fire forge, although a gas blast 
is now used. With a small stock of 
bicycle tube of different sizes, a supply 
of soft brass wire and the borax which 
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every smith has, no difficulty will be 
found in replacing broken tubes or 
fork stems or rebrazing loosened joints. 

If the roads in the vicinity of the 
smith shop are hilly, broken cranks and 
chains may bring frequent customers. 
The cranks may be welded if not broken 
too near the pedal end, in which case a 
new piece must be welded on and drilled 
and tapped for the pedal pin. A set of 
bicycle taps and dies are sometimes 
a useful addition to the stock of tools. 
With a few extra links of chain it is a 
simple matter to replace broken ones 
with the aid of a few blows from the 
hammer. 

A Price Schedule from Missouri. 

W. M. STRAIT. 


Wagon tongues.$2.00 

Hounds, each.50 

Front and hind bolsters, 

each. 1.25 

Front and hind axles. 2.25 

Coupling pole. 1.15 

Setting tire, li, each.40 

Buggy and surrey tongues, 

each. 2.00 to 2.50 

Welding stubs, according 

to size, each.50 to .75 

Setting boxes, each.25 

“ axles. 1.00 

“ tires, per set. 2.00 

Horseshoeing, per team. 2.40 
Resetting “ '' 1.60 

Wagon spokes up to 1^ 

inches, set, each.15 

Buggy spokes, each.15 

Single spokes, each.20 


Steel and How to Treat It—2. 

The Heating of Steel. 

JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

Improper heating of steel in many 
shops, as well as a deal of unnecessary 
expense in forging, annealing, harden¬ 
ing and tempering steel, may be directly 
traced to inexperience; but more often 
to the crude and obsolete means em¬ 
ployed for the heating. Hence, proper 
facilities should be provided for heating 
in all shops where expensive tools, 
forgings or tempered parts are made. 

In heating for forging, a clean fire 
and plenty of fuel, so that jets of hot 
air will not strike the corners of the 
piece, are the first requisites. Care 
should be taken to keep the fire regular 
so that a good uniform heat will be 
given to the whole part to be forged. 

A great many think that it is a too high 
heat that is responsible for trouble in 
forging, while on the contrary, it is 
usually uneven heat. Suppose we put 
a bar of fine steel into a very hot fire 
and bring it as quickly as possible to a 


high, yellow heat, or until it almost 
scintillates, the outside of the bar will 
be very soft and in an ideal condition 
for forging, while the center portions 
will probably not be even red hot. Thus 
the metal has separated into two dis¬ 
tinct sections; the soft outside and the 
hard inside. We will now proceed to 
forge this end of the bar and the result 
will be that the soft outside will yield 
to the hammer quicker than the hard 
inside, thus tearing the outside parti¬ 
cles aw^ay and leaving the inside sound. 
The forged piece will be useless unless 
turned down to the hard core. If on 
the other hand the bar be heated and 
then the outside cooled so as to get the 
inside much hotter than the outside 
and the piece forged, the result will be 
that the outside to all appearance will 
be sound until it is machined and then 
it will be found to be piped'' or hol¬ 
low inside, and will be useless. In 
order to forge a piece perfectly sound 
and good, it is necessary that the steel 
be heated evenly red hot all through. 

A high heat is never desirable 'except 
when mechanical means are at hand 
for heavily forging the bars, as this 
refines them. Thus where fine steel 
is heated until very soft, the grain 
raises and becomes coarse, and unless a 
very heavy steam hammer is at hand, 
it cannot be refined. The moral of this 
is never to heat a piece of fine steel, 
which has to be hand forged, higher 
than a bright red heat. 

Again, large quantities of steel are 
ruined by being left in the fire after 
they are properly heated. When you 
get your steel to the proper red heat, 
don't let it ‘‘soak" for awhile, but 
remove it from the fire and harden or 
forge it as rapidly as possible. Allowing 
steel to soak in the fire after it has 
reached the proper heat renders it 
brittle and does great injury to it. If 
these precautions are taken, steel may 
be always heated safely up to even a 
bright yellow^ red, and at this heat it 
will weld easily. 

Not only when heating for forging 
but in the other processes as well, 
always bear in mind that a uniform 
heat is necessary to insure success, and 
that every variation of heat wffiich is 
great enough to be seen, will cause 
variation in the grain w'hich will often 
result in ruining the steel. Thus the 
two things to be avoided in heating 
steel are too high heat and irregular heat. 
Too high heat raises the grain and 
makes the steel coarse, wffiile irregular 
heat causes irregular grain, irregular 
strains and cracks. 


In regard to the heating arrangements, 
wffiile an ordinary forge is all that is 
necessary for the forging, annealing 
and tempering of rough tools it will not 
do for fine ones. When it is considered 
that an accurate cutting tool which 
has been annealed properly before 
finishing, and then carefully and ac¬ 
curately hardened and tempered after¬ 
ward, will accomplish many times the 
amount of work that an imperfectly 
treated one will, the expense of pro¬ 
viding suitable heating facilities is in¬ 
significant, especially when the longev¬ 
ity of the tools treated by them is 
considered. In shops where a fair 
number of fine cutting tools are made 
and used, the cost of proper heating 
arrangements will be made up in a 
short time by the money saved through 
the use of the properly hardened and 
tempered tools. Another thing; after 
having installed a suitable steel heating 
plant, hire a mechanic who understands 
the treatment of steel to run it. With 
this combination, and a supply of good, 
high-grade steel, there will be no dis¬ 
satisfaction wdth the working qualities 
of the cutting tools. If there is, there 
will be no excuse for it; carelessness 
wdll be to blame. 

Although in a great many shops very 
little importance is attached to proper¬ 
ly placing the furnace, it wdll be found 
that if the location is in a darkened 
comer where the sun's rays will not 
come near it, the best results will be 
attained. No matter what kind of 
treatment is to be given steel, the 
heating arrangements should never be 
located where there is too strong a light. 
If the light is uniform, it will not be 
difficult to attain uniform results; while, 
on the contrary, if the light is too 
bright, there is a chance of heating the 
steel too hot and when it becomes darker 
not hot enough. 

There is considerable difference be¬ 
tween steel which is hard and steel 
wffiich is both hard and tough. When a 
tool has been hardened and tempered 
and the edge crumbles aw-ay, the steel 
is hard but not tough, and was heated 
wTongly; either when forging, annealing, 
hardening or tempering, or was not 
quenched right. On the contrary, when 
a tool has been heated properly and 
hardened and tempered as it should be, 
it can be very hard and the edge \^ill 
hold; because for a given degree of 
hardness the same degree of toughness 
has been imparted during the heating 
and hardening processes. So alwa>^ 
bear in mind that successful steel treat¬ 
ment starts from the minute the steel 
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enters the fire, and that unless the I once had a number of sockets to 
heat is applied right, failure will surely make for valve stems about the same 




Fig. 1. CONYENIKNT METHOD Or MAKING LARGE WRENCHES. 


result, no matter how carefully the 
subsequent operations are carried out. 

(To he continued.) 

Convenient Methods of Making 

Wrenches. 

B. H. HOOVER. 

The accompanying sketches show 
designs for two different socket 
wrenches, which I think will be of interest 
to anyone who may have wrenches 
to make—especially if he is making 
them piece-work or if he is anxious to 
make the business pay, and I believe 
w^e all are. 

To make a wrench of 1 inch up to 5 or 
6 inches, first make a band as large as 
the largest diameter of the nut or a little 
larger so as to admit the mandrel 
easily. Fig. 1, A, shows an end view 
and a section of this band not welded. 
Next make the shank as in Fig. 1, B, 
large enough to fill up the collar very 
tight, so it will not be inclined to work 
off in heating. Now instead of welding 
the band and shaping the nut afterward 
get the stem or shank very hot, slip the 
collar on and take a good heat on the 
whole thing. When brought out to 
weld, let your helper slip the mandrel 
in place and if you have a steam ham¬ 
mer, put in a spring swage just the size 
you want the outside of your collar to 
be, and weld with the mandrel in place. 
This will allow you to make two 
wrenches where you would one in the 
ordinary way. 


as socket wrenches. They had long 
stems on them about inches in 
diameter to reach from the top to the 
bottom of a floating dry dock which 
was built here for the U. S. Government, 
and I made them solid in the wrench 
part. The wrench was 3i inches out¬ 
side diameter and 2 \ inches inside. The 
handle was inches in diameter. 

Still another way of making socket 
wrenches is shown in Fig. 2. The stock 
used in this tool fills up the hole in the 
die, A, tight down to the shoulder, as 
seen in the sketch. By forcing the 
punch, B, into this stock we force 
enough down in the 2-inch part to draw 
out the shank in order to piece out the 
handle. Thus we make a nice socket 
in one pass. 

Next to the hammer, the wrench is the 
most common and most useful tool of 
the mechanic. It is, therefore, very con¬ 
venient to be able to make different 
kinds, suitable for different work, at 
the least possible expense of time and 
materials. The above methods will be 
found to fill both these requirements. 


More Luck in Blacksmithing. 

THOS. BEASLEY. 

In a former article entitled ‘‘Luck 
in Blacksmithing'' was described an 
instance in which a difficult piece of work 
was done simply by employing a little 
originality in making the means at hand 
suit the end in view. To my mind it is 


not the tools a man has to do a job 
with so much as the brains he possesses 
that help him in an emergency. By 
this means, things apparently impos¬ 
sible may often be accomplished, and 
the ordinary person will call it “luck." 

I will illustrate to you now a job I 
did once that seems just as reasonable. 
I had a sand pump (used in drilling oil 
and gas wells) to mend. This one was 
made of 6-inch wrought pipe with 
|-inch by 3-inch band and bail, at¬ 
tached. The bail was parted or broken 
loose from the band, and had to 
be welded back to the band without 
disturbing the threads on the inside of 
the band or getting it out of round, 
otherwise it could not be screwed on the 
pipe again. Like several other smiths, 
I pronounced the job impossible to do, 
but the oil well driller would not take 
“no" for an answer and begged me to 
try it, as he had heavy expenses and 
could do nothing mthout this imple¬ 
ment. So telling him I would not 
guarantee the work I studied the job 
thoroughly and succeeded beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, in welding 
it so thoroughly that the IJ-mch bail 
broke, and the band weld stood the strain. 

You may say this was luck, and per- 



Fig. 2. A SMALL SOCKET WRENCH MADE FROM 
SOLID STOCK. 

haps that had something to do with it, 
but at the same time you will admit 
that I must have made a lucky heat, 
had a lucky forge, used a lucky helper 
and a charmed hammer. Careful 
attention to detail is the main element 
in the so-called “luck," and those who 
practice this usually draw at least one- 
third more on “silver Saturday," than 
those individuals who stand off to 
themselves and say, “That's the darned¬ 
est, luckiest man I ever did see." 
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Schedule of Prices in Uinta 
County, Wyoming. 

W. T. LANE. 

Horse shoeing, smooth, No. 0 to 

No. 3 .$1.50 

Horse shoeing, hand calked, No. 0 

to No. 2. 1.50 

Horse shoeing, hand calked. No. 3. 1.75 

u u II II II 4 2.00 

II II II II II 5 2.25 

II II II II II 0 2.50 


Setting tires up to 3^ inches, each. 1.00 
Setting tires up to 3J inches, per 


set of four. 

.... 

. . . . 

3.00 

Setting tires up to 3^ 

and 

1 3i 


inches, each. 


. . . . 

1.25 

Set of new buggy tires.! 

B9.00 

to 

13.00 

Setting boxes, each.... 

.50 



Setting new spokes.‘ 

.35 

to 

.50 

New felloes . 

.40 

to 

.65 

Pointing and sharpen¬ 




ing plows . 

.75 

to 

1.50 


“King Solomon’s Smith.” 

And it came to pass when Solomon, 
the son of David, had finished the 
Temple of Jerusalem, that he called 
unto him the chief architects, the heads 
of artificers and cunning workers in 
silver and in gold, and in wood and in 
ivory, and in stone.—Yea, all who had 
aided in rearing the temple of the Lord, 
and he said unto them, “Sit ye down 
at my table; I have prepared a feast 
for all my chief workers and cunning 
artificers, stretch forth your hands, 
therefore, and eat, and d^k, and be 
merry. Is not the laborer worthy of 
his hire? Is not the skilled artificer 
deserving of honour? Muzzle not the 
ox that treadeth out the com.” 

And when Solomon and the chief 
workers were seated, and the fatness of 
the land, and the wine and oil thereof 
were set upon the table, there came one 
who knocked loudly at the door, and 
forced himself even to the festal cham¬ 
ber. Then Solomon, the king, was 
wroth, and said, “Who and what manner 
of man art thou?” And the man 
answered and said, “When men wish to 
honour me they call me ‘Son of the 
Forge,’ but when they desire to mock 
me, they call me ‘Blacksmith,’ and 
seeing that the toil of working in the 
fire covers me with sweat and smut, the 
latter name, 0 King, is not inapt, and 
in truth, thy servant desires no better.” 
“But,” Said Solomon, “why came ye 
thus rudely and unbidden to the feast 
where none, save the chief of the work¬ 
men of the temple, are invited?” “Please 
ye, my lord, I came rudely,” replied the 
man, “because thy servants obliged me 
to force my way, but I came not 


unbidden. Was it not proclaimed that 
the chief workmen of the temple were 
invited to dine with the ‘^ng of 
Israel?’” Then he who carved the 
cherubim said: “This fellow is no 
sculptor”; and he who .inlaid the roof 
with pure gold said: “Neither is he a 
worker in fine metals”; and he who 
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Fig. 87. METHOD or drawing down stock 
rOR VALVE YOKES. 

raised the walls said: “He is not a 
cutter of stone”; and he who made the 
roof cried out: “He is not cunning in 
cedar wood, neither knoweth he the 
mystery of uniting pieces of strange 
timber together.” Then Solomon said: 
“What hast thou to say, Son of the 
Forge, why I should not order thee to 
be plucked by the beard, scourged with 
the scourge, and stoned to death with 
stones?” And when the Son of the 
Forge heard this he was in no sort dis¬ 
mayed, but advancing to the table 
snatched up an4 swallowed a cup of 
wine, and said: “0 King, live forever. 
The chief men of the workers in wood, 
and gold, and stone, have said I am 
not one of them, and they have said 
truly. I am their superior, and they 
are all my servants.” And he turned 
him round to the chief of the carvers 
in stone and said: “Who made the 
tools with which you carve?” and that 
one said, “The Smith.” And he said 
to the chief of the masons: “Who made 
the chisels with which the stones of the 
temple were squared?” and he said, “The 
Smith.” And he said to the chief of the 
workers in wood: “Who made the tools 
with which you hewed the trees in 
Lebanon^ and formed them into the 
pillars and roof of the temple?” and 
he answered, “The Smith.” And he 
said to the artificers in gold and in 
ivory: “Who made the instruments 
by which you work beautiful things for 
my Lord the King?” and he answered, 
“The Smith.” 

“Enough, enough, good fellow,” said 


Solomon, “Thou hast proved that I 
invited thee, and that thou art all 
men’s father in art. Go wash the smut 
of the forge from thy face and come 
and sit at my right hand. The chief of 
my workmen are but men. Thou art 
more.” 

So it happened at the feast of Solo¬ 
mon, and smiths have been honored 
ever since. 

The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop. -9. 

Making a Valve Yoke. 

W. B. REID. 

The second method of making valve 
yokes is slower, but is largely preferred, 
as it presumably overcomes the objection 
of cross-grain in stem. Proceed as in first 
method, (see article in June issue) or 
with a forged bar of right size, draw 
down stems and cut off pieces of suitable 
size, (Fig.37, B). With second heats, these 
are drawn down under steam hammer in 
die or tool having a hole of suitable size 
for stem, using a round fuller or piece of 
iron for the purpose (Fig. 37, A). Pinch 
the piece out and drive together upon 
side, repeating operations until draw 
out to right dimensions. Operations 
maybe hastened by drawing out be¬ 
tween hammer dies as in Fig.|37, C, 
using a tool similar to that shown in Fig. 
35, C, ( but with a round close hole clear 
through instead) to give proper taper 
(Fig. 38, A). When made in this way the 
stem should be left a little longer than 
depth of hole so as to strike the bottom. 
Should this not be done, a weak, atten- 



B 


Fif?. 3S—A. TOOL USED rOR DRAWING OUT. 

B. RESULT OP WORKING IRON TOO COLD. 

uated or “strangled” effect results, at 
base of stem, caused by the stem and 
body of iron recoiling from each other at 
the heavy blow of steam hammer. This 
defect may often be observed also, in the 
stems of motion link saddles made in the 
same manner. 
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The quality of forging in this method, 
also, is very often greatly impaired by 
working the iron too cold, the result 



Fiif. 89. TWO UNSATittIfACTORy METHODS OF 
MAKIHO A TALYB TOKB. 


being a tendency of the iron to crack per¬ 
pendicularly across as in Fig. 38, B, a 
condition even more inferior than a 
tendency to cross-grain in a contrary 
direction. 

Third method: Yoke backs are some¬ 
times made by splitting and spreading 
the iron as in Fig. 39, A. Although pro¬ 
ducing a very strong result, this method 
is too slow, tortuous and expensive to be 
very largely practical. 

Fourth method: The worst method 
we have seen described is that in which 
the yoke is welded as shown in Fig. 39, 
B. A frequent necessity in the life of a 
yoke is the renewal of the stem. A yoke 
made in this way would hardly stand 
this operation, if it should, fortunately, 
last long enough to reach this stage of 
valve yoke history. 

Fig. 40, A, illustrates a method in 
which the entire yoke is forged in one 
piece, turned and welded at point D, 
Fig. 40. The preliminary process being 
that shown in Fig. 39, A. Whatever ad¬ 
vantage this method may be supposed 
to possess, is altogether offset by its ex¬ 
pensiveness and the probability of the 
iron being tortured and strained in the 
course of forging so intricate and 
unwieldy a piece. 

It is very inferior practice to weld a 
valve yoke at comers as shown in Fig. 
40, C. This method of weld, like that 
shown in Fig. 39, B, is of the most pre¬ 
carious and unreliable kind; especially 
so, should the yoke be machined in the 
inside surface, which is most frequently 
done. The method of weld shown in 
Fig. 36, B, will be found the most prac¬ 
tical, expeditious and reliable. 


The method of making a complete 
valve yoke, or other forging, should 
largely be determined by a practical 
estimate of the strain or resistance the 
part is calculated to endure in actual 
service. The work a valve yoke has to 
perform is not of a violent or strenuous 
nature. The average breakage is small 
compared with the necessary renewal of 
worn valve stems. A method of manu¬ 
facture offering a reasonably safe mar¬ 
gin of strength at a low, if not minimum 
cost, is a practical one. 

(To be continued.) 


Beginners in the Blacksmithing 
Craft. 

WM. P. DAYI8. 

My first thoughts of being a black¬ 
smith came to me when I was about 
twelve years old. I used to take my 
fathers' horse to the shop to get him 
shod, and what there was about the old 
shop or the hard and dirty work which 
should attract me I cannot tell, but this 
was my thought, that I would be a 
country blacksmith. I had no am¬ 
bition to go to the city, or to work as 
journeyman, but to have a shop of my 
own and do jobbing for my neighbors. 

When I was twenty years old I began 
working for a blacksmith who was to 
teach me as fast as he could, besides 
boarding me and giving me twenty-five 
dollars for one year. You will laugh at 
the wages I was to have, but I was not 



hundred and fifty dollars and let me 
have it to go with. Let me say right 
here that I sent it all home to him in one 
year. The first man I hired with there 
was a blacksmith from Maine, a smart 
little fellow, weighing about 135 pounds. 
He took me into his family and I had a 
good home. He gave me $300 for one 
year, not agreeing to teach me anything, 
but to make me useful to him. I worked 
the year through and you may be sure 
that I learned something, for he raised 
my pay to $420 the next year, in ad¬ 
dition to my board. I worked for him 
two years and more, not only at the fire 
but I used the sledge too. Then I went 
sledging in the navy yard at $3 per day. 
After three years I came back to my old 
home in Maine. This was my beginning 
in the blacksmith trade. 

Now I know that all over the land 
there are young men who are starting 
in to make their homes and living by 
this trade, and to these I would give a 
few words of advice. Many are located 
away from the privileges wWch are to be 
had in the city. Many have not the 
means to put in power and machines 
which they would like to and which 
would pay. To this class I wish to speak. 
First of all keep your credit goocl and 
your promises sure. You will find in 
after years that it is worth a great deal 
to you. Treat all people courteously. 
Do not allow yourself to get angry under 
any circumstances. The man who 




Fig. 40. METHOD OF FORGING AN ENTIRE YOKE IN ONE PIECE. 


after money then—I wanted the ex¬ 
perience. I commenced in good earnest 
but I worked only three months. I had 
to do the hardest of work, such as I 
already knew how to do and was not given 
any instruction at all, so I went back 
again to my father's farm. Farming had 
no attraction for me. The next spring I 
determined to go to California. I had 
no money and my father had none; and 
although I was not yet twenty-one 
years old, my father borrowed one 


governs hiniself can govern others. Do 
your work honestly and charge a reason¬ 
able price. If your prices are too high, 
you will drive the work to other shops; 
and if too low, you will fail. Learn to do 
your work quickly and do it well. Watch 
yoiu* chance for buying tools, often you 
will have a chance to get tools cheap of 
men who are going out of business. 
Keep your tools in readiness for any job 
that may come, repairing and sharpen¬ 
ing them when other work is slack. 
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Make your shop comfortable for 
those who have to wait; have a few 
chairs and a good fire (when cold) and 
the papers handy. Do not oppose a man 
too vigorously, you can convince him 
better by mild and pleasant language. 
Arrange your forge so as to get any kind 
of long iron in the fire. Keep all metals 
which would hinder welding (such as 
lead and tin), away from your forge 
fire. Decide what you are to do with 
your iron (when hot), before heating 
and have your tools handy. You cannot 
get a good heat under your fire where the 
wind blows on to your iron, nor can you 
get a good heat on top of the fire; but to 
get a good, clean heat have a clean fire, 
and have it all around the iron. See 
that the fire does not get hollow under 
the iron. I am aware that these sug¬ 
gestions will seem simple to the old 
smiths but there are many little things 
which bother the beginner. 

Finally, the beginner should try to 
put his very best into his work. He 
cannot be too much in earnest. The 
great thing lacking in most craftsmen 
of the present day is earnestness and 
enthusiasm. When customers see a 
man interested in his work and always 
busy, they come to consider him a good 
man. They believe he is going to 
try his best. The fact of his being 
busy goes to show that he has plenty of 
work and hence, that other people 
believe in him and bring him their jobs. 
With practice will come the ability to 
fit in different odds and ends of work 
so that very little time or fire or material 
will be wasted, and the consequence 
will be more profit. 


A Few Hints on Clipping. 

BT M. M. 

Many smiths have introduced into 
their shops an apparatus for clipping 
horses, and this may be made a source 
of profit under proper conditions. But 
like everything else, the man who under¬ 
takes it should know something of the 
principles of the work he is going to do. 

It is folly to suppose that all horses 
should be clipped. No animal with a 
tendency to skin disease should ever 
be clipped, but where the general health 
is good, both old and young horses may 
be greatly benefitted by the operation. 
The process, however, should be as 
quick as possible. 

The horse in his long winter coat, 
perspires freely when at work, and soon 
becomes soaked with sweat. When 
greatly fatigued and the circulation 
weak, it may take hours for his skin to 
become dry. In such cases the long 


continued evaporation keeps the surface 
cold and not only induces obstinate skin 
diseases but may seriously impair the 
health of the internal organs by leading 
to congestion and inflammation. 

When horses are in favorable condi¬ 
tion to be clipped, the process affects 
them noticeably and beneficially. The 
appetite improves, their spirits are 



A NEW AND INTERESTTNO MODEL OE RATCHET 
WRENCH. 


greatly heightened, and they become 
more active and jaunty, throwing off 
any sluggish tendencies that they may 
have exhibited previously. In fact, 
the whole constitution is improved, and 
they can accomplish a far greater 
amount of work with less fatigue than 
when undipped. It is, therefore, a 
point of economy to rid the animal of 
his long coat. 

Of course, care should be taken to 
choose the right season for clipping. 
Some owners, when the month of Octo- 
'ber is mild and open, allow their horses 
to go until November before clipping, 
in which case an entire new coat is 
developed, but the wisdom of this is very 
questionable. It is, to my mind, a 
wiser policy to remove the coat while 
the weather is yet mild and before the 
new hair has had time to develop. The 
horse that is to be clipped might just as* 
well be clipped earlier, thus to avoid 
any injury from possible changes of 


temperature. Besides, the effects of 
clipping are then less severely felt, and 
the increasing cold is better tolerated 
•than when the process is left until later. 

Some persons who shun singeing, are 
in favor of clipping two or three times 
in the course of the winter. But the 
clipping should not be done closely, or 
else, after the second or third time, 
serious consequences can be avoided 
only by greatest care. 

With attention to the above hints 
(which I believe all practical horsemen 
will second) clipping may be considered 
a good thing. The blacksmith who 


would make a success of it should bear 
in mind these points for the benefit of 
his patrons. 

A New Form of Ratchet-Wrench 
for Tire Bolts. 

In last month's paper, under Queries, 
Answers, Notes, appeared an item by 
Mr. G. L. Coleman, concerning a very 
ingenius form of ratchet-wrench devised 
by him. The sketch was then omitted, 
but, being quite interesting enough to 
warrant a more minute description, we 
herewith reproduce the sketch and 
further details as to construction. 

Forge a piece of steel as shown at A, 
from stock 1 by IJ inch, with an inch 
hole in the head. Another part, B, is 
next forged, inch wider than the 
first. The next step is to cut it out, 
as indicated, making it from some old 
mower section or other light steel. 
Place the two pieces together, put a 
ratchet on each side and rivet together. 
Adjust your spring, and the wrench is 
complete. 

Such a tool is simply made, convenient 
and a great help towards saving labor. 


A Useful Form of Pipe Cutting 
Tool. 

B. B. PEaBE. 

The figure which accompanies this 
article shows a tool which is of great ser¬ 
vice as a pipe cutter for large iron pipe 
and boiler plates. It is forged like a 
cape chisel except the end, which is left 
square and cut off at a bevel as shown. 
The longest side has the comers ground 
or filed off as illustrated and the temper 
is drawn the same as a cold chisel. 

This is a very useful tool in the shop 
when it is necessary to enlarge a hole in 
iron on one side, or to change the posi¬ 


tion slightly, as is the case in repair work. 
It does the work much better than a 
round file and can be used when a file 
cannot. I find that several sizes can 
be made to advantage. 

The blacksmith who once uses this 
tool will understand why I recommend 
it for cutting pipe and boiler plates or 
enlarging a hole as described. He ^ill 
not be without it. 


The Patience of the Horse. 
Whether the horse is intelligent or not 
is an undecided point. Some people 
claim that he is the most intelligent and 
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faithful of animals, while others de¬ 
clare he has not an atom of common 
sense and that his only instincts are 
of self preservation and self-comfort. 

Be that as it may, nobody can deny 
his great patience. Nature has made 
him peculiarly dumb. He cannot com¬ 
plain. He must submit to every kind 
of usage. He may be driven painful 
miles on shoes that are all wrong, and 
if he raises any objection he very likely 
gets the whip. He is brought to the 
forge, and the sights and sounds and 
smells fill him with horror in remem¬ 
brance of a former unpleasant experi¬ 
ence in a like place. He begins to rear 
and plunge and is at once termed 
vicious and treated like a criminal. 
Submit, he must soon or later, 
although he has not enough in- 
telligence to profit by a lesson 
in corporal punishment, but only 
to dislike the forge more and 
more. 

He jogs through life obeying 
every word and gesture, silent 
and uncomplaining as any 
machine. He stands long hours 
in all kinds of weather. He 
takes what comes his way, eats 
w’hat is placed before him, and 
does the work that is set for 
him to do. Then when he is 
quite used up and can work 
no more, he is just put out of 
existence. It is doubtful if any 
other living creature is so utterly r 
a slave as tne horse. L 

A Correspondence School 
Graduate as a Progres¬ 
sive Blacksmith. 

Situated on lower Main Street, 
in the little hamlet of Rogers- 
ville, town of Dansville, New 
York, is a modem blacksmith 
and woodwork shop owned by 
Mr. Byron Wallace. The woodwork is 
done by Mr. Wallace, the shoeing 
entirely by his son. Fay, a youth of 
twenty, who holds a diploma from the 
International Correspondence School, 
of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. Wallace is a subscriber to many 
scientific papers and boasts of having 
every number of The American Black¬ 
smith ever issued. 

Among the tools in the wood-shop are 
an 8-foot bed, 13-inch swing, reversible 
feed and swivel rest, power and foot 
lathe, manufactured by W. F. & S. J. 
Barnes, Rockford, Ill., a No. 7 Barnes 
Jig Saw, a Union emery grinder, carry¬ 
ing two wheels driven by power made 
from a bicycle, a Koch Universal tenon 


and boring machine mad^ by the Koch 
Manufacturing Co., Montezuma, Iowa, 
and other useful tools. 

The young smith uses an Eagle 
anvil from the Eagle Anvil Works, 
Trenton, N. J. The Green River horse- 
shoers' and bolt heading vise made 
by Wiley and Russell, Greenfield, Mass.; 
the S. and R. back gear tire bender; 
the Silver Advance drill No. 12 of 
the Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, 
Ohio; the Western Chief, No. 14 drill 
of the Canedy-Otto Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago Heights, Ill.; the 
Bicknell shear made by the Bicknell 
Hardware Company, Janesville, Wis.j 
and the Antikink tire upsetter are also 
part of the equipment. Last but not 
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A VERT CONVENIENT FORM OP SHAPT HANGER. 

least is the 17-pound foot hammer 
made by father and son, adjustable 
to any part of the anvil. 

This smith is greatly in favor of the 
Lein Law and is doing all he can 
to actively help along the cause. He is 
very earnest in his work and has shown 
considerable pluck in starting up his 
shoeing shop in his own town within a 
short distance of four other shops. 

A Shaft Hanger of Useful Design. 

.1AMES H. JENSEN. 

The accompanying drawing shows a 
shaft hanger, which I recently devised. 
It may be of interest to the blacksmith 
who is putting in power. It can be 
used for line shafts, and also for counter 


shafts by making the two bolts \ inch 
longer, on which to fasten the attach¬ 
ment L. I will not give any sizes or 
lengths, as they must be made according 
to the size of shafts and pulleys. 

A is the arm of hanger, made of 
wrought iron. 

B, a piece of gas pipe, which goes in 
between the arms. 

C, a bolt which passes through both 
arms and the pipe. 

D, nut for long bolt. 

E, set screw which goes through arm 
and against box. 

F, lock nut for set screw. 

G, piece of pipe for boxing, which 
should be three times as long as the 
diameter of shaft. 

H, babbitt metal, which is run in. 

J, lock nut for holding oil cup, 
which can easily be taken out to 
clean. 

K, is the oil cup, made of tin 
with handle riveted on. 

I cut threads in the arm, where 
the set screws go through. The 
oil cup should be an inch or so 
longer than the box. The easiest 
way to babbitt these boxes is to 
have a piece of wood turned 
an inch larger than the shaft with 
a shoulder somewhat larger than 
the outside of box. Stand it on 
end and put a little putty around 
the bottom of the box to keep the 
babbitt from running out, and you 
will have no trouble in making a 
good job. Bore an oil hole in the 
top, and on opposite sides bore 
holes for the points of the set 
screws, so as to adjust the box for 
J lining up. By this arrangement of 
the lock nut, you can move the 
shaft from right to left and lock it 
up tight when in place. 

At L is shown a guide for shipper 
lever, the bolt heads 1 and 2 being 
the same in each figure. 

In lining up a shaft, I first put a spirit 
level on each hanger and lower first the 
highest and then the next highest and so 
on until I have them all level. Now 
hang a plumb at each end, just touching 
the shaft on the same side. Take a 
third plumb and go to each hanger and 
adjust the shaft sideways until it lines 
up with both ends. 

Now that every progressive smith is 
putting in power of one kind or another, 
the shaft hanger is a very important 
item of the shop machinery. There are 
shaft hangers and shaft hangers of 
many designs. 

This makes the best hanger for the 
least money and works the best that I 
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have ever seen. All that the smith 
needs to buy are three pieces of pipe and 
an oil cup. The rest he can make from 
scraps in the shop and ends of new tires. 
If I had known about this before I 
started my shop, I could have saved 
$100.00 in hangers. 

A New Shoe for Trotters. 

Something new in the way of shoeing 
mixed-gaited horses has been brought 
to notice by the Horse World, For 
some time the problem of trainers has 
been how to shoe such horses to make 
them trot properly. The problem has 
apparently been solved by an English¬ 
man, Mr. W. H. Lake. This gentleman, 
while at Memphis, studying American 
methods of training trotters, has been 
working out a series of experiments in 
this line, arriving at a most satisfactory 
result. 

The shoe used is just an ordinary 
one with two small, square steel bars 
welded on the top surface, one placed 
from one to two inches back of the toe 
and the other the same distance from 
the heel, clear across the shoe. The 
relative position of these bars deter¬ 
mines the effect on the horse^s action, 
and experiments have shown that 
different horses need the bars in different 
positions. Many Memphis trainers have 
tried these shoes and in no case have 
they been known to fail. It is rather 
remarkable that an Englishman should 
have solved a trotting problem that 
has so long puzzled American trainers. 

The accompanying illustration is 
from a reproduction of a sketch of the 
shoe that appeared in the Horse Review, 
The bars are here placed one and one- 
eighth inches respectively from the heel 
and the toe. 

A Few Words About Hoof 
Lameness. 

BY W. B. A. 

''My horse has gone lame,” is a 
familiar sentence to the horseshoer, 
and often enough the very tone in 
which it is spoken plainly says that of 
course no one but the shoer is to blame. 
There are many causes of lameness; 
for some of which the shoer is at fault, 
for others the driver, while in many 
cases the lameness is a result of pure 
accident. But of course the shoer gen¬ 
erally comes in for the blame. As 
lameness is so constantly being met 
with and is caused by so many different 
things, a few words about it should in¬ 
terest my fellow-craftsmen. I shall 
not consider, however, the lameness 
connected with the various forms of 
hoof disease. 


Lameness itself is a symptom of trouble 
somewhere. Lameness means pain to 
the animal, and pain is nature^s warn¬ 
ing which should never be neglected. 
Shoers should always bear in mind 
that lameness arising from wounds 
liable to infection, will, when neglected, 
almost invariably be followed by serious 
complications, often resulting in the 
loss of the animal. Hence, even the 
slightest evidences of lameness should 
be promptly and thoroughly investi¬ 
gated. The location of any soreness 
causing the animal to go lame is most 
quickly detected by slight pressure with 
the pincers in suspected locations, until 



the evident pain shown by the animal 
during the operation enables the extent 
and position of the sore and sensitive 
parts to be learned. This method 
applies also for locating soreness at any 
part or parts. 

One common cause of lameness is an 
uneven pressure of any kind on the 
hoof, and this may come about in a 
variety of ways. When a foot is 
sound, the shoe should be fitted to an 
even bearing at all points, so that the 
weight will be uniformly distributed. 
If the shoe is fitted so that the weight 
is concentrated at any one point or 
points, the result will be a bruising of 
the sensitive sole, with resulting in¬ 
flammation and lameness. In bring¬ 
ing the hoof to a perfectly level bearing, 
hot fitting is practiced, and while there 
is no objection to such method of 
fitting rightly done, it becomes very 
harmful when carried to excess, and 
defeats its very object. If the shoe is 
too hot or is allowed to remain in con¬ 
tact with the foot too long, injury to 
the. sensitive parts, especially at the 
toe, is sure to result, with consequent 
great pain and lameness and perhaps 
separation of the sole from the quick. 


This injury is of course more liable to oc¬ 
cur when the horn is thin or has been 
excessively pared. It is due solely to 
carelessness or ignorance on the part of 
the farrier, and its remedy should be 
preventative. 

If any part of the foot is allow^ed to 
grow unduly long, the weight becomes 
improperly distributed, the bones and 
tendons of the foot are put under un¬ 
natural strains which is liable to cause 
soreness. The heel, toe or quarter 
which is too high receives the jar and 
first weight in landing and bruises or 
corns are in order. The shoer should 
constantly be on the lookout to get a 
level bearing and equal distribution 
of the weight on .the foot as a horse 
travels. 

Since excessive local pressure is apt 
to cause inflammation we may expect 
to find calks, and also improperly 
fitted clips giving trouble, and such is 
the case. In the case of calks, if a 
foot as it travels strikes the ground at 
but three or four points, the shock of 
landing will be transmitted to the foot 
immediately above and in the region 
of the calks, so that the entire wall 
does not share in taking the pressure 
as it should. It is just the same as if 
the foot were held stationary and 
struck with a weight equal to that por¬ 
tion of the horse's weight w^hich that 
foot bears in travelling. The effect of 
the shock would be taken up by the 
portion of the wall in the region of the 
calk. It can easily be seen how injury 
and bruising can take place in this way. 

When toe clips, or side clips are badly 
formed there is pressure on the sensitive 
foot, and lameness often results. Direct 
wounds may even be caused when 
the clips are large and sharp and the 
shoe becomes loose. This brings us to 
consideration of cuts and wounds. 

Pricking, as it is called, is not un¬ 
common, and varies much in seriousn^ 
of effect. Of course, very often a nail 
may be driven so close to the sensitive 
parts, that while it does not penetrate 
them, it nevertheless sets up a pressure 
which shortly after shoeing causes lame¬ 
ness. When it is early detected and the 
offending nail removed, a short rest 
will generally restore normal conditions. 
Neglect may easily result in the forma¬ 
tion of matter and serious injury. 

Direct puncture of the sensitive foot 
often occurs, though now not so fre¬ 
quently as in the days of defective hand 
made nails, which are apt to split within 
the hoof. Pricking nowadays is chiefly 
due to thin walls, restless horses, lack 
of skill or improperly punched nail 
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holes. When by chance, the farrier per¬ 
ceives he has driven the nail into the 
sensitive parts, it should at once be re¬ 
moved and the lameness will be slight. 
If the nail is not withdrawn serious 
lameness will soon set in. The wound 
exposes the sensitive tissue to in¬ 
fection, and in neglected cases the in¬ 
flammation may be so extended that 
pus will break out at the coronet, and 
even produce lock jaw. Such cases of 
infection from wounds should be taken 
in hand at once, and a small opening 
made, so that the matter may be per¬ 
mitted to escape. The cavity should 
then be washed out and disinfected, 
for which purpose a ten per cent, solu¬ 
tion of carbolic acid is excellent. The 
cavity should be filled with absorbent 
cotton or even oakum, which has been 
soaked in the carbolic acid solution, and 
the foot protected from dirt and rein¬ 
fection. Such treatment should be 
given once or twice daily as long as 
lameness or the formation of matter 
continues. 


The Early Experiences of one 
Blacksmith. 

HBN80N GOOD. 

I tried to learn the trade when quite 
young, at the age of ten or twelve. My 
father at different times sent me with 
our horses to have them shod, and I 
became interested in the work so deeply 
that on several occasions, upon reach¬ 
ing home, I very nearly got whipped for 
staying so long. Nevertheless I figured 
out a plan to do a little work. I found 
an old-fashioned cord bedstead with a 
wide head-board. I took the board 
and shaped a bellows out of it. Next 
w’as the leather, so I found an old table- 
oilcloth which I used instead. This did 
very wrell. I swung the bellows just the 
same as a large one, but I sawed out a 
small hole on top. I had a hand bolt 
fastened on top. I lifted up the top and 
when bearing down I placed my other 
hand over the hole. This was my first 
experience in blacksmithing in my 
father's old smoke-house. The work 
consisted of making heel plates, husking 
pegs and a few main springs for guns, 
etc., for our neighbors' boys. 

We then sold out and moved away. 
I hired as a helper in a carriage shop in 
Lima, Ohio, bought a few second-hand 
tools and thought I would do our own 
work. I drove a few shoes on our ow n 
horses. One day our neighbor came up 
the road with a large team of gray 
horses and stopped at my shop. I stood 
back, feeling a little nervous. I tried to 
excuse myself, but he told me to go 


ahead and do my best. The horses wore 
No. 6 shoes and had been shod but once 
before. I had really good luck, and 
from that time until the present, I drove 
3,170 shoes, and did a few hundred 
dollars' worth of repairs. 


- 4 ^ 


Queries 


kV Notes 






The foUowing columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and aUied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and euldresses supplied upon request. 

Value Received—I made a foot power 
hammer from the description given in Vol. 
1, No. 2, by L. Van Horn. It is w'orth five 
years* subscription to the paper. 

L. B. Stivers. 


Tempering Moldboards— Wh&t is the 
best way to temper moldboards that have 
been through the fire? Is there an acid 
or some other ingredient to take off the 
scale that forms on the surface? 1 am 
unable to find anything mv-self. 

Carl Nordhauden. 


A Contracted Hoof—I should like to 
know how to shoe a five-year-old horse 
which had a snag run in the frog of his hind 
foot about a 3 "ear ago. The horse is not 
lame but the hoof is growling small and 
contracted. J. W. Griffith. 

Tempering Rock Drills—In answrer to 
Mr. Win. Curr>'*s inquiry' for tempering 
rock drills I would say—heat slowly to a 
cherry red, dip in clear water, take out and 
w’atch temper run down to a straw' color. 
Immerse under water until cooled off. This 
is the best I have ever found for hard rock. 
Try it. Geo. R. York. 

Tempering Rock DriUs— In tempering 
rock drills, first heat to a cherry red, stick 
into lukew arm rain w^ater, and then draw the 
temper to a blue in the center and a little 
harder on each comer. The cross drills 
are generally’' made a trifle softer than the 
common drills. Alwaj's use the best of 
steel. J. W. 

Babbitting a Journal—Will some one 
through these columns give me an easy 
and simple method to babbitt a journal, 
where the journal or axle is W'om a little, 
say for instance a w'ind-mill journal, the 
bearing of which is twelve inches long? 
I have some trouble in this w^ork, and 
should like to hear from some brother 
craftsmen. A. J. K. 

Square or Slanting Calks—I agree w'ith 
Mr. 1). Pekhat in what he s&ys in the May 
paper about preferring the heel calk turned 
square under tlie shoe. I could never see 
tlie advantage of slanting them back, and 
if there is anj* I should like to know' it. 
Perhaps somebody can give a reason. We 
may lx)th be wrong. J. Alle.v. 


Shoeing for Coma—I would advise Mr. 
W. H. Doty to watch and treat the corns 
very carefully; also to keep the feet moist 
and try to relieve the contraction, which 
probably has much to do with the trouble. 
Shoe the horse so as to take as much weight 
off the affected region as possible. B. 

Tool for Talking Out Old Flues—W’ill 
some brother smith please tell me how' to 
make a tool for taking out old flues from 
boilers, as I have a great deal of that w'ork 
to do, and I have not found any w'ay except 
by the use of a cold chisel and hammer. If 
there is a tool on the market for that class 
of work, I should like to know about the 
same. A. T. Wright. 

Errata—Referring to the article by Mr. 
Kenyon on page 158 of the May issue, Mr. 
Kenyon was wrongly made to say', for 
quarter cracks toe clips should be used, 
when in reality it should have been swd 
that he favored toe tips. Also his article 
should be corrected to read that corns are 
never seen in a foot that is not contracted. 
This, too, was an error. The Editor.] 

Home-meule Band Saw—I notice that 
Mr. Herman Schaffer desires instruction 
regarding a home-made band saw. I w'ill 
give my experience in this line. I made 
a band saw, such as showm in the accom¬ 
panying outline, using an old plow beam, a 
smooth one, for a back. The legs are 



cultivator beams, the screw tightener 
was taken from an old Jones* binder and 
the two wheels are out of a press drill cover¬ 
ed on the rim with rubber tires. The guides 
are simply made of brass w'ith slots for J, J 
and 1-inch band, and they are cut in so 
that the saw' w ill fit as shown at C. This 
saw of mine w'ill cut up to 9-inch stock. 
The table of course should be so con¬ 
structed as to tilt to allow' a bevel to be cut. 
This makes a useful machine and an inex¬ 
pensive one. Wm. Exlixe. 
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Tempering Mill Picks—I consider the 
hammering of a mill pick just as fine a job 
as tempering it. Never hammer the edge 
or comer but once, and that before >'Ou 
start to flatten, and after it is ready to 
temper, take a little cyanide of potash, 
heat to a dull red, rub on the potash, and 
then plunge in rain water not too cold. 
Draw the color to a light straw and your 
pick is ready for use. C. G. Burdick. 

Welding Springs—H. H. Whitten asks in 
the April issue how to weld buggy springs, 
I suggest the following method: Take one 
piece of spring, scarf it and weld on to it 
another piece of spring a little less than 
an inch longer. Now upset at the end 
and also upset the end of the other piece 
to be welded on. Then proceed to scarf 
and weld the spring carefully, and the 
job should stand. B. B. 

Hardening Taps and Dies—Answering 
G. W. McCord’s question about taps and 
dies that have been through the fire, would 
say that they can probably be hardened to 
get good service again by heating to a low 
cheny red, quenching in water and then 
drawing the color carefully to a dark straw 
color. This can be done by holding the 
tap over a piece of hot iron, turning it con¬ 
tinuously and watching for the proper 
color before final cooling. A. B. C. 

Building a Furnace—I have been a regu¬ 
lar subscriber to The American Black¬ 
smith since last November and can keep 
still no longer. I consider The American 
Blacksmith almost the acme of perfection 
for the craft in general. But what I want 
to know is, will some brother craftsman 
please tell me how to build a furnace for 
melting cast iron to make castings of one 
hundred pounds or less, as also the dimen¬ 
sions? A. E. Freeman. 

Heel Expanding—Referring to the talk 
by Mr. R. C. Menzies in the April issue 
about heel expanding, perhaps my method 
will be of interest to him. I first make a 
shoe with small flanges at the heel. Refer¬ 
ring to the illustration, AA are half round 
holes bored or filed out so that the shoe 


and drive between the loose end of the calk 
and the shoe, take another weld and see 
how easy it sticks. The same method can 
be used in welding springs, or stubs, or old 
sleigh shoes. C. G. Burdick. 

Steam Hammer Trouble—Replying to 
Mr. Carl A. Gillen in the May issue, I 
should say the first thing to be done is to 
get at the trouble which causes the piston 
to jar loose. If it is due to water in the 
cylinder, the steam piping and drains 
should be looked to. Tne piping should 
be covered, and should also oe as short 
and straight as possible, avoiding bends 
and elbows, and especially dips or pockets 
where water can collect. The piston head 
itself should be carefully examined, and 
securely bolted and locked on the rod. 
This remedy should answer. B. B. 

Relieving Strains—I see W. F. asks in 
the April American Blacksmith if it does 
any good bo heat a weld on which there is 
considerable strain, to a dark red and then 
to cool slowly. It is my experience that 
heating to a low heat and allowing to cool 
very slowly relieves strains which have 
been caused by sudden heating or cooling. 
This is especially true with steels, but if a 
weld in iron is allowed to cool slowly in the 
first place, I don’t believe it helps any to 
heat again and allow it to cool. I should 
like to hear from some of the boys on this 
point. F. W. B. . 

Setting Wagon Skeins—I notice in the 
May issue of The American Blacksmith, 
Mr. Hopkins’ e^rolanation of how to set 
wagon skeins. 1 have set wagon skeins 
ana made axles for twenty years and his 
theory will not work, or he did not explain 
it fully. If you take one-half the diameter 
of wheels, say four feet eight inches and 
three feet ten inches, the front axle and 
the hind will not be alike and if you stand 
them on plumb spokes the wheels will not 
track. Please explain this. 

S. S. Hershey. 

An Interesting Letter—We find The 
American Blacksmith of much help. We 
have power in our shop, and best of all 
powers is a water power. We do more 
woodwork than ironw'ork. 



A NEW DEVICE FOR HEEL EXPANDING. 


when expanded will not return to its old horseshoeing- 
shape. BB show heel flanges which go in lines, 
between the heel. The tom which is used 


Our forge, etc., are in 
a separate room, and we 
run everything by power 
except the fan, which 
would not pay as we do 
not use the fan all the 
time. We build a lot of 
heavy and also light single 
beam logging sleds. We 
also get out piazza posts, 
moldings, brackets, and 
in fact ever>'thing made 
of wood. As to iron 
we repair and make 
hammers but we do no 
These are our principal 
Otis Godino & Son. 


for expanding is also shown, C being a screw 
threaded right and left handed, and D a flat 
iece marked off in eighth inches. E is the 
ey. The hoof must be treated first, in 
order to soften it, after which it.is to be 
levelled as much as possible and the flanges 
fitted between the heels. Every week oy 
means of the expander, widen the hoof an 
eighth of an inch, keeping the hoof soft all 
the time. M. Koepplinger. 

Welding Toe Calks—In welding toe 
calks or in fact anything ebe that will not 
weld, I use the following remedy. Take for 
instance a toe calk that sticks on one end 


Lister Sh 2 UT>ening—In order to prevent 
warping in Ibter lays, turn the lay up side 
down, place the compass across the heels. 
Be sure to hang the compass up where it 
\^t 11 not be moved. Now proceed to 
sharpen and set the lay, paying no atten¬ 
tion to the warp until this is finished. 
Place the compass across the heel the 
same as at first and perhaps it will show J 
or f of an inch of warp. Put the lay upside 
down in the fire and heat to a cherry red 
across point of V and both throats alike. 
Place in the vise with the point up and be 
sure one jaw rests firmly on point of V and 
the other will touch the center of each 


and not on the rest. Take a horse nail throat. Press gently until by opens to 
stub, cut it short, flatten the pointed end size shown by compass and you can 


guarantee it will fit the plow. I leave the 
by in the vbe until cool. I have used thb 
method for ten years and have never had a 
failure. N. M. 

An Improved Tire-bolt Holder—In 
looking over the American Blacksmith of 
Februaiy, 1903, I find several useful tools 
cf Mr. C. S. Simmons’ invention. I notice 
the tire-bolt holder, which b very good. I 
shall endeavor to show one of my own 
make that I have used for twenty years. 



A VERY USEVUL FORM OF TIRE BOLT HOLDER. 

which I think has some advantages. In 
the first place, it is much more quickly 
applied. In the second, the point bearing 
on the bolt head b chi^l-shaped and will 
hold the bolt until the nut twbts off. 

Take a piece of steel tire or sleigh shoe, 
1 by J inch by 2 feet and turn down at right 
angles, as at A, three inches of the end. 
Then bend the other way a rounding book 
or loop. Two inches from the bend, A, 
weld on a steel nipple, B, one inch long, 
made of f-inch tool steel. Draw' down to a 
sharp chisel edge, harden and temper. Draw 
the other end w'ith a taper and turn a handle 
on the end, when the tool is complete. A 
bend on offset betw'een A and B w'ill bring 
the point under the bolt. 

With the tool in pbce and the breast 
upon the end you can hold any bolt. 
Friend Simmons’ grip or thumb screw has a 
short or center puncn point which allows a 
bolt to turn easily. A light tap of the 
hammer wrill settle this tool in the bolt 
head and hold it securely. J. F. M. 

Horseshoeing—When shoeing a hor8e,hi8 
foot should be pared on the bottom to a 
feather edge, liter which run the rasp 
around the edge of the hoof to knock on 
the feather ecje. Now fit the shoe per¬ 
fectly. Do not fit the next shoe for the 
opposite foot by the shoe you have made, 
for the feet may not be the same shape. I 
have seen a great many horseshoers do 
this, and if the shoe should not fit the oppo¬ 
site foot they wdll rasp the foot to fit the 
shoe. The following is my way of shoeing: 
First remove the old shoes, pare all the feet 
and then fit each shoe to the foot. I always 
mark each shoe, so that I know which foot 
it goes on. By this method I don’t have 
corns or contracted feet. 

I have read a great deal also about mter- 
fering and I would say that 1 have been 
very successful along thb line, and have 
never failed to stop the same after a second 
trial. The feet of most horses which mter- 
fere are out of balance. The way to stop 
thb b by rasping the foot level, and with 
the paring knife cutting the foot a little. 
If the foot is low on the inside, don]t 
pare that side more than level, and if 
there are any long points, rasp to natural 
shape. If thb does not stop it, I use my 
judgment as to what kind of shoe to use, 
there being several kinds, according to 
the shape of the foot and the part the 
horse strikes with. These hints are from 
my own experience. L. R. Gill. 
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Prices Curreot —Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers* 
stock, Buffalo, N. Y., June 24,1006, and are sub¬ 
ject to change. No variations have oocurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices, except on bolts and nuts, are per 
hundred pounds. On bars and flats prices are in 
bundle lots. 

Bars—Conanaon Iron and Soft Steel. 

^ in., rounder square; Iron, 13.10; Steel, $2.00 
% in., “ “ “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

H in.. “ “ “ 2.60 “ 2.40 

Fla t s -Bar and Band. 

^ X 1 in.. Iron.12.50; Steel.12.40 

H xlKin., “ .2.40; “ 2.40 

»-16xl^in., *• 2.60; ** -.2.00 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

14 tA., round or square.- 14.00 

52 in.. •* “ . 4.50 

^ X in.- 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe, in.18.40 

For No. 2 shoe, U x f 5 in. 8.00 

For No. 8 shoe, % X in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, ^ X ^ in. 2.00 

Toe Calk Steel. 

H X ^ in. and larger.18.50 

Sprina Steel. 

% to l^in.Rounds.OpiHearth $4.00, Crucible 16.00 
ll4 to 6 in. bv No. 4 

gauge to ^^in.Flats *' 4.00, ** 6.00 

CUMMINGS & EMERSON 

Blacksmith and Wagon Makers^ StsppUes, 

PEORIA. ILL. 


PADDOCK-HAWLEYIRONCO. 

Iron, Stool, Corrlofo tnd Hoavy Hardware, 
Trimmliiga and Wood Matorial. 

■ ■-= ST. LOUIS, MO. — 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for tale adverti»emenU, tituationn 
and help tuanied, twenty-five eetUt a line* Send 
cash with order. No insertions of less than two 
lines accepted, __ 

F'OJB SAXB—Blacksmith shop and residence. 
For particulars call on or address. 

MACK THOMAS, Curtitvillo, Ind. 


WOR SAXJf—House, blacksmith shop, stock 
and tools. Gkx>d location. No competition. 

B. ELKMAN, Wllflamo Bay, Wolwort Co., Wit. 


POB BALM—One Henderson cold tire setter, 
complete, same as new: never used any to speak 
of. mod. ALLEN P. ELY A CO., 

1110 Douglas St, Omolia, Nob. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 



NICHOLSON. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 




FILES m RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven. 


Mf';| Over 20f000 Sets Slold soId^thcm 

• •‘SPRANG” BRAKE BLOCKS 

For Carriages, Wagons and Trucks 

12 Sizes for Tires from Jg in. to 5 in. wide. Wear shoes 
ir#lfitting these blocks adapted to either 
^ « Steel or Rubber Tires. 

MORGAN POTTER, Sole Manufacturer, 

*0 North Avo. • nSHKILL-QN-MUDSON, N. Y., U, S. A. 


WOR BA L F—Blacksmith shop and tools, gaso- 
wer, wagonmaker’s tools, all in first-class 


ood business, good prices. For further particu- 
rs apply to WM. H. STEINHEIMER. Tlldan, III. 


ROR BALB—Onr carriage factory of 25,000 
feet floor space, frame building with machinery 
for manofacturing wagons and carriages. The 
price will be low for the purchaser. Reasons for 
Belling, wish to retire. 

A. BAU8HKE A BRO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


ITidJYTJrB.—We invite applications from those 
desiring steady employment, at good wages, as 
first class machinists, wood workers, black¬ 
smiths, iieinters and trimmers. Experi¬ 
enced men in wagon and carriage manufactur¬ 
ing. Address. 

8TUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bond. Ind. 


FOR BAJjEi—One No. 4 Egan Hub Mortiser 
and Borer: one No. 0 Defiance Double Drum 
Polishing Machine: one Lane Ss Bodly Sixty-ton 
Hydrauuc Wheel Press; one Cam Press or Hub 
Press, power feed. The Mortising machine is 
supplied with two sliding tables, one for hub 
mortising, the other for plain mortising. Fur¬ 
ther particulars upon application to 

HESS BROS. A CO., York, Pa. 


BE AN EXPERT BLACKSMITIl^Bj us¬ 
ing Toy’s Colored Tool Tempering Charts, A 
and B. explaining Scientifio and Plain Tempering 
to Standard in Oil, Water or Tallow, showing 
true color each tool should be and tells what each 
tool will stand. These charts are same as are 
used by Woolwich Arsenal, England. 

Also new treatise on aU the new steels and 
seventy-five new methods and recipes for forg¬ 
ing and welding on machine and plow work, all 
the secrets in plow making and repairing and ten 
new steel welcUng compounds for different kinds 
of steel, also Thermite Welding fully explained, 
it welds solid in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Samples free. 

Forty years a factory steel worker. 

W. M. TOY, Sklnty, 0. 


TIRE BOLT WRENCHES 

The most CONVENIENT Wrench for NEW or OLD Work Bk 


Will save its cost many times In one season 

Will put on or take off QUICKLY L and Nuts 


For sale by all Heavy Hardware 
Jobbers, or will be sent to any part 
of U. S. prepaid for . . . 


SI.25 


Miller Wrench Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 


IVTa r^Mlle Flttinw Sliver A Deminr's and Prentice Blacksmiths' 
ITO# llJm I^XaUS Drill Presses Nos.land 2. «Hb shank, ^ inch manMlar. 

All Drills 7-82 inch and larger are 6 inches entire length. 


-MAKERS OF- 

INCREASE TWIST AND CONSTANT ANCLE DRILLS, REAMERS, CHUCKS, 
MILLING CUTTERS, MANDRELS, TAPER PINS, GAUGES, COUNTERBORES, 
MILLS, SCREW FLA TES, TAPS, DIES, SOCKETS, SLEEVES, mmd Special Teels, 

Write for Catalogue. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co.. iJfS 
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To THE Friends and Readers of “The American Blacksmith ” : 

We desire to express our thanks and appreciation for the many regrets and offers of 
assistance which have come to us since the burning of our offices on June 19th last. New 
and better quarters have been secured, and our efforts will be directed to m.aking the paper better 
and more valuable to our readers than ever. 

Just at the present time, of course, it would help us greatly to have a prompt settle¬ 
ment of all subscription bills. We should like all readers whose subscriptions expire this month 
to send in their renewal orders at once. 

A bill will be sent in this copy of the journal to any who may owe for their subscriptions, 
and we are sure we can count on a prompt response. It will be highly appreciated at this time. We 
are not asking for any donations, but simply a remittance on your subscription account if due. 
We thank our friends for their generous patronage in the past, and by making the paper better, 
will merit it in the future. 

IF YOU FIND A BILL ifi this Issue, it means your subscription is owing for the 
term shown on the bill. We thank you in advance for promptly sending the money. We need 
your assistance to this extent, and know we can count on it. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY, 

P. 0. Box 974. Buffalo, N. Y. 



To Owners of GmoIIm Engines, 
Automobiles, Ltiuichos, Etc. 

^Auto-Sparker 

doesswsy entirely with all startlnif 
and runnini; batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batterin. Can be at¬ 
tached to any enjtine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE IIFQ.CO. 
83 Mtln 8L, Pendleton, Ind. 



S20.00 - 


We make any size wheels to lit any skein. 

wniTC TO Q, BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


All Goods Guaranteed 

Pressed steel wheels, any height and width tire, interchange¬ 
able hul>s. ('.ears of bcleaed stock, thoroughly ironed. Made 
lu several styles. 

WE AKK KSTAHLISHINr, ONE AGENT IN FVEKY TOWN. 
Send for Descriptive Circul.irs to 

Cenexfa Metal Wheel Co. 

GENEVA. OHIO 


LIGHTNING WELL 

IIS THE STANDA_RD1 
\ST£AMPUMPS, m LIFTS, i-l k 
GASOLINE ENGINES 

\wmT€FOR CmCULAK 

|THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 

AURORA.ILL.-CHICAGO.- OALLAS.TEjC 


The Rose 

Polytechnic Institute 

tcrre Haute. Ind. 

Devoted to all branches of Engineering Science, Mechanical. 
Electrical and Clril. Architecture and Chemistry. Thorough 
theoretical Instruction reinforced by practical work In UEoratory, 
shop and field. Courses under direction of specialists of profes¬ 
sional and practical experience. Twenty-first year. Scad for 
catalogue. 

C. L. MEES. Presid«nt. 


“R. Mushet’s Specifil Steel” 

t^he Original Air-Hardening Steel 

tnA STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLE In g.f\.rU exo.II.no«. 

Thirty Tears' Experience in Engineering Works In all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 


YET MANUFACTURED 

Uniformity of (Quality in Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel. Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with In forging R. Mushet's Special Steel Into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


Aw. Mu^hef.e HIGH-STEE’D Steel. 

If a fast-cutting steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
woric than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
"Cracking” so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 


The ** R. MutheVs” Steels C A MIICI ACRABN JR* PA 
are manufactured only by OAlflUCL UoDUKll CC Sheffield, England. 


Sole Represemtutives la the United States, Canada and Mexico t 

S. M. JO/fES F3L CO. 

159 Devemlilns St.. BOSTON. lOSUbenyStiNEWYORK. 
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A New Principle 

and a right principle is used in 

ERIE TORSION SPRINGS 


The only pole spring that will really 8upi>ort 
the pole. 

FITS ANY STANDARD WAGON 


We make Beat Springs and Bolster Springs on the 
same principle. Seat Springs adjustable 
to fit any wagon. 

PRICES RIGHT. SEND FOR LIST. 

Erie Torsion Spring Co. 


TIRE SHRINHER 


T<QE SENDER 


ow .Hawe owo other steo. ^.wpts buikeslev tuyere iron. 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


EXTENSION 
AXLE NUTS 

Take up all wear and slack. 
Make worn buggy run like new. 
Simple adjustment. 
Profitable for blacksmith. 

Pontiac Hardware 

SPECIALTY Co. 

BOX 102, PONTIAC. MICH. 


Great Scott 

Why don't you write for circu’ars 
of our Grinding Machines, Port¬ 
able Forges, and Gasoline En¬ 
gines. IH horse power. 

WHY NOT 

Get the best you can for your 
money ? Beckley Ralston Co., 
Chicago, say the Chapman No. 
6 Grinder Is the best machine 
they have ever sold aside from 
the Chapman No- 2. 

Address all orders or enquiries 


H. L. CHAPMAN, 


Box A 64 


MARCBLLUS, MICH. 


WRITE FOR 

QPtULARS 

mWEYBURN CO 

ROCKFORD.ILL U S.A. 


progressive: I I 
BLACKSMITHS^ 


will come to an end 


Your Hack Saw Troubles 


Send for our free booklet with hints on the 
use of the hack saw. 

West Haven Nanufactuting Co., 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


Are Your iSpare Moments 

Profitably trade that reaches the top first. Maybe 

* these books can tell you something. ) ) ) 

MODERN BLACKSMITHING, RATIONAL HORSESHOEING AND WAGON MAKING. 

By J. Q. HOEMSTROM. 

W ITH rules, tables and recipes useful to Blacksmiths, Wagon Makers, Horseshoers, Farmers, Liveiymen, Well 
Drillers and Machinists. Cloth Bound. Fully Illustrated. Prico $1.00. 

PRACTICAL CARRIAGE AND WAGON PAINTING. 

By M. C. HILEIOK. 

A TREATISE ou the painting of Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, with full and explicit directions for executing all 
kinds of work, with many tested recipes and formulas. New edition just out; greatly enlarged and improved. 

Price $1.00. profusely ill ustrated and bound in silk library cloth. 

THE HANDY SHOP BOOK. 

A COMPILATION of live articles, copiously illustrated. Dealing with tracks, drawings, drafts, scrolls, wheels, springs, 
axles, painting and trimming. Price $1.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HORSESHOEING. 

By Jl. LUNQWITZ. 

A very complete treatise on the anatomy of the horse. Treatment of defective hoofs, how to shoe horses that 
forge and interfere, etc. Eighth edition. Over one hundred illustrations. Handsomely bound. Price $2.00. 

HARDENING, TEMPERING, ANNEALING AND FORGING OF STEEL. 

By JOSBBH V. WOODWORTH 

A new work treating clearly and concisely of Modem Process for Heating, Annealing. ForgiM, Welding, Hard¬ 
ening and Tempering Steel. The uses and treatment of leading brands of steel explained. 1^1 of kinks and 
practical points. Price $2.50. Fii//y Illustrated and neatly bound In cloth* 

THE AMERICAN STEEL WORKER. 

lUST OXJT. A new and practical work on the hardening, tempering and annealing of steel. A book of plainly demon- 
strated facts, a daily counsellor. Price, $2.50. Over 160 illustrations and beautifully bound in cloth. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY, DRAWER 974 ButfalOf N, Y, 


Don’t be a 
"Clam” 

For Clams don*t move 

Oar largre and growing buainesa is 
PROOF POSITIVE that we are selling 

Tbe Best Goods 

FOR. 

Tbe Least Money 

Our best advertlscmeiits are our 
many satisfied customers. 

Be on tKe Move 

and send for the 

RED BOOK 

COMPLETE NET PRICE CATALOGUE 
of Iron. Steel, Carriage and Wagon 
Material. We manufacture Buggy 
. . Tops, Cushions, Etc. . . 

Ft. Wayne iron Store Co. 

1403 to 1409 CALHOUN STREET, 
FT. WAYNE. INDIANA. 
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FOOT 

and 

HAND 

POWER 


(THE LS.STARRETT CO.. 


vATHOL.MASS. U. S.A.^ 


2 feet long, ^ Inches wide, folding In middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


BLACKSMITHS ffilVtTel 

I-- - - Rule fust 

what they need. We send It post> 
paid for 50 cents. V V V* V* ^ 

Catalogue of Fine Tools Free. 

The L. S, STARRETT CO. 

Athol, mass., u. S. a. 


Leather 

A prons 

Bold by all Jobbers 
in the United States 
and Canada. . 

Miniature ** Aprons” 
showing materiai and 
how made.maiied upon 
application. 

Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

BT. LOUIS, MO.,U.B.A. 


TRINITY TRUE” 


AIR CUSHION 


ITT T O TV RUBBER. 

> Jn 1 w In horseshoe 

THE MOST COMPLETE 


PADS 


PADS 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 


Air Cushion* Banner, 
Acme, Giant, Ideal, 

A. C. Road, and Racing. 


CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 


PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUHING. 


NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 


WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It fills with air at each step. 

That’s what breaks concussion. 
That’s w^hat prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
Tliat’s what cures lameness. 


Company 

BOSTON. MASS. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet M. 


Revere Rubber 


MANVFACTURERS 


“STAR” LATHESPOO** Working Machinery 


Are used extensively by 
repKiir shops, tool•maker^. 
gun-smitlis, experimental 
and model makers, etc. 

Built for durable and fine 
accurate servic r, contain¬ 
ing throughout the highest 
tj-pe of modern construe, 
tion. 

9 to 13-inch Swing. 
Send for Catalog “B.” 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

Wagon builders, carpen¬ 
ters and wood- 
workers generally 
can successfully com- 
pete with large shops ^ 
by using our labor-saving 
machinery. 

Machines sent on trial. [ 
Send for Catalog “A.” » 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 


274 WATER ST.. SENECA FALLS. N. Y., U. S. A. 


VLeafheP\ 

I Apro/id*! 


For the Jobbing Trade. 



Sacmples of Lea.ther acrid 
prices on acpplicaction 


Hull Bros. Co. 

Danbury, Conn, 





Hartford 

PREVENTS 

Interfering 

and 

Knee- 

Hitting. 


Made of Best 
Horseshoe 


say: 

Do you use 
k the best side 
X Weight and Toe 
i\ Weight Shooy 
Model / 


If Not ^ 
Why Not? 


BOSS 

TOE 

WEIGHT 


Made of 
REFINED IRON 




They cost you less labor and money and arc superior to a hand made shoe. Carried by all lead¬ 
ing Jobbers. 

Sample Pair of either size or weight mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

We make four sizes Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4-. Three weights —Track, Medium and Heavy. 

THE SIDE WEIGHT HORSE SHOE CO. 

MECHANIC STREET. HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT. 
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ROLLLl? BEARING A 


“IT IS THE MOST POWERFUL” 


A We cUim that the Bliss Hoof Cutter is the most powerful tool of its kind on the market 

By referring to the two cuts, one can see the difference between the Bliss and any tool of the double lever class. 
In the double lever class, represented by the lower cut. all the power is exerted ^ 

___ at D. to be delivered to C. The distance be- ^ 

m ... —tween C and D is usuallv eaual to one-third of 

the distance between C and E. Thusone-third JiffSf 

_ of the power developed is absolutely lost. {r 

This class of cutter Is usually levered at — 

the ratio of 6 to 1. one-third beinf lost: the Qt;| 
actual ratio is 4 to 1. to say nothing of loss by friction. J 

This explains why the double lever class of cutters is not as good as the old nippers. 
which developed power at the ratio of 6 to 1 with no loss. B^jL^ 

The Bliss Hoof Cutter Is levered at the ratio of 20 to 1, with practically no loss of power. -- __ 

Therefore. “ It is the most powerful.” 

FOR SALE BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. I 


Cx^nr AoiNT: 

J G. ROLLINS 
New Yonn AMO 124 Holborn. 
London, C. C. 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 

SOVTH EGRCMONT. MASS. 


Carries Weight of Tongtie on A.jcle 

and lt*s the only support that does. 


Simply turning nuts on bolts through the 
sandbuard adjusts the tongue. 

Keep this ad. for it will not appear again. 

This Tongue Support 
Absolutely Unequalled 

Send for circular, free, that tells all about it. 

County rights in U. S. and Canada for sale to 
Blacks.miths Only, on terms to live and let 
live. Former to form springs and secret of 
tempering goes with each right. Address, 


//. C. BURK 


BURLINGAME 


KANSAS 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

W E are now manufacturing only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Ends. We use only the 
best tempered steel and o.'iking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably free from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best patent leather. Fillers are of hard¬ 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, so that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sizes and 
Cartes 
to order 
If Desired 


THE fine gradation in weight precludes the possibility 
■ of any vibration that would tend to weaken the re¬ 
paired shaft. 


TRIAL ORDER for a gross, 
repeater. 


This is a sure 


Manufact’d only by NEVER'BREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO.. LTD.. Rattle Creek. Mich. 


THE SELLE 
GEAR CO., 


SOUTH HIGH ST 


AKRON,OHIO. 


In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what is wanted, so 
as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. 
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How Aboi 

teres ted in 
backache 
week? Weh 
a specialty of 
Engines. Abo 
for shop. The; 
guaranteed. ^ 
*‘12.’* Regal G 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET • • CHICAGO, ILL. 


nADI^ATMQ In Rebuilt Second-hand 
g GASOLINE ENGINES 
Good as New 

Also New Cos and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICES 


OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 
pense and your blacksmith shop 
and Gasoline complete without one. 

ENGINES It can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after start- 
H ing and will not affect your insur- 
11 ance. Our 3H Vertical Straight Line 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
MSH equipi^ed for gas or gasoline, includ- 
l!rjH ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
rLs& atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
piping, and fully guaranteed. 

BhIHmB si 16 Cash, or $145 on Time. 


riir a I Before an advertisement Is accepted for this Journal, careful Inquiry is made concern- 

standing of the house signing It. Our readeis are our friends and their interests 
will be protected. As a constant example of our goo<l faith in AMBKICAN BLACKSMITH advertisers, we will make go^ to subscribers 
loss sustaine<l from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. We must be notified within a month of the transaction giving rise tc 
complaint. This docs not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty misunderstandings between subscribers 
and advertisers, nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. _ 

Shipman’s Steam 
Engine 

The safest, i r-.t and oao«t 
efficient power for black¬ 
smith and wagon shof-s. 
Refined orrruueoflus^. 

Be sure and get my prk es 
and catalogue—free. . . . 

CHAS. W. PERCY 
212 Summer St., Boston 


S NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE Is what we claim for our 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Gas and Gasoline Engines 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

BRANCH OPFICCS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPECIAL catalogue BL is full of Interesting and useful in- 

- formation about gas and gasoline engines. Every black- 

smith and wagon-builder should have one. Cheerfully sent upon application. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 


These Engines are the result of twenty years’ practical 
experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera¬ 
tion and Quality of workmanship. 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

W'FRAHKM. WATKINSMFG. CO. ’SSS.’o“- 


V /2 to 54 HP. 

Rorizontal and Vertical 


ftlTD VPDTirAI PIVIfIVPC Are specially Adapted for 
UUK iLKlitAL LJTUUTLJ Use in Blacksmith Shops. 

Built in 1K> 2H and 5 HP. Sizes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE BL 


'THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD* 


MODEL 


WRITE 
FOR 

OF V y/ 'catalog 

PERFECTION PRICES 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON ST-CHICAGO. 


LAZIER GAS ENGINE CO. 


566-593 ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.8.A. 
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Unexcelled for economy and ease of handling. 
Prices and Catalogue free on application. 


COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 


rOR SALE—lOx 18 DOUBLE CYLlJi- 
DER OTTO 0A80L1SE ESQINE, Latest 
improtrements, tank, pipinu and all attach^ 
ments. Eirst-class running condition. At 
less than half eo»t. Large stork second^ 
hand laundry machinery, all guaranteed. 
Send for full list. 

JRARADOX JUACHINERT CO., 

181 E. Division 8t,, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY 


ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


THI QUESTIOK OF FUEL ECONOMY SERU>VS*b^E 

It is a very easy thinu for one engine to use from $75 to I300 more fuel per 
year, than one more correctly designeil and built. OUR 

MIAMI GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


GAS AND GASOLINE ET 

represent the highest fuel economy and the longest life. 


MIAMI ENGINES. HORIZONTAL, 5 TO 65 HORSE POWER, la SIZES. 
WOODPECKER ENGINES, HORIZONTAL, 9 % HORSEPOWER. SPECIAL. 

The Middletown Machine Company, Middletown, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND NEAREST AGENT. 


COLUMBUS 


SIMPLICITY 


is one of the fine points 
of the HARTIG ENGINE. 


ItolOH.P. Just the engine 
X for blacksmiths. 


Lennox Machine Co. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits. Shafting, 
nnti F msrv Stands. 


Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Cas 
and Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 




101 9tlt Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


HARTIG STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 

14 Commercial Street, Newark, N, J. 


Witte Gasoline Engines 


Witte Engines have been made by us for 14 years. That they are 
perfect is certain or we could not sell them today. Every improve¬ 
ment known to the trade is embodied in these en^nes and they are 
also reliable, economical and durable. Our w’orks are equippcid with 
all the best lalxir-saving machinery. Capacity, 1200 engines per year 
built in several types and 

Sold at One Profit from Maker to User. 

Send for Catalogue J. Free. Full of Information 
for the Gas Engine User. 

Witte Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 46 South Canal Street 


612 W 6 tm ST.. 
KANSAS CITY. MO. 


46 South Canal Street 

CHICAGO* ILL. 
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It Fools the Mules 


You 

Run 

No 

RisK... 

of being killed or 
disabled in shoe¬ 
ing vicious horses 

IP YOU USE 


Martin’s 

Horse SKoeing Rack 

The perfect safeguard against danger and aid in shoeing wild 
and mean horses and mules. 

This is the original patented rack; avoid imitations and infringe¬ 
ments. ___ 

Read what U. H. Shadwell, Caldwell, Ohio, writes: 

“Please send me one of vour Racks at once. This will make 
three Martin Racks I have bouglit in eight years. The others as far 
as I know are as good as new. 1 have clianged shops that often, and 
no shoer will, if he knows his busines.s, allow a Martin Rack to leave 
his shop. I consider no shop complete without it. I have never 
failed to shoe any horse brought to my shop regardless of size; have 
also shod eattle, and consider it the best device for that purpose 
ever invented.’’ 

Descriptive matter and special price offer mailed on request. 


MARTIN HORSE RACK, 
Sidney, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Send 

for 

Catalogue 

33 

Stating 

Horse 

Power 

You 

Need. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S HELPER 


Do You Meed Power? 

You want the most reliable engine for the least 
money. Let us show you. The Beebe Engine is 
the most simple and reliable power made. Been 
building them for 14 years. We ought to know. 
No experiment. We passed this stage years ago. 
Just a good, reliable engine that can always be 
depended on. Our prices will interest you. 

Write for Catalogue. 

The BELOIT GAS ENGINE WORKS 

BELOIT, WIS. 
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EXCELLENCE OE PRODUCT 



“ WEBER ENGINES 

Are In use In EVERY State In the U. S. and In every 
foreign country. 

yrOTi WEBER JUNIOR ENGINES 

/ OxAJ ARB IN USE IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
■ ' ' — WORLD GIVING SATISFACTION. 

WE GUARANTEE all WEBER engines to be of the verj 

best material and workmanahip, and 
agree to replace anj defective part, F. O. B., 
our own works, without cost for two years, W’e 
guarantee fuel consumption and interchange- 
ability of parts. We guarantee the speed to be 
steady. WEBER GASOLINE ENGINES oper¬ 
ate on one-tenth of one gallon of gasoline per 
_horsepower per hour. 


Just out — gives much 
interesting and valuable 
information about gas en- 
mnes. Also over 100 en¬ 
dorsements of the W EBER 
from blacksmiths and 
others. It should be in 
the hands of every black¬ 
smith. wood-worker and 
shop owner. FREE. Send 
postal for it. 


The 2H-Horsepower WEBER JUNIOR as H appears at work. 


The Junior is shipped (crated) with all fixtures attached ready to set up and run, requiring no pipe fitting or connections—It 
is Horizontal not Vertical. A horizontal engine is stiffer, safer, stronger and will last longer than any vertical engine on earth. 


5RR 



This is another Blacksmith specialty we are building that is proving most 
satisfactory* Has electric and tube igniters^ gasoline pump» underground tank» 
sensitive governor and all latest improvements* *••*•• 

GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY O. K. 

EVERY ENGINE CRITICAIIY TESTED BEFORE SBfPMEMT* 

other sizes up to 300 H. P. In Engines and Hoists. 


4 Qk Years keeping everlastingly at it has developed the ** Weber * 
^ to its high state of perfection.* 


6 H. P. WEBER. 


Every Engine Sold is an Advertisement. 


PRICES 


owing to our exceptional facilities and the large 
quantities going through our factory, we are able 
to make the prices, like the engine. 


RIGHT 


ADDRESS FOR PRINTED MATTER : 


Every User of a WEBER is an Endorser. 


Weber Qas and Gasoline Engine Co. 

p. o. BOX, V1114. — KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Trade Literature and Notes. 


The Lennox Machine Company, Mar¬ 
shalltown, Iowa, informs us that in addi¬ 
tion to their horizontal gasoline engine of 
from four to twenty-five horsepower, they 
furnish a line of two and three horsepower 
engines suitable for blacksmith shops, 
pumping water, running separators, feed 
mnders, com shellers, wood saws, etc. 
This firm also construct a rotary power 
shear, w'hich will handle from J to ^-inch 
material. 

A 16-page booklet from Geo. Sears & Co., 
Clinton, Iowa, describes and illustrates the 
Sears Blacksmithing Device. ‘Tt is un¬ 
equaled in efficiency, capacity and perfect 
working qualities, s&ys the catalogue. 

An 8-page circular describes the Bliss 
Hoof Cutter, recommended for its sim¬ 
plicity, durability and its property of es¬ 
caping contact with the frog and making 
a perfectly level cut. Sent by the Bliss 
Manufacturing Company, South Egremont, 
Mass. 


A handsome catalogue is that of Fair¬ 
banks, Morse and Company, Franklin and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago. Its 32 pages, 
with half-tone engravings, describe the 
Fairbanks-Morse engines for gasoline, naph¬ 
tha distillate, kerosene and crude oil. A 
smaller booklet is devoted to the Fair- 
banks-Morse gasoline engines for farm 
work. Still another describes and illus¬ 
trates the Fairbanks Power Hammer, the 
mitering and bevelling saw table and the 
Fairbanks saw-sharpening machine. 

The American Well Works, Aurora, Ill., 
who have been occupied during the last 
two years in rebuilding their works, are 
now m a position to handle promptly their 
order for well sinking and pumping machin¬ 
ery for heavy work, air compressors, gaso¬ 
line engines and the Chapman Patent Air 
Water Lift System. 

The Rumsey-Williams Co., St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., issue a catalogue containing 
information of considerable interest to the 
gas engine user. This firm makes a line of 
stationary, portable and semi-portable 
engines, ranging from two to fifteen horse¬ 


power and adapted to a large variety of 
uses, such as general power work, lighting, 
pumping, feedf grinding, etc. 

A 32-page catalogue, 18 B, of the Seneca 
Falls Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y.. 
describes and illustrates the Star foot and 
power lathes, accessories and specialties 
manufactured by this company. A com¬ 
plete set of price lists is an added conven¬ 
ience to the intending purchaser. 

Another attractive booklet from the 
same firm catalogues their full line of foot 
and hand power wood working machinery. 
The last page gives valuable advice on 
“The Best Way to Order.'' 

A catalogue of unique design has just 
been issued by the Montross Metal Shingle 
Co., manufacturers of metal shingles and 
tiles, Camden, N. J. The designs in metal 
roofing and siding illustrated herein, are 
both handsome and interesting. 

Queen City WTieel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
send us their s{>ecial net price list No. 1, 
calling special attention to their net prices 
on Sar\ en patent wheels with Queen City 
tires, and also their figures for re-rubbering 
old wheels. 

The Standard Tire Setter Conapany, 
Keokuk, Iowa, have recently issued a 
novel advertisement in the edition of a 
newspaper termed ‘'The Tire Setter News” 
which gives an interesting supplement, 
showing many views of the Henderson 
Hand Pow’er Tire Setter, manufactured by 
this concern. An idea of the growth of 
their tire setter business is gained and 
many strong testimonials also printed. 

A neat little twenty-four-page catalogue 
of the Brooks Cold Tire Setter Company of 
118 North Wichita Street, Wichita, Kansas, 
is devoted to describing and illustrating 
the Brooks Cold Tire Setter as the “latest 
and best up-to-date machine for wagon and 
carriage shojjs." 

Ashmead, Clark & Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS, CHECKS, CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 

GAS ENGINES . . . 

Will do anythiiii^ any enKinecah do. Simple, 
durable and fully guarantee. Furnish reliable 
power at ihe least cost for fueL Perfectly safe. 
You are losing money every day you delay 
ordering. Our engines can be started and suc¬ 
cessfully run by anyone. We can save you money 
Write today for our catalogue A. 

CANFIELD GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Many Purpose Power 

On account of its compactness, simplicity and adapt¬ 
ability to so many purposes, the 

Webster 

Vertical Gasoline Engine 

is indispensable to repair shops, smiths and other ar¬ 
tisans. Self-contained and complete as shown in cnt. 
Easily carried by hand to any work to bo done. De¬ 
velops 3 full horse power at a cost of 3 cents per 
hour. Handiest, safest, most durable little power made, 
w’ith no end to its uses. Handsome larce card, printed 
in colors, showing this engine at work in shop, sent free 
italogue Tully illustrating this engine. 

3 WEST 16TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


The “Success” Grinder 

has the highest speed of any Foot Power Grinder and is the only one fitted 
with eARBORDNDDM wheels. 

Is regularly equipped with two earborundum wheels and complete 
polishing outfit* consisting of felt wheel coated for use, and cloth buf¬ 
fers with the necessary polishing compound. Same will be shipped to aiy 
part of the United States, east of the Rockies, on ten days’ free trial. If 
satisfactory, remit us $9. If machine is not satisfactory, return to ns. 

LUTHER MANUFACTURING CO„ 

NORTH MILWAUKEE. WIS. 





SPR^^GUES FLY BOUNCER 

Every blacksmith knows it is almost impossible to do a good job of horseshoeing during 
fly Time, even with one or two helpers to hold the horse and try to keep the flies away, as 
no hfirse will stand sdll when bothered with these pests, and no horseshoer can do good 
work unle-cs the horse stands still. AllMacksmhhs ^rkomcFly B-timcr. 

for l»y spraying a verv litllc of il around ihr 
(i••^^andwin oMsufthe !>hop, no Hy v«iil 
pnicrilie ixiildlng. With no lli.'S to Ixjther 
him, tlie horse suinds «tui« tly to l«e shod. 
The Idacksinith not only sa\es the ex|K-nse 
of one or tuo hel|>ers. hot can turn o-1 l>et- 
ter work at a v.-ry little expense, as one 
gallon of Fly Bouncer will l»e sufficient to 
keep the flies nut of .a shop for two or three 
months When oiue use<l it is always used 
during the fly season. Try It. 


W'e make specl.!! low prices tn bl.arV- 
smiths for iheir own use. They c.in also 
make money by selling t • liverymen, dairy¬ 
men and others. Fly Bouncer is an easy seller, and big profit for agents. Write at once for circulars, testimonials, etc. 


SPRAGUE COMMISSIOJ^ CO. Addr«s, 

at 8 So. w.iter St.. Chicago. 111 .; 901 Front St. Portland, Ore.; 10 S.4th 26 a8 Vesry Street. New York City. 

Street. St. Joseph, Mo.; 37 June.au Ave., Milwaukee.Wis.; 904M.'irkct ao6 F. Je(f *rson St., Louisville, Ky. 

St.. St. I^mis, Mo.; 3404 Cniverslty Ave.. Minneojiolk, Minn.; 615 815 Sanxoine St., San Francisco. Cal. 

Locust St., Des Moln*s, Iowa; 439 Cole Ave., Dallas, Texas. . . 444 St. Paul St., . Montreal. 
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RUBBER 
TIRED 

TOP 
BUGGY, 

$27M 

Write for xoo-pege Catmlopie. It’s free. Compere Our Prices. 
DllAD A. CAUCII Estab. soo- 5 *o EAST COURT ST. 
DUUD <X Ol/nCUy 1883 CINCINNATI, OHK). 

METAL SHINGLE ROOFING... 

With Montrofis Telescope 
Side-Lock is the best roof- 
ine in th e wo rld for house 
or Mm. ar“8torm proof. 
Basily applied. Catalogue, 
Prices and Testimonials 
free for the asking. 

Montross M«tal Shinglo Co., faidei, V.I. 

“ The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongst Coachbuilders. Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP & CO., 

65 Markkt Street, 

Sydney, Australia. 



RimABODT, 



$351 


BUGGY 
^ , TOPS. 
^4.50 


Good Tops Qood BugflM 



You can get 
good lops from 

MEYER 


and his 

Prices are 
the Lowest 

Send for our free cata¬ 

logue and price list to¬ 
day. A complete line of 
tops and trimmings. 

Write today-It will Pay 


C. C. MEYER 

Mmln mad Ana Streets TIFFIN, OHIO 


Ranchman Combination Tool 



DROP FORGED TOOL STEEL 


HATCHET. HA.MMER. PINCERS. 

IIELT ur HARNESS PUNCH. CT.AW 

WIRE CUTTER, SCREW DRIVER. 
EVERY FARMF.R A.ND DRIVER SHOULD OWN ONE. 

Retail Price $ 1.00. Agents Wanted. 

Automatic Specialty Co., w. j. 


CUT SHOWS A 

No. 5 Combined Punch and Shear 


%in. bars.-’-in. round, 
weight 525 lbs. Made 
in 18 different sizes, 
from 240 to 2.200 lbs. 
We make a specialty 
of shears, punches and 
rolls. TooLs for shear¬ 
ing, punching and 
bending sheet metal, 
bar iron and angle iron 

BERTSCH & CO. 

CAMBRIDGE CITY. IND-, V. S. A. 



With 12-in. throat for 
punching A in., and a 
12-in. blade for cutting 
No. 8 gauge metal, 2 x 


Hausauer, Son & Jones 

PRiNTERS, ENGRAVERS 



BOOKMAKERS 

25^-251 ElGcott Street, Raffale, N.T. 


Complete equipment ter the produce 
tion et Mnekinery Cntniogues, Stock 
Farm Cntniogues, College Annuals, 
also Cntniogues In Foreign Languages, 
promptly, nccurntely and tnstetnily. 



Back -geared 
screw cutiine 
loot or power 

LATHES , made in large 

lots with special toots; 
swing ten Inches over 
bed. Our ten years of 
manufacturing small 
lathes enabies us to 
make a low price or a 
high grade tool. Write 
for guarantee, circulars 
and discount. 

Cmrroll A JaMtesM 
Machliie Co. 

BATAVIA, - - - OHIO. 


CDe Crescent "Eveready” Plowtbare 



Extra 
Heavy 

and Smooth 
Upset Shin 
on all Plowshares. 


SAVES TIME. PATIENCE 
AND MATERIAL 
Can be fitted te pSew easily, 
quiokiy. Are welded securely, 
peintfinlahed and fully ground 
and polished. 


ORIGINATCO AND MANUFACTURED BY 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., HAVANA, ILL., U. 8. A. 

Manufactnre a full line of CRESCENT Steel Lifter thoret, SubeoRort, Cultivator 
Shovoit, Landtidet, Moldboards from SoDd, Crucible and Genuine Soft Center Steels. 

IF YOUR JOBBER DOES NOT HAVE THE CRESCENT WRITE US. 

Wo Bra the Largest Manufaoturera of Truck VYheela in all Amerloa. 



)UR Facilities 

^RE OF tke. 


Do You Build Farm Wagons? 



THEN YOU ARE INTERESTED In the FOLDING WAGON-BOX. 

Built in separable parts which firmly and tightly interlock, making a simple, 
practical, strong and durable farm wagon bed wiiich a boy can handle—put 
it on or off the running gear—easily and quickly, any place. Easily and 
compactly stored in very small space when not in use. Its simplicity and 
convenience appeal to all classes of farmers. (See description in February 
American Blacksmith. ) : : : : : ; : : : : 

With the siyecial irons any wagon-maker can build this knock-down box, 
right in his own shop, easily, quickly and cheaply, with the same wood-work 
as is used in the old-style box, of any i>attem or dimensions to suit the trade. 

PRICE OF IRONS $1.75 PER SET; $10 PER HALF DOZ. SETS. FREIGHT PREPAID ON DOZ. SET ORDERS. 

FOLDINe WA60N BOX CO. l i HwetUII, 0. 
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eonotntent 
to put on 
Sbaftt 

The NONE SUCH 
Coupler is made to 
put on the shafts 
with bolts and nuts. 
(See Cut.) 

The NONE SUCH 
shaft ends can be 
bent to fit the wood 
to a curve of one- 
half inch in five 
inches and yet work 
perfectly. 

Its convenience 
and adaptabilit3' is 
at once apparent. 



NONE 

SUCH 


C HE NONE SUCH 
is a quick-shift¬ 
ing, anti-rattling 
Coupler, for use with 
the common axle 
shackle and bolt. 

Shifting can be done 
in five seconds, even by 
a one-armed man, for 
ONE HAND is the only 
tool required. 

It is absolutely safe. 
Shafts (or pole) cannot 
be detached from the 
wagon even if Coupler 
is unlatched, unless the 
POINTS OP SHAFTS 
(OR POLE) REST ON 
THE GROUND. 

Send for further 
particulars and prices. 

C. e. Bradley 
^ Son 

n. V. 



forges are up-to- 
^ date, having vaiu- 
able features, found In 
no other forges. Built 
for heaviest work, Fur~ 
nished with our new hall 
tuyere and Improved fire 
pot with centre end side 
blast, still friction dutch 
and ring-olling bearings. 



THE NEW BLOWER-LANCASTER No. 401. 


Have You Seen the Very Latest? 


TKe Latest and Best! 

The problem of producing the greatest blast with the least work 
has been solved by the 


LANCASTER No. 401 BLOWER 


Has more improvements than any other blower on the market, and is 
acknowledged to be the best ever produced. 

The height and angle can l)e easily adjusted to suit any 
forge. 

The highest grade of material and workmanship is put 
into them. 

All bearings and working part are enclosed in a dirt- 
proof casing. 

The ball bearing.s and spiral gearing run in oil, and are 
practically frictionless. 

Altogether the most quiet, steady and smooth running blower ever made. 

We can’t l)e>:In tf) tell you all the jfood points al><>ut this blower. Send fi>r 

Catalo(;ue, free, or ask your de.sler alH)ut the L.ancaster No. 401. 

Once a «aser» always a nser. 

Lancaster Foite 8 Blower Co. 

BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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SPUR GEARS ARE GEARS ON PARALLEL AXES. 

SPUR GEARS 


AS THEY operate: IN OUR No. 99 HAND BLOWER 


SIMPLICITY —As shown by the illustration only four 
== gears are used. This is a winning 

feature as there is no complicated machinery to get out 
of order. 

THE GEARS— The two main gears are perfect cast- 

— - - , - ings^ machine cut. accurate 

and true. Every tooth in perfect line 
contact. This means absolutely 
no lost motion and little or 

no friction. The two * * i 

smail pinions 
com- 
position 
perfectly 

c u t a n d , I (z ^ | ^A 

adjusted \ 


LUBRIQTION— 


perfectly tight so 
be maintained at 
lower gear wheel 
thoroughly 


-The four gears are enclosed In a dust 
* proof fram.e. The frame Is made 
that oil to the depth of one inch may 
the bottom of the case. In this the 
constantly revolves, throwing the oil 
over all the parts and affording ample 
lubrication to all bearing surfaces. 

^ THE BLOWER supported on 

“ a cast iron 

standard and so fastened as to 
allow the mouth of the 
blower to be turned so 
as to discharge at 
angle desired. 



OPERATION — The operation of the Blower 

is smooth and noiseless and y 
the crank can be worked in either direction to ' 
suit the operator. The air blast is strong and 
uniform and wfth but ordinary turning will deliver 
blast sufficient to produce a welding heat on 4-in. 
iron in ten minutes. 


AR ANTFF— This Blower Is fully 
' guaranteed to be 
as represented, and if it is not perfectly satisfac¬ 
tory return it at our expense. It costs you 
nothing to see what our Blower is like. Your 
dealer will send one on trial. 


I SEND NAME AND ADDRESS FOR LATEST CATALOGUE | 

BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Aznza, California, July 2S, 1902. 
Brooks Tire Machine Co., Wichita. Kansas. 

Gentlemen : Having had one of your No. 2 Cold Tire Setters in 
u.se in m;^hop the past four months, we have set a great many tires 
with it. The work was done to the entire satisfaction of our patrons. 
I also find that the machine has been a great advertisement for the 
shop, bringing work from quite a distance. In fact, we do not know 
how we could run the shop without your machine, after having once 
used it It is the only machine that I have found that shrinks the 
tire without compressing the whole wheel into a smaller circle, thus 
saving the wheel from l^ing crushed at every Joint and putting an 
unneceasary dish into the wheel. Wishing you success in your busi¬ 
ness and thanking you for the truthful way in which you have repre¬ 
sented your machine to me, I am Very truly, 

R. M. SIPPLE. 


Red Hook, N. Y., July 16, 1902. 
Brooks Tire Machine Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Dear Sirs: In reference to my opinion of your Tire Machine, will 
say I had meant to answer earlier, but have been rushed with work 
and it was deferred from day to day. Another reason was, I wanted 
to be fully satisfied by trying all kinds of tiree before committing 
myself, and now I can say for the Brooks Tire Machine, that I think 
it the best machfhe on the market and does all you claim for it and 
very quickly. I can set a tire with it better than any other way. I 
have between 12,000 and |3,000 worth of machines in my shops, and I 
would rather part with any of them than with my Tire Setter. 

Wishing you success, I remain, yours truly, 

GEO. W. STORMES. 


“^he Brooks Tire MacKine Company 

121 North Wichita Street. - WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The Brooks Tire Machine Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

The Brooks Cold Tire Setter Is the ■ 

Original Edge Grip Machine and Is CAPITAL STOCK. I 

nVEIIIIKIITUPIlDAIL $100,000. | 

We Lead and Others Foilow. 


Why is it that there has been more 
of these sold in the past two years 
than any other two machines manu¬ 
factured? First of all, because the 

WORK PLEASES 
The BLACKSMITH’S 
CUSTOMERS, 

and they advise their friends to take 
their work to him. and 


His Business as well as his Profits 
be^ln to OfoWi 

It has two speeds and powers, one for light tires ' 

and one for heavy tires. By poshing the two 
short levers down, you force the grip keys in 
against the tire with a tension spring which gives 
additional pressure against the inner ends of 
keys, forcing them to operate together, thus not 
having to use a hammer and punch to set the 
keys. The machine is opened by simply turning 
one eccentric No prying with a lever or crow 
bar to open the machine, in fact the machine is 
mechanically constructed in every respect. 

Shipped on trial and fully warranted and if not as represented, we will 
pay the freight both ways. Let ns ship yon one on trial. Send for our 
terma and descriptive circular. Write ns to-day. 
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It Sets them Cold by Hand. 


The Vehicle Repairer's Best Friend Is the 

HendersonKlire Setter 

Because it Sets Tires Cold, Keeps the Dish Just Right 
and Tightens blU Joints in bl Wheel. 

The Greatest Labor-Saving and Money-Making 
Machine ever Offered Blacksmiths and Wagon Men. 



Mnde ^32 in One Dax« 

Staplu. Tex At, Nov. 19, 1901. 

GtnilerMn: The machine has done all and 
more than you claim it to do. It has been a 
money*maker for us. Has increased our trade 
and gave our customers perfect satisfaction. We 
coula not do business ivithout it. It is a great 
thing over the old wav of setting tires; it has 
more than paid for itself. One day we made 832 
with the machine and I think it is one of the 
grandest things that was ever invented for black- 
smithing. Respectfully, 

LAWMAN A WILSON. 


You don't have to remove any bolts or worry BLbout the 
dish. 

No complicated parts to get out of order. A tKousB^nd 
users endorse the Henderson. 

The machine will draw tradet give you control of the tire 
setting business in your neighborhood* and MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU. 

Write for descriptive circulars and prices 

STANDARD TIRE SETTER COMPANY 

KEOKUK. IOWA, U. 5. A. 


What They Think of Their *^West^^ Tire Setter 

To THE West Tire Setter Company. New Bedford. Mass., ^pril 1903. 

Gents:— We have worked your Tire Setter for six years, and it has given us good Interest on 
money invested, and has given entire satisfaction to every one of our customers, as it worked good on every job 

we have done with it. We have set tires 6 in. x 1 in., 5 in. x 1 ^ in.. _ 

5)4 fn. X 1 in., steel tires and all smaller sizes, the first year, and which 

are, and have been, in use up to date every day carting rocks over “Tr" 

good and bad roads without any sign yet of getting or being loose. 

We have set tires also on invalid chairs with %'in. round spoke, the 
wheels just fitting inside the ends of rams and did a very nice, good 
job, to the disappointment of eight spectators, who were present to 
see the little wheels get smashed by the big powerful machine, but 
“ nit,” as the machine has in all those six years never hurt a spoke, 

The time we bought this machine we looked at the sum of 
money it cost as enormous (you know we have very few millionaire 
blacksmiths) but after sixteen months we had principal, interest and 
expenses back again, which is not found in every investment, besides 

saving a good many drops of sweat by not having to work so hard as the old way, let alone the time we saved. 
We don’t advertise this machine in newspapers and other places, but let the machine do it by better work and 


less time, which counts for our customers as well. 


r'AI TTinXI On March 31,1903, The West Tire Setter Company 
■ IwiT. fiie^ n 1,111 ip United States Circuit Court. 

Southern District of Iowa, against the National 
Machine Companv, of Keokuk, for Infringement of the West patents. 

USERS of infringing machines are warned that they are equally 
liable with the manufacturers. 


If anyone in our section should want to 
see the machine work, or wants any informa¬ 
tion about it, you are at liberty to refer same 
to us. as we are willing to help them ; we are 
ready and willing to live and let live. Yours. 

FiCHTENMAYER & FLYNN. 

The West Tire Setter Co. 

ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
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Ashmead, Clark & Company 

Commercial Engraving 

LETTER HEADS, STOCK CERTIFICATES, 
BONDS, CHECKS. CATALOGUE 
COVERS, CARDS 

611-613 Chestnut St., PHtLADELPHiA. 


Solid Oak. We 
sell these Desks so% to 30% 
less than all other makers. 
Send for catalogue. 

E. P. BlJlKE COM^Tt 
Boston* M—■» 


Hotel Goetz 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


6ernaH Rtitairant 

Tor Utk$ m eoKtleseii 

QOETZ, LAPORT A MANKE 


104 Pearl $t. aad OP. €agle $t. 

ONE SLOCK FROM MAIN ST. 


you Cci n i Fait. “REX” 

Is sure fire every time. The way it walks off with locomotive tires astonishes 
the natives. That isn’t all it does, either. 

The mode of working Is simple, I CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

Let ua aeadyou the Instructions. PnTSBORGH. PA. 


W£ AR£ TRYING TO MAKE 

AN IMPRESSION THAT IS 

wish to iMPRESS YOU regarding three good books which we are selling 

THE PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER 

Bj B. W. Lonoanxckbr, M. D. A manual for the Oas and Gasoline Engine owner. Tells 
how to erect, operate and care for engines. Third edition. Price $1.00. 

SCIENTIFIC HORSE. MULE AND OX SHOEING 

By J. G. Holmstrom. A standard treatise on the best methods of toeing known. Con¬ 
cisely written and fully illustrated. Bound in cloth. Price $1.00. 

THE AMERICAN STEEL WORKER 

By B. R. Markham. First edition, Just out. Treating of the selection, forging, annealing, 
hardening and tempering of Tarions grades of steel. A book for the practical man. Fully 
illustrated and bound in cloth. Price 1^60. 

Any of the above hooka sent on receipt of price, postage prepaid 


'BLACKSMITH 

P. O. DRAWBR 974. 


COMTA/fV 

BUPPAUO, N. Y. 


THE 


MANSION 

HOUSE. 


COR. Main and Exchange 
STREETS, 

BUFFALO, New York. 


$2.00 Per Day and 
Upwards. 


It is the most Powerful 

- 

Does the 

^ Largest 

I of WorK 


-SOLD BY- 



Bliss Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH EOREMONT, MASS. 



GEO. RJUTHEL, 

Inventor and Manufacturer MIDDLEVILLE, N. Y. 
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Set Your 
Customer's 
Tires While 
He Waits. 


House’s Cold Dre 
Setter In Operation 


HIMMEIS 


THE EASY 

PATENT APPLIED PON 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


so NOW SOLD 


A TRIP HAMMER 

Is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 

AmI wm Par In IIS(K 

IN ONE YEAR 


For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 


MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 


NOW IN USE 


THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER. 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 9 9 S GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 


ONE MAN 

In TwNity Minutes. 


Yon cannot afford to lose an hoar taking 
off a tire and setting it the old way, for 

J on can do tt better with this machine in 
ve minutes and save your fuel and bolts. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for It simply grips the tire on the edges in 
two places close together and shrinks It in a 
two or three-inch space, cold, just as we 
have been doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they cannot scar nor cup the tire. The wheel 
is screwed down firm against the machine 
so that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them qnicklv and nicely, and it is the 
only machine that does. It is as simple and 
eamly operated as the hot tire setters, made 
on the same principle, and will last forever. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven htmdred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which Is very reasonable. 

Will ship on triaL It is mannfactnred by 

S« N. HOUSE, St. Louis, No. 


NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TIRES OR THE BOLTS 


It Dom Not Cruah or Injur, 
th. WbooL 


Naceowan S Hniftan Foundry 
and Nachlne Co, 


SELLING AGENTS, 


41.42AND43 * FXWflC 

QAY BUILDING ST. LOUIS* NO. 
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AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


ARE YOU BUSY? 

WELL ANYWAY, here is a splendid opportunity to fill in your 
spare moments pleasantly and profitably.* We are offering an 
inducement for you to call upon one of your friends or neighbor 
smiths and obtain his subscription for The American Blacksmith. 
This you can do very easily as the paper practically sells on sight. 
We will repay you for your efforts as follows : : : : 


This accurate Bench Level given free 
for one new subecription. A very handy 
tool to have in the shop. 


SEND US THE NAME 


and address of one new subscriber together with 
81.00 and we will give you free, charges prepaid, 
either a good Bench Level or a Farrier's Hoof 
Knife. The subscriber gets the Journal—you get 
the premium :::::::::::: 



Look Over Our Premium List 


FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, we give yea 

A reliable 8>^-inch pocket bench level, or 
A good farrier’s hoof knife. 

FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we give 
A fine gold fountain pen, 

A 2-foot steel blacksmith’s rule, or 
A 16-inch crucible steel horseshoer’s rasp. 
FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS' 

An 8-inch steel hack saw complete with blade. 


FOR FIVE 

A graduated tire mecMuring wheel, 

A 26 X 84-lnch blacksmith’s apron, or 
An Ingersoll YankM watch. 

FOR EIGHT 

A Giant Hoof Parer. 

FOR TWELVE 

A set of Little Giant screw plates in neat wooden 



SPECIAL : As an inducement for men of 

- the craft to try The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith we will send each subscriber a 
copy of “ The Village Smithy ’’ free of charge. This 
is a handsome reproduction in colors, with canvas 
finish, of a beautiful picture painted expressly for us 
by Raphael Beck. A master-piece of art. 



This Farrier's Hoof Knife is yours for one new 
subecription. The tool is made of special refined 
crucible steel, carefully tempered. 


No premiums gives for reuewul subscriptlous. 
Remit by Money Order, Express Order, Regis* 
tored Loiter or Stumps, Do not send Checks, 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY 

PREMIUM DEPARTMENT P. O. DRAWER 974 BUFFALO, N.Y., U. 8. A. 
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THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 


ORDER BY NAME 


THROUGH YOUR 

SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET, N. Y. 


Geneva Metal Wheel Co.. 

Goetz, Lapoxt & Manke. 

Hartig Standard Gas Engine Co.. 

Harvey Spring Co. 
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NOW IS THE TIME.... 

to Start a movement for better prices In your county. With the present high cost of stock and Increased living expenses, 
blacksmiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights should be getting better pay for their work. Co-operate with your brother crafts¬ 
men, and form an association for better prices In your county. Wake up your neighbor smiths. Send for our plans for 
forming County Associations. Read the Association articles in each issue of Ths American Blacksmith. See page 211. 

Are you in favor of a State Lien Law for protecting the labor of blacksmiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights from bad 
debts? Fill out and send in the blank below. Send also the names and addresses of every smith In your county, so we can 
get them Interested. 


American Association of Biacksmiths, Horseshoers & Wheeiwrights, 

P. O. Drawer 974f Buffalo, /V. Y. 

1 am in favor of a County Association for higher prices and will lend my support. 

1 also favor a State Lien Law. 

Please send me your plans of forming local County Associations. I send a list of smiths in my county. 

Name and Address_ 

Town_ County_ State.. 
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BEALS B CO. 

Iron, Steel 
and Hard ware 

T^olsand Supplies for Horsooheors 
and Gonoral Blaokamitha 
Carriago Hardwaro and Woodwork 

44,46,48, a TERRACE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The American Blacksmith presente free to 
e^ery person subscribing before Sept. 1, a hand¬ 
some reproduction in twelve colors of The Vil¬ 
lage Smithy,” painted expressly for The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith, by Raphael Beck. 

SendadoUar now for a year’s subecription with 
a copy of the picture. The edition is not endless. 

As a speciml inducement tor new subscribere. 


HieH-CLASS TOOLS 


ARE SHOWN IN 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 
MAKE 


^ “The Tool CatalogYie*’ 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address for 25 Cents 
This Is the book to have If you want to buy Tools right and keep potted as “ to what Is doing.’* 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 

SOUTH BEND, IND. 


DO YOU KNOW 

OUllL. UUnU Ouitiors, Old Sores, 

PRICC, SI. 00 PER BOTTLE. CutS, CtC. 

Prof. John D. Fitzgerald, gS’ic^a 


Cuts, etc. 

4933 Cottaffe Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO. - ILL. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


S.B. TRADE CAST SKEINS 


STANDARD PRICE LIST 


NO. SIZE. 

1- 2 X 6 inches 

2- 2 X 

3- 2^x 6^ ” .. 3.60 

4_2W X 7 ” . 3.75 

5- 2«5x 7 •• . 4.00 

6- 2^x 7% ” 4.00 

7- 2% X 7*4 ” 4.00 

8- 2Vix 7*4 “ . ■‘•50 

9- 2kx 8 ” 4.76 

10- ^ X 8 •• 6.25 

11- 2^4 X “ . S 'WJ 

12- 2% X 9 •• 6.00 

18- 3 X 9 ” 6.00 

14- 3 xlO ‘‘ 6.50 

15- 8% X 9 ” 7.00 

16- 8% X 10 " 7.60 

17- 3% X 11 ” 7.75 

19- 3% X 11 ” 8.30 

20- 3*^ X 12 ” 8.80 

21- 3% X11 ” 9.00 

22- 3% X 12 ” 9.40 

23- 4 X 12 .10.60 

24- 4% X 12 ” 16.00 

24%-4% X 12 ” 18.00 

25- 4% X 13 ” 20.00 

26- 5 X14 ” 25.00 

All sizes from 2% x 7 to 4 x 12 inclusive, are 

furnished ■with truss attachment, as shown in cut. 


PER SET. 

.18.25 

. 3.25 


WRITE FOR TRADE DISCOUNTS 


The “Success” Grinder 

has the highect speed of any Foot Power Grinder ahd is the only one fitted 

withCARBORVNDVM^heeU. 

Is regularly equipped with two Carborundum wKoels and complete 
polishing outfit, consisting of felt wheel coated for use, and cloth buf¬ 
fers with the necessary polishing compound, game will be shipped to any 
part of the United States, east of the Rockies, on ten days’ free trial. If 
satisfactory, remit us 89. If machine is not satisfactory, return to us. 

L\/THE7t' MAJfJJFACTX/'RIffG CO., 

NORTH MILWAUKEE:. WIS. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 

Makers and Vendors of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET ... NEW YORK CITY 


HORSEHIN, USE DR. TURNBULL’S 

CURINEsi 



BARCUS STOCKS 

The Most EoLsily Operated.— The simplest, best principle 
perfect in every detail. No block and tackle 'vs'ith ropes, to get 
tangled and break. No bracing to roof or floor. The 
frames being hinged to the wall, swing back out of 
the way when not in use, o<*cupyiug only a 
few inches of space. A jjerfect antomatio 
de'sdee to hold the foot 

Not the Cheapest but 

GEO. BARCUS W I 

eh COMPANY, \ |f 


Caf\adiar\ Horse Stock Co., Hamiltorv, Ontario. Canada. 



American Veterinary Bemedy 

Formulated 
^ W. A. W. 
Trnmbnll, V. 
H. D., late 
House Sur¬ 
geon, Veter- 
ina^ Hospi¬ 
tal Universi¬ 
ty of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A SAFE and 
POSITIVE 
CURE for Spa. 
vln, Biflints, 
OurbSy^ng- 
bone. Bony 
Growths, 
Bheumatlsm 

Sprung Knees, Lameness of all kinds, etc. 

It is the mMt Powerful Paint known, and 
SUPESEDES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH I NO HAIR GONEl 

It effeote are ABSORBENT. ALTERATIVE, PENETRA^ 
TTVEand ANTISEPTIC and It will reach the deepest aeated 

^' 5 i WAGER $500 CURINB 

will produce better results than any paint, liniment or 
spavin cure ever made, and we will glre flOO.OO for any 
curable case that it wil l not cure If used as directed. 
Every bottle IS WARRANTED to Grra satisvactiok t 
Testimonials from the best horsemen in the world. Bold 
by druggis ts mi d harness dealers, or expressed from the 

warntnearm. j g B0S8ART < CO., 

(Luge Bottles. $3.60. 306-306 VnfsM BM. 
1 Small Bottles, $1.00. PinSBURG, PA. 

Send for onr 96 page little Olant, up-to-date book on 
the principal diseases of the horse, causes, symptoms and 
treatment, with testimonials and directions for OUKINE. 
By mail free. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 



ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


No. 100 


Hearth, 33^x46 Inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 Inches. 

Weight, 275 pounds. 
Length over all, 54 Inches. 


J^eliable qM 
Qur Choice m 

Y^hoicy I 

y!^merica’s Choice 
l^eads Them Ajj 


SlNrtXSTi Bmmm Cm cm ■ 
eoluu MMd (• pam oatp) la aboat i 
lhata iaaf M. 

BCSTi BteaMa BMdacf Iba ka« ■ 
lartat, br tba b«« »ii*mib aa4 ba 


stiPouMi poms. 


Tba biowar oaaa nartlliiaa aa Ito baafli«. parwa- 
ttag Boaa ot oaaa la poo* eown ar o«i or ^ aa 
■ay ba tetrad I lantia p aay aagta oT btow papa, 
tbaiaby Miiac aaa albow aad 10 par eawb at btei 
tom; baaidai ralaabla ram nrrapiail bp ocbar 
biowara. 

Tha craak taraa forward or backward, m aam 
thaofarmtor. 

Tba faara aia Pbo^ter Bbaaaaaad StaaLoacaa 
Uta «oat actettSe prta cdpla; tbar ara Hai. aad 
atralplM c«il (ao ipttal or warm gaaia); wMeb 
coteted with Siaal Sfolla aad Oa^ateoa Baar> 
lapa awda aad aaamblai parfoodr. na aatteaaa 
aad mfcaa (bia Um baM blowar la dw waiML 

TkaOaarCteiaadacfoaaddadpreatpaitei- 
tel aaaia to raa la a balk of oO. 

Tba Bia« la aarp puw fa L aad aa podtfaa Md 
alaady aa a poarar bfowar, aad takaa Im labor la 
opetaM tbaa oaban. Tba atlar biaai to ante aad 


Ihc 

ROYAL FIRE m 


TkaiaaMitiakca 

la laaa Ibaa aay 


If 14 ! the ioay 

are 

built that 
I plea>te 4 4:0 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co. First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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AMid-SummerOffer 


THE BLOWER 

is supported on a cast iron 
standard, the mouth of the 
blower may be turned so as to 
discharge at angle desired. 

LUBRICATION 

The four gears are enclosed in a dust- 
proof case. Oil to the depth of one inch 
may be kept at the bottom of it. In this 
the lower gear wheel constantly revolves, 
throwing the oil over the parts and ^v- 
ing ample lubrication to all bearing 
surfaces. 


A BUFFALO 99 
.GEARED HAND 
Ijk BLOWER 

will be placed in your shop 
for free trial upon request 
jKjSBk to 3^our dealer, absolute- 
ly without cost to 3"ou. 
Tr3' one and see how 
you like it. Return if 
not satisfactory. Tr3' 
your heaviest 
work. Tr3^ it on 
» 3'our lightest 


Simple! 
Compact! 
Durable! 
Efficient I 


r r w SIMPLICITY 

Only four gears are used. No complicated ma¬ 
chinery to get out of order. 

THE GEARS ---, 

The two main gears are 
machine cut. Absolutely no 
lost motion and little or no 
friction. The two small pin¬ 
ions are of special com¬ 
position, perfectly cut and 
adjusted. 


OPERATION 

The operation of the blower is smooth and noiseless. The crank can 
be worked in either direction to suit the operator. The air blast is 
strong and uniform and with but ordinar}'turning will deliver blast 
sufficient to produce a welding heat on 4-in. iron in ten minutes. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BLIRRALO, IN'. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Hottest in the World! 



X n — the 

TURNER 

I 11 DOUBLE 

'jJll—1 GASOLINE 

BRAZING 

TORCH 

Is over i.uuu aogreee huc(er tJian any other gasoline torch on the 
market and is unexcelled for 

BRAZING, TEMPERING, DRAWING TEM¬ 
PER, ANNEALING, FUSING, SOLDERING 

and all other work requiring heat. 

THERE IS NOTHING BETTER FOR BRAZING 
RETAINING WIRES IN SOLID RUBBER TIRES 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE 


The Turner Brass Works 

63 NORTH FRANKLIN ST.. CHICAGO 



We Hake Good Wheels 


ARE 


YOU 


We fill Orders 
at once 
from Stock. 


Special Price 


Rubber Tires. 


WITH 

US? 


REX BieeY COMPANY 

.^^CONNERSVILLE. IND. 



LIGHT ^ 

Vehicle Wheels 


as manufactured by us are held up for the world’s 
criticism. We make ALL KINDS, painted ANY 
£ £ COLOR, or, IN THE WHITE. £ S. 



THE PRICE 


WHICH WB 
MAKB ON 


RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 


15 BOUND TO 
INTeRB5T YOU 


We make a SPECIAL WHEEL, tired with %-in., 

K~\n., and 1-in. Steel Tire that is a winner. 

. . WRITE US . . 

Carriage Wheel Supply Co. 


UNION CITY 


INDIANA 
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THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Especially for Blacksmiths 
Machinists, also Hand 
Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists’ 
Supplies. 

Catalogue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO., 132 W. 2d St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


■ W m m W Akron Wagon Gears 

■ ■ ■ T IM Im are fold in every State 

VII . Im V in the U. S.. and are the 

vk L^ia 11 kJ “““ 

_ 800to20,000Ibs. 

AKRON GEAR COM PAN Y, Akron, O. 


rULL LINE or 

CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


RACINE BEG6Y TOP COMPANY 

RACINE, WIS. _ 


RUBBER runabout, 

TIRED __ 

BUGGY, 

Write for loo-paffe Catalogue. It’s free. Compare Onr Prices. 

BUOB & SCHEU. ^^c^iNC^NNA-nVonTo^^ 


BOLT CLIPPERS, 


BUGGY 

TOPS, 

34.50 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TONGS 


THE CHAMPION 


One aet of these tongs will take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. 
Instantly for ^ to 1>^-in. Iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handles n 
distance on all sizes 
of Iron. Price $2.50 
per setof three tongs. 

CIRCULARS 

. ON APPLICATION . . ' ~ 


cfr- 

cular and price 

list. We guarantee 

to save you 50 per 

cent on your tool steel 

work or money refunded. I 

Agents wanted. $ 

The Ray Automatic Mach. Co., 
9 Water St., Cleveland. Ohio. 


8 LOCK STREET,— 
-BUFFALO 


Queen City Metal Pattern Works 


The Best Flux known for Welding 


Help Hake 
Good Buggies 


Good Tops 


^ Sole Manufacturer 

» The Welding Compound Co 

m PATERSON, N. J. 


Mark. 


You can get 
good tops from 

MEYER 


Only firm in this line awarded DIPLO¬ 
MAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 1893, and OMAHA EX- 
- POSITION, 1896. ■ 


And MALLEABLE Iron to Steel. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES (NO CHARGE), 
CIRCULARS, PRICE LIST, AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 9 S S 9 9 


Climax Welding Compound 

Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iro 


For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 


TOOL CO 


Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WELDINfi COMPOUND CO, 

CORTLAND. N. Y. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S FRIEND 


® ’«'®ldiiig axles, spring, steel tire and 

tdl kinds of welding—medium fine gram. 

The No. 4, Banner Borax Substitute ; sixty-five per 
cent, saving over Borax. Leaves smoother surface 
and a better weld for tools, scissors, etc. Does not 
loose off in the fire like Borax, fine powder. 

|1 ^\Y\\yV The No. 5, for heavy, coarse welding, to be used in 

L* 1 Vm* the manufacture of anvils, etc.—coarse grain. 

The No. 6 never fail toe-calk welding compound, the 
for this purpose and general horseshoeing work- 
fine grain. 

The Banner Welding Compound welds tool steel to common iron or tool 
steel to malleable iron very readily at a low heat. Guaranteed the best welding 
compound made or money refunded. . , , , 

On receipt of 12 00 from any blacksmith who has never used our compound 
we \%nll ship 20 lbs. of any of the above numbers and make them a present of a 
fine leather apron to introduce our goods to the blacksmith. The apron alone 
is worth $1.50. 5 qLE MANUFACTURERS 

THE CORTLAND SPECIALTY C0."’”ir<.'"' 


SCOTCH 

DRIVING 

HAMMER 
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UP-TO-DATE 

Carriage Painters and 
Sign Painters 

should know where to buy 

Tools and Supplies 

to best advantage. 

WE ISSUE SPECIAI^ 

PRICE LISTS. 

Carrioi^e 1*amiery Supplier, 
Si^n 'Painlery SuffpUe-t. 

Coach Color 

(Showing Samples of Colors). 

Sampte-t of Steel Wool 

(BMer then Sand Paper). 

Put cross thus X in square opposite whichever list or 
samples yovi want and sign below. 

^ame ____-_ 

P. O. ]A.ddress _i-... 

^tate... .-.. 

Cut this out and mail it at once to 

GEO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. ILL. 
or send your address on a postal, stating what you want. 


nr 


Same Day Shipments 


Most smiths can’t keep a large stock on hand—no 
room—perhaps not enoogh capital. Then why not 
buy of us? You want your goods at once» order 
of us and youTl get them P. D. Q. 

You’ve heard the saying, ««COOMBS QUICK 
SHIP/IENTS.” Remember it next time you have 
an order. Send It to us, we’ll do the rest. 

««SAnB DAY SHIPflENTS” are what yours 
will be If you send them to us. We ship goods 
same day we receive the order. 

That’s where we beat the other fellow.” 




TWO OF OUR LEADERS- 



BUeOY TOPS 
S5.00 


HAVE YOU OUR CATALOQUE? ASK FOR IT. 


PONT F0R6Er~**SANE DAY SHIPMENTS” 



INDIAN CHIEF 

VISES. g \, 
^^pSo iiuLANYILS-!!^: >^LmI 

W. 11 “W«! Line a BeU” WJ 


MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus— 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 


BLACKSMITHS' 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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HORSESHOERS’ 
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When You Change Your Address. 

We wish to impress upon our readers 
the importance of promptly notifying us 
of any change of address, so that there 
may be no delay or mistake in receiving 
their paper. It is especially important 
also when sending the change of ad¬ 
dress to give the old address as well as 
the new, so that we can locate the read¬ 
er's card in our subscription file. If our 
readers wiU bear this in mind, there will 
be less annoyance and trouble about 
non-receipt of copies of the paper. 

The Coming World’s Fair. 

Many are the notes and circulars that 
come our way from St. Louis. The whole 
country is making ready for a big show¬ 
ing next year—-the biggest one, 'tis said, 
that the world has ever seen. 

It would seem almost impossible that 
anything new should be devised to in¬ 
terest and attract the public, yet many 
novel features have been planned. Things 
so new that we have never heard of them, 
and things so old that we have forgotten 
them, will be brought forward to in¬ 
struct and interest the whole world. 

A tour of the world can scarcely 
afford a wider view of human life and 
customs of different nations than a visit 
to St. Louis next year. A careful study 
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of all the current magazines and books 
can scarcely afford a more minute knowl¬ 
edge of the times—that is, to the man 
who goes to St. Louis with eyes and ears 
open. Such a fair must prove a benefit 
to the rising generation from an edu¬ 
cative standpoint. 

The Addresses of Corre¬ 
spondents. 

It has oftentimes been asked by 
the readers of The American Black¬ 
smith why addressed are not given with 
the names which are published in these 
columns, especially in the “Queries, 
Answers, Notes" department. It is the 
endeavor of the publishers of The 
American Blacksmith to nrovide as 
interesting and valuable a journal for 
the craft as possible. To this end it is 
desired that all questions, answers and 
communications should be sent to us in¬ 
stead of to a correspondent direct. As a 
usual thing, a great many readers are 
interested in the questions asked and 
the answers which may be made. We 
are always glad'to fiunish names and 
addresses to those who wish to get into 
correspondence with any other mem¬ 
bers of the craft, but it is also our de¬ 
sire to give in the department referred 
to as many and complete answers as 
possible, so that all our readers may 
have the benefit of this exchange of 
views on various subjects. 

If you can give an answer to any ques¬ 
tion, and know from experience that it 
is correct and practical, do not hesitate 
to send it in to us, simply because you 
think you cannot write as well as others. 
The Editor will gladly put your com¬ 
munication into shape for publishing. 

Afterthoughts on our Confla¬ 
gration. 

In the July issue was inserted a brief 
notice of the fire which destroyed the 
oflSces of The American Blacksbihth on 
the evening of June 19th. We took oc¬ 
casion at that time to thank our many 
friends for the expressions of sympathy 
extended to us, and while we have stead¬ 
fastly resisted the temptation to say that 
we have risen “Phoenix-like from the 
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ashes," still we are glad to tell our friends 
and readers that our equipment and 
facilities are immensely superior to our 
former ones, so that we feel sure by im¬ 
proved service of meriting their con¬ 
stant support. 

Finding the temporary quarters in the 
Mutual Life Building almost too small to 
accommodate our growing needs, we 
have permanently located in Buffalo's 
finest and tallest office building, where 
we have secured ample room for the 
proper conduct of our business. Our 
friends when in Buffalo should not fail 
to call upon us at our new oflSces, Nos. 
1338-1344 Prudential Building. The 
view to be had from our windows of 
Lake Erie, with Buffalo's unrivalled 
harbor and the longest break-water in 
the world, ^^111 repay a visit to our new 
quarters. 

Advertising a Modem Necessity* 

It becomes more and more apparent 
in these days that advertising is an abso¬ 
lute necessity for the successful con¬ 
duct of modem business. Competition 
is becoming keener, so that the man 
who does not keep his name constantly 
before the buying public is quickly lost 
to sight and forgotten. It is a reason¬ 
able inference that he who does not ad¬ 
vertise, does not desire trade, and the 
tide quickly tiuns to the man who aggres¬ 
sively seeks it. 

Advertising is nothing more or less 
than bringing together two parties, one 
of whom is in need of goods, skill or labor, 
and the other of whom can supply the 
needed commodity. There are many 
different ways of advertising, and the 
progressive man never allows an oppor¬ 
tunity to slip which will aid in extend¬ 
ing his reputation. Many ways are open 
to the blacksmith and the mechanic of 
small shops. A standard reputation for 
honesty and fair dealings, coupled with 
skill as a mechanic, is one of the very 
best advertisements. The liberal use of 
printer's ink, using good papers is unex¬ 
celled. The whole idea is to keep one's 
name and business before the eyes of 
those who may need your service. In 
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this issue of This American Black¬ 
smith will be found an interesting article 
on the subject of advertising the smith 



Fig. 1. MAIN ENTRANCE. FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCn. 


shop, being a continuance of an article on 
advertising appearing in our July issue. 

The up-to-date man will realize that 
advertising should be considered as a 
necessary expenditure or investment, 
just as much as rent or material. In it lies 
the secret of making one’s business grow. 


The Value of Wrought Iron in 
Beautifying a City. 

Buffalo is generally acknowledged to 
be a very beautiful city, both by nature 
and by art. Perhaps one of the promi¬ 
nent factors in the latter is the large 
amount of fine wrought iron to be seen 
on all sides. Wherever iron is used in 
structures, it is generally made to yield 
the highest degree of pleasure and satis¬ 
faction to the artistic eye. Walls, gates, 
grilles, hinges—in fact nearly every 
article made of iron, is a unique piece of 
art. 

The accompanjdng group of engrav¬ 
ings serves to illustrate a few' pleasing 
instances of the uses to which iron is 
tiuued and the modes of embellish¬ 
ment in this city. The first three views 
are from photographs of portions of the 
First Presbyterian Church, The Circle. 
The remaining three are of handsome 
gates to different residences. 


Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter.—4. 

M. C. Hiixick. 

Unhanging and Hanging of Carri^es.— 
Inspection of Work.—Unhanging Farm 
w^ons, Platform Wagons, Outside 
Platform.—Run-way, etc., etc. 

The jobbing shop painter must be a 
master of emergencies, or, if you please, 
a many-sided man. Among other ac¬ 
complishments he should be able to un¬ 
hang a carriage alone. There are sea¬ 
sons of the year when business will not 
warrant extra help in the shop, and it 
becomes an important matter of inform¬ 
ation to know how, for example, to 


unhang either the single or double seated 
carriage. 

The unhanging of a vehicle by a single 
painter can be done without an unusual 
outlay of strength or time, and the 
method is as follows: If a top job, un¬ 
loose all the nuts that hold the top, but 
do not remove them. Then remove 
hanging bolts or other attachments con¬ 
necting body to running parts. Next 
raise axle up and remove wheels, either 
front or rear wheels, according to the 
style of the body. Follow this operation 
by firmly grasping the axle free from its 
wheels and carrying it clear of the horse 
and lowering axle to the floor. Next set 
a shop “horse” or “jack” under the 
other axle, so that the remaining wheels 
swing clear and then remove the wheels, 
after which lower axle to the floor. Then 





Fig. 2. SIDE ENTRANCE, FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, THE CIRCLE, BUFFALO. 

remove nuts holding top in place, and 
stepping into the body of the vehicle, 
take a firm hold of top and step out. 
Lastly, lift the body from its bearings, 
and the work is complete. In unhanging 
carriages preparatory to repainting, it is 
important to have an eye out for the 
future. 

It is a good plan before unhanging a 
job to look it over and see if there are 
any parts which it will be difficult to 
attach after the job is newly painted. 
Many parts of a carriage can be easily 
removed before painting, with impunity. 
But when newly painted and varnished 
the parts cannot be so easily replaced be¬ 
cause greater delicacy in handling must 
be exercised. Hence it should be a 
careful study to unhang the work so 
far as possible in a way that, will per¬ 
mit easy and quick hanging off without 
injury to the paint and varnish. Along 
this same line, too, the work should be 


carefully inspected and if any defects or 
breakages exist they should be repaired 
before starting through the paint shop. 
Bruised or broken threads on bolts are 
particularly aggravating, especially if 
left for repair until after the job is 
finished. 

The bolt that turns in taking out will 
do the same thing in putting in. Better 
have it fixed before painting the vehicle. 
In fact all of these minor repairs, in¬ 
significant in themselves, total up enor¬ 
mously, and, if not closely looked after 
before repainting, are likely now and 
then to absorb the entire profits of a 
job. In estimating the cost of painting 
carriages and wagons in these days when 
so many of them are fearfully and won¬ 
derfully made, a close examination 
should always be made of the style of 
hanging off. It will be necessary to add 
from 20 to 40 per cent for taking apart 
and putting together. Farm wagons, 
of course, are an easy proposition and 
all one has to do is to place a strong 
jack under each axle to permit removal 
of the w'heels. On trucks, furniture vans, 
etc., it is simply a matter of removing 
pole or shafts, freeing the* king bolt, 
raising the front end sufficiently to allow 
the front gear to be run out, and then 
setting a barrel in place of the gear. 

Place a strong jack under rear axle, 
remove wheels from both front and rear 
axle, and then proceed with repainting 
operations. 

Platform gears may be disaonnected 
in the same way if plenty of room is at 
command and light repainting only is to 
be done. Such unhanging has the merit 
of reducing the labor of handling to an 
important extent, and in the line of 



Fig. 3. SECOND SIDE ENTRANCE, FIRST PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


medium and heavy work this is a con¬ 
sideration of the first moment. 

Completion has reduced the profits of 
painting to such a close margin that a 
keen survey of all the details connected 
with a carriage or wagon from the mo¬ 
ment of its entrance into the paint shop 
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to the hour of its exit therefrom be¬ 
comes an absolute necessity. 

One valuable convenience the small 
village or country paint shop should 
have, and for that matter the preten¬ 
tious city shop will find itself better oflF 
with the same device, is a platform for 
the outdoor drying and working of the 



Fiff. 4. GATEWAY OF RESIDENCE ON DELAWARE 
^ AVENUE, BUFFALO, N. T. 


earlier or foundation coatings of paint. 
If the shop is reached by an qutside 
run-way, at the top of the nm-way lo¬ 
cate the platform. Make it as large as 
possible and perfectly safe, with a good 
strong railing around it. Attached to 
the small shop, the run-way has a double 
value. In fair weather it furnishes a 
place to run jobs that are not at the 
time being worked upon. And at all times, 
barring rainstorms, it furnishes a place 
to unhang or hang off work, or do many 
other bits of labor not so handily done 
elsewhere. Coats of lead dry finely in a 
dry, out-door air. Many carriage paint¬ 
ers claim that one day out of doors in 
good weather will dry a coat of paint 
more than three days indoors. This may 
be an over estimate, but at any rate pure 
outdoor air will dry paint much more 
rapidly than the impure air of^the 
average paint shop. 

The outside platform from which a 
run-Way reaches to the ground should be 
provided with a windlass strong enough 
to haul an onmibus or a modem depot 
wagon to the platform. If it so happens 
that the platform is provided with a 
roof, so much the better, because work 
can be carried forward on the platform 
in inclement weather that would other¬ 
wise have to await a more convenient 
day or be done inside the shop. At all 
events, the windlass should be well 
sheltered from the weather. With respect 
to the run-way, avoid making the pitch 
too steep. The longer grade will cost a 
little more at the beginning but it will 
prove the cheapest eventually. 

This platform and run-way will be 
found one of the most convenient 
fixtures any shop painter can invest 


in. There is nothing like pure, out¬ 
door air for successful work in 
painting. 

{To be continued,) 

Pointers on Wheel-Making—2. 

JOHN MILLIGAN. 

Teacher of Carriage Building, Durham Uni¬ 
versity, Newcastle, England. 

Method of Construotinfi: a Hand-made 
Wheel. 

In many carriage factories in England 
the spoke is fixed for dressing in what is 
termed a holding or dressing machine 
(shown in the figure), fixed to the bench, 
and resembling a lathe, though the sys¬ 
tem of holding the wood between the 
bench and the workman’s breast, pro¬ 
tected by a leather shield, is still prac¬ 
ticed in many parts of the country. 

The spoke is shaped with a draw knife 
and straightened with a plane, the neck 
being dressed out with a spokeshave. 
The plane leaves ridges and marks which 
it is necessary to remove, and this is 
done most effectively with a jarvis. The 
tenons are cut and checked with a tenon 
saw. For smoothing, a file is resorted to, 
after which the spoke undergoes a pro¬ 
cess of sandpapering. 

Stocks or Naves. 

The stocks of hand-made wheels are 
usually turned in a lathe. When the 
wood is sufficiently reduced with gauge 
or chisel, the length is marked off with a 



Fig. 5. ENTRANCE TO RESIDENCE AT THE CIRCLE. 


pair of compasses and two pairs of cali¬ 
pers,—one set to the diameter of the front 
hoop seat and the other to the back hoop 
seat are used for trying. A |-inch chisel 
is required for forming the ogee moulding 
on the face, the bead being raised with 
a small chisel, say J-inch, and rounded 


with a gouge. The shoulder is finished 
with a chisel from ^-inch to 1-inch, the 
gauge mark for the mortises is also 
scored while the nave is in the lathe. The 



Fig. 6 . ENTRANCE TO RESIDENCE ON NORTH 
STREET. 

most difficult task the wheeler has to 
perform is the accurate mortising of the 
stock; the mortises are staggered or 
zigzagged, or in and out, the object be¬ 
ing to brace the wheel and gain strength 
by leaving a quantity of solid wood be¬ 
tween the mortises. The usual‘‘dodge” 
or “stagger” is i inch, but beyond this 
the wheel is weakened, as a considerable 
strain is thrown on the tenons of the 
spoke when a carriage is loaded. To pre¬ 
vent the wood splitting in mortising a 
nave, an iron hoop is fixed on each end, 
which is securely held in a pit dog, or a 
German cramp. Holes are bored with an 
auger, then the tenon of the spoke is 
laid over the hole, and the size marked 
less of an inch, so that in driving, the 
spoke may fit tightly; but if this 
allowance is exceeded the tenon will 
be crushed, and consequently spoiled.* 
Though the wheeler has nothing but his 
ey^ to guide him in holding his buzz and 
cutting the mortise at the necessary in¬ 
clination, correctness is ensured by try¬ 
ing the spoke in the mortise, placing the 
straight edge on the end of the nave, and 
finding the difference between this and 
the top and bottom of the spoke with a 
pair of compasses. It is an undecided 
question whether taking a small portion 
from each side of the mortise comers, to 
allow the shoulder of the spoke to sit 
firmly, or cutting the shoulder to suit 
the curve of the nave is preferable. If 
the spoke is so formed, the shoulders 
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have a tendency to split upward; and if 
the nave is cut its diameter is reduced; 
but as it is always better to deduct a 
little from a strong part than'a weaker 
one, cutting the nave is probably the 
better course. 

Driving the Spokes. 

This is done by sharp blows from a 
mallet or hammer, the weight of which 
should vary according to the strength of 
the spokes. A thin coat of glue is some¬ 
times applied to the mortise and tenon, 
though a properly seasoned spoke re¬ 
quires no aid of this description. Driv¬ 
ing should be performed in a wheel pit, 
where the workman has perfect control 
over both stock and spoke, and can do 
his work much more expeditiously than 
by ha\dng to follow the stock over the 
floor of the shop after each blow. Though 
pits are not so general as they might be, 
the cost and trouble of their erection is 
so trifling, compared with the con¬ 
venience and time saved, that nothing 
should prevent their extended use. 

The wheel without the rim is laid 
horizontally on the bed of a tanging ma¬ 
chine, which rounds the outer tenon of 
each spoke by means of a hollow auger, 
which can be adjusted to an extreme 
nicety. If this tenon is well and truly 
fitted, the wheel will be free from the 
common defects of loose spokes and 
split rims; but it should be borne in 
mind that a felloe or rim can be spoiled 
by driving too tightly. 

Tanging by Hand. 

This is accomplished by placing the 
wheel on a pivot stool and cutting the 
tang with a draw-knife, which must be 
carefully done in a true line with the 
spoke, and as the exact size cannot 
readily be obtained in this way, it is 
necessary to wedge up the rim, i. c, to 
drive a small wedge into the end of the 
spoke through the felloe to form a tight 
joint. If an adjustable hollow auger is 
used this defect is in a great measure 
remedied, as it can be set to cut a tenon 
of any size. 

Felloes. 

By carrying a straight line from the 
centre of the stock to the felloe the 
proper bevel for the ends is obtained, a 
little being cut away on each side of the 
line, so that when driven and wedged, 
the joints may be tight on the inside and 
slack on the outside, say from inch to 
i inch being allowed, according, to the 
size of wheel, which, being drawn up 
by the contraction of the tire, forms a 
perfectly close joint. They are now 
planed on their front or flat surfaces. 
This machine consists of a revolving 
disc, through which cutters project. 


The wood is laid on the table and moved 
up to these cutters, which give a smooth 
surface to each flat side. The machine 
for shaping the inside or circle has an 
upright cutter spindle. The wood is held 
on a carriage having a pivot, which can 
be regulated to any radius, the carriage 
being moved past the cutter, which 
drosses up the curve. The holes must 
now be bored in the ends of the felloes 
to receive a dowel, which serves as a 
tenon to connect them. The dowels 
should not exceed 2 inches in length, 
that is, 1 inch in each felloe, otherwise 
they weaken the felloe. The holes for 
outer spoke tenons must also be made. 
This is done at a boring machine, in 
which the wood is securely fixed; but 
the boring machine in its many forms is 
too well known to require any descrip¬ 
tion. When formed by hand, the felloe 
is fixed in a block or frame, and hol¬ 
lowed or bellied out with an adze to the 
requisite sweep. Being tried on, they 
are bored to receive the spokes and 
dowels with a brace and bit, and are 
dressed with a plane, the inside curve be- 
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ing finished with a compass plane or 
spokeshave. The pivot stool is again 
called into use for holding the wheel 
while the felloes are driven on. When 
bent rims are used it is customary to in¬ 
sert a screw in the rim on each side of 
the spoke to prevent splitting, the heads 
being filed level with the wood; but 
little advantage is gained in new wheels, 
though it is useful when repairing split 
rims not entirely spoiled. The wheel is 
sometimes placed in a large lathe, in 
which the outside or tread is trued up. 
Where steam power is not available this 
may be done by turning the wheel on a 
spindle, the edge running close to a hand 
rest, which allows it to be dressed with a 
chisel. In many shops it is considered 
an advantage to have the felloes made 
to a fainter sweep than the circumfer¬ 
ence of the wheel when completed, or, 
in other words sawn out to the exact 
circumference of a circle 1 inch or so 
longer than the ultimate size of the 
wheel. The effect of this plan is to 
make all the felloes stand high at the 
joints. When the tire is put on, it forces 
the felloes down at the joints, these be¬ 
ing the weakest parts of the circum¬ 


ference. Hence, when the wheel is abso¬ 
lutely true before the tire is put on it 
will be slightly flattened at all the joints 
when tired; but by leaving the joints of 
the felloes a little high, as described, 
this flattening is counteracted, and the 
result is that the wheel when tired is 
perfectly circular. 


A New Branch in the Repair 
Shop. 

The repairman of the future may find 
among the jobs brought in, some to re¬ 
paint or re-enamel the metal panels on 
the upper portions of automobiles. For 
the sake of lightness, many of the panels 
and finishings of a motor car are made of 
aluminum, and these must be kept 
painted to preserve them from the effect 
of the atmosphere. Although aluminum 
does not rust nor corrode in oxygen, it is 
acted upon by the damp ammonia in the 
air. 

Painting these aluminum parts is 
quite different from gear painting, and 
requires special materials and special 
skill. There is a very marked tendency 
in paints and enamels to blister and peel 
off from the surface of aluminum. 

The following is a good recipe for an 
enamel: 

Three parts silicious sand. 

One part chalk. 

Three parts calcined borax (or else 3 
parts broken crystal glass). 

One-fourth part nitrate of potash. 

One part diaphoretic antimony (well 
washed). 

To make enamels permanent they 
must be baked in, for which purpose an 
oven about 6 feet by 6 feet by 3 feet will 
be required. Different fuels may be used, 
but gas gives the best results. 

This new branch promises to open up 
a considerable field to the enterprising 
repairman. 

Some Data on Hoisting Hooks.* 

The following are some results obtained 
from experiments which had in view a 
comparison of the strengths of hooks 
bent out of round stock and hooks 
shaped according to Towne's formula, 
and also the effect of case hardening, or 
carbonizing, tipon the strength of the 
above hooks. No attempt was made at 
mathematical analysis, the object being 
experimental data. 

The general shape of the hooks tested 
is shown in the first figure. The eyes 
were welded, and pains were taken to 
have the lower curved parts of the hooks 
to be compared, alike as near as possible. 

•Presented at the Saratoga meeting (June, 
1903) of the American Society of Mechanical En¬ 
gineers. John L. Bacon. 
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One of the conclusions drawn from 
the experiments was, that if the hook 
was properly shaped between the points 



Fig. 1. OSNBRAL SHAPE OF HOOKS UHDER TEST. 


A and B, in Figure 2, the shaping 
the rest of the hook had very little to 
do with the strength; the shaping of the 
rest of the hook having more to do with 
the ‘‘hang’' than the strength. Of course 


thickness of the carbonized coating of 
the mild steel was about /le of an inch. 

The j-inch hooks were all made from 
one bar of mild steel and both 1 J-inch 
hooks were made from one bar. 

In the following table the word “car¬ 
bonized” is used to designate the hooks 
which were treated as described above. 
Those marked simply “carbonized” 
were allowed to cool in the box in which 
they were heated; those marked “an¬ 
nealed” were afterward annealed, and 
the ones marked “hardened” were 
hardened in the usual way. 

Accompanying are the more important 
data from the experiments: 

The first and third figures give the 
dimensions of the flattened hooks. These 
hooks were made to conform as nearly 
as practical to Towne’s formulas. The 
other hooks, bent into shape without 
any flattening, had the same inside 
curve as the flattened hooks. 

The flattened hooks all gave way by 
compressing the metal shown by the 
shaded area. This was easily deter- 


stand greater]^strains*after they start to 
open. The detail report of the tost on 
hook T was as follows: Very slight 
opening at 6,000 pounds load; open 
scant ^ of an inch at 8,000 pounds; 
strong of an inch at 9,000 pounds; 
of an inch at 10,000 pounds; J of an inch 
at 11,000 pounds; would not sustain 
load of 12,000 pounds any length of 
time, and opened rapidly at 13,000 
pounds. 

After the above tost, and without dis¬ 
turbing the hook in the testing machine 
a load of 13,000 pounds was applied. The 
hook carried this load ^^ithout showing 
any signs of further opening for about 
15 days. At the end of that time the 
load was increased and the hook straight¬ 
ened almost to a right angle, after which 
it held a load of 15,500 pounds. 

Power for the Blacksmith. 

The subject of power in the shop is a 
very important one in these days, when 
mechanics are realizing that it is no 
easy matter by hand alone to get ahead in 
these days of modem methods and keen 


Mark. 

Size 

Kind of Hook. of 

Stock. 

Bend 

St’rted 

at 

Max. Load. 

Bent. Broke. 

|f^ 

OQ 


Inohee. 


1 



4 

Plain. % 

2500 

8000 


82,160 

5 

Plain. % 

2400 

8800 


02.160 

8 

Plain—Carbonized and Hardened. % 

4000 


4200 

02,150 

lA 

Plain—Carbonized and Annealed.. % 

2750 
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competition. The great necessity of 
getting some means of doing work faster 
and also doing the heavier work which 
is beyond the unaided strength of the 
mechanic, has resulted in the develop¬ 
ment of small power units for the shop, 
and today almost every up-to-date 
mechanic is using some form of power to 
help him out in his daily work. 

When this fact is recognized, the 
question which naturally follows is what 
sort of power is the best for the purpose. 


the critical part for strength lies at about 
the point C,the shape of the lower part 
merely determining the point at which 
the load will be applied. All of the 
hooks tested failed, either by bending or 
breaking, at about C. 

When testing, working conditions 
were reproduced as nearly as possible. 
The hook was suspended by a loop of 
round iron run through the eye, the 
ends of the loop being gripped in the 
upper jaws of the testing machine. 

A long link of round iron was put over 
the hook and through the lower head of 
the machine and a round bar passed 
through the lower end of the link under 
the head. This arrangement left the 
hook free to adjust itself to the strain in 
all directions. 

Some of the samples were case-hard¬ 
ened or carbonized. These were heated 
with granulated raw bone. The |-inch 
hooks were hot for about 8 hours and 
the 1 J-inch hook for about 9 hours. 
The depth of penetration of carbon, or 


The object of course is to obtain the 
mined, as the scale at this point cracked greatest power with the least expen- 
off and was undisturbed on the other diture of money. The first cgst of the 
parts. unit itself, together with its fuel ex- 

All the hooks which failed by bending penditure are to be thought of. Four 
stood a much higher load after the bend forms of power are to be considered— 


started; or, in other words, 
the hooks would stand a 
heavier load after they 
were partially straightened 
out, due, probably, to the 
fact that as the hook 
straightened, the leverage 
of the load was decreased. 

The above data would 
seem to indicate that a 
hook made from round iron 
and carbonized, is about as 
strong as the same shaped 
hook flattened according 



Figs. 2 and 8. flattened hookb with their dimensions. 


to Towne’s formul®, while a plain 
hook carbonized and hardened is from 
40 per cent, to 50 percent, stronger than 
either of the other two. 

The following may prove interesting 
as showing that the untreated hooks 


water power, electric power, steam power 
and oil or gas power as it may be termed. 
The writer will endeavor to give some 
ideas to aid the smith in selecting that 
form of power which will be of the great¬ 
est service to him. 
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The question of water power depends 
almost wholly on the location of one's 
shop. If a sufficient fall of water can be 
had without much expense for damming 
or building raceways, water wheels will 
prove the cheapest investment since 
after it is installed there is no fuel con¬ 
sumption or charge beyond simple 
maintenance and repairs. The chief 
objection lies in the fluctuation of water 
in different streams, which might in dry 
seasons mean that there would be no 
water to drive the wheel or turbine, 
which would result in a lack of power 
during such intervals. 

In some sections electric current is 


or a gas engine. Steam engines require 
a steam boiler in addition to the engine 
itself, which of course adds to the first 
cost of the equipment. They also require 
the services of an engineer to taKe care 
of both. A steam engine is of course a 
very satisfactory form of power, al¬ 
though of course when compared with 
the gas engine is open to two objections 
above named. Further than this, it is 
necessary always to build a fire and get 
steam before starting up, and after 
shutting down power much is apt 
to be wasted. These facts, together 
with the more careful attention which 
must be given to the boiler and engine. 


this require but a few minutes attention 
from time to time to keep them operat¬ 
ing in good order. They are perfectly 
safe, and any one possessed with an or¬ 
dinary amount of intelligence can run 
the standard makes of gas engines with 
little or no trouble at all. The labor of 
handling coal and ashes is entirely done 
away with, and there being no boiler 
there are fewer parts requiring attention. 
The fuel consumption starts and stops 
with the running of the engine, and in 
addition the engine can be started on a 
moment's notice. This is a great ad¬ 
vantage in some shops where it will be 
found advantageous and economical to 



Fig. 1. THB FORGE SHOP OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD AT RBADVILLB, MASS. 


available for fuel purposes, so that by 
putting in a motor, power may be very 
conveniently obtained. There is no more 
convenient power than an electric mo¬ 
tor, since it may be started or stopped 
instantly, and if an electric current 
meter is installed the cost will be ex¬ 
actly in proportion with the amount of 
power used. One objection is the fact 
that the source of electric power may be 
subject to accident which would result 
in cutting off the supply or current at 
times when it may be most needed, but 
the chief objection to electric power is its 
high cost. There are very few localities 
in which electricity is not more expensive 
for power purposes in small shops than 
either of the other two forms of power 
which are yet to be described. 

Steam engines and gas engines are per¬ 
haps the most popular form of power 
for shops, and the question at once 
arises whether to install a steam engine 


lead us to believe that for small shops 
and shops where small power units 
are required, the gas engine is much 
superior. This has led to the rapid 
development of small gas and gaso¬ 
line engines. In larger shops the 
superior advantages of the gas engine 
are perhaps not so strongly marked, but 
under ordinary circumstances, gas 
power is more to be desired in small 
units than steam. Of course, where there 
is a source of steam supply already at 
hand, as the boiler of an adjacent factory, 
so that steam may be had at all times at 
low cost and no bother with a boiler, 
some of the above objections to steam 
power do not apply. 

Gas engines have been much improved 
and perfected in recent years, and are 
made to operate either on natural or 
artificial gas, gasoline or kerosene. Such 
engines require no piping, being com¬ 
plete in themselves, and further than 


start and stop the engine several times 
during the day according to the way in 
which power is needed, and of course, 
when the engine stops the fuel expense 
stops also. 

Owing to the high fuel value of 
natural gas combined with its compar¬ 
ative cheapness, this fuel is the best 
which can be used and is very much 
cheaper than gasoline. Gasoline power 
is also much cheaper than steam pow'^er, 
and in small engines of equal powder con¬ 
servative estimates make the cost of 
steam power run from two to three 
times as much as gasoline. Of course, 
fuel, water, attendance, oil and other 
items would all be included in both 
cases. Natural gas runs in price from 
twenty to forty cents per thousand 
cubic feet, artificial gas being much 
higher, costing anywhere from ninety 
cents to $1.25. The cost of operating a 
2^ to 5-horsepower engine for a 
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ten-hour day should not exceed ten or 
twenty cents for the entire day on 
natural gas, and from fifty cents to one 
dollar a day on artificial gas. This of 
course depends somewhat on the en¬ 
gine, on the fuel value of the gas and on 
the load which is put upon the en¬ 
gine. A 5-horsepower gasoline engine 
should not consume much more than 
from five to seven gallons of gasoline, nm- 
ning at full power for a day of ten hours. 

The Forge Shop of the New 
York, New Haven &c Hart¬ 
ford Railroad. 

m. T. MURPHT. 

The new car shops of this road at 
Readville, Mass., are practically corn- 


building. The over-all dimensions of 
the smith shop are 75 by 200 feet, and a 
machine shop of the same size is under 
the same roof, but separated by a 12- 
inch wall. From the general view in 
Fig 2, it will be noted that the forges are 
arranged along the outside wall and 
along the wall dividing the smith and 
machine shop in groups of four, back to 
back. The nearest fire is twelve feet 
from the wall. The groups are 18 feet 
apart, and each fire in the group is ten 
feet from the fire diagonally oppos¬ 
ite. The forges are a unique and 
eflicient type of the down draft forge, 
and especial attention should be called 
to some of its features. The fire pan Ls 


steel plate forges, filled with cinder, 
making a very stable and durable outfit. 

And now a word as to what is not 
visible to the visitor; that is, the imder- 
ground piping bringing blast to the 
fires and carrying off the smoke and 
gases. Two lines for blast are laid 
directly under the center of the forges. 
Salt glazed tile pipe is used, cemented 
air tight at the joints, and decreasing 
proportionately in diameter as each 
branch is taken off. These branches 
have an easy bend up to the floor line, 
where they connect with the cast-iron 
blast pipe of the forge. This blast pipe 
has a damper for regulating the amount 
of blast to a nicety. Down the center 



Fig. 2. INTXR10B VIEW. ARRANGEMENT OT FORGES IN GROUPS IN THE SHOP. 


pleted, and to one interested in an ideal 
plant and equipment they are well 
worth a visit. All of the apparatus in¬ 
stalled is modem and can profitably be 
used as a criterion for good engineering 
practice. 

It is the purpose of this article to call 
particular attention to the forge shop 
equipment, as an example of the de¬ 
velopment and outgrowth from the old 
smoky^ poorly-lighted smith shop of 
past years. The apparatus installed is 
essentially as follows: Three steam 
hammers, one forging machine, one 
bulldozer, two bolt headers, two heat¬ 
ing furnaces (one eight feet long and 
one eleven feet long, inside dimensions) 
two combined punches and shears, 
twenty-six forges, twenty-six anvils, 
one blower and one exhauster placed 
upon an elevated platform, and motors 
for running the various power machines. 

Fig. 1 shows an exterior view of the 


48 inches in diameter, and is built of 
heavy steel plate. It is furnished with 
a down draft smoke exhaust hood of 
heavy cast iron, equipped with a worm 
gear for raising and lowering the hood, 
according to the smoke requirements 
and the convenience of the blacksmith. 
The anti-clinker dumping tuyere is also 
becoming an indispensable feature of the 
forge. Attached to the forge is a 
combined coal box and water tank. 
Altogether this forge is an excellent 
type for moderately heavy work. Fig. 
3 illustrates the individual forge. On 
each side of the large steam hammer 
at convenient distances are placed two 
cast iron forges four feet square, with a 
depth of fire pit of twelve inches. These 
also have the down draft hood attach¬ 
ment. These forges will handle the 
heaviest class of work. All the parts 
exposed to the fire are heavily lined 
with fire clay and, in the case of the 


line of the groups of forges under- 
groimd is laid the smoke exhaust pipe. 
This consists of a brick duct for the 
first fifty feet, which then runs into 
the tile pipe. Double ‘‘Y'' branches 
and easy bends connect the main to the 
cast-iron pipes, which are in twm bolted 
to the exhaust hood. The blower and 
exhauster for operating these lines of 
pipe are placed on a platform with the 
motor, and black steel connections nm 
to the underground pipe (See Fig. 4). 
The outlet of the exhauster blows di¬ 
rectly through the roof by means of a 
stack projecting some thirteen feet 
above the roof, and equipped with suit¬ 
able rain guards. 

This same blower and exhauster also 
furnish air and remove the smoke from 
the eight and eleven-foot heating fur¬ 
naces. As indicated in Fig. 5, these 
latter are made up in sections of cast- 
iron plates heavily lined with fire brick 
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and equipped with a down draft ex¬ 
haust hood. Air is blown into the wind 
box under the grates and up through 
the fire, and is kept from going into the 
ash pit by means of swinging doors of 
iron plate hinged at the back and oper¬ 
ated by a chain and pulley. The heat 
and smoke are thus compelled by the 
exhaust to take a circuitous route to the 
down draft hood on top by a system of 
double arches. The hood is connected 
with the underground piping at the 
back of the furnaces. The charging 
doors are of heavy cast iron carefully 
counterbalanced. The grates are 
dumped by means of levers conveniently 
placed in front of the furnace, and ashes 
are removed from the ends of the ash 
pit through a sliding door. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of this type of furnace is 
its adaptability to future enlarge¬ 
ments. Being built in sections of cast- 
iron plates, the furnace may at any time 
be lengthened by simply removing the 
end plates and putting on another sec¬ 
tion. The shops are built on old gravel 
pits, which gives a good floor surface, 
but which made foundations necessary 
for all the forges and machines, as well 
as the various underground air ducts. 
Each of the forges is on four foot square 
concrete foimdation, neatly topped, as 
are the heating furnaces. It may be 
interesting to mention that the floor 
material furnished all the sand re¬ 
quired for making the concrete. 

Such an equipment cannot but ap¬ 
peal to the foreman who is in charge 
of the shop, the blacksmith who does 
the work, and even it may be added, to 
the casual visitor. No overhead pipe 
to corrode and rust away, to obscure the 
light or to be replaced every few years. 
An absolute removal of smoke, as it is 
carried off when generated and as fast 
as generated. The forges are cooler 
for the men to work at than the over¬ 
head canopy hood used in the shop of 
yesterday. In fact we nught speak at 
length upon the advantages of the 
down draft system of smoke removal 
if such were the object of this paper. 
The writer has endeavored in the fore¬ 
going to give a bare outline description 
of the shop and not dwell on details, 
however many points of interest they 
may offer. Credit for the origin of this 
unique down draft system must be ac¬ 
corded the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., who have made a 
specialty of the development of the 
forge shop equipment to its present 
stage of perfection. This shop is an 
example of a thoroughly modern plant, 
and the equipment and arrangement are 


well worth study and imitation. It 
demonstrates more clearly than words 
the value of up-to -date apparatus. 

Kinks and Conveniences in the 
Wagon-Shop.—4. 

BY D. W. M. 

Carriage Repairing. 

The first thing to be done when a 
‘‘job’' is presented for repairs is to ex¬ 
amine it carefully and minutely to see 
that there are not other damages than 
those seen at first. Frequently some iron 
part or woodwork is broken which is not 
easily visible, and sometimes even a 
new tire would be economy for the 
owner. Also the spokes must be closely 
examined to see if the tenons in the rim 
are worn and if the tenons in the hub 
are broken and the mortise firm, for if 



Fig. 3. VIEW or indttidual foroe. 

these are not in good condition, and the 
rim solid, setting the tire will be only a 
temporary make-shift, and most likely 
will do no good at all. Very likely it 
could not be set tight, and the work 
would prove a discredit to the man 
who did it. The customer must be con¬ 
vinced of these facts, unless you are 
mutually so well acquainted that you 
feel assured he has confidence in your 
judgment and honesty. If a repairman 
recommends doing certain repairs it 
must be on grounds that would appeal 
to the good sense, confidence and grati¬ 
tude of the customer. 

To make a reputation as a good work¬ 
man requires something besides good 
work. Good judgment must be shown 
and one must have the courage to de¬ 
cline to do work in a discreditable man¬ 
ner. Let the cheap people who want 
their work done in a ‘'slip shod'' man¬ 


ner go elsewhere. You get a wound 
every time you do work their way. In 
the majority of cases one should make a 
price on putting the vehicle in good run¬ 
ning order, or in complete repair, and if 
anything is omitted it is to his discredit. 
It pays to cultivate the trade of the 
kind of customers who want work done 
well. That not only requires shop con¬ 
veniences but ability to do the manual 
work well. Work should always be 
secure against loss by fire. This requires 
a form of policy specially gotten up to 
cover vehicles in process of repair. Many 
people will not send their carriages to a 
shop where they are not protected from 
fire loss. In the case of parties having 
a large amount of repairing done every 
month, such as a transfer company or 
livery stable, they require a special 
policy issued in their name for an amount 
sufficient to cover any probable loss. 

If a vehicle is to be repainted, the 
wood work must be carefully examined 
to see that there are no cracks in the 
panels, or at the joints; no parts where 
the glue has come loose or the water has 
entered. If any such appear they must 
be repaired, for to rely on putty to cover 
such defects is to spoO your work. If the 
wood work be damp, though not loose, 
it should be given time to dry out. 
Many of the best carriage houses will 
not touch a job of repainting without giv¬ 
ing the vehicle a week to dry out. This 
necessitates of course a dry, warm shop. 
Often the wood is rotted so badly on the 
inside (though apparently sound out¬ 
side) as to require the removal of a 
part. The rotted part can seldom be 
patched with success. The bottom 
boards should always be carefully in¬ 
spected, for it is a matter of personal 
safety to the owner of the vehicle, and if 
the bottom board should break through 
after having his carriage supposedly 
thoroughly repaired at a shop, he would 
probably take his trade elsewhere. It is 
unusual to find a vehicle in use a year 
or more without some of the bottom 
boards around the screw holes or nail 
holes rotted, and holding by no more 
than a soft rotted end of the woocL 
Moreover, the rotting of the bottom 
board is extended to the sill or rocker, 
as the case may be, and a still greater 
damage created. If a little paint here 
or there will protect from the ravages of 
water, don't wait to be asked to paint 
the job, but apply the paint where 
needed. It may be only a speck of 
varnish chipped off, yet where the var¬ 
nish is gone the water will eat through. 

Every vehicle left for extensive re¬ 
pairs should be thoroughly washed and 
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cleaned up before leaving the shop. It 
may not be absolutely necessary, but it 
makes an excellent impression and costs 
very little. Always examine the axles, 



Fig. 4. VIEW or BLOWER, EXHAUST FAN AND 
PIPE CONNECTIONS. 


and oil and wash them if needed, using 
pure castor oil, after first wiping the 
box and spindle clean. A charge for 
this service is seldom resented, but in 
many cases it is best to do the work 
whether charged for or not. 

Customers need educating, as a rule, in 


work. The tire setter has a small de¬ 
partment to himself, equipped with a 
forge, a bench with vise, tool rack, 
wheel stand, a drilling machine for tire 
and (in some shops) another for counter¬ 
sinking and one for boring holes in the 
rim. But in most shops the same ma¬ 
chine performs all three operations by a 
change of bits, or sometimes where 
there are two spindles on the machine, 
simply shifting the wheel a little. The 
tire drill bit may be made with a counter 
sink cutter at the head and is generally 
so made now. Machines have been 
made to drill all the holes in a tire at 
once, but we have never seen them 
successfully adapted to repair work. In 
the tire setter's department should be 
included a rack for storing new tires so 
that he will not have to waste time in 
going to some distant part of the shop to 
get his material. In many shops the 
tire is kept in the cellar, or in some dark 
out of the way place. A repair tire fire 
would not use so much tire as one put¬ 
ting on new tire only. 

There should be a series of boxes or 
pigeon holes for bolts, arranged against 
the wall or post convenient for the tire 
bolter. These compartments should be 
made so that bolts will not easily fall 
out, nor yet be too small for the whole 
hand to reach in and get at easily what 
is wanted. The keeping of bolts in 
paper packages strewn along a window 


turned around in the fire. But where 
there is an electrical current and an 
electrical welding machine can be used, 
a forge can be dispensed with. If there 
is a forge, a power hammer for welding 
will be found an economizer, even if only 
a foot-power hammer. After the weld 
has been made, a heating furnace with 
the tire resting on revolving rolls to 
keep it turning will heat the tire evenly 
all around while other tires are being 
welded. Such a furnace is seldom seen 
in a repair shop, unless equipped with 
power, although but little is needed and 
a boy or a dog could turn the rolls. It 
will beat from a dozen to two dozen tires 
at once. Gas jets, coal, or wood may be 
used for heating. An open arrange¬ 
ment is sometimes used in which the 
tire lies flat, and gas jets are placed all 
around the tire. One tire at a time is 
commonly heated in this apparatus. 

If a cold tire setter is used, the heat¬ 
ing is generally dispensed with but some 
prefer to heat the tire, as the wheel 
need not be spnmg so much out of posi¬ 
tion, and the cooling of the tire produces 
shortening enough to bring everything 
up tight, the cold tire machine simply 
making a neat fit, obviating the extreme. 
nicety in measuring for length of tire 
when welding. But few repair shops are 
provided with these appliances and 
many people object to them, preferring 
the old careful handwork methods. 


the c^ of vehicles^ and it pays to have 
a little printed literature on the subject 
to hand to them now and then. They see 
that you understand your business and 
have respect for you accordingly. 

In all regular repair work a bench 
near the entrance is of the utmost ser¬ 
vice, because a great deal of work can 
best be done there before going to the 
shop, and also much can be done there 
after the job has been through the shop, 
such as mountings or touching up, or 
small oversights can be rectified with¬ 
out disturbance to the workmen. In a 
previous article we described the axle¬ 
setting device and the hanging-off de¬ 



vice. These may both be convenient to 
the bench and will be used in connection 


Fig. 5. HEATING FUBNACES MADE OF SECTIONS OF CAST IRON. 


with all the work not requiring a special¬ 
ist, and fitted up with appropriate tools. 

In order to save handling of material, 
moving around of vehicles and for con¬ 
venience in general, it is advisable to 
have the tire fire of the smith shop as 
near as possible to the entrance from the 
yard or room where the vehicles stand, 
so that a wheel requiring its tire reset 
can be taken off readily and run into the 
shop without disturbing men at their 


sill or back of a bench is disorderly. The 
bolt cabinet should have each com¬ 
partment properly and plainly labeled 
with the size of bolt it contains. Every 
smith's fire needs a bench with the 
customary smith's vise, and the tire fire 
needs it as much as any other, although 
in some shops it is omitted. 

For repairs, an open forge is necessary 
with the chimney-hood set well back 
out of the way so that a tire can be 


Nevertheless in planning how to arrange 
a repair shop and how the work is to be 
handled, the needed room for their oper¬ 
ation, with convenience of access must 
be considered, if they are to be used, and 
whether the expense of room, and in¬ 
vestment will be justified. In most re¬ 
pair shops it will not. In thousands of 
such shops there is no separate tire 
forge. But we think it pays to have one, 
even if the same men work at the two. 
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The All-Round Man. * 

BDNA MANNXR8. 

He knows all the neighbors^ horses, every 
age and gait and trick, 

He can find out what’s the matter, and can 
right it neat and quick. 

Just a look, a nod, a hustle, and the work’s 
as good as done. 

At the smithy fire you’ll find him from the 
dawn to set of sun. 

Should a sudden break-down happen, he is 
always on the spot 

With his tools all in their places and his 
forge fire clean and hot. 

From the smallest to the biggest (he can 
make and mend and plan) 

There’s no job on earth can daunt him. He’s 
a good, straight, all-round man. 

O, ’tis quiet of an evening when at last his 
work is done, 

And he sits and cons his paper—turns its 
pages one by one. 

Then he visits every country near at hand 
and far away. 

As he reads of all the great folk and the do¬ 
ings of the day. 

From his lazy pipe ascending, each white, 
dreamy ring escapes 

Wreathing memories and fancies into rest¬ 
ful, pleasing shapes. 

So he sits, and, sitting, dozes, the past busy 
day to scan. 

With the peaceful satisfaction of the good, 
straight, all-round man. 

• Written expressly for the August issue of 

The American Blacksmith. 



Have you had a good season of wagon 
work? 

AGood side line for this present season is 
rubber tirin g . Have you undertaken it? 

August—the sleepy month of the year, 
when business is slack and nothing doing. 
What is the prospect in your neighborhood? 

Two-thirds of a horse’s weight is home 
by the front feet, ’tis said, while the hind 
feet are the most active in every one of his 
exertions. 

If you promise to finish a job at a cer¬ 
tain time, do so, no matter what else may 
have to wait. The reliable man whose 
promises are good is the one people want. 

The Memphis Shoe for trotters has been 
patented by its inventor. License to use 
this shoe may be had upon application to 
Mr. W. H. Lake, Driving Park, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Good openings for blacksmiths exist in 
plenty in Northern Michigan, according to 
C. E. Gould, Central Lake, Mich. Mr. 
Gould will be glad to give further informa¬ 
tion. 

One good way of recording the progress 
of your business is to have photographs 
taken from time to time. By comparing 
these, a fair idea may be had, at small ex¬ 
pense, of which way things are going. 


The first steel ever made in Mexico 
was recently turned out by the new $10,- 
000,000 steel plant at Monterey. This con¬ 
cern will make steel rails and structural 
steel of all kinds. 

A Great mistake it is to keep the appren¬ 
tice in the dark about the business and how 
it is going. Let him take part of the re¬ 
sponsibility and he will feel a more per¬ 
sonal interest in his work. 

How about those old bills? If you have 
paid all of your own, you can go after col¬ 
lections with a better grace. Stale accounts 
lead often to bad accounts. Avoid them by 
coUecting your money early. 

With few exceptions men are natur¬ 
ally lazy. When an employer find^ a man 
who is really and honestly willing to work 
hard he injures both himself and the em¬ 
ployee by not acknowledging the man’s 
superior worth. 

A wise choice in selecting a trade is an 
imp)ortant step towards success in this 
world; but having chosen unwisely the 
next wisest thing is to make the best of it 
and try to work up an interest in your work. 
Success will follow. 

A little work in the shop during vaca¬ 
tion will do a boy good, especially if he earns 
thereby something for pocket money. Chil¬ 
dren like to use their hands to accomplish 
something, and a taste for the craft may 
thus be acquired. 

Carriage Painting may as well be made 
a work of art as not. It is a thing that is 
an advertisement in itself and one that ap- 
p>eals very strongly to the pilblic. A stylish 
appearing vehicle is very striking, especially 
on a country road. 

Understand your tools. If you have 
an engine, a power hammer, or any ma¬ 
chine with complicated parts, try to know 
something about those parts and how they 
should fit together. It will save much 
trouble and expense. 

The National Association of Wagon 
Manufacturers at a recent meeting, dis¬ 
cussed the price question, and decided that, 
since the prices of all raw materials have 
advanced rapidly, an advance in the prices 
of wagons was a necessity. This is a step 
in the right direction. 

A good workman who can do successful 
work with p)oor tools will do far better with 
first-class ones. But what of the poor 
workman or the inexperienced apprentice 
with poor tools? He will probably meet 
with utter failure and discouragement, and 
perhaps give up the trade. 

A Strong Smith often overworks him¬ 
self, just because he overestimates his own 
strength. It will all tell, in after years, per¬ 
haps in a complete breakdown. There is 
no reason why even a strong blacksmith 
should expect to do the work of a 5-horse¬ 
power engine. Yet many do. 

To punish tardiness in men is a serious 
problem with many a smith. A new man 
should be admonished in a friendly way first 
and, afterwards, if he persists in breaking 
rules, he may be given a series of bad marks, 
and when these reach a certain limit, he 
may be fined, his wages lowered or he may 
be **laid off” for a time. 


If you strike anything that yon do not 
understand in our series on mechanical 
drawing, don’t hesitate to ask about it. 
In order to obtain a thorough working 
knowledge of the subject it is very neces¬ 
sary to fully understand every article in 
the series without any hazy doubts. 

It’s not education that ensures a man’s 
success, and it’s not wealth nor long years 
of experience. Look at some of the clever 
mechanics who have risen to eminence as 
inventors without any of these. It’s sim¬ 
ply using his head, and pressing forward 
in spite of everything, with nafailing 
faith in himself and his powers. 

A large sum of money is laid out by Wil¬ 
kins in getting up signs to advertise his shop. 
Peters, at the next village does not adver¬ 
tise. People see that Wilkins is alive and 
up-to-date and take their work to him, so 
t^t Peters’ custom grows less and less. 
Who pays for the advertising, Wilkins or 
Peters? Here’s a problem. 

That high building of brown terra 
cotta on the comer of Pearl and Church 
Streets, Buffalo, is the Prudential Building, 
and a very fine structure it is. Take the 
elevator and ask for The American Black¬ 
smith offices. Here we are at last per¬ 
manently located and ready to welcome our 
friends who may be visiting the city. 

The solid wheel of antiquity cut round 
from a block of wood has gradually developed 
into the modern light, rubber-tired affair 
with spokes and hub and dish all made ac¬ 
cording to scientific principles, maximum 
strength with minimum weight. There is 
so much to be learned about a wheel and 
how to make or repair it that hints in this 
direction can never come amiss. 

In the copper country, Ontonagon 
County, Michigan, a new find has been 
made of several ancient tools evidently used 
by the Mound Builders in separating the 
copper from the gangue. It is believed that 
the process was to build a large fire around 
the mass of copper and heat it very hot, 
then dash cold water upon it and pound out 
the metal with hea\y stone hammers. 

' Trade education is well provided for in 
Hungary. In any community where there 
are fifty apprentices, the community must 
provide Qommercial instruction for them. 
Even should the number fall below fifty, 
if there is a chance of its again rising, the 
instruction must be kept up. The time 
spent in learning any trade is three years, of 
which ten months, at least, of every year 
must be devoted to instruction. 

Nothing fancy for him, said Tom Tardy 
when we asked him about putting up a new 
shop sign. “Everybody knows I’m here." 

Advertise? No, not he, they all know 
where to find him and what he can do. We 
tried to point out that people like to know 
that a man is alive as well as being at his 
old stand. Besides, new people might be 
attracted by knowing that an up-to-date 
blacksmith was waiting to be of use to them. 

Tom couldn’t see it though. Neither 
can he understand why his neighbor smith 
down the street, newcomer though the lat¬ 
ter was, did a much bigger business than he 
himself, who had been in the same spot for 
years. Tom is by no means a good reasoner. 
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American Association of Black- 
smitiis and Horseshoers. 

The purpose of these brief words is to 
stir up enthusiasm among those crafts¬ 
men who have not yet taken any action 
towards getting together and securing 
the benefits of co-operation and organ¬ 
ization. Now is the time to wake up 
and put forth the effort. Very little 
worth having is ever attained without 
striving for it. Talk up the subject 
with your neighbor blacksmiths. Make 
them see the advantages of forming an 
association to put prices at a proper 
level. 

Do not let the summer slip by without 
having a better understanding among 
the smiths in your neighborhood. Take 
some action now while the roads are in 
good shape and all conditions favorable. 
Get the men of your town, or your 
neighboring towns or the whole county, 
to come together, talk it over and form 
an association. You can organize your¬ 
selves independently, or under the 
auspices of the American Association of 
Blacksmiths and Horseshoers. That 
association will gladly furnish all the aid 
possible, but by all moans, organize. 
The American Association has the 
interest of the craft at heart, and wishes 
to see an organization of some kind in 
every locality because it knows the great 
benefits which organization means. 

We are glad to report much good work 
being done in many quarters. The 
question is a live one, and every think¬ 
ing craftsman will realize that some¬ 
thing must be done, and done quickly. 
Hence it is that active work is being 
done, and associations formed in many 
localities. There is no reason why they 
may not be formed in every county. 
Will you be the one to make a start in 
your section? Write to the American 
Association of Blacksmiths and Horse¬ 
shoers at Buffalo, N. Y., for plans tor 
forming county associations. 

The latest organization which has 
been formed is a flourishing association 
in Menard County, Illinois. The oflScers 
are:- President, David Ziegler; vice- 
president, Fritz Tressler; secretary, 
Samuel Bryant; treasurer, WUliam 
Faist. The following is a partial 
schedule of prices adopted: 

Menard County Schedule. 


Resetting four old shoes.$ 1.00 

Four new shoes. 1.80 

Resetting four shoes on stallion. 1.50 

Four new rfioes on stallion. 2.50 

Two new bar shoes. 1.50 

Sharpening plows. S .25 and .30 

New Share, 12-inch. 3.50 

14-inch. 3.75 

“ 16-inch. 4.00 

Landside bar. 1.00 

Landside plate. 1.25 


Pointing plows.75 

Pointing Novels, per set. 2.00 

Sha^ning shovels, per set.50 

Setting buggy axles. 1.25 

^ cold.50 

New stubs, one-inch. 6.00 

“ “ li-inch. 7.00 

li-inch. 8.00 

New T-iron in shaft.50 

Welding tongue brace.35 

Shaft shackles, per pair. 1.00 

Bradley shackles. 1.75 

Axle clips. S .15 to .25 

New buggy tires. 6.00 

New wagon tires. 8.00 

Fifth wheels. 3.00 

Wagon seat springs, each.75 

Bolster plates, per pair. 1.00 

Cast skeins, per set. 6.00 

Steel skeins, ** “ . 8.00 

Setting buggy tires. 3.00 

Setting wagon tires. 2.00 

Tongue cap.50 

Buggy and Surrey Parts. 

Buggy or surrey pole.$ 2.50 

Buggy or surrey shaft. 1.50 

Oddstyles extra. 

Pole circle. 1.00 

Shaft crossbar (Extra with wood 

brace ). 1.00 

Doubletree (old irons).75 

Doubletree (new irons).1.00 to 1.25 

Singletree, sword end.50 

Singletree, round end (old irons).50 

Singletree, round end (new irons).75 

Axle caps, each. 1.50 

He^ blocks. 1.25 

Spring bar, curved end. 1.00 

Spring bar, plain.75 

Strai^t double reaches, each.75 

Bent doubletrees, each. 1.00 

Single reach.. 1.25 

End panel in piano body.......1.25 to 1.50 

Side panel in piano body.1.50 to 2.00 

New seat only. 2.00 

New seat, panel back .. 3.00 

Wagons. 

Axles, each. S 3.00 

Bolsters, each. 1.50 

Sandboards . 1.50 

Tongues . 2.50 

Bent front hound, each. 3.00 

Hind hound, each.75 


A^eels ml^, tire setting not in- 


Wheels rimmed, tire setting not in¬ 
cluded . 6.00 

Wheels spoked, tire setting not in¬ 
cluded . 6.00 

Wheels cut down, per set, tire set¬ 
ting not include. 6.00 

Spokes, each.25 

Felloes, each.30 

New bottom, (old beams). 3.00 

Beams, each put in with bottom.50 

Beams, each alone.75 

NeW plain end gate. *,.. 1.00 


National Railroad Master Black¬ 
smiths’ Convention. 

The annual convention of the Na¬ 
tional Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ 
Association will be held in Buffalo, New 
York, August 18th, 19th and 20th. 
Everything points to a splendid con¬ 
vention, and no master blacksmith who 
can possibly attend can afford to absent 
himself. Arrangements have been made 
with the Genesee Hotel at Main and 
Genesee streets, Buffalo, to furnish 
every accommodation for the visitors. 
A pleasant session hall connected with 


the hotel hasT been placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Association for conven¬ 
tion purposes. Every master black¬ 
smith in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico has been invited to attend 
this meeting, which certainly offers the 
rarest kind of a chance for a highly 
profitable and enjoyable three days' 
outing. The present indications are 
that the meeting will be extremely well 
attended, and it seems to be an assured 
fact that a greater number of new mem¬ 
bers will be enrolled than at any pre¬ 
vious meeting. 

The following are the subjects for 
consideration during the convention. 

Repairs of Steel and Iron Frames; 
Best Method.—John Coleman, Chair- 

0 .( 1 ) . 

Best Method of Preparing Scr^p and 
Working Same to Make Good Iron for 
New and Repaired Locomotive Frames, 
Rods, Straps, etc.—S. Uren, Chairm^ 

Oil; Is It Successful as a Fuel fo/ 
Manufacture of Iron Axles, and Heating 
Iron Scrap for Axle Slabs?—Thomas 
McNeal, Chairman. 

Piece Work; Is It Practical for Loco¬ 
motive General Repairs?—Thomas Lace, 
Chairman. 

Machine Forging; Its Advantages in 
Car and Locomotive Construction.—H. 
A. Folk, Chairman. 

Tool Steel; Best Method of Forging 
and Hardening High Carbon Steel 
Cutters, Millers, Taps and Unequal 
Shapes.—G. F. Hinkens, Chairman. 

Best Form of Oil Furnace for General 
Locomotive Shape Work, and Best 
Pattern of Oil Burner for Same.—W. 
P. Savage, Chairman. 

Flue Welding, Iron and Steel; and 
Best Machines and Methods of Doing 
This Work.—G. Lindsay, Chairman. 

Best Method of Forging Locomotive 
Rock Shafts and Valve Yokes.—H. 
Hinkens, Chairman. 

Track Tools; Best Method of Making 
Same; Does It Pay to Make Track Tools 
Out of Old Locomotive Tires?—C. H. 
Corcoran, Chairman. 

Best I^d of Tuyere Iron for Light 
and Heavy Work.—Robert Henderson, 
Chairman. 

Case Hardening; Best Methods and 
Best Material to Do Good Work.—A. 
W. McCaslin, Chairman. 

Frogs and Crossings; Does It Pay to 
Use Old Material for Repairs?—Thomas 
Rowland, Chairman. 

Hammer Dies; What is the Best Ma¬ 
terial to Use for This Purpose for Ham¬ 
mers from 500 to 2,000 Poimds?-R. A. 
Mould, Chairman. 

Best Method of Making Car and 
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Locomotive Springs, and Best Bath for 
Hardening.—J. W. Smith, Chairman. 

This present meeting will be the 
eleventh annual convention of this 
Association. The officers for the past 
year have been the follov/ing: 

President—John McNally, C. & N. 
W. R. E., Chicago, Ill. 

First Vice-President—George Lind¬ 
say, E. & T. H. R. R., Evansville, Ind. 

Second Vice-President—T. F. Keane, 
Ramapo Iron Works, Hilbum, N. Y. 

Secretary and Treasurer—A. L. 
Woodworth, C. H. & D. Ry., Lima, 
Ohio. 

Chairman Executive Committee- 
Benjamin Burgess, C. & E. I. R. R., 
Danville, Ill. 

Chemist—G. H. Williams, Box 2027, 
Boston, Mass. 

Foremen eligible to membership in 
this Association are those em¬ 
ployed in railroad, car and loco¬ 
motive shops, who are desirous 
of becoming more proficient in 
the blacksmith's art, and who, 
by the exchange of ideas expect to 
make themselves more valuable 
to their respective companies. 

So far the success of the Asso¬ 
ciation has been more than satis¬ 
factory and has gained for it 
an imdisputed place among the 
mechanical associations of the 
country. The secretary is con¬ 
stantly receiving letters from 
leading mechanical experts 
throughout the United States 
and Canada, showing to what 
extent the work of the Associ¬ 
ation has been, appreciated. 

The increasing demand for 
greater skill on the part of fore¬ 
men, especially in the use of 
tools for the economical produc¬ 
tion of forgings, should of itself 
be sufficient to induce all master 
smiths to avail themselves of the 
opportunity for self improve¬ 
ment that the association offers 
along this line. 

The plan followed by the 
association is to hold meetings 
at least once a year, at which time the 
principles governing the treatment of 
iron and steel, as well as the changes 
which the metal undergoes, are studied. 
At these meetings papers are read 
and discussed with the view of 
arriving at the best and most eco¬ 
nomical methods of doing work. Men 
are not apt to improve with no other 
model than themselves to follow, but 
by coming together and exchanging 
ideas they learn from those more profi¬ 


cient in the art. Blackboard illustra¬ 
tions and the noon hour convention 
talks supplement what is presented by 
the papers. These talks are exceedingly 
instructive and give rise to many new 
de^dces and methods. A systematic and 
persistent study of this branch of mechan¬ 
ics is not only necessarj^, but it carries 
>\ith it a certain amount of dignity and 
commercial value that no ambitious 
master blackf5mith can afford to ignore. 

The cost of membership is merely nom¬ 
inal. Applications for membership 
should be made to the secretary, who will 
furnish a blank and such other informa¬ 
tion as may be desired. The papers and 
transactions of the Association are 
printed in the Proceedings. Enough 
copies are issued to furnish each member 
tw’o, on^ of which is intended for his 
master mechanic, master car builder or 


Mb. JOHN MoNALLT. 

PRB8n)BNT or THE NATIONAL RAILROAD VASTER 
BLACKSMITHS* ASSOCIATION. 

superintendent, as the case may be. 

The Association is to be complimented 
upon its splendid judgment in selecting 
as its leader for the past year, Mr. John 
McNally of Chicago. Mr. McNally com¬ 
menced his railroad career as an appren¬ 
tice with the C. & P. R. R. Co. After 
mastering his trade he made his way 
west, working in some of the principal 
railroad shops throughout the Middle 
States, and in 1874 took service with the 
C. & N. W. R. R. Co. Four years later 


he was made foreman and is now in 
charge of the Company's principal shops 
at Chicago. As a man of sound original 
ideas Mr. McNally has few equals. He is 
conspicuous as a leader, yet so modest 
and gentle that his methods in dealing 
with those in his employ have made him 
a valuable man for the position which he 
holds. 

Mr. A. L. Woodworth began railroad 
work in 1876 with the P.C.C. & St. L. 
R. R. Co., at Logansport, Ind., from 
which place he went to the D. & R. G. 
R. R. at Denver, Colo. Returning 
East in 1880, he entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Co., at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and in 1884 was made assistant 
foreman. Mr. Woodworth accepted the 
position he now holds as foreman of the 
main shops of the C. H. & D. R. R. Co., 
at Lima, Ohio, in 1890. At the Boston 
meeting in 1898, Mr. Woodworth 
was elected Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer of the National Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths' Association, 
which position he has held with 
credit ever since. He is a me¬ 
chanic of unquestioned ability, 
and an enthusiastic worker for 
the good of the craft and the 
welfare of the Association. It is 
largely through the efforts of 
this official that the Association 
has attained the position it now 
holds where its influence is felt 
and usefulness appreciated. 

The Association is to be con¬ 
gratulated not only upon its 
flourishing condition and fine 
membership, but upon the splen¬ 
did work it is doing in elevating 
the standard of the railroad 
blacksmith's craft knowledge. 


Diseases of the Foot and 
Their Treatment.—16. 
Osteoporosis. 

B. MATHEW MICHBNER, V. M. D. 

Osteoporosis is a disease of the 
horse which is characterized by 
certain alterations of the struc¬ 
ture of the bones which undergo 
enlargement at the expense of 
their density and strength. In the liv¬ 
ing animal the enlargement may be so 
great as to be plainly visible to even 
ordinary observation. The increase in 
size of the bones is most readily ob¬ 
served in those bones of the skeleton 
which are not covered with muscle or 
much other soft tissue excepting the 
skin. The bone.s of the face, the lower 
jaw and those of the legs below the knee 
and hock joints are the points where the 
enlargement is most commonly observed. 
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In some cases the spinous processes 
of the back bone are noticeably 
enlarged, especially at the top of the 
withers. On account of the very com¬ 
mon enlargement of the bones of the 
face and jaws, the disease has received 
the common name of big head,'" by 
which name it is well known in many 
sections of the United States. Osteo¬ 
porosis has been known for many years 
in this country and in England, where it 
was described by a veterinarian as early 
as 1860. The earliest reports of 
the disease in the United States 


lameness or stiffness first in one or more 
limbs followed in a few days or weeks by 
the same evidence of pain in one or 
more new localities. Acute attacks of 
lameness from no very clearly visible 
cause are another characteristic; these 
attacks may come on while at work, or 
the animal may be found severely lame 
after a prolonged rest in the stable. The 
acute symptoms frequently pass away 
after a variable time to return again, or 
in more rare instances there is a sudden 


molar teeth may become decidedly 
loosened in their bony sockets, render¬ 
ing mastication about impossible. In 
cases in which the animal spends much 
of its time in a recumbent position it is 
generally found resting flat on its side 
and not in the natural position as 
taken by the sound animal. Bed-sores 
frequently form from contact with the 
stable floor. 

The diagnosis of osteoporosis re¬ 
quires very careful examination in 
mild cases, wliile in advanced 
cases the detection of the dis- 


are somewhat later, and describe 
the disease among the animals of 
the Ohio valley. It is only within 
the last twenty years that the 
disease has been noted to any 
considerable extent in the Eastern 
or Atlantic States, where it now 
appears to be slowly but surely 
on the increase, especially in 
and about the large cities. The 
specific cause of osteoporosis is 
not known, yet enough facts con¬ 
cerning the disease are so well- 
kno^ as to warrant the asser¬ 
tion that the disease is a con¬ 
tagious one. It is not observed 
in isolated stables, where there 
has been no chance of its intro¬ 
duction along with horses from 
an infected locality. There is 
abundant evidence that the 
disease can be transmitted from 
a diseased one, but it is not so 
clearly evident that a stable, in 
itself, may infect sound animals. 
While the evidence is quite con¬ 
clusive that osteoporosis is due 
to a specific germ, as is the case 
with some better understood 
contagious diseases, yet the 
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eased condition is comparatively 
easy. Possibly the disease may 
be mistaken for an attack of 
rheumatism, which is a very rare 
disease of the horse. In the ex¬ 
amination of the bones of the 
face and jaw the age of the horse 
must be well taken into consider¬ 
ation as the size of the bones 
of the animal varies directly 
with the age, the outline of the 
bones of the young head is de¬ 
cidedly more rounded than is the 
case with the aged animal. This 
is of particular importance in 
the examination of the lower 
jaw, which Is normally thicker 
and more rounded in the young 
animal than in the aged one. 
The various enlargements due to 
direct injuries to the bones of 
the head or legs must not be 
confused with osteoporosis; dis¬ 
eased molar teeth as well as 
catarrhal inflammation of the 
sinuses or cavities beneath the 
bones of the face may pro¬ 
duce enlargements somewhat 
resembling those produced by 
osteoporosis. 


germ has thus far not been isolated, fracture of some one of the bones or a Diseased teeth may cause tenderness 


The symptoms of osteoporosis vary in 
some particulars with the severity of 
the case as well as with the location of 
the most decided point of attack. The 
detection of the disease may be difficult 
in certain cases owing to the very slight 
alteration in size of the bones. Some 
cases show at first only a varying de¬ 
gree of defective movement, which one 
often hears described as a ‘‘tied up 
gait.'" The animal may show stiffness 
in movement of one leg only or may 
move with evident pain in almost every 
joint. 

Lameness or stiffness of the hind 
limbs is rather more common than in 
front, but not rarely one front and one 
hind limb either on same or alternate 
sides are found stiff or lame. Another 
characteristic train of symptoms is 


tearing loose of the attachment of the 
tendons or ligaments, causing the most 
acute suffering and total disability. 

Very commonly the appetite and 
general health of the animal are normal, 
this may be the case even where the 
enlargement of the bones is so great as 
to be decidedly noticeable. At the time 
of acute pain, however, the appetite 
becomes more or less depressed, and the 
animal may be found down in the stall 
the greater part of the time. In some 
cases the appetite is uncertain and vari- 
ble, and pressure upon the bones of the 
jaws may give plain evidence of the ten¬ 
der condition of the bone. Where the 
appetite is much interfered with of 
course the body weight of the animal is 
seen to be failing. In very advanced 
osteoporosis of the bones of the jaws, the 


and impaired mastication, but should 
not be confounded with the tenderness 
produced by osteoporosis. Bed-sores 
and general wasted condition may at 
times be the result of laminitis or founder, 
but examination of the feet should be 
sufficient to determine if laminitis be 
present. History of a previous case of 
osteoporosis in the stable may be of 
certain value in arriving at an early 
diagnosis of another and later case. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
while the symptoms in a given case may 
be acute and the coiu^e of the disease 
rapid, yet the next case in the same stable 
may run a very slow and almost chronic 
course and the animal remain useful to 
greater or less degree for months or even 
years. Much depends upon the con¬ 
stitution of the animal. 
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Treatment. 

Curative treatment can scarcely be 
said to exist in this disease. The best 
results the writer has seen were ob¬ 
tained by turning the animal to pasture 
for a month or more, but this is far from 
being a benefit to all cases. The feeding 
of ground bone meal has been advised by 
some. 

It is with prevention that the ser¬ 
vices of the veterinarian or other in¬ 
formed person can be of use in combat¬ 
ing this disease. Some cases do seem to 
get well, but a large percentage suffer a 
relapse at a variable future time. It is 
better to consider even the apparently 
recovered cases as dangerous to stable 
with other horses, for it is not possible to 
determine their harmlessness except by 
trial, and it may prove expensive in¬ 
formation. Such cases as are useful can 
be worked with safety if stabled en¬ 
tirely away from other horses' or mules. 
Upon the removal of a diseased animal 
from the stable, it is best to disinfect the 
whole stable thoroughly. Thorough 
cleansing should always precede the 
disinfection of a stable, and all movable 
material should be included in the 
cleansing and disinfection. On acco^nt 
of the long period which commonly 
passes from the time of exposure of an 


It takes only a short time to make one, 
and they sell for 50 cents. The knife 
should be 1 inch wide by J inch thick at 
the back and should be ground smooth. 
The wedge is } inch square at the base 
and inches long. Hammer the 
knife at a low heat and leave it without 
temper and it will stand. 

To Lay Out an Octagon—Hack 
Saw Hints. 

BT JOHN. 

Suppose one desires to round up a 
piece of iron that is two inches square. 
The easiest way is to first make an octa¬ 



gon of it. To do this quickly, measure 
the distance between the opposite 
corners as AC and BD. If these are 


natural to the work. This saves mis- 
strokes and saws. I also find that 
when the saw is run the full length of 
the blade, the soft teeth at the front end 
of the saw will sometimes catch and 
cause the saw to break. I touch these 
teeth to the emery wheel or they7may 
be dulled with a fAe. 


The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.—10. 

Repairing a Valve Yoke. 

W. B. RBID. 

The reduction of the working diam¬ 
eter of the valve yoke stem makes its 
renewal an occasional necessity. The 
method of repair will generaUy be de¬ 
termined by the shape and condition of 
yoke at base of stem. A yoke too much 
reduced at this point may have to be 
replaced by a new one. But where the 
st^k is of reasonable porportions, the 
substitution of a new stem is good 
economical practice. 

In doing this work the blacksmith is 
often heavily handicapped by unfavor¬ 
able conditions resulting from bad 
machine shop practice in extending the 
finish of stem unnecessarily far down 
towards the yoke bacjc and terminating 
in a sharp comer instead of a safe fillet. 
In consequence, an attempt to upset the 



animal to this disease until the symp¬ 
toms are pronounced, it is not possible 
to determine, for possibly a year or 
more from the removal of the last case, 
whether or not one or more of the re¬ 
maining animals are diseased. For such 
reason it is advisable wherever possible 
to not add new animals to a stable con¬ 
taining horses which have been exposed 
to the disease. 

CTo he continued^) 

A Novel Q-rafting Iron. 

B. B. PEASE. 

I have devised a grafting iron that is 
considered by orchardists as a good 
thing for cleft-grafting. The concaved 
knife makes a clean cut of the bark 
and sap of the stub instead of tearing it 
as with a straight knife. 


alike and the distance approximately 
2 and 13-16 inches, it shows the piece 
to be square. Set a gauge one-half of 
this, 1 and 13-32 inches, and gauge on 
from all four comers, as from A to E and 
F, B to H and I, C to K and L, and from 
D to N and P. Now work to the lines, 
LF and EK, etc., and one will have an 
octagon which, in pieces of this size and 
less can be more easily and quickly 
drawn in this manner than any other, 
and this wrinkle has been of much ser¬ 
vice to me. 

A word more as to that, to me, indis¬ 
pensable tool, the hack saw: I am now 
using saws ^ith twenty teeth to the inch 
with the best of satisfaction. Before 
using a hack saw see that the body and 
feet are not in a cramped position but 


stock at base of old stem for the recep)- 
tion of the new one invariably results in 
a hopeless cold shut. With a good round 
fillet the part may often be successfully 
upset, and the new stem applied easily 
and inexpensively. As an alternative 
the stub of old stem can be used for 
working purposes, as shown in Fig. 41, 
A. and B. A is the best and safest 
method. The points of scarves lap se¬ 
curely over the sides of yoke, and thus 
avoid probable cold shuts at CC, Fig. 
41. In both instances a deficiency of 
stock at base of new stem results. 

Fig. 41, D, is a possible result likely 
to give much trouble in lining up stem 
for finish at machine. 

Another method of welding new stem 
is shown in Fig. 42, A, which shows a 
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lap scarf deeply formed in yoke back, 
with a bob tool; the new stem scarfed 
to correspond. 

An essential element of weakness in 
these methods, however, is the neces- 



Fiff. 41, A B. —METHODS OF REPAIBINO YOKE AT 

BASE or STEM. D. —RESULT LXKELT TO OIYE 
MUCH TROUBLE IN LINING UP STEM FOB 
rnflBB AT MACHINE. 

sary removal of so large a proportion of 
the surface of the welded pa^ in machin¬ 
ing the stem to proper size. If left 
‘‘black’’ these welds would prove strong 
and reliable; but since it is necessary 
to finish, the best way is to carry the 
point ^of weld safely beneath the oper¬ 
ation of the machinist. This is the 
proper method, and is perfectly practic¬ 
able and reliable in the hands of a com¬ 
petent workman. The other methods 
are, indeed, very often chosen by those 
of less confident ability, to whom the 
method we are about to describe seems 
of a more^difScult and hazardous nature. 

Fig. 42, B, shows clearly the method 
recommended. The cavity in yoke 
back should be made as deep as the 
stock will permit, and sufficiently wide 
to receive a large substantial scarf 
forged from the solid upon stem. The 
failure of a weld of this kind can only 
result from making the scarf too small 
and thin (Fig. 42, C.) The cavity in 
yoke back is made by first cutting out a 
small V piece, then working the stock 
backwards with a fuller. This en¬ 
larges the scarf suflSciently and aug¬ 
ments surrounding stock for welding. 
To prevent the wasting and spreading of 
the yoke back do not heat the part be¬ 
yond the possible point of welding; 
while the stem may be heated as high as 


can be safely done. In the process of 
welding use two narrow, round-edged 
set hammers; the helpers striking the 
tools simultaneously and regularly, to¬ 
gether. Do not prolong operations 
until the iron is too cold, but return 
quickly to the fire and take two good 
side heats, welding smartly with hand 
hammers. With clean heats and effect¬ 
ive manipulation, a first-class job is 
the unfailing result of this method. 
The liberal margin of stock secured at 
base of stem also renders subsequent 
lining up and finishing at machine an 
easy result. The whole operation takes 
place at anvil into which a plate of 
suitable size, to preserve the contour of 
yoke, is keyed (Fig. 42, D). 

In repairs of this kind the accurate 
adjustment of the new and old parts is 
often a difficult matter to those un¬ 
familiar with the job. This may be 
easily avoided by carefully measuring 
and noting the exact position of the old 
centers in yoke and stem before com¬ 
mencing operations at forge; then after¬ 
wards restoring the new and old parts 
to same relative positions. 

An attempt has been made upon 
some roads to overcome the wear of 
valve yokes by fitting a hardened steel 
sleeve over the stem; held in place by 
nuts, tightened against rod connection. 
Whatever advantage a device of this 
kind might possess would, however, be 
largely neutralized by a lack of that im¬ 
mobility highly essential in a part so 
important as the valve yoke. 

Jones as an Advertiser. 

BTTNTZ. 

Advertising, like smithing, has its 
kinks. To bring trade it must be 
handled in a logical way. There is just 
as much art in soliciting trade as there 
is in handling customers nicely at the 
shop. 

Aside from calling attention to a cer¬ 
tain class of work at the right time, is 
the knack of directing special attention 
to the advertisement itself. This is best 
done by illustrations. Some folk “run 
over’’ plain advertisements—even news 
items, in a dreamy sort of way, and 
when asked whether they read anything 
of interest, simply yawn a muffled 
“No-o-o,” or answer, “The same old 
rigmarole.” Perhaps the editor was 
dilatory in getting news, possibly the 
advertkements were worded listlessly. 
No wonder the reader was tired! 

• Good illustrations w'ake folk up. 
They lead them to read an ad. and to 
think about it. In fact, the illustration 
is to the ad. what a parade is to a circus. 


Very few folk can refrain from seeing 
the show after witnessing a grand 
parade. “It was just fine!” is 
the testimonial that brings out the 
“stay-at-homes.” Likewise, the pro¬ 
gressive smith advertises at a certain 
time to do just such work as folk want 
done, and illustrates his ad. with suitable 
cut, so as to draw particular attention 
to what he has to say. The picture 
gives emphasis to the reading. Folk 
read such ads. because they appeal to 
them. 

One Jones, who w'as a diligent adver¬ 
tiser, had his name on every tongue. 
“Jones’ advertisements are always in¬ 
teresting.” Jones says he sharpens 
lawn mowers; tell him to call for ours.” 
“T must take my scythe down to Jones; 
he advertises to grind one for a quarter.” 
“Last week Jones advertised to clip 
horses, but I have none to be clipped, 
while this week he says he sharpens 
shears, and ours are so confounded dull 
I’m going to take them down.” 

In fact, it has become well-known 
that Jones does this, Jones does that, 
Jones does thus, Jones does so—Jones, 
Jones^ Jones! Indeed, Jones is adver¬ 
tising Who is he? A year ago he had 
a wee shop like the one up the street 
which folk frequently pass on their way 
to Jones’. He has added improved 



D 


Fi«. 42, A B, -TWO METHODS OF WELDING NEW 

STEM. D -PRESERVING THE CONTOUR 

OF YOKE. 

tools and new machinery, as well as 
extended his shop back to the alley, 
which gives him two entrances, so he can 
do the heavy work in the rear. Instead 
of having only one helper, he has a first- 
class smith who used to work in the shop 
up the street, two helpers and three 
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apprentices. He also has a delivery 
wagon. 

“ I had to do it,” Jones would say, if 


Come In and See It l^un! 



Talking about Power, 

Well, sayl Here’s an en¬ 
gine that’ll pull half a doz¬ 
en small machines—Feed 
Cutter. Corn Sheller, Wood 
Saw, Churn, Washing Ma¬ 
chine. Just the trick for 
pumping, as it 
runs “whether 
the wind 
blows or not.” 

USES 

LIHLE OIL 

Your hoj can 
run it. 

I am the agent 
and can tell 
you all about 
tht good points 
and different 
sizes of the 
engine. 


JOB ‘B'RA.DLEy 


BLACKSMITH 


Two Doon« South or Po«T-Orricc 


questioned about enlarging his shop. 
‘'Work just poured in on me; in fact, I 
surprised myself. Advertising did it.” 
He knew how to go after the trade. 

Plain advertisements serve well only 
when inserted amongst reading where 
they will be conspicuous, hence the local 
news column and the want column are 
about the only places they will be 
noticed. Even a plain advertisement 
receives more attention when preceded 
by an index, thus: 


A^Plows sharpened and repaired promptly.— 
JONES. 


Should this ad. be placed in the adye^ 
tising column, the index, as well as the 
type, should be larger. 

E^PIOWS SHARPENED AND REPAIRED PR0 MPTIY.-J0NE8 . 

A word from the smith to the editor 
about these matters is sufficient. He is 
wise, albeit he doesn't know much about 
smithing and needs to be told the “ talk¬ 
ing points” which will appeal to the 
smith's customers and bring him trade. 

Where the smith does several kinds of 
work, like Jones, he should not confine 
his advertising to the local news column 
or write only squibs; moreover, he 
should not generalize or simply say, 
“Prepared to do repairing,” but rather 
he should state emphatically just what 
he repairs, specihdng one or two things 
and dwelling upon them until he has said 
all that is necessary to appeal to his cus¬ 
tomers, regardless of whether the ad. 
takes up one inch of space or ten inches. 
Folk, nowadays, want to know exactly 
what can be done for them. If plows 
are what they have to bring, talk plows 
to them at length, mentioning other 
lines only secondarily, or in another ad. 


or better still, save them to feed cus¬ 
tomers at another time. Where a dozen 
classes of work are mentioned in an ad. 
folk are apt to turn over the leaf to see 
if somebody else isn't saying something 
interesting about the particular thing 
they have for repair. The ad. that talks 
to the point catches the trade. 

Supposing that at first Jones merely 
did shoeing, and not much of that, as he 
might have been a new smith or folk 
didn't know him. Among the reading 
in the local column he might introduce 
himself, thus: 

Next week is Fair Week. 

Strawberries at Marton's, 10 cents. 

1318 

Guess what that number means? 

Fresh Fish Friday.—Schwartz. 

Eggs, 10 cents.—Johnson. 

To that number bring your horse to be 
shod. Shoes of all kinds and sizes. T 
never injure the foot nor give a bad fit. 
Special tools for measuring, paring and 
shaping the hoof.—Jones, 1318 Main St. 

These sample ads. are such as any 
smith may use. Jones sa3rs it's as easy 


and tempered, will accomplish many 
times more work than an imperfectly 
treated one, the expense incurred in 


Bring in Your Wagon! 



If it is I'-xise. I can tijfhten it up in an hour or two. There’s 
no need of using a rattle box. Even a general overhauling, a 
new tire, a few new spokes, new whifileiree. would take me 
only a couple < f days, as niy shop is equipped with tools tor 
handling work quickly. Can seU you a new wagon if yours 
is rearly to scrap. I Uke old wagons in trade. JON£S. 

installing suitable facilities is not to be 
thought of. 

Although proper facilities are neoes- 
sary and come first, they alone are not 
enough; it is also necessary to hire a 
mechanic who understands the treat¬ 
ment of steel. When this combination 
has been effected and a supply of good 
steel procured, satisfaction with the 
tools and parts treated will be an as¬ 
sured fact; if there should be any trouble, 
carelessness alone will be to blame. 

There is only one way to heat steel 




You'll get It in that 
wheel. It apeaki for It- 
aelf, In fact there’a no 
better made. That'awhy 
I recommend H. I have 
all alzea and kinda and 
can equip your wagon 
quickly. Can fumlah ax- 
lea or a complete wagon 
if that’a what you want 
Drop In and I'll tell you 
who la uaing theae 
wheeiat and why. 

BOB EVANS. 
Biacka'th & Wheelwright 


Does It Look as 
Though It 
Would Break? 


I’LL CLIP HIM 
While You Wait 


Bring in your horse. Will make 
him sleek, stylish and proud. 
Renders currying unnecessary. 
No matter how good-looking the 
horse, I can improve his appear¬ 
ance. Can even make an old plug 
look smart. 

JOJVBS. 


Do You Want a 
Buarantee ? 


as letting one hand wavsh the other. Al¬ 
though he used to be a slender man, the 
waist-band of his pants is now like the 
bottom of a woman’s skirt. 

The sample advertisements on these 
pages are some of the kind that Jones 
and brother smiths use and profit by. 
Cuts can always be secured from the 
manufacturers at practically no cost. 


properly, and that is not to expose it to 
the action of air when hot, as the air 


Steel and How to Treat It—3. 

Heating Arrangements—Coke Furnaces. 

JOSBPH V. WOODWORTH. 

In order to heat and cool steel properly 
it is first necessary that we have proper 
facilities; and while a plain ordinary 
forge may prove good enough for the 
heating of rough tools and parts, it will 
not answer for fine ones. When one con¬ 
siders that an accurate cutting tool or 
a die forging which has been properly 
forged, annealed, machined, hardened 


will decarbonize the surface consider¬ 
ably. To ensure success, remember the 
following: Heat the steel by means 
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which will ensure an even degree of heat 
and in a furnace from which all air is ex¬ 
cluded. Never heat steel which is to be 
annealed above a bright red. Never 
heat to forge above the faintest scintillat¬ 
ing point. Never heat a piece to be 
hardened above the lowest heat at 
which it will harden. The larger the 
piece the more time required to heat it. 
The heat will have to be higher for 
a larger than for a smaller piece of the 
same steel, because of the fact that a 
large piece of steel will require more 
time to cool than a smaller piece. For 
this reason, when a tool, forging or any 
similar piece is very large it should be 
hardened in a tank into which a stream 
of cold water is kept constantly running. 


adapted for heating steel, and particu¬ 
larly for heating steel for hardening. 
These furnaces have been recommended 
by the Crucible Steel Company of Am¬ 
erica, who use them in their own works. 
The furnace is very simple and the 
sketches are self explanatory. All 
that is necessary is ten lengths of old 
rail about six feet long. One end of 
the rails is set into the ground, the 
tops are tied by 5-inch rods, and a piece 
of 3 by 5-inch iron is run around near 
the top and flushed with the bricks. 

There are two principal features in a 
furnace of this kind, the Are bed and a 
good damper in the stack. In an ex¬ 
perience of many years with furnaces of 
this construction the above named com- 


this kind is clean, hard coke. As is well- 
known the clear gas of a clean coke fire 
allows of viewing the whole interior of a 
furnace, thus allowing of every piece 
within it being carefully watched and 
evenly heated. Fill the furnace up to 
the fore plate-even a little higher will 
be better—with pieces of coke not larger 
than one’s fist. With such fuel when heat¬ 
ing for forging purposes the damper 
may be left high enough to run the heat 
as high as required, even a welding heat 
being obtainable with ease. On the con¬ 
trary, when heating for hardening the 
furnace should be brought to the proper 
heat before putting the steel into it. 
Then put the steel in and drop the 
damper down tight. 




FRONT AND SIDE SECTIONAL VIEWS OP A COKE FURNACE FOR HEATING STEEL. 


otherwise the red hot steel will heat the 
water to such a degree as to prevent the 
steel from hardening. 

With regard to the proper heating ar¬ 
rangements, the nature of the work to 
be done, the amount of it, the size of the 
shop, the kind of shop, and other things 
will determine this. Thus the small or 
medium sized blacksmith shop will be 
able to get along very well with a couple ‘ 
of forges, a small heating oven and a 
supply of good coke for fuel; the black¬ 
smith shop in which considerable heat¬ 
ing other than for forging is done, will 
require a specially constructed furnace; 
w^hile the large manufacturing shop, in 
which a supply of good gas is handy, 
may require a number of gas furnaces. 

As to the best furnace for use in the 
general blacksmith shop, jobbing shop 
or tool shop, I know of no better one 
than that shown in the sketches. It is a 
cheap and handy furnace, especially 


pany has found that the Tupper grate- 
bars with the i-iiich openings are the best. 
When these bars are set in as sho™ in the 
sketches a level and permanent bed is 
made, and an evenly distributed supply 
of draught to the fuel is ensured. In such 
a furnace one set of bars will last many 
years and will remain level. Although 
some are not aware of it, the satisfactory 
and safe working of a furnace of this 
type will be entirely prevented when 
square wrought iron bars or ordinary 
straight cast-iron bars are used, as such 
bars always warp, are pushed out of 
place and allow an excess of air to enter 
at one point and none at another. Thus 
hot and cold places in the furnace are 
caused and uneven heating of the steel 
results when heating for hardening. 
These are the chief causes of unsatis¬ 
factory heating in annealing, cracking 
in hardening, and burning in forging. 

The only proper fuel for a furnace of 


In this furnace the door is 12 inches 
high and 24 inches wide, and should be 
nicely balanced by a lever and weight, 
with a rod handy for the workman, so 
that he may pull it up with ease and turn 
over or shift his pieces in order to get a 
perfectly uniform heat. 

Every medium or large size shop 
should have a furnace of the construc¬ 
tion shown herein, as in the hands of a 
careful operator it will pay for itself 
twice over in less than a year. It will 
consume but little coke at a time, and 
when not in use the damper may be let 
down, when it will stay hot for a long 
time with but small waste of fuel. 

I wish to impress one thing upon the 
minds of American Blacksmith read¬ 
ers, which years of personal experience 
in steel treatment have demonstrated: a 
smith at his anvil should never be required 
to heat for annealing^ hardening or tem¬ 
pering his work in the forge fire. This is 
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being done in hundreds of shops through¬ 
out the country today, and it is a most 
foolish and wasteful system. The smith's 
fire is not fit to heat for any process ex¬ 
cept that of forging, as this process— 
through hammering alone—restores to 
steel the qualities which have disap¬ 
peared in the fire. 

A furnace as is herein described will 
cost not over one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and may be used to success¬ 
fully anneal, forge and harden all such 
tools as taps, large rolls, shear knives, 
rotary shear knives, dies and all pieces 
not over five feet long. 

When a furnace of the proper sort is 
used for heating steel for hardening and 
tempering, the steel will be hardened and 
tempered best and will thus be the 
finest in grain and the strongest. A 
good quick way to find out the proper 
heat and to test for grain and strength 
is to hammer out a piece of steel about 
one foot long to 1 JxJ inch and harden it 
at a heat which you consider right for 
such a piece. Then temper it to a high 
blue color, and when cold break off a piece 
with the hand hammer. If the grain is 
fine and silky, the steel has been heated 
properly and quenched correctly; the 
hammer will show whether the tem¬ 
pering has caused the steel to toughen, 
and the file whether it has given the 
steel the proper degree of hardness 
for the purpose desired. Not much 
practice will be necessary to become 


skilled in this line, and it will not be long 
before the mechanic will be able to heat 
apiece to the proper heat for hardening 
and temper it for any desired purpose. 

Lastly, in the use of a coke fire or 
furnace, never try to heat steel however 
fine in dirty fires, as you will decarbonize 
the surface and the sulphurous oxides, 
w^hich are the greatest enemies of steel. 


will form on it and destroy all its good 
qualities. 

In the next chapter I will deal with the 
use of gas blast furnaces and forges for 
heating. 

{To he continued.) 

A Unique Bolt Holder. 

There are bolt holders and bolt 
holders, of many kinds and degrees, 
but one of the most notew^orthy that 


has come to our attention for some 
time is the patented invention of Mr. 
Herman Stade, Flandreau, S. D., shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
holder is made adjustable by the chain 
attachment, and may be fitted with 
different lengths of handle and different 
shapes of bits as C and Cl, for various 
kinds of work. The inventor tells us 
that it will hold any size or length of 
round and flat bolts from turning, and 
will readily hold plow bolts in the shear 
and mould boari According to the 
familiar principle of the lever, the force 
applied on the handle is multiplied a 
great many times at the bolt. The 
inventor claims that with this tool a 


half-inch bolt can be so securely held 
that it will twist off before it will turn. 

A Useful Tool for Wheel 
Repairing. 

JOHN DOWSWET.I.. 

The following tool will be found most 
useful in the wheel repair season. The 
tool which is illustrated and described 
on this page will be found a very con¬ 


venient one for bringing up rims where 
any part stands off. 

T take a piece of one-inch by ^-inch 
iron, and bend it to a circle about ten 
inches in diameter. To the ends of this 
piece I weld another piece of f-inch 
square iron, punch a hole in the far end, 
and bend down two inches, after which 
I cut a thread and place a screw of J- 
inch iron six inches long in the hole. 


This length will answer for any ordinary 
wheel. Put a handle in the end of the 
bolt, the same as a vise screw. This 
tool ^ill give all kinds of satisfaction. 
It is operated by simply putting the 
loop over the hub and screwing up. 

Note. 

Owing to the great number of other 
important articles requiring to be pub¬ 
lished in this issue, we are obliged to 
hold over until September our next 
article on Mechanical Drawing. Hence¬ 
forth, we hope, the series will con¬ 
tinue without interruption. 

The Editor. 

Economy of Scientific Methods. 

Many of the recipes in common use 
are very good in the hands of a man who 
understands them. However, it is only 
his experience that enables him to handle 
them satisfactorily. For instance, an old 
blacksmith may have a recipe for tem¬ 
pering that has been hand^ down to 
him from his great-grandfather. He 
knows from long experience just when 
the right shade of color is reached. He 
can guess the composition of the bath 
and he knows in the same way how long 
to leave the steel in it. However good 
his results, he cannot be certain of ob¬ 
taining exactly the same every time, and 
another man, to whom he would try to 
explain his process might fail utterly. 
After wasting much time and material 
in unsatisfactory trials, he may make 
the recipe work to his satisfaction, but 
even then, since his own judgment alone 
serves him as guide and gauge, he is 
never sure how things will turn out. 

The modem way is to employ scientific 
recipes or formulas instead of these 
guess-work methods. The study of the 
chemistry and nature of substances has 
enabled scientists to work out mathe¬ 
matically correct recipes, definitely 



THE NEW BOLT HOLDER DEVISED BY MR. HERMAN STADE. 
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stating time, degree of heat and com¬ 
position. By employing such, the intel¬ 
ligent novice can procure the same 
results as the expert. 

The economy of such methods must 
be apparent to any blacksmith. Even 
when employing old recipes the thought¬ 
ful man will try to get to the bottom 
of the thing and work according to 
common-sense principles, on a scientific 
basis. The results will pay for the 
extra thought expended. 



The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of aU readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blaoksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and aUied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, answers and comments are solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

Shoeing for Shoulder Joint Lame¬ 
ness—I should like to have some brother 
smith tell me how to shoe a horse which 
has shoulder joint lameness. I should like 
to know what kind of shoe to put on to 
stop the lameness. Peter Legault. 

Horse Liniment—I would say to Mr. 
Thomas Robberts that the best liniment or 
hoof remedy is Morrison's English Lini¬ 
ment. I have tried several but find this to 
be the best. It is prepared by James W. 
Foster, Bath, N. H. L. C. Drew. 

Blacksmith Coal—I should like to know 
the names of dealers in Piedmont and Rex 
coal. Also other kinds of blacksmith coal. 
Will some brother smiths discuss the differ¬ 
ent kinds of coke and coal and their in¬ 
dividual properties? A. E. Hiester. 

Blacksmith Coal — Seeing William 
Foley's question with regard to blacksmith 
coal, would say that any coal dealer can 
get Cumberland White Ash coal which is 
bright and very free from dirt and stone. I 
think he will find this coal all right. I cer¬ 
tainly do. L. C. Drew. 

Drilling a Chilled Moldboard—I 
should like to obtain some information as to 
how to drill through a chilled moldboard of 
a plow. I have followed some of the receipts 
wnich have been already given, but they 
have all failed to give the desired results. 
I tried sulphur three times without success. 
Please let me know of one. G. H. Bourner. 

Interfering—With regi^d to the question 
on interfering by Jno. P. Winters, would 
say, use a Perkins Side Weight shoe, light 
pattern, with long toe calk with spur in¬ 
serted in first inside nail hole, shoe fitted 
perfectly to the foot, outside heel calk well 
under, inside a little higher. This will do 
good in some instances. L. C. Drew. 

Pacing to Trotting—In treating the 
horse mentioned by J. Archibald, it will de¬ 
pend a great deal on the driving which the 
horse has. I would first shoe with a heavy 
toe weight shoe with long toes on the front 


feet and light behind with long toes. If 
that does not work, shoe as light in front as 
you can (no calks), and place a fifteen or 
twenty-ounce side weight on behind with no 
calks and short toes. E. W. Matthews. 

Tempering Mill Picks—In reply to J. 
F. Tramor, as to tempering mill picks or 
axes, would say that if he will take a half 
barrel of rain water, a half bushel of salt, a 
quarter pound of ssdt petre, and draw the 
temper to pigeon blue and cool in the same 
water, I think he will have no trouble in 
temp>ering axes, mill picks, butcher knives, 
and so forth. Ira A. Munson. 

Interfering in Front Feet—I should 
like to hear from some of my brother smiths 
regarding a horse interfenng in his front 
feet. The horse in question is one which I 
shoe. He strikes his front right ankle with 
his left foot, and I have never been able to 
shoe him to prevent it. His left leg bone 
seems to be turned. I should greatly ap¬ 
preciate hearing from my brothers of the 
craft. Henry L. Swindell. 

The Shrinkage of Green’.Wood—I am 
making wheels for a house mo\’ing truck 
out of green cottonwood. The wheels are 
twelve inches wide and twenty-one in di¬ 
ameter. I am boring 58-inch holes in the 
center and wish to ask whether these holes 
will be smaller or larger after the wood is 
dried. I have asked every one that comes 
in the shop and half say one way and half 
the other. The man I am making them for 
is afraid that the boxes of five-inch gas 
ipe if put in the wheels will burst them, 
ut I do not think that they will. I should 
like to know what others think about this. 
There are different opinions. John Tieking. 

Tempering Steel—I should like to get 
a good receipt for tempering steel. I am 
sharpening drills for a mining company. As 
the rock is very hard, I am bothered with 
the bits splitting and breaking off. The 
receipt which I am now using is a solution of 
prussiate of potash, borax, and salt, but it is 
not satisfactory. I use Crescent and Can¬ 
ton steel. B. I. Davis. 

Turning Small Crank Shaft—In re¬ 
ply to Mr. M. H. Matthiesen's inquiry 


away to leave the steel sharp. I split the 
heel before I turn it, put in the steel, draw 
the iron over the steel, weld and turn the 
heel in the vise, and I have no cold shut in 
a thousand shoes which cannot be avoided 
in turning the heel first. I split two heels 
at a time and weld in the same way. Try 
this method. E. W. Matthews. 

Shoe for Interfering—^The accom¬ 

panying sketch shows'a very'good shoe for 



interfering. Dress the foot level and make 
the shoe about as heavy on the outside as it 
is on the inside, and let the end trail out 
backward to a fair length, as shown. Use a 
long heel calk and place the toe calk a little 
to the inside of the center. To me this is a 
very satisfactor}' shoe. C. H. W. Relyea. 

Interfering—In answer to John P. 
Winter's Question on interfering in the June 
issue, would say the best treatment I know, 



A WBLL^IBD MBTHOD OF TURNING SMALL CRANK SHAFTS. 


how to turn a small crank shaft, would say 
that the sketch herewith shows how the 
crank is htmg by placing two strong lathe 
dogs, one on each end of the shalt, and 
center, punching each one in line with the 
center of the crank. E. B. Jones. 

Welding Toes to Wear Sharx)—In 
answer to E. D. Hayden's question, would 
say that I use sickle sections, if I can get 
them, and make my toe calk out of Nor¬ 
way iron, welding them on. I then split 
the calk, welding in the steel with borax, as 
sand will not preserve the life of the steel. 
It will pay any one to use Norway iron for 
steel plug work, as it does not break off 
when split. When the calk is split, it should 
not be too thick, as the iron will not wear 


if it comes from weakness, is ground feed, 
and then they can carry their own feet. 
Other horses do it when they get a little 
tired. Now first make the foot level and 
see which side of the shoe she wears off first. 
If she wears off either side, you must use some 
method to make her bre^ over straight. 
Use a side weight on the left foot and see 
that it doesn't cross the center in front. Also 
use weight on the outside, as sometimes the 
weight IS not heavy enough to throw the 
foot away from the other. If she breaks 
over in the middle, it is all right. Weld 
the toe on straight. If she brealus over on 
the inside use No. 1 shoe, or if on the out¬ 
side put the toe on the other way like No. 2 
shoe. L. E. Morris. 
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Diseased Feet—I have ten mules in a 
bunch that I am shoeing, ha\^g diseased 
feet. The foot becomes decayed on the in¬ 
side of the wall about one-half around the 
foot from one quarter around the toe 
to the other quarter. I can run a thin 
piece of iron around under the wall of the 
foot almost up to the hair. When the dis¬ 
ease first starts the decayed part that I 
take out resembles dry putty. Will some 
one tell me what is the matter with them 
and how to treat them? O. C. Downing. 

Engine Repair Work—I enclose a draw¬ 
ing, showing a piece of work which I did 
some time ^o of wrought iron to replace a 
broken casting for a reversible engine. Take 
a piece of } oy li-inch iron and bend it 
edgeways in the elbow, cut it a little with a 
chisel while hot, and fuller it out. Next 
cut a piece of iron IJ inches in diameter and 
three inches long, and weld in at B. Now 



METHOD OF REPIiAClKQ CASTING FOR ENGINE 
REPAIR. 


split each end at the ri^ht length. Take a 
piece of li by i, bend it in the center and 
weld it in, which will make a strong fork. 
To m^e a split fork, after it is forged out, I 
drill the holes in their proper places, as in 
the old castiM. The places to be welded 
are at A, B, C. W. D. Boettlbr. 

Tire Bolt Holder—I was much in¬ 
terested in A. D. McShane’s tire bolt holder 
described in the June issue. I have one 
similar, which however, is made out of a top 
brace. I took a brace and welded a piece of 
1-inch by Vi-inch soft steel on the end, 
split and opened it up, then bent it so that 
it would fit over the felloe. I next welded a 
piece of tool steel on the other end. drew it 
down smaller than the head of a 
bolt, cross filed it to four sharp points and 



ANOTHER INGENIOUS TIRE BOLT HOLDER. 


tempered it. I have a tire bolt holder 
which I think can not be beaten. I can 
spring it onto the felloe and it^salw^s there 
when I want it. A. M. Burt. 

Weak Feet—In answer to B. W. S., 
would sav that when a horse is in any way 
weak in the foot, you must find out the weak 


part and relieve the strain on that part. A 
rubber shoe or else a shoe with heels and 
toes on is all right, as you must use a shoe 
that does not have so much surface. These 
racing plates or toe weights jar the feet too 
much, as they come down too flat on hard 
roads. Or to make it still easier on the feet, 
sharpen the heels and calks. You can use 
almost any kind of a shoe if you put heels 
and toe calks on. Scientific Horse, Mule 
and Ox Shoeiijg, as advertised by The 
American Blacksmith will tell you all 
about it. L. E. Morris. 

Interfering—In answer to Mr. John P. 
Winter’s Question in the June number, 
would say tnat it is hard to treat a horse, not 
knowing the conformation. I always build 
up the inside. If it takes six months to 
get the foot extremely high, use a common 
shoe with the toes set to the inside web, and 
do not fit any closer or shorter than the out¬ 
side. When I take the wing off the inside, 

I get off just as much from the outside, 
especially at the outside toe. I build up 
the inside with sole leather to get them ex¬ 
tra high. With chronic hitters, I make an 
extra heavy side weight bevel of the out¬ 
side from center of toe to the heel and put a 
side calk on the inside web where they hit, 
and the heavy web on the outside. I am of 
the opinion t^t this mare has a small foot 
with which she hits, which is often the case 
with a one-foot hitter. E. W. Matthews. 

Ornamental Iron Work and Power in 
the Shop—I should like to ask some brother 
to tell me of a good book of designs for scroll 
and other bent ornamental iron work. I 
have made several pieces of this kind of 
work, such as floiver stands, hat trees, etc., 
and find the work very interesting. I should 
especially like a design for andirons. 

I wish to say a wo^ for the Lambert Gas¬ 
oline EnMe made by the Lambert Gas & 
Gasoline Engine Company, Anderson, Ind. 
The engine is a three-norsepower one and I 
have had it for three years without paying 
one cent for repairs. I am also using the 
same battery that came with the engine. 
With it I run a band saw, two emery wheels, 
a hack saw and drilling machine. 

I have taken The American Black¬ 
smith since the first issue and have every 
copy to date, and they are not for sale at 
any price. M. F. Lenfest. 

A Letter of Unusual Interest—Please 
find $1.00 enclosed for which please send 
me The American Blacksmith for an¬ 
other year, as I like your paper and think 
it is a great help to the craft. The effort 
which you are making to protect the black¬ 
smiths and secure better prices receives mv 
hearty co-operation, and if we would all 
put our shoulder to the wheel and help, we 
could accomplish a great deal. I vdsti we 
could get a bill pass^, prohibiting any one 
from running a shop without a license. 

With regard to power, I would say that I 
think Mr. Scofield is wise in putting in steam 
power, as I think it is less expensive and 
less trouble than gasoline. The reason why 
I say this is because I have tried both. At 

e resent I have a two-horsepower Fairbanks 
[orse Gasoline Engine, which is about the 
best engine made and is all right, but by the 
time you take keeping them up and con¬ 
sider the leakage and evapioration of oil, I 
consider steam the cheapest. Water power 
is the best, however. 1 have water power, ( 
but our stream has been up so much this 
spring, that I put in a gasoline engine. 

Wm some brother smith please telj me . 
what power hammer is the best for general 
work? I want to put one in and would like 
to get the best. 

With regard to removing spokes from a hub, 
the easiest way I have ever found is to bore 
a hole through the center of the broken 


spoke, and drive a chisel under each half 
and then with two chisels one above and the 
other below, work them out very easily. 
Will some one please tell me about the 
Concord hub. Is it better tl»an the old- 
fashioned hub? 

I will give some of our prices: 


Horseshoeing, with steel.$1.00 

** plain. .80 

Plow pointing....35 

Plow sharpening.10 to .20 

New tires . 3.00 

Old buggy tires. 3.00 

New buggy tires. 4.00 

Stubs, each . 1.00 

Filling wheels. 3.00 and 3.50 


I hear a great deal about stub welding 
That is about as easv a job as I have. Scarf 
down and take the cleaver and cut a place or 
two in each piece, and with my welding 
compound, I never have any trouble. In¬ 
stead of striking straight down I tilt my 
hammer handle and strike, and by this 
means keep it from slipping. I will give 
my welding coniposition: 

Equal parts, English rosin, copperas, amd 
red oxide of iron, pulverized and mixedwitli 
plenty of sand and salt. W. W^ Herring. 

An Interesting Letter—I am living in 
a small town of about three hundred inhab¬ 
itants with farming country surrounding. 
There are three other shops here and com¬ 
petition is sharp. I purchased the shop 
about two and a half years ago and do 
general blacksmithing, horseshoeing and 
wagon work. The following is a partial 
list of my prices. Some of the other smiths 
have lower ones. 



VERY CONVENIENT ARRANGEMENT OF SHOP 
INTERIOR. 


4 calked shoes.$1.00 

Sharpening (4 shoes). 1.^ 

Resetting, each.10 

Toeing and setting, per set.60 

Setting tires-_..$ .30 to .50 

New buggy tires J-inch. 4.00 

New buggy tires, one inch. 4.50 

Spring wagon tires. 4.50 to 6.00 

Heavy wagon tires.8.00 

New rims, per set. 3.75 to 6.50 


We have a co-operative butter factory 
here, also a milk shipping station which 
gives me a good business rebuilding milk 
wagons. I enclose sketch of the arrange¬ 
ment of my shop, which I think ve^ handy. 
I have received many valuable hints from 
The American Blacksmith. I intend to 
build a foot power hammer, as described by 
L. VanDorin in the August, 1902, number. 
Every paper is ivorth a dollar to me or any 
other intelligent blacksmith. E.S. Potter. 
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Prices Current — Blacksmith Supplies. 

The following quotations are from dealers’ 
stock. Buffalo, xl. Y., Julr 25,1903, and are sub- 
j€K:t to change. No variations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices, except on the bolts are per hundr^ 
pounds. On bars and fiats prices are in bundle 
lots. 

Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel. 

in., rounder square; Iron, 13.10; Steel, $2.90 
S in., “ “ “ 2.70 “ 2.70 

g in., “ ** “ 2.60 “ 2.40 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

^ xl in., Iron.$2.50; SteeL.$2.40 

S xlHin., “ . 2.40; “ ....2.40 

8-16xlHin., “ .2.60: .2.30 

Norway and Swedish Iron. 

H in., round or square.. $4.90 

^in., “ “ . 4.50 

Q in., “ “ . 4.30 

^Jxl^^in...... 4.20 

Horseshoe Iron. 

For No. 1 shoe. % x H in. $8.40 

For No. 2 shoe, In. 3.00 

For No. 3shoe, in. 2.90 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 



NICHOLSON. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 


MANTJFACTUBEBS OF 


THE 




For No. 1 shoe. %xH in. $8.40 

For No. 2 shoe, In. 3.00 

For No. 3shoe, %x% in. 2.90 

For No. 4 shoe, % X ^ in.... . 2.90 

Toe Calk Steel. 

^ X ^ in. and larger.$8.50 

Spring Steel. 

^ to in.Rounds.Op.Hearth $4.00, Crucible $6.00 
lyl to 6 in. by No. 4 

gauge to ^in.Flats “ 4.00, *' 6.00 

Carriage Bolts. rNet Price per Hundred). 

H xZ tn. $0.54 %x2Hin .$6.82 

M x2Hln.58 %x3^iin.96 

S x3 in.62 %x6 in. 1.81 

5-16x2 in.65 iZxi in. 1.70 

5-16x8 in.76 Hx6 in. 2.10 

Tire Bolts (Net Price per Hundred). 

8-16 X 13>4in...„.$0.18 ^ x l^in.10.2814 

3-16x2 in.21 3x2 in.813 

3-16x 3 in.27 3 x8^in. .873 

CUMMINGS & EMERSON 

Blacksmith and Wagon Hakers' Stipplks, 

PEORIA. ILL. 


PADDOGK-HAWLEYIRONCO. 

Iron. Stool, Carriaoo and Hoavy Hardwaro, 
Trimminga and Wood Matorial. 

™= ST. LOUIS, MO. - 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for »ale advertisements f situations 
and help wantedt twenty-five cents a line. Send 
cash with order. No insertions of less than two 
lines accepted. 




FILES m RASPS 

Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 

BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven, 


It Saves Time and Material and Hence Saves Money. 

The Crescent “Eveready” Plowshare 

CAN BE Fitted to plow easily and quickly, are welded securely, point 

FINISHED AND FULLY GROUND AND POLISHED. 

We Manufacture a full line of CRESCENT 
steel Lister sharoo, Subaoiiort, Cultivator 
Landsidos, Moldboards from 

Upset Shin Solid, Crucible Genuine Center 


Crescent Forge 8 Shovel Co. 


HAVANA» 
\J. S. Ae 


EXPERT HORSESHOERS 


DEMAND THE 


rrXZVTJID.—We invite applications from those 
desiring steady employment, at good wases, as 
first class tnachinists, wood workers, black¬ 
smiths, painters and trimmers. Experi¬ 
enced men in wagon and carriage manufactur¬ 
ing. Address, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO.. South Bend, Ind. 



BE AN EXPERT BLACKSMITH—By us¬ 
ing Toy’s Colored Tool Tempering Charts, A 
and B, explaining Scientific and Plain Tempering 
to Standard in OU, Water or Tallow, showing 
true color each tool should be and tells what each 
tool will stand. These charts are same as are 
used by Woolwich Arsenal, England. 

Also new treatise on all the new steels and 
seventy-five new methods and recipes for forg¬ 
ing and welding on machine and plow work, all 
the secrets in plow making and repairing and ten 
new steel welmng compounds for differmit kinds 
of steel, also Thermite Welding fully explained, 
it welds solid in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Samples free. 

Forty years a factory steel worker. 

W. M. TOY, Sidney. 0. 


Vulcan Horse Nail 


Because It is MRROM the 
MATBR.IAL, produced In SWEDEN and 
AEWAVS to be DEPENDED UPON for 
QUAEIXY and UNIRORMITY s i s s 


The Fowler Nail Company 

Solm ftfmnufaeturerm 

SEVMOUR, COININECTICUT 
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LIGHTNING WELL MACHr^ 

ISTME STANDARD., 
ST£AMPUMPS. MR LIFTS, i-i /i 

rAcmiKjr rKiriKirc i 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
wmrrron circular 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 

AURORA.ILL.-CHICAGO.- DALLAS.TEiC 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 

^Auto-Sparker 

does awAy entirely with all startlnjj 
and runnini; batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
switch—no batteries. Can he at- 
ta hed to any engine ni'w using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFC. CO. 
33 Main St., Pendleton, Ind. 


The Rose 

Polytechnic Institute 

Terre haute, Ind. 

Devoted to all branches of Engineering Science, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil. Architecture ana Chemistry. Thorough 
theoretical inrtniction reinforced iiy practical work in laboratory, 
shop and held. Courses under direction of specialists of pnifes- 
sional and practical experience. Twenty-firit year. Said far 
catalogue. 

C. L. MEES, President. 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

TWE are now manufacturing only our new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Ends. We use only the 
▼V best tempered steel and uaking: enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably freeirom either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best oatent leather. Fillers are of hard¬ 
wood. We guarantee every Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship ana material. They will £t any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy< Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, so that they can be adjusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sises and 
Curves 
to order 
If Desired 


Give ns a TRIAL ORDER for a grots 
repeater. 






r IE fine gradation in 
of any vibration 
paired shaft. 


I in weight precludes the possibility 
that would tend to weaken the re- 


- ^ 


This is a sure 


^Manufaerd only by NEVERBREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO.. LTD., Battle Creek, Mich.) 


GEARS COMPLETE, 


IN THE WHITE. 
READY TO PAINT 


FOR LIGHT AND HEAVY 

Delivery kasons 

ALSO FOR 

lee. Brewery and 
Wagons 

E SELLE 
GEAR CO., 


SOUTH HIGH ST. 

AKRON,OHIO. 


In writing for prices givt full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what is wanted, so 
as to enable us to make 
prompt quotations. 



21 “BUSH” 

WITH 4-IN. TIRE STEEL WHEZLS 


We make any size wheels to fit any skein. 

WRITE TO BUSH, 

QUINCY, ILL. 

(HXIITIOR THIS PAPER.) 


THE GEM EVA 

’^Handy Farm Wa^ott^^ 

THB BEST MBTAL WHEEL WAGON MADE. 



Pressed steel wheels,any height and width tire, interchange¬ 
able liul>s. Gears of sele.ted stock, thoroughly ironed. .Made 
ill several styles. 

WH AKK ESTABLISHING ONE AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars to 


Geneva Mela! Wheel Co, 

GENEVA, OHIO 


“R. Nushet’s Special Steel” 

Ghe Original Air^Hardenin^ Sleet 

•nd STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLE In general exoellenoe. 

Thirty Years' Experience in Enfineering Works In all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 

YET MANUEACTVRED 

Uniformity of Quality In Every Bar. A Great Saving In Steel. Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet's Special Steel into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


Mwhef^ HIGH-STEET> Steel. 

If a fast-cutting steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
work than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
“Cracking" so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 


The ** R. Muihet’i ” Steele C A MIICI AQRAPN SL T A Ylorks. 

are manufastured only by dAlflUCL UdDUnil CC \^Uf Sheffield, England. 


So/e Represeatativas la the United States, Canada aad Mexico t 

B. M. JOMES tSL CO. 

IS 9 DcvMUliIre St., BOSTON. 143 lIlKfty St. NEW YMUt 
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TiPE SMRIWKCP 


A New Principle 

and a right principle is used in 

ERIE TORSION SPRINGS 

The only pole spring that will really support 
the pole. 

FITS ANY STANDARD WAGON 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


We make Seat Springs and Bolster Springs on the 
same principle. Seat Springs adjustable 
to fit any wagon. 


PRICES RIGHT. SEND FOR LIST. 


Erie Torsion Spring Co. 

BRIB, PA. 


EXTENSION 
AXLE NUTS 

Take up all wear and slack. 
Make worn bugoy run like new. 
Simple adjustment. 
Profitable for blacksmith. 

PONTIAC HARDWARE 
SPECIALTY Co. 

BOX 102, PONTIAC, MICH. 


Are Your «$pare Moments 

M A the man who knows the moat about 

V^CC\ll)l.wCt • hla trade that reaohoa the top first. Maybe 

those books can tell you something. ) ) ) 

MODERN BLACKSMITHING, RATIONAL HORSESHOEING AND WAGON MAKING. 

By J. Q. HOLMSTROM. 

W ITH roles, tables and recipes nsefnl to Blacksmiths, Wagon Makers, Horseshoers, Farmers, Liverymen, Well 
Drillers and Machinists. Cloth Bound. Fully lUnstrated. PricB $1.00.' 

PRACTICAL CARRIAGE AND WAGON PAINTING. 

By hd. C. HILI^IOK. 

A TREATISE on the painting of Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, with fall and explicit directions for executing all 
kinds of work, with many tested recipes and formnlas. New edition jnst out; greatly enlarged and improved. 

Price $1.00. .profuscly ill ustrated and bound in silk liswawy cloth. 

THE HANDY SHOP BOOK. 

A COMPILATION of live articles, copiously illustrated. Dealing with tracks, drawings, drafts, scrolls, wheels, springs, 
axles, painting and trimming. Price $1.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HORSESHOEING. 

By A. l^UNQWIXZ. 

A very complete treatise on the anatomy of the horse. Treatment of defective hoofs, how to shoe horses that 
forge and interfere, etc. Eighth edition. Over one hundred illustrations. Handsomely bound. Price $2.00. 

HARDENING, TEMPERING, ANNEALING AND FORGING OF STEEL. 

By JOS»F>H V. WOODWORTH. 

A new work treating clearly and concisely of Modem Process for Heating, Ajinealing, ForgiM, Weldii^, Hard¬ 
ening and Tempering Steel. The uses and treatment of leading brands of steel explained. 'F^aU, of kh^ and 
practical points. Price $2*50. Fully Illustrated and neatly bound In cloth. 


JUST OUT. A new and practical work on the hardening, tempering and annealing of steel. A book of plainly demon- 
•J strated facts, a daily counsellor. Price* $2.50. Over 150 illustrations and beautifully bound in cloth. 

ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID. . 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY, DRAWER 974 BuffolOf W. Y. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL WORKER. 


Don’t be a 
“ Clam” 

For Clams move 

Our larg^e and growing business is 
PROOF POSITIVE that we are selling 

TKe Best Goods 

roR. 

Tl\e Least Monex 

Our best adrertisements are our 
many satisfied customers. 

Be on tKe Move 

and send for the 

RED BOOK 

COMPLETE NET PRICE CATALOGUE 
of Iron, Steel, Carriage and Wagon 
Material. We manufacture Buggy 
. . Tops, Cushions, Etc. . . 

Ft. Wayne iron Store Co. 

1403 to 1409 CALHOUN STREET, 
FT. WAYNE, INDIANA. 


Gasoline Engines 


We build them, small sises, horuontal pat¬ 
terns, new designs, four cycle, hit and miss 
governor. Speed easily changed while engine 
is running. Hammer-break electric igniter, 
only makes cont^t when governor calls for 
more power. Highest economy both in fuel 
and battery power. Perfection inlet valve 
lock. Full rated power guaranteed. Parts 
made in duplicate. Prices right. Write us. 
We also continue to build Portable Forges 
and Foot Power Grinding Machines. 


WRITE FOR Df^CRlPTlVt 
^ - O^CULARS 

MWtYBURN CO 

ROCKFORD. ILL. USA. 


'-s FOR 

progressive: 

BLACKSMITHS 


CHAPMAN FORGE AND 
ENGINE FACTORY, 

Box A-364, MARCELLUS, MICH 


IDEAL 


will come to an end 


Your Hack Saw Troubles 


brand. 

Send for our free booklet with liiuts on the 
use of the hack saw. 

West Haven Manufacturing Co., 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE BEST IS NONE TOO 

lniIfl“6A5ANDry| 

IMIKgasolineLH 


A iB I < I y } FOR 

MODEL //cATALOfi 

OF I AND 

PERFECTION PRICES 

Th£ Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON ST-CHICAGO. 


Before an advertisement Is accepted for this Journal, careful inquiry is trade coftcera- 
InkT the standine of tl>e housq sienin?it. Our rcatlers arc our friends and their interests 
4 "L ‘ C"" ***TM we will make good to subscribers 

We must be notified within a menthol the transaction giving rise to 
dth the settlement of petty misunderstandings between subscribers 


HONEST DEALINGS. .^___ 

will be protected. As a constant example of our goo<l faith in AMERICAN BLACKSMITH advertisers 
loss sustained from any who prove to be deliberate swindlers. W- —— b. .,.,.*-,1 
complaint. This does not mean that we wiU concern ourselves 
and advertisers nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 


In Rebuilt Second-hand 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
Good as New 

Also Now Gas and Gasoline Engines 
GET MY PRICg:S 

J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

216 LAKE STREET • • CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARGAINS 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 


REGAL S|-«on.r|.nji^^^ 

How About It 7 Are you in¬ 
terested in saving dimes and 
backache every day of the 
week? We have for years made 
a specialty of 1^ H P. to 4 H. P. 
Engines. About the size you need 
for shop. They are high g^de and 
guaranteed. Write for catalogue 
^*12.’* Regal Gasoline Endne C«/ 
Coldwater, Michigan 


You can start and run our en- 
L gines for they are the simplest 
*1 and eas.est to understand 
4 Safe, reliable and fully guar- 

1 an teed. We will save you money 

• on a gas engine. Catalogue f ree. 

Canfield Engine Works 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


'OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex¬ 
pense and your blacksmith shop 
And Gasoline complete without one. 

ENGINES It can be started in a moment, 
requires no attention after start- 

n lng and will not affect your insur¬ 
ance. 


$ NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE Is what we claim for our 

‘ gas and gasoline ENGINES. 

k These Engines are the result of twenty years' practical 

E experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera- 

duality of workmanship. 

CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

n'FRANKM. WATKINSMFG, CO. 


Our 33^ Vertical Straight Lina 
Engine will be furnished complete, 
equipped for gfw or gasoline, includ¬ 
ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
and fully guaranteed. 


piping, 

$115 Cash, or $145 on Time. 

LAZIER GAS EN6INE CO. 

586-593 CLLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO. N. Y.. U.8.A. 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE WITHOUT POWER. 
No Power so ^ 

HANDY 

GASOLINE 

ENGINE, 

Let us send you 
our catalogue and »i;| 
quote prices. Our ff I iW 

Specialty 1H.2>^ and 

4 H-P. State your , yy 

power needs, you 

gij^ full d^rip^n. 

exchanges. 

BATES A EDMONDS MOTOR CO., • Lansing, Mich. 


IS A FEATURE 
OF OUR ENGINES. 

Anyone can start 
and run them. 

Superior Construction. 

High Grade 


SIMPLICITY 


Gas Engines 


Rumsey-Wllllams Co., st.joiiasviiie, n. r. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Gas and Gasoline Engines 

V /2 to 54 HP. 


ICAL ENGINES Use in Blacksmith Shops. 

Buiit in 1 }4. 2H and 5 HP. Sizes. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE BL 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


CHICAGO, ILL 


SPECIAL catalogue BL is full of interesting 

—^— formation about gas and gasoline engines, 
smith and wagon-builder should have one. Cheerfully sent i 
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FOR S4LB—10X IS nOUflLR CTLIN- 
DEB OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE. Latest 
improvements, tank, piping and all attach- 
ments. First-class running ctmdition. At 
less than half cost. Large stock second¬ 
hand laundry machinery, all guaranteed. 
Send for full list. 

PARADOX MACHINERY CO., 

181 E. Division St., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLUMBUS 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits. Shafting, 
Mangers, Pulleys, Belling and tmery Stands. 

WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 


There are GOOD SOLID REASONS why onr 

MIAMI GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINE 

has earned its fine reputation. 

All its parts are built to perform their functions properly 
and to keep on doing so without wearing out. 

Miami Engines, Horizontal, 6 to 05 H.P., 12 Sizes. 
Woodpecker Engines, Horizontal, 2^ H.P., Special. 

THE MIDDLETOWN MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio. 

Write for CaUilugue and nearest Agent. 


Lennox Machine Coi 


Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
and Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 


COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY Prices and Catalogue^ free on application.^ LEINNOX MACHINE COMPANY 



Catalogue 

33 

Stating 

Horse 

Power 

You 

Need. 


for 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


HARTIC STANDARD CAS ENGINE CO. 

14 Commercial Street, Newark, N, J. 


The Rfany Purpose Power 

On account of its compactnesai simplicity and adapt* 
ability to so many purposes, the 

Webster 

Vertical Gasoline Engine 

is indispensable to repair shops, smiths and other ar¬ 
tisans. Scjf-contained and complete as shown in cut. 
Easily carried by hand to any work to be done. De¬ 
velops 3 full horse power at a cost of 3 cents per 
Hour. Handiest, safest, most durable little power made, 
with no end to its uses. Handsome large card, printed 
. - . in colors, showing this engine at work in shop, sent free 

on application. Write for price and catalogue fully illustrating this engine. 

WEBSTER M’F’Q CO., 2013 WEST 1BTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wiff A ivRC/klinA FniiinAc 


It Fools the Mules 


Perfect 
Satisfaction 
and Insur¬ 
ance Against 
Accidents 


Witte Engines have been made by us for 14 years. That they are 
perfect is certain or we could not sell them today. Every improve¬ 
ment known to the trade is embodied in these engines and they are 
also reliable, economical and durable. Our works are equipped with 
all the best labor-saving machinery. Capacity, 1200 engines per year 
built in several types and 

Sold at One Profit from Maker to User. 

Seed for Catalogue J. Free. Full of Information 
for the Gaa Engine Uaer. 

Witte Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 

WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 4fy South Canal Street 

512 W STH 8T. , 

KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO, ILLr* 


is what you secure 
when you buy a 


MARTIN HORSE¬ 
SHOEING RACK 


The Original Patented 'RacK- 
A.'Ooid Imitation.! and Infringements. 


Read what Louis Martin, Wooddale, III., writes: 

“You say that you will take rack back if it don’t give satisfac¬ 
tion. There is notning about your taking rack l)ack. It is all right. 
I had a mean westernliorse in the rack and there was a big crowd 
around when I roped him up. When I had him hitched in the rack 
as shown in the cut, I shod him easily, and there is no animal in the 
world that can’t be shod in the rack. Here is the check for the rack 
and my thanks for waiting. I wanted to give the rack a trial before 
paying for it. If I order one again I will send the check with order.” 

Note We have since sold Mr. Martin another rack for a neigh¬ 
boring blacksmith. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 

MARTIN HORSE RACK CO., 
Sidney, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio, 
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LATHES 


Foot and 
Power 


Are used extensively by 
repair shops, tool-makers, | 
gun-smiths, expeiimenUl 
and model makers, etc. 

Built for durable and fine 
accurate service, contain* 
ing throughout the highest 
type of modem construc¬ 
tion. 

9 to 13*lnch Swing. 
Send for Catalog “B.” 


FOOT 

and 

HAND 

POWER 


LS.STARRETT CO., 


sATHOL.MASS. 

\ .M 


Z f*«t lan«. %. Inch** wide, folding In middle. Med* of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


'BLACKSMITHS 

1 - ■- Rule hist 

what they need. We send it i>ost. 
paid for 50 cents. V V V 

Catalogue of Flao Tads Free, 

The L. S. STARRETT CO. 

ATHOL, MASS.. U. S. A. 


Leather 

Aprons 

Sold by all Jobbers 
in the united fltatee 
and Canada. . . . 

Miniature “Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made.mailed upon 
application. 


Sole Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 

712 North 4th St. 

0T. LOUIS, MO.,n.B.A 


“TRINITY TRUE” 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 


PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUTTING. 


NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
BEST STEEL FOR HOT WORK. 


WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


AIR CUSHION HORSE^OE 

THE MOST COMPLETE 


PADS 


PADS 


SEC THAT CUSHION? 

It Alls with air at each atep. 

That’s what breaks concussion. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
That's what cures lameness. 


Air Cushion, Banner. 

Acme. Giant. Ideal. 

A* Ce Road, and Racing. 

CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Write for Illustrated 

Booklet M. _ 

Revere Rubber Company 

MANUFACTURERS BOSTON, MASS. 


Kalamazoo 

Carriages 


are made from the 
best selected ma¬ 
terials, in the most wo A- 
man-Hke manner, and 
every one is warranted 
for two years . . . 


p . 

Leather\ 

Aprons\ 

. ► 

; For the Jobbing Trade. ^ 

y 

t 


j Sa-mples of Lea.ther Ocnd ^ 
] prices on a.pplication ^ 

^ - __ ^ ^ 

1Hull Bros. Co. | 

j "Danbury, Conn. [ 


quR proposition to 
dealers and repair¬ 
men is particularly at¬ 
tractive . 

NEW STYLES 
NOW READY 


Kalamazoo Wagon Company 

KALAMAZOO. MICH. 


THE SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 

274 WATER ST., SENECA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Wood Working Machinery 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

Wagon builders, carpen¬ 
ters and wood* 
workers generally 
can successfully com* 
pete with large shops ^ 
by using our labor-saving 
machiner)-. 

Machines sent on trial. | 
Send for Catalog “A.” i 
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**CaLn't Do Without It*’ says the bloLcksmith with ql 

Sears Blacksmittiing Device 

Combined PunoK and Shear and Round Iron Cutter 


T he Sears 
Blacksmith- 
Ing Device, 
cut of which we 
present, is the 
most convenient 
tool in use. In 
using it the oper¬ 
ator stands in 
front of the de¬ 
vice, and can with 
ease handle the 
machinewithone 
hand, leaving the 
other free to hold 
his work, giving 
him a full view 
of the work as it 
is done. This is a 
very commend¬ 
able feature, es¬ 
pecially in such 
work as trimming 
plow points, etc. 
This tool weighs 250 lbs.,and is mounted on heavy stand, 
covering 1x3 feet floor space. 

It will punch a ^-in. hole through JjJ-in. iron. ?^-in. hole 
through l^-in. iron, and is provided with the following sizes of 
punches:—X, , and these punches are furnished 

with each machine. It will cut 3x^,4xjjg, 5x^ in. cold iron and 
will cut plow steel. It will cut any size bolt or W up to ^~in. 

With each machine is furnished all the punches, dies and 
tools necessary for the work and each one is guaranteed. | 

For Sale by blU Jobbers Send for Catalogue 

GEORGE SEARS <0. CO., 


SAVE MONEY 

Our Het Price CatalfMrne f^ee 
to thoae in the trade, will show you 
how to do it. We are prepared to liir* 
niah new carriage wheels with rubber 
tires on them, or can rubber tire your 
old wheels. Bee page 182. 

WE MAKE 

Wood Hub 
WHEELS 

For Express and lumber wagons 
and they are 

GOOD ONES TOO. 

Bend us a memorandum of the 
number sets you want, give sire 
spoke, aise hub, width of felloe, and 
height, and we will quote you price. 
If wanted with tire on them, give 
thickness of tire. 

CR.AY BROTHERS. CLEVELAND. OHIO. 


iSaves Fi^urin^... 

We have a book which yon will find a time saver in 
yonr shop. Yon will not have to stop to figure out 
this or tliat dimension on a piece oi work. Just 
refer to. 

Foden*s MecHanical Tables 

This book gives Circumferences of Circles by eighth inches up 
to twenty feet, weight of Rectangular Iron. Round and 
Square Bar Iron, Anfde snd Sheet Iron, and other miscellan- 
eouatables. CLOTH BOUND. PRICE, 60 CENTS. 
Sent to any part of the world postage prepaid. 

American Blacksmith Company, eorS n^. 




BUFFALO STATIONARY FORGES 

Types and Sizes for All Requirements 



SIXTY TYPES 

AND SIZES OF 

^ Buffalo Portable 
Forges 

No. 7 Bench Forge 

Complete lines of Punches, Shears, 
Bar Cutlers, Tire 
Benders, Tire ilp~ 
setters, hand 
Blowers, 
Power and 
Hand Drills 



All Buffalo Tools and 
Forges give the same 
. . satisfaction . . 


FIFTY-EIGHT TYPES A ISO 
SIZES or STATION 
ARY AND 
DOWN-DRAFT 
FORGES 


Write for 

Latest Catalogue 

^ Just Out 



Old Reliable Blacksmith Forge No. 0. 


No. 26 BItcktmith Oirt-door Forgo 


OUR GUARANTEE. The guarantee of the Buffalo Forge 
Company has always been: If any forge or blower is not 
as represented and perfectly satisfactory return AT OUR 
EXPENSE. That is why they have always been recognized 
■ as the standard of the world. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

-BVPPALO, N. Y.- 



No. 03 D Stationary Forge 
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Weber Engines operate on one-tenth of one gallon of gasoline per horsepower per hour. 


Cvery Engine Sold Is an Advertisement. 


Every User of WEBER Is an Endorser* 


COFFETBCRO, Mo., April 10 1908. 

Gentlemen I have a 2^5 horj^epower Weber Gasoline Engine, and it is a dandy. I run a 12 in. x 2^ in. emery wheel, a 12 
in. pobshing wheel for polishing plow shares and other work, a grindstone, a table for 14 in. rip and cut-oli saws, a shaper 
which carries a 5 in. cutter head, a jig saw, a spoke tenoning and felloe boring machine combined, a No. 2 Bailey power drill, 
and I have ^list put in a power blower for four fires. This little engine will run all of these machines at once, except the 
shaper, which takes more power. It will run it and any other one of the machines. I also have a wood turning lathe. The 
engine takes off much of the hard work attached to our trade. 1 doubt if there Ls any better engine made for power than 
the Weber. It is safe and simple. B. Q. MOONEY. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Gomoany 


POST office: box v 1114 ^ 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Digitized by 


Google 


We 

Guarantee 


all WEBER engines to be of 
the very best material and 
workmanship, and agree to 
replace any defective part, 
F. O. B., our own works, with¬ 
out cost for two years. We 
guarantee fnel consumption 
and interchangeability of 
parts. 

All sizes ' 
built 
up to 
300 

H or sepo wer 


Our nineteen years of experi¬ 
ence goes w^th each 
“ Weber.” 


Our New 
Catalogue 


Just out—gives much inter¬ 
esting information. Over one 
hundred endorsements of the 
WEBER from blacksmiths 
and others. 


Every 

BlacKsmitb 

and 

Wagon 

Builder 

should 

Have 

it. 


FRKE-Send Foetal for It. 


5 n. P. Webers 


are being bought by blacksmiths all over the 
country. Just the engine for those who need 
more power than 2)4 horsepower. Have elec¬ 
tric and tube igniters, gasoline pump, under¬ 
ground tank and latest improvements. Each 
engine critically tested and guaranteed perfect. 
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THE MIETZ & WEISS 


Gas and Kerosene Engine 



ADOrrKO BY UNITCO STATCS AND 
POBKION OOVCBNMCNTS. 

Highest Award for Direct Coupled 
Kerosene Engnne and Dynamo, 
Paris HxposiUon, 1900. Gold 
Medal. Pan-Amerxan Exposition. 
1901. Cold Medal. Ctuirleston. 
S. C., Exposition. 1903. 

Burnt Kerosene Chetper 
and Safer than Gasoline. 
Automatic, Simple, Reliable. 
For Pumping, Electric Light¬ 
ing, Charaing Storage 
Batteries and all Other 
Power Purposes. . . 

Direct Coupled or Belted Dynamo 
Sixes from i to 60 H. P. 

128-138 Mott Street, New York. 
• * BKNoron cataloouc. 


The Uttle Giant 



GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 

2 H. P. Vertical. 4 H. P. Horizontal. Either tube 
Igniter or electric iniiter. Shipped mounted on 
akids as shown in cut. Also equipped with pump¬ 
ing attachments. Write for booklet describing fUll 
line New Era Gas Engines fh>m 4 to 80 H. P. 

THB NBW BRA IRON WORKS COm 
No. 63 Dale Aveoao, DAYTON, O. 


Trade Li terature a nd Notes. 

The Mansion House, situated at the 
corner of Main and Exchange Streets, 
Buffalo, inform us that they are well 
equipped to take care of all blacksmiths 
and others visiting the city at the time of 
the coming convention of blacksmiths. 
The hotel is most conveniently situated, 
being only two minutes’ w'alk from the 
station. 

We have received four new circulars from 
Bertsch <fe Co., Cambridge City, Indiana, 
cataloguing their rolls, punches and shears 
with numerous illustrations of the same. 

The Webster Horizontal and the Webster 
Vertical engines for gas or gasoline, are the 
subjects of two separate booklets of recent 
iasue. Both are of n^at design. On page 
16 of Catalogue J is mentioned a list 
of “side lines” that may be opened by 
a blacksmith possessing an engine. These 
catalogues may be had of the Webster 
Manufacturing Co., 1075-1097 West Fif¬ 
teenth Street, Chicago. 


Do You Want 

A nice gold fountain pen, one that is meant 
for service ? 

Send us the names of two new subscribers 
with 11.00 for each one—and we will send you 
a good fountain pen. Include your name as 
one if not already a subscriber. 

Awerlcan BIscksnitli CeniNiny . 

P. 0. Drtwtr 974 BUFFALO. N. Y. 


Bolster Springs 

ALSO WAGON SCAT, 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 



Sold by leading Jobbers, or write us 


HARVEY SPRING CO. 

RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 




“LAMBERT” 

GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Stationary and Portables, from 

1 to70horse-power. Over6,000in 
nse. Twelve years on the market. 

TILIBD AND TR-VB. 

They are sure runners and ne 
trouble We have prices that 
are right. Write for our Free 
Catalogue and Prices. 

D. Lambert Gas and 
Gasoline Engine Co. 

ANDERSON, IND. 


Hand Forged Butcher Knives 


Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
each or $t,S0 a doien* All nizes from b-inch to 8*inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warranted. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 
Handleeallrea^ to put on, owe cent escA._ ^ • . • *. 

Hand Forged Razors, ready to use, 40c. each; Pocket Knife Handles, in great variety, lOo. 

Try a sample. Hundreds of ’Smiths are using these blades and make money and 
Mends selling them. Liberal discount In quantities. Address . 

WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, - NUNDA, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


BlacksmitKs Wanted 

To represent and introduce The American Blacksmith in every city and 
county in the United States. Liberal returns for slight efforts 

Send postal for i)articulars. Let us tell you how we help our agents 
Do you want to represent us? Address 

American BlacksmitK Company 

IP. O. Box, 974, BuffoLlo, N. Y- 


The Keystone Forging Company, North¬ 
umberland, Pa., have sent us their cata¬ 
logue of 180 pages. Fifth wheels are their 
specialty, and the number and variety of 
these herein catalogued are surprising. 

The Frank M. Watkins Mfg^Co., Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, sent us their 28-page catalogue, 
with engravings and descriptions of their 
gas and g^line engines ana special pump¬ 
ing machinery. This catalogue is a neat 
and attractive one. 

Prentiss Vise* Company, 44 Barclay 
Street, New York, U. S. A., have just sent 
us their “Catalogue X,” showing the wide 
range of vises they manufacture. Inter¬ 
esting descriptions and illustrations with 
complete price lists make this folder a very 
useful one to the buyer. 

Prof. J. D. Fitzgerald, of 4923 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill., sends us a 
table of recipes for treating corns, thrush, 
nail wounds, shoe boils, old sores, bums 
and scratches by the use of his “Sure Cure.” 
Full details may be obtained on application 
to him. 

The Byrne Patent Five-Bolt Wrench and 
Clamp, manufactured by Byrne & Ziegano, 
Sharon, Wis., whose advertisement ^pears 
on page XXIII of the American Black¬ 
smith, is the best designed for taking off 
and replacing nuts on tire-bolts. They are 
sold by all leading jobbing .houses in the 
United States, also oy the manufacturers. 

Two neat little folders from the Lennox 
Machine Company, Marshalltown, la., 
describe the Lennox Gasoline Engines. 

The Nicholson File Company of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., sent us their neat little cata¬ 
logue of 58 pages and circulars describing 
their 3,000 varieties of files and tool special 
ties. 

Another engine book has arrived from 
the Hartig Gas Engine Co., 14 Commercial 
Street, Newark, N. J. It contains 23 pages 
with illustrations of the Hartig engines and 
the “Dandy Ice Breakers,” luso manufac¬ 
tured by the firm. ' A large number of 
testimonials are added which serv^e to voice 
the opinions of users of these engines and 
machines. 

The Sideweight Horseshoe Co., Hartford, 
Conn., are calhng special attention to their 
“Boss” Toe Weight and “Hartford” 
Sideweight Shoes, which are especially 
valuable in shoeing for irregularities of gait, 
and which are claimed to cost less in money 
and labor than a hand-made shoe. They are 
made in four sizes and three weights, and 
a sample pair wdll be mailed to any one, 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. 

The Geo. E. Watson Company, of 108 
Lake Street, Chicago, III., are issuing 
special price lists of carriage and sign 
painters^ supplies which are of especial 
value to any one having to do with painting 
of vehicles, and are also offering to send 
without charge sample book of coach colors, 
and sample of steel wool, which they are 
handling. See their advertisement on page 
XII. 


The Pontiac Hardware Specialty Com¬ 
pany. Box 102, Pontiac, Mien., are placing 
upon the market a veiy ingenious device 
termed an Extension Axle Nut, w'hich takes 
up the wear and slack from any buggy. 
Tiiese axle nuts are to prevent the wobbling 
of wheels when the bearings begin to wear, 
and save the expense of putting in new 
boxes. Special inducemente are offered to 
agents and to blacksmiths to recommend 
and push these axle nuts. 
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METAL SHINGLE ROOFING 


Hausauer, Son & Jones 

PRINTERS, ENGRAVERS 


■ jS TTWwwi With Montroes Telescope 
TfiVffi is the best roof- 

111 ill] in the world for house 

1 1II111 nr Dam. af^Storm proof. 
||iJJII Basily applied. Catalof^e, 
Prices and Testimonials 
mmmUB free for the asking. 

Montross M«Uil Shingle Co., Camda, l.I. 


BOOKMAKERS 


fiJick.irearfd 
^UUa screwcuttlnf 
footorpcmer 

LATHES, made in Urge 
lots with special tooiic 
swing ten Inches orer 
bed. Our ten years of 
manu^turing small 
lathes enables us to 
make a low price on a 
high grade tool. Write 
for guarantee, circulars 
and discour.L 

Carroll A Jamieson 
Machine Co. 

OATAVU, - - - OHIO. 


“ The Australasian Coachbuilder 
A Wheelwright.” 

A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongst Coachbuilders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


Complete Equipment for the produc¬ 
tion of Machinery Catalogues, Stock 
Farm Catalogues, College Annuals, 
also Catalogues In Foreign Languages, 
promptly, accurately and tastefully. 


Plow Lay Welding Machine 

and Levelini: Block Combined 


Not the CHEAPEST but the BEST 


Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOP «& CO 

fS 6 Markkt Strkkt, 
Sydney, Australia. 


An invention to pro¬ 
vide a novel, simple, 
efficient and economi¬ 
cal method of welding 
and shaping all kinds 
of plowshares. 

Indispensable to 
every Blacksmith. 

Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

If not satisfactory, 
money refunded. 

Send for Illustrated 
circular and prices. 
It tells the rest. 


Copy your Letters on the New 


make* spoke pulling an easy task, a pleasure even. Absolutely 
guaranteed in every respecL 

WHY NOT write for prices f It costs but a penny, and may save 
you much time, labor and money. 


G. S. STROM, Whiterock, Minn 


J. G. MELVIN, Martinsville, III. 


Copies made Instantly on loose-sheet tissue# 
Shipped on triaL Price, $20.00. 

The Pe Im Machine Company, 

MUNCIE, IND. 


**A11 the Periodicals in One.*' 

An Illustrated weekly magazine with 
interesting information adequately 
covering all the chief subjects of hu¬ 
man interest, as selected, translated, 
and digested from the world’s 
choicest periodical literature. 


TO^ 
Wa40N ITox 


THEN YOU ARE INTERESTED In the FOLDING WAGON-BOX. 

Built in separable parts which firmly and tightly interlock, making a simple, 
practical, strong and durable farm wagon bed which a boy can handle—pnt 
it on or off the nmniug gear—easily and quickly, any place. Easily and 
compactly stored in very small space when not in nse. Its simplicity and 
convenience ai^peal to all classes of farmers. (See description in February 
American Blacksmith. ) : : : : : 

With the siiecial irons any wagon maker can build this knock-down box, 
right in his own shop, easily, quickly and cheaply, with the same wood-work 
as is used in the old-style box, of any pattern or dimensions to suit the trade. 

PRICE OF IRONS $1.75 PER SET; $10 PER HALF DOZ.SETS. FREIGHT PREPAID ON DOZ. SET ORDERS. 


THE 

LITERARY 

DIGEST 


$3.00 bl YeeLr. Single Copies, lOo. 


FUNK & WACNALLS CO 
New York, 


FOLDING WAGON BOX COi 


Haverhill, 0 



C 





[r4 

Irlm 


mx. 

T 1 
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C. C. Bradley ^ Son 

SYRACUSE. N.Y. 


LEATHER 

PACKING 


1 i<‘BRADlEr 

iiUFTOHiniHG 


The cut shows the new style Bradley Ball- 
Bearing Shaft Coupling with Step 
Shank Extension. 


No. 82—For axles % to 1 inch 
No. 92—For axles 1 to VA inch 


These Couplings are made en¬ 
tirely of STEEL, have been 
thoroughly tested, are warranted 
in every particular, and have the 
well-known BRADLEY quality. 
Orders can be filled same day 
received. We solicit your favors. 


BALL-BEARING 


BEST TIRE-BOLT WRENCH AND CLAMP 

IN TME WORUrD 

Highest Recommendations from Users 
and Sellers—Inquire of Either ^ ^ ^ 


Machine can lae used to best advantage by laying wheel flat on horses 
or barrel, and follow as fast as nut is removed, without moving wheel. 


Byrnefi 

Ratent 

Xlre-Bolt 

Wrench 

and 

damp 

PRICE $3.00 
We Pay Freight 

Manufactured by 

Byrnes &Ziegaiis 

SHARON, WIS. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS AND 
BLACKSMITH SUPPLY HOUSES ^ ^ 9 


If your supply house does not sell them, send 
direct to the manufacturers. Cash with order. 


EVOV m NUT lUUniD 


THE mmiEVE rowi nun 


n^HESE hammers are built in two sizes and they meet all the 
1 requirements of the blacksmith and wagon maker and are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction for plow workf general 
repairing and heavy forging. The work can be done more 
rapidly and much better than by hand and the hammer will 
pay for itself in one season, 

For Prices and Full TME MA,^VKEYE TAMA, 
Description address Mctnufacturlnfi: Oo. IOWA 
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HAY-BUDDEN 


Solid 

Wrou^Kt 


ANVILS 


THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 


HIGHEST AWARD 


OMAHA. 1898 


PAN-AMERICAN. 1901 


Every genuine **HAy-8ud- 
den ^ Anvil Is made of tKe 
best Amertcmm Wromgkt trom 
and faced with best Crucible 
CuMt Steel, Every genuine 
Hay.Budden ** Anvil Is 
made by the latest Improved 
methods. 



WARRANTED 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
W.S.A 




PATTERN S-Regular 
Blacksmith* Farriers'* Far¬ 
riers* Clip Horn* Plow 
Makers*. Dcmble Horn. Saw 
Makers*. Instrument Mak¬ 
ers*. Chain and Axe Makers** 
Etc*. Etc.* Etc. Send for lie 
Bcrlptive Circular. ^ ^ 


WEIGHTS PNOM 10 TO too LBS. 


Expsrience has proved their worth and demonstrated that Hay-Budden ** 
Anvils are Superior In Quality* Form and Finish to any on the Market* 

OVER 80.000 IN USE 


HAY-BUDDfN NANIIFACTURIN6 CO. 


254-278 NORTH HENRY STREET. 


BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
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^T^HIS rq>resents our Power Hydraulic Tire Setter, which we make in various sizes suitable for 
^ handling; tires from 9 inches wide down to % inch* Used in nearly all European countries, 
India, South Africa and other remote points, and by hundreds of the best known manufacturers and 
repairers in the United States, Canada and Mexico* 


The Besty Strongest, Most Burable and 
Quickest Tire Setter ever put on the 
Market. IN USE TWELVE YEARS 


^T^HIS cut shows our Hand ^Hydraulic Junior^ Tire Setter, desig;ned for use by manufacturers and 
repairers who have no power or cannot afford to put in one of our larg;c machines. Not 

so heavy as the power machine, but embodies many of its principles, 
and worth many times its cost where there is work for it to do. 
Encircles the wheel and tire, distributing the compression around 
circumference—the only proper way to set a tire cold. The founder 
of our Company invented, patented and manufactured edge-grip 
machines when the "West^ Tire Setters were the only ones on 
the market, and if the principle had proved right we should 
still be making that kind—but we are not, we have something 
better. Write us and we will tell you more about 


CAUTION. Iissin 

against the National Machine Co. of Keokuk, 
Iowa, we take this means of reminding the 
trade that users of infringing machines are 
equally liable with the manufacturers : : : 


The West Tire Setter Co. 

HPCHESTER, N. K 
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ROYAL 

WESTERN CHIEF 


ROYAL 

(Western Chief) 

FORGE 


INo. 100 


Hearth. 33^x46 Inches. 
Fan, 12 inches. 

Height, 30 inches. 

Weight. 275 pounds. 
Length over all, 54 inches. 


p^eliable 
Qur Choice 

You*" ^holcej 

America’s Choice 
j^eads Them ^1 


ROYAL FIRE POI 


SIMPLXSTi B—■ Ika CM* 
MiuM atsad (t p*m aal7) i* kbast *11 
Umm I* of It 

BEST: Bm*m* aadtof tb* bMl a*. 
Mnal. br Uw bMt wotba — *a4 bMt 


^ SOPBBOR POINTS. 

Ko Ball*. M aaiehM, ao lUdMC* 

tb* bloMT CM* Mrtito a* am Ito brntimf, prait- 
nag aoa* of obm to pout 4owa « *«i or up. m 
a*7 b* daand . ■ ** n a» ooj aagl* ot Wow pipa. 
thwafey anag om Wbow aad 10 pw waC. of Waal 
fotta; bMidM TklaabU ton ooeaplad by acbar 
blown 

Tlw eraak tan* (orwardi or bachwara. at aaiu 
tb* oparator. 

Tb* gaan art PboMMr BMaaaaag Siaal. catoa 
Ui* aoM aeiaattSo pnadpla; Uwy ata fUi. aaO 
straight cut (DO tpual or worn gaart); wWch 
cnbtaad with Staal Sbafta aad OoatpoWtiaa Bmt* 
lag! aada aad mwbl t d pwftcUy. raa aoWWaai^ 
aad aaba* thia lb* baw Wowar ta tb* world. 

Tb* Ooar Cte la oil tight Md dMi prootparaia- 
bag goat* to raa la a bath af otL 

Tba BlMt la aary poworfal. aad aa poWtlaa aad 
ataady aa a powor b towa i . aad lab** In labor to 
opatat* lhaa otbn Tb* afWr Waal a airo^ aad 
*^111 „ »i*nag. 

Oolaaa 

Iroa 

BaaaghoaaWtd. 


Tbaroniitakaa 

I* laaa thaa aa/ 


It /V the btf^y 
u^m thev are 


built that 
plea 4 :e<s 4^0 


MADE BY 


SOLD BY 


Canedy-Otto Mfg. Co* First-Class Dealers 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. ILL. 


EVERYWHERE 
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FifiST Award 

I FORANVJt^ I 

f World* 

Chicwoj893| 
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TETE'R W'RIGHT 


W HILE other makers recognize the Peter 
Wright as the Standard Anvil of the World 
by claiming that theirs is “just as good,” this 
anvil has never before been warranted, for the. 
reason that the makers cannot make a better an- ^ 
vil under a guarantee than they have always 
made without. The guar- 
antee which will hereafter 
You are cautioned go with every Peter Wright^ 
In buying to see that Anvil is designed to satisfy 
each Anvil Is stamped the most exacting of cus- 

wHh the full Trade toraers. 

Mark on one Side and t- 

has the Green Label . inherent defect is 

affixed to the other. hereafter discovered in a 
These celebrated An- Peter Wright Anvil, report 

vils may be obtained the nature of it to the 
from all the dealerfromwhomyoupur- 

P RIN CI PA L chased it, or to your regular 

WAR DWA R E dealer, and he will see that 

r> E* a I r dc jovlt claim is promptly in- 

vestigated. 


A GUARANTEE 

Now goes with every 

PETER WRIQHT 

Patent, Solid Wrought 

ANVIL 

M with Special Steel Face. 


WIEBUSCH & HILOERf itd. 

Agents for the Manufacturers. 9 to 13 Murray Street, New York City. 


Are ^LL 'RIGHT 
When you “Buy a 


Hottest in the World ! 


THE 

TURNER 

DOURLE 

JET 

GASOLINE 

BRAZING 

TORCH 


Is over 1,000 degrees hotter than any other gasoline torch on the 
market and is unexcelled for 

BRAZING, TEMPERING, DRAWING TEM¬ 
PER, ANNEALING, FUSING, SOLDERING 

and all other work requiring heat. 

THERE IS NOTHING BETTER FOR BRAZING 
RETAINING WIRES IN SOLID RUBBER TIRES 

waiTc worn iiirowMSTiOH und cstaloquc 


The Turner Brass Works 

63 NORTH FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


We Make Good Wheels 


ARE 

We fill Orders 

at once 

from Stock. 

Special Price 

WITH 

on 

Rubber Tires. 

US? 


REX BUGGY COMPANY 

^d0>CONNERSVILLE, IND. 
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99 BUFFALO 99 


THE BLOWER 


SIMPLICITY 


LUBRICATION 


THE GEARS 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 

BURRAUO, IV. Y. 


is supported on a cast iron 
standard, the mouth of the 
blower may be turned so as to 
discharge at angle desired. 


The four gears are enclosed in a dust- The two main gears are 
proof case. Oil to the depth of one inch machine cut. Absolutely no 
may be kept at the bottom of it. In this lost motion and little or no 
the lower gear wheel constantly revolves, friction. The two small pin¬ 
throwing the oil over the parts and giv- ions are of special com¬ 
ing ample lubrication to all bearing position, perfectly cut and 
surfaces. adjusted. 

OPERATION 

The operation of the blower is smooth and noiseless. The crank can 
be worked in either direction to suit the operator. The air blast is 
strong and uniform and with but ordinary turning will deliver blast 
sufficient to produce a welding heat on 4-in. iron in ten minutes. 


Buffalo Geared Hand Blower, No. 99. 


The original geared hand blower from which all imitation geared 
hand blowers on the market have been modeled. 

Sample machines subjected to the heaviest use 
of the United States Government and the 
most trying work of several of the largest 
shops in America, before one blower was 
offered for sale. That is whv 99 Buffalo 
Geared Hand Blowers bring such let¬ 
ters as this from those who use them. 

Olathe, Kansas, Dec. 2, 1902. 
Buffalo Forge Company^ Buffalo^ N. Y. 
Gentlemen I have your liand blower 
up and have tried it two weeks. Am per¬ 
fectly satisfied with the blower, and en¬ 
close please find an order and draft for 
second one. I have tried several differ¬ 
ent kinds of blowers and find your No. 
99 Hand Blower superior to them all. 
I tried the XXX, the XXXXX. the 
XXXXXXX, the XXXXX, the XX. the 
XXX. the XXXX, the XXX. the 
XXXXX and the Old Reliable XXXX. 
that sucks ashes and cinders when 
it happens to be turned back- 
wai^ by accident or by a 
stranger. I will guarantee 
yours not to do tnls, as it 
works either way better 
than any of them in every 
resist, and recommend the 
Buffalo Blower to any 
blacksmith of any class 
that needs a good blower. 
Yours respectfully. 


P. S.—I have had 35 years 
of experience. 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Make no mistake, get the 
original. Your dealer will 
place one in your shop for 
free trial upon request, ab¬ 
solutely without cost to you. 
Try one and see how you 
like it. Return If not satU- 
factory. 


Only four gears are used. No complicated ma¬ 
chinery to get out of order. 


Do You Know What It Means? 
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£NGIN££.R'S 

LICENSE. 

MECHANICS. ENGINEERS. 
FIREMEN. ELECTRICIANS, Etc. 

40-page pamphlet* containing qneetiona 
asked by Examining Board of Engineers. 

Geo. A. Eeller. Publisher 

72 4th Street. St. Louis. Mo. 

NEW 96.PAGC CATALOGUE 

=SBNT RRBB= 


Do You Want 

A nice gold fountain pen, one that is meant 
for service ? 

Send ns the names of two new snbeoribers 
with 11.00 for each one—and we will send you 
a good fountain pen. Include your name as 
one if not already a subecriber. 

Anericas Blacksnith Conqiany 

P. 0. Drawer 974 • BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PATENT STEEL SKEINS. 

STANDARD PRICE LIST 

BIO. BizB. With Nutb. 

I —^z7 inches.15.00 

5 -2%x 9 “ 63) 

6-8x9 “ OAO 

7 -8 X10 “ 6.70 

10 X 10 “ . 8J0 

1* X12 “ 9.00 

18 -^xll “ 10.00 

14 -8Kx12 •• 10.00 

15 -4 xl2 “ 12.00 

17 -4)2x13 •• 18.00 

18 -6 xU •• 2800 

WITH LINCH Pin. 

19 -2Ht 8 •* 6.80 


19 -2Ht 8 

90^-8 xlO 
91 -8)ixl0 
99 -SHxlO 

93 -8)2x11 

94 -8^x12 

95 -^xl3 
96-4 X12 

97 -4i<xl2 

98 -4)2x18 


WRITE FOR TRADE DISCOUNTS 


It Saves Time and Material and Hence Saves Money. 


The Crescent “Eveready” Plowshare 


CAN BE FITTED TO PLOW EASILY AND QUICKLY. ARE WELDED SECURELY, POINT 
FINISHED AND FULLY GROUND AND POLISHED. 

We Mantifacturt a fuR lint of CRESCENT 
steel Lifter shares, Subaollert, cultivator 
Smooth Shovels, Landaidea, Moldboards from 

Upset Shin Crucible Genuine Soft Center 

on all Plowshares Reels. your Jobber does not have 

Crescent Forge & Shovel Co. *.a'. 


HIGH-CLASS TOOLS 


ARE SHOWN IN 


Of NEARLY 
EVERY 
MAKE 


••The Tool Catalogue** 

JUST PUBLISHED 

704 Pages, and a Discount Sheet, sent to any address tor 25 Cents 

This Is the book to have H you want to buy Toole right and keep posted at ** to what it doing.*’ 


EVERYBODY SAYS 

^^CIIDC PI ID C” h THE remedy for 

^Unt vUnL 

PRICE. ai.OO PER BOTTLE. 

Prot. John D. FIbgeriM, 


MONTQOIIIERY & CO. 

Mokors and Venders of High Grade Tools and Supplies 

103 FULTON STREET ... NEW YORK CITY 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co 

_SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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BOISEHEN, USE DR. TPRNBULL'S 

CURINEsi 


American Veterinary Remedy 

FormnlatPd 
by W. A. W. 
Tnmbnll, Y. 
M. D., late 
Honae Bur¬ 
geon, Veter- 
uia^ Hoepi- 
tal Univerai- 
ty of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

A SAFE and 
POSlTIVe 
CURE for Spa¬ 
vin, Bi^inte, 
OorbBilUng- 
bona. Bony 
Growths, 

^ Bhenmatlam 

Sprung Knees, Lameness of all klndi^ ato. 

It Is the meet Fowerfsl Faint known, and 
SUPESEOES ALL CAUTERY or FIRING 

NO BLEMISH! NO HAIR GONE! 

It effeeto ere ▲B90RBENT. ALTERATIVE PENBTRA- 
TTVB nadAMTiaEPTlCand It wiU ranch thnd—pent aantnd 

WAGER $500 CURINB 

will produce better reeulte than any paint, Unlmentor 
apavln cure ever made, and we win give $100.00 foranr 
curable eaee that It will not cure If used ae diraoted. 
■very bottle is WaRRAMTKD to anra SATisrAonoN 1 
Teettmonlalafrom tbe beet homeaaen in the world. Bold 
bydruggle tenn d barneee dealer^ or axpreaeed from tbe 

H. 8. BOSSART < CO. 

(Large Bottles. $2.00. 806-306 Arnfeld Bid. 
1 SmaU Bottles, $1.00. PinSBURfi, PA. 

Band for our 90 page little Olaat, up-Oe-date book on 
the principal dle e a e e e of tbe home, oanees. nympOemaand 
tr ea tm ent, with teeymeniala and dlreetlone for OUK11I& 
By mail free. 


BARCUS STOCKS 


The Most FsLsily Opornted.-— The simplest, best principle and 
perfect in every detail. No block and tackle with roj^es, to get 
tangled and break. No bracing to roof or floor. The 
frames being hinged to the wall, swing back out of 
the way when not in nsf*, o(*cupyiug only a 
few inches of space. A perfect automatic 
device to hold tlie foot perfectly 
solid in any jiosition de- 
sired. Guaranteed not 
to skin or chafe the foot. 

Not the Cheapest but R 

spondence solicited. I UU 

Canadian Horse Stock Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


ARE YOU BUSY? 

WELL ANYWAY, here is a splendid opportunity to fill in your 
spare moments pleasantly and profitably. We are offering an 
inducement for you to call upon one of your friends or neighbor 
smiths and obtain his subscription for The American Blacksmith. 
This you can do very easily as the paper practically sells on sight. 
We will repay you for your efforts as follows : : : : 



This accurate Bench Level given free 
foronenewaubecription. A very handy 
tool to have in the ahop. 


SEND US THE NAME 


and address of one new subscriber together with 
81.00 and we will give you free, charges prepaid, 
either a good Bench Level or a Farrier's Hoof 
Knife. The subscriber gets the Journal—you get 
the premium :::::::::::: 



Look Over Our Premium List 


FOR one new subscriber, we give you 

A reliable 3>^*inoh pocket bench level, or 
A good farrier's hoof knife. 

FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, we give 
A line gold fountain pen, 

A 2-foot steel blacksmith's rule, or 
A l&-inch crucible steel horseshoer's rasp. 
FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

An S-inch steel hack saw complete with blade. 


FOR FIVE 

A graduated tire measuring wheel, 

A 20 X 34-inch blacksmith's apron, or 
An Ingersoll Yankee watch. 

FOR EIGHT 

A Giant Hoof Parer. 

FOR TWELVE 

A set of Little Giant screw plates in neat wooden 



SPECIAL : As an inducement for men of 
- the craft to try The Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith we will send each subscriber a 
copy of “ The Village Smithy free of charge. This 
is a handsome reproduction in colors, with canvas 
finish, of a beautiful picture painted expressly for us 
by Raphael Beck. A master-piece of art. 



This Farrier's Hoof Knife is yours for one new 
subecription. The tool is made of special refined 
crucible steel, carefully tempered. 


No premiums given tor renewal subscriptions. 
Remit by Money Order, Express Order, Regis* 
tered Letter or Stamps, Do not send Checks, 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY 

PREMIUM DEPARTMENT P. O. DRAWER 974 BUFFALO, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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Lathes and Drill Presses 

Especially for Blacksmiths 
and Machinists, also Hand 
and Power Planers and 
Shapers and Machinists* 
Supplies. 

CatalofiTue M. 

SHEPARD LATHE CO.. 132 W. 2d St.. Cincinnati. 0. 


iyT^ k W\C^ t® 

m Y A mJ Akron Wagon Goars 

■ ■ ■ T IM Hm are sold in every State 

■ HI . H ■ ■ in the U. S., and are the 

-8Nto2l,IMIbs. 

AKRON GEAR COMPANY, Akron, O. 


$5.50 


CASH 

wKh Order or 
C. 0. D. 


PULL LINK OP 

CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS 
AT LOWKST nniccs 


RACINE BUGGY TOP COMPANY 


RACINE, WIS. 


BOLT CLIPPERS, 


CHAMBERS BROS. CO., 

N. FIFTY-SECOND STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CACH ONC aUARANTCCO. 


THE CHAMPION BLACKSMITH 'T 

Oneaot of theae tonga will take the place of three dozen ordinary tongs. They will adjust 
blatantly for ^ to 1 ^-in. iron with a firm and parallel grip. Handles remain apart same 

dittanct on all aizet 

of Iron. Price 12.60 ^ 

paraotof throe tongs. 

. ON APPLICATION . ^ 


TONGS 

ime 


Aueen City Metal Pattern Works 


8 LOCK STREET.- 

-^BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Best Flux known for Welding 


3 Cherry Heat 


Sole Manafacturer 

The Welding Compound Co. 

PATERSON, N. J. 


..' " „ Only firm In this line awarded DIPLO- 

, WAS and GOLD MEDALS at CHICAGO 

SEND FOR SAMPLERS (NO CHARGE). eyMYQITIAN nii/I DM AHA FY- 

CIRCVLARS. PRICE LIST. AND NAME OWAHA EX 

or NEAREST DEALER ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ —— POSITION, 1896. —— 


TVinc 

m QoodBaggies 


Good 

You can Ret 
good tops from 

MEYER 
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CHAMPION 

TOOL CO. 


OONNEAUT LAKE 

penna. 


No. 14 


SCOTCH 

DRIVING 

HAMMER 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


THE BLACKSMITH’S FRIEND 

The No. 8 A, for welding axle.s, springs, steel tire and 
all kinds of welding—medium flue grain. 

The No. 4, Banner Borax Substitute ; sixty-flve per 
cent, saving over Borax. L#eaves smoother surface 
and a better weld for tools, scissors, etc. Does not 
loose off in the Are like Borax, flne powder. 

The No. 5, for heavy, cr^arse welding, to be used in 
the manufacture of anvils, etc.—coarse grain. 

The No. 6 never fail toe-calk welding compound, the 
^best for this purpose and general horseshoeing work- 
fine grain. 

The Banner Welding Compound welds tool steel to common iron or tool 
steel to malleable iron very readily at a low heat. Guaranteed the best welding 
compound made or money refunded. 

On receipt of $2 00 from any blacksmith who has never used our compound 
we \v\\l ship 20 lbs. of any of the above numbers and make them a present of a 
SEND FOR fine leather apron to introduce our goods to the blacksmith. The apron alone 

FREE ia worth$1.50. MANUFACTURERS 

•AMPLE CORTLAND SPEGIAITY C0.“W)(." 


WRITE FOR OATALOGUE. 


Climax Welding Compound 


Welds all kinds of Steel as easily as Iron 

SAmple Free 

For sale by dealers in Blacksmith’s 
Supplies. 

Manufactured only by 

CORTLAND WEIDINO COMPOUND CO. 

CORTLAND. N. Y. 


forde. VUI 

scriptive ctr- 
ciilar and price 
list. We guarantee 
to save you 50 per 
cent on your tool steel 
work or money refunded. 

Agents wanted. 

Th« Ray Automatic Mach. Co., 

9 Water St., Cleveland. Ohio. 


RUBBER runabout, tQC.OO 

TIRED ^ 4)uO — 


TOP 

BUGGY, 

$27.50 


BUGGY 

TOPS, 

34.50 


Write for zoo-page Catalogue. It's free. Compare Oiir Prices. 

BUOB & SCHEU, =°"c^?cfNNATI?^HTo"- 
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THE NEW LITTLE GIANT 

U. 8. PATENT. JANUARY 1. 1901 
CANADA PATENT, AUGUST 20, 1901 


HMIMEIIS 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


ATRIP-HAMMER 

is the Blacksmith’s 

BEST HELPER 




And Will Pay for itself 

NOW IN USE 1 IN ONE YEAR 


THE EASY 

MTCNT APPUCD rOR 


60 NOW SOLD 


For Prices and Information 
Write to 

MAYER BROS. 

MANKATO 

MINN. 


MENTION 
THE AMERICAN 
BLACKSMITH 


THE HOUSE 

COLD TIRE SETTER. 





House's Cold Tire 
Setter In Operation 


In Twenty Minutes. 

NOT NECESSARY TO REMOVE 
THE TIRES OR THE BOLTS 

It Dom Not Crush or Infuro 
tho WheoL 


You cannot afford to lose an hour taking 
off a tire and setting it the old waj. for 

S on can do tt better with this machine in 
ve minntes and save yonr fuel and bolts. 
It does not injure the tire nor woodwork, 
for it simply gripe tho tire on the edges in 
two plaoes close together and shrinks it in a 
two or three-inch space, cold, just as we 
have been doing for years after they had 
been taken off and heated. 

The grip keys are eight inches long, so 
they cannot scar nor cup the tire. The wheel 
Is screwed down firm against the machine 
so that the tire cannot kink while setting. It 
sets them qnicklr and nicely, and H is the 
onlv machine that does. It is as simple and 
easily operated as the hot tire setters, msde 
on the same principle, and will last forerer. 
It is made of steel and cannot be broken; it 
weighs seven hundred pounds. Write at 
once for descriptive circular and price, 
which is very reasonable. 

Will ship on triaL It is manufactured by 


SOLD ON TRIAL. 9 9 9 GUARANTEED TO DO EXACTLY AS 
REPRESENTED OR. NO SALE AND WE LOSE THE FREIGHT. 


S. N. HOVSE. St. Loula. Mo. 

NacSowan fi Hnltan foondiy 
and Naclilne Co. 

SELUNG AGENTS, 

41,42 AND 43 

QAY BUILDINQ ST. LOUIS* MO. 
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K AND T 


Please Bear in Mind 

W HEN yon buy A McQOVERN COLD TIRE SETTER yon do not get a CAST-IRON DEVICE or AN APPARATUS, 
BUT A MACHINE that is oonstmoted along scientific lines and by means of its elastic circle bands it CON¬ 
FORMS ITSELF TO THE SHAPE OF THE WHEEL and does not ask the wheel to conform itself to a 
RIGID CAST-IRON MOULD, CLAMP OR BING which IS BOUND TO INJURE AND STRAIN the wheel WHEN 
PRESSURE IS APPLIED. 

COMMON SENSE says yon cannot tire a wheel “PIECE AT A TIME ’* or “ IN SPOTS ** and do it correctly. 
YOU MUST HAVE A MACHINE that conforms itself to the shape of the wheel and distributes its pressnre equally 
and instantaneously around every bit of the circumference of the wheel to set the tire correctly. 

The McGovern Machine brings the felloe up tight and firm to the shoulder of every spoke in the wheeL It brings 
all joints more snug, firm, tight and secure tlian can be accomplished by hand labor or by the “ PIECE-AT-A-TIME 
devices. Our machine is provided with a hub plate which holds the hub down elastistically and prevents all injury or 
strain to the hub. We guarantee to dish one hundred or one n 

thousand wheels all to the same measurement. || 

A McGovern Machine tires fully 98 per cent, of all sizes of Jl 

wheels. It sets the ordinary plain tire, channel tire, or cushion 

tire from the lightest buggy size to the heavy wagon size measur- _ 

Hundreds of prominent manufacturers and repairers, with 
valuable reputations and thousands of dollars at stake, own and 
recommend a McGovern Machine because of the perfect results 
obtained from it. THERE WILL BE NO GUESSWORK 
ABOUT YOUR WHEELS IF YOU TIRE THEM WITH A ^ 

How about yon? Are you for ns or "agin” ns? ■ 


-ADDRESS- 


THE MCGOVERN TIRE SETTER CO. 

G«mrd and Elam Streets Cincinnati. OMo 


All parts of this machine are interchangeable. 


Fairbanks Power Hammer 

(DUPONT PATENT) , 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED CHARACTERISTICS 

OF THE FAIRBANKS HAMMER ARE 
Simplicit?^ of Construction 
Ease of Adjustment 

Economx of Space 

economy of Power 

Wide Ranfte of WorK 
Durability 

MADE IN SIZES FROM 25 TO 300 LBS. 

^ Write for Catalo^oa No. 364 and Prices 

MACHINE TOOLS 

THE FAIRBANKS CO. 

NEW YORK 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO ALBANY NEW ORLEANS 

BOSTON PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE MONTREAL. P. Q. 

VANCOUVER. B. C. WINNIPEG. MAN. LONDON. ENG. 


We are tHo dealers In Seales, Valves, Oas 

iVfacHIne Tools and Oeneral Suppllss. • • 
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BOSTON PHlUiDELPHlA 


The Only Original Patented Double Tube Steel Shaft End 
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NOW IS THE TIME . . . 

to Start a movement for better prices in your county. With the present high cost of stock and Increased living expenses, 
blacksmiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights should be getting better pay for their work. Co-operate with your brother crafts¬ 
men, and form an association for better prices in your county. Wake up your neighbor smiths. Send for our plans for 
forming County Associations. Read the Association articles in each issue of The American Blacksmith. See page 231, 
Are you In favor of a State Lien Law for protecting the labor of blacksmiths, horseshoers and wheelwrights from bad 
debts? Fill out and send in the blank below. Send also the names and addresses of every smith in your county, so we can 
get them interested. 


American Association of Blacksmiths, Horseshoers ft Wheelwrights, 

P. O. Drawer 974, Buffalo, l>l, Y. 

1 am in favor of a County Association for higher prices and will lend my support. 

I also favor a State Lien Law. 

Please send me your plans of forming local County Associations. I send a list of smiths in my county. 


Name and Address 
Town_ 


State 


. County 
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Saves Fi^urin^ that dimension on a piece of work. Just refer ” Foden’s Mechanical Tables 


This book gives Circumferences of Circles by eighth inches up to twenty feet, weight of Rectangular Iron, 
Round and Square Bar Iron. Angle and Sheet Iron, and other miscellaneous tables. CLOTH BOUND. PRICK, 
50 Cents. ^nl to any part of the world postage prepaid. 


American Blacksmith Company, eorS n!v. 


ClK Brooks tire IHatblne Company 


(INCORPORATED) 

CattM Stock. $100,000 

C HE Brooks (3old Tire Setter is the 

origmal automatio edge grip ^ 

maintrine. It draws the trade ^ 

from far and near. It xdeases the 
blacksmith’s customers, as it does its 
work in snch an accurate and me¬ 
chanical way. It gives just the desired amount 
of dish without crushing or overdishing the wheel. 
It will give a large increase to any blacksmith’s 
business as well as profits. It is capable of earning 
more money in the same length of time than any 
other hand power tire setter on the market. No 
hammer or punch is required to set the grip keys, 
you have only to pull down the levers 
Shipped on trial and fully warranted. We will 
pay the freight both ways if the machine is not 
as represented. 

Send for cor terms and descriptive circular. 
Write ns to-day. a 


Cbt Brooks Cirt macbine 

121 N. Wichita Street, Wiehita, Ki 





DO FIVE TIMES THE 
WORK. 


MAKE FIVE TIMES 
THE MONEY with a 


HENDEKSON HAND POWER TIRE SEHER 


THAT YOV MAKE WITHOUT IT. 

STANDARD TIRE SETTER CO., KEOKUK, IOWA: 

It ii the greatest money maker In existence, and works well In all countries. Read the following: 

Cradock, Cape Colony, 

South Africa, June 6th, 1903. 

Standard Tire Setter Co.. Keokuk, la. 

Gentlemen —1 am pleased 10 inform you 
that the Tire Setter Machine which arrived is 
giving every satisfaction. 

Yours laiihfully, D. A. FRITCHET. 


ETNA Coal on the Forge 

Lasts Longer, 

Heats Quicker, 
Smokes Less, 
Welds Better 

Than any other Coal on Earth. 


We Don*t Say This 

It *s the Verdict of 

THOUSANDS OF BLACKSMITHS 


Who have been using ETNA 
for thirty years. 


NEW ETNA COAL CO. 

CHATTANOOGA, TCNN. 


SAVE MONEY 

Our Net Price CAtalofrne free 


how to do it. We are prepared to nir- 
nish new carriage wheels with rubber 
tires on them, or can rubber tire your 
old wheels. See page 182. 

WE MAKE 

Wood Hub 
jWHEELS 

il For Express and lumber wagons 
and they are 

GOOD ONES TOO. 

Send ns a memorandum of the 
number sets you want, give size 
spoke, size hub, width of felloe, and 
height, and we will quote you price. 
If wanted with tire on them, give 
thickness of tire. 

CR-AY BROTHEILS. CLEVELAND. OHIO. 
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UP-TO-DATE 

Carriage Painters and 
Sign Painters 

should knbw where to buy 

Tools and Supplies 

to best advantage. 

WE ISSUE SPECIAI- 
PRICE LISTS. 

Corr/<^« l^aintery Supptits. 
Si^n 1*aini0ry Supplie-r^ 

Letter Catalo^u*. 

^nj Sample-t of Sltel "Wool 

(Better then Send Peper). 

Put cross thus X in squere opposite whichever list or 
semples yo\i went end sign below* 


^ame .. 

P. O. Addres-t. 
^tai* .— 


Cut this out end mell it et once to 

GKO. E. WATSON CO. 

108 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. ILL. 
or aend your oddrea* on a poaud, atatlng what you want. 


Same Dav Shipments 


Most smltlis can’t keep a large stock on hand—no 
room—^perhaps not enough capital. Then why not 
buy of us ? You want your goods at oncoy order 
of us and you’ll get them P. D. Q. 

You’ve heard the saying, ««COOMBS QUICK 
SHIPflENTS.” Remember It next time you have 
an order. Send It to us, we’ll do the rest. 

««SAilB DAY SHIPilBNTS ” are what yours 
will be If you send them to us. We ship goods 
same day we receive the order. 

That’s where we beat the other fellow.” 




TWO OF OUR UADERS- 


BI)G6Y TOPS 
$ 5.00 


HORSE NAILS 
fOc. 




HAVE YOU OUR CATALOOUE? ASK FOR IT. 


DONT F0R6rr~“SAME DAY SHIPHeiTS' 



INDIAN CHIEF 



BLACKSMITHS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 


VISES, 

ajulANVILS-js^ 

"Ring Like a Beil” 

MANUFACTURED BY 

—Columbus— 
Forge & Iron Co. 

Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Sold evenn^rhere ty 

LEADING DEALERS 

ENQUIRE OF THEM 



HORSESHOERS’ 
SOLID BOX VISE. 
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Steam Versus Gas as Power. 

A great many comments have ap¬ 
peared in these columns from time to 
time referring to the relative advan¬ 
tages of steam engines and gas engines as 
power units for the blacksmith. This is 
a very interesting topic, and one which 
vitally concerns all craftsmen who are 
thinldng of putting any form of power 
into their shops for improving their con¬ 
ditions. We should like to hear from 
any of our readers who have had ex¬ 
perience of either side of the question, 
or better still, from any who may have 
used both kinds of power. 

In the Interests of Subscribers. 

When a paper claims to be published 
for a particular class of readers, it 
should, of course, have the interests of 
those readers at heart, and should fur¬ 
nish them with such information and 
reading matter as they desire and pay 
for. Too many trade journals make the 
advertiser instead of the subscriber their 
primary consideration. This is often 
shown by palming off as something new 
and interesting descriptions of machines 
which have been on the market for ten 
years, thus catering to the advertiser in 
place of the subscriber. 

The publishers of The American 


SEPTEMBER, 1903 

BUFFALO, N. Y.. U. S. A. 

Blacksmith desire to put out a paper 
in the interests of blacksmiths and 
wagon makers of all classes, a paper 
which they can value for its high stand¬ 
ard of printing and reading excellence. 
Suggestions for improvements are al¬ 
ways highly appreciated. How can The 
American Blacksmith be bettered and 
made of greater value to you? 

A Realistic Poem by One of Our 
Folk. 

The poem on page 230 of this issue 
was sent in to us by a subscriber who 
has seen service in many different 
branches of blacksmithing work. We 
publish it because it is so true to the 
conditions existing in many places. 
How often we hear of blacksmiths selling 
out and quitting the business because of 
poor prices or slow pay. There would be 
fewer skilled workmen giving up the 
business if they were able to collect their 
pay for all the work they did. The 
farmer mentioned in the poem is a 
familiar customer to every village 
blacksmith. 

And yet there may have been other 
reasons influencing the smith in the 
poem to give up the trade in despair. 
In the first place, no smith can expect to 
achieve any great measure of success in 
his daily work if he is so ignorant of his 
letters that he cannot spell common 
words of one syllable correctly. In these 
days of our splendid public school sys¬ 
tems, no smith, especially of the younger 
generation, has any uACUses for such 
gross illiteracy. Success at smithing de¬ 
mands that the man be able to read and 
keep up to date as well as to command 
and hold a position of respect in his 
community. Fortunately, however, 
such smiths as he of our poem, are rare, 
and growing scarcer each day. 

Another point is that this smith was 
perhaps too easily discouraged. The man 
who is ready to give up at the first ob¬ 
stacle, never wins success in any station 
of life. Perseverance and persistence 
are two of the finest words in the Eng¬ 
lish language. Blacksmithing is one of 
the oldest and best of callings; it is 


NUMBER. IZ 


today affording thousands and thousands 
of craftsmen a good honest living and 
more. It is with sincere regret that we 
hear of many cases where smiths have 
''quit the business.'^ This is not the 
fault of the trade, but more often lies 
with the man himself. Many unfavor¬ 
able conditions can often be corrected. 
The trouble with slow payers and bad 
debtors can be largely avoided by 
care and tact on the part of the crafts¬ 
man. combined with discretion as to 
whom he trusts and for how much. It 
is far better to do less work and get 
paid for it all, than to do much and lose 
a considerable proportion of the pay. A 
good workman with a good head need 
never despair of blacksmithing bringing 
its proper returns. In the duel between 
the Shannon and Chesapeake, Lawrence 
said, ‘'Don't give up the ship." In 
life’s struggle the smith’s motto might 
well be, “Don’t give up the craft.’’ 

The Man Who G^ets Rich. 

Nine out of ten of the workmen of to¬ 
day are so busy with schemes to “make 
dollars out of wind,’’ that they have no 
time to look after their trade. Their 
craft is merely a drudgery and a con¬ 
venience whereby they may live from 
day to day until they strike a lucky “in¬ 
vention,’’ patent it and become million¬ 
aires. 

The man who is a blacksmith today, 
tomorrow, maybe, behind a grocery 
counter and next week working on a 
farm, can never hope to make a success 
of anything. Flitting from task to task, 
he grumbles that he never gets a chance, 
that Fate is against him and that there 
is no justice in the world. 

What the world wants is earnest, ex¬ 
pert workers, men who toil patiently for 
the love of the thing they are doing and 
for the sake of accomplishing something 
worthy. For such there is always a 
place and a good living. There is a dig¬ 
nity in first-class work that raises the 
worker to the rank of experts, however 
humble his calling, but the botch- 
worker is the tramp of any trade. 

The men who have made millions have 
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been men who had brains and used them 
in working out their own original ideas 
in the every-day affairs of life. Perhaps 
the millions came at a stroke. The 
world calls it a*'windfall/’taking no ac¬ 
count of the earnest, concentrated effort 
that made the stroke a master-stroke 
and a final one. The money-making 
genius is invariably the man who is cap¬ 
able of first-class things. 

Dragons in Ornamental Pieces. 

Exceptionally fine is the design in 
wrought iron reproduced herewith. The 
scroll appears in combination with 
geometrical forms and foliage effects, 
but the motif of the design lies in the 
grotesque dragon-like monsters support¬ 
ing the central shield. These dragons 
may be adapted to so many designs in 


bending. This will obviate kinks, un¬ 
avoidable by all tire benders in which 
the top roller does the bending, and 
particularly if the tire is drilled or 
punched before bending. 

A wheel plate, or '‘template,” or 
"trueing plate” is something not found 
in every shop, but a very useful tool. It 
is large enough to lay any wheel on. The 
center of the plate is open, and under it 
is a basin for water. The plate may rest 
on a raised platform convenient for the 
workmen to put the left foot or hand on 
the wheel and hammer the tire with the 
hammer in the right hand, so as to get 
the tire snug all around against the rim. 
The plate being perfectly true will show 
whether the wheel is twisted or not. 
When the tire is in place it is turned up 
on edge and the tire cooled in the cen- 


practicable. the woodshop should ad¬ 
join the smith shop and be connected by 
a door-way large enough to permit of 
the passage of a vehicle. In small shops 
the wood shop and smith shop often 
occupy the same room, one at either end 
of the room if large enough. But it is 
an advantage to have the wood shop 
capable of separation by a partition and 
sliding door. In a repair shop con¬ 
venience in getting at a vehicle without 
moving it is a matter to be studied. At 
the same time if it must be moved, as 
often happens to the wood shop or other 
department, it must be done with as 
little trouble and disarrangement of the 
shop as possible. The plan of the shop 
and the method of entering each de¬ 
partment from the central receiving 
room, elevator or runway has impor- 



PART or A RICHRT, BROWNS AND DONALD BALUBTRADB, COMPRISING AN BrrSCTlVB DRAGON DESIGN IN WROUGHT IRON. 


iron work, and give such good results 
in this sombre metal that it is worth the 
while of the amateur designer to do 
some studying in this line. 

The first engraving is of a cast iron 
railing on a balcony at residence No. 15, 
East 38th Street, New York Qty, of 
which Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz is the archi¬ 
tect. The second shows the design in 
detail. This piece is the work of Richey, 
Browne & Donald, Architectural Iron 
Workers, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Kinks and Conveniences in the 
Wagon-Shop.—6. 

BIT D. W. M. 

A tire bending machine and an up¬ 
setting machine are tools that are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to a tire fire. These are 
frequently combined in one machine, 
but we prefer to have them separate as 
being more effective. But where shop 
room is limited, economy of space is 
necessary. Where power is employed a 
machine that will bend four tires at once 
is preferable to any other. The rollers 
should be arranged to grip the tire on 
entering and let the further roller do the 


tral basin. Where there is no such true- 
ing plate, the wheel is laid on trestles 
when putting tire on and the tire is 
cooled in the usual water tub, or some¬ 
times an oblong rectangular basin is 
made in the floor for that purpose. 

We will not speak of the other forges, 
if any, because their equipment will 
vary with the work required. 

The boxing machine is commonly 
found in the wood shop, because usually 
operated by a wood worker. But it is a 
great convenience to have it in the 
smith shop near the tire fire. But this 
means the use of such a wheel boxer as 
will avoid the use of a wood worker’s 
tools, and has a bit capable of cutting 
out a hub to fit any box. Such machines 
are made and can be operated either by 
hand or power, moreover the box will 
drive in true and require no wedging 
with such a machine. There are cases, 
however, where the wheel must go to 
the wood workers. 

The connection between the smith 
and wood shops is so close and the 
passing of work back and forth be¬ 
tween them so frequent that wherever 


tant bearings. A shop should have con¬ 
veniences for receiving and shipping 
new work as well as for looking after re¬ 
pair work, so that a repair job when 
finished will have a place to stand and 
harden, and be kept clean and sightly. 
In the case of an old job taken for a new 
one, and which must be rebuilt and then 
sold, a decent wareroom is necessary. 

Adjacent to this wareroom should be 
a wash platform on which a vehicle from 
any department may be run and cleansed. 
Otherwise the painter is called from his 
work with a bucket of water and sponge 
to wash a carriage. Even if the painter 
should be the only man in the shop who 
knows how to wash a carriage properly, 
there should be a platform with water 
trough, hydrant or pump, and drain. 

How to Start a Ghas Engine. 

BILIiT BUNTZ. 

To the uninitiated, the starting of a 
gas engine is quite a trick, while not a 
few who have engines are sometimes 
troubled by the engine “balking” like 
an unruly horse. Should this occur 
while the smith has company or is 
endeavoring to show a patron or 
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prospective customer the merits of a gas 
engine, it naturally gives a wrong im¬ 
pression to the visitor, who may re¬ 
mark, I don't want one of those things 
around me!" 

The starting of a gas engine is a very 
simple matter when it is done the right 
way, while to try to start one without 
first having read the instructions or 
without any previous experience with 
engines of this class, not infrequently 
causes the smith to say words derog¬ 
atory to the builder of “so infernal a 
machine." In fact, instead of using 
adjectives of meritorious praise he may 
become so agitated as to employ those of 
strong denuncia¬ 
tion. Should he 
be agent for the 
engine, as well as 
operator of it, the 
effect on custom¬ 
ers or future trade 
can readily be 
imagined. “Con¬ 
demned by the 
agent," they will 
say, which has the 
same effect as giv¬ 
ing a dog a bad 
name, and neces¬ 
sitates an endless 
amount of per¬ 
suasion on the part 
of those who un¬ 
derstand the oper¬ 
ation of gas en¬ 
gines to assure a 
customer that the 
engine in question 
is as good as any, 
were it handled 
properly. 

“Simply give 
the balance wheel a turn," is a com¬ 
mon direction, and really that's all 
that's necessary, yet the builder 
assumes that the operator will take 
at least sufficient interest in his en¬ 
gine to look into the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples which cause the wheel to turn and 
transmit power, as it is only by under¬ 
standing these that the smith can 
handle his engine easily should it 
“balk"; otherwise he may have un¬ 
necessary trouble and create an endless 
amount of hard-feeling should he be de¬ 
nunciatory. In this connection, the ex¬ 
perience of one Dorkins b cited: 

“I got an engine to run my shop," he 
explained, “and tried to start it in every 
way I could think of, although it ap¬ 
peared to be so simple, I didn't read the 
instructions, as I knew instinctively 
that it was simply a matter of turning 


the balance wheel. That's about all I 
did know, however, and after turning 
until I was nearly exhausted, I was 
mad, and wTote for the agent. 

“ 'What seems to be your trouble?' 
says he, without even giving the engine 
a look. 

“I told him; then he took my ten 
year old boy over to the engine, and 
said: 

“ ‘Turn on the gasoline, Johnny,' 
pointing to the valve—at the same 
time asking me how trade was and say¬ 
ing he thought I had a nice line of 
toob for catching custom; while I 
thought he ought to worry a little about 


Fig. 2. DETAIL OF DESIGN IN WROUGHT IRON. 

getting the engine started. But he didn't. 

“ ‘See any gasoline in there?" he 
asked. 

“ ‘Don't 'pear to be any,' said 
Johnny, who had the throttle wide open. 

“ ‘Have to take off the feed pipe,' he 
continued, ‘and run this wire through it,' 
and Johnny poked out a straw an inch 
long, and the gasoline just spurted. 

“ ‘You must strain your gasoline,' he 
warned me, then said to Johnny: ‘Give 
the balance wheel a turn'—and do you 
know, that engine started as easily as a 
boy rolling off a log. I felt mighty 
ashamed, while the agent simply said I 
should read the instructions and ‘use 
my head,' remarking as he left, ‘That 
kid of yours b a bright boy.' " 

For use in starting the balance wheels 
many small gas engines have cranks 
similar to those on grindstones, although 


it may be removed when the en¬ 
gine has been started. On an engine of 
medium size, the balance wheel is suf¬ 
ficiently large to allow the operator to 
grasp the spokes. To start an engine 
with a fair-size balance wheel, turn the 
wheel ahead or to the right until the 
connecting rod is at the end of its stroke, 
likewbe the piston; then quickly re¬ 
verse the wheel, t.e., turn it back to the 
left—thus compressing the gas which 
had been drawn into the cylinder by the 
outward stroke of the pbton, and when 
the crank b at or near the inner dead 
center, trip the igniter by hand, thus 
igniting the compressed gas and forcing 
the pbton forward 
on its power 
stroke. A self¬ 
starter b used on 
engines of consid¬ 
erable power—say 
15 or 20 horse. It 
b simply a little 
pump attached to 
the cylinder and 
operated like a 
bicycle pump, 
having volume 
sufficient for sup¬ 
plying the cylinder 
with a charge 
which, when ignit¬ 
ed, will force the 
pbton forward. 

Little trouble Is 
ever experienced 
in starting a gas 
engine where the 
operator has suffi¬ 
cient judgment to 
“look beyond the 
balance wheel," as 
there's where the 
trouble b sure to be—usually some 
trivial thing, such as the feed pipe 
being clogged. 

Talks to the Jobbing Shop 
Painter.—6. 

M. O. HILLICK. 

Movable Body Rack and Seat Rack.— 

Shop Tnick.--Rubbing Deck.—G-ear 
Suspending Device. 

By permission of Ware Bros. Com¬ 
pany, publbhers of the esteemed Car¬ 
riage Monthlyf the writer b able to show 
two interesting and almost indbpens- 
able labor-saving devices for the car¬ 
riage paint shop, namely, movable seat 
rack (See Fig. 13) and movable body 
rack as shown in Fig. 14. 

In the shop where much moving of 
work b necessary, these utensib cannot 
well be omitted from the Ibt of shop 
tools. The illustrations tell their own 
story and explain concisely how the 
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devices are constructed. No well-regulat¬ 
ed paint shop is quite complete without 
a truck for conveying carriage bodies, 
and, if necessary, running parts, from 
one part of the shop to another. Such a 
truck may be converted to a variety of 
uses, and, to enable our readers to form 
an opinion along the line of construct¬ 
ing such a truck, attention is called to 
the one herewith shown (Fig. 13). Much 
has been said and written in connection 
with paint shop conveniences relative 
to rubbing decks. Not a few illustrations 
have shown the rubbing deck made with 
the canal and drainage existing in the 
centre of the deck, the slant beginning at 
both sides and converging to the centre. 
With this style deck it is practically 
necessary for the workman to labor 
more or less in the hollow of the deck 
where water is quite sure to accumulate. 
He is forced to work upon two distinct 
grades, which is not comfortable. In 
Fig. 16, herewith, is shown a deck of one 
grade with the drainage canal at the ex¬ 
treme outer edge of the deck, and the 
drainage pipe running back under the 
deck and thence leading out of the 
building. This, on the whole, is the 
most convenient deck to work upon, and 
insures a good clean drainage with no 
water accumulating where it is neces¬ 
sary to work. While a cement or asphalt 
deck is best, a good, serviceable one fit 
to wear for a long time may be made of 
hard wood. Proportion length and 
width to size of shop. Locate it where 
plenty of good light is to be had, equip it 



Fig. 13. A CONYENIBltT rORM OF MOYABLB SEAT 
RACK. 


with a strong bench for holding the 
various tools and articles to be used, 
and provide a couple of barrels cut and 
devised as shown in a former paper of 
this series. 

Another device for utilizing space in a 
small paint shop where, at certain sea¬ 


sons of the year, room is at a premium, is 
the double floor or platform. The con¬ 
struction of such a platform depends, of 
course, upon the height of the ceiling, 
but where the ceiling is of fairly good 
height and there is plenty of light in the 
apartment, the platform will be found 


simply screwing them into the wood or 
by running them through the timbers 
and attaching washer and nut. Then 
into each of four screw eyes placed at 
proper spaces to suit the regulation size 
of gear, hook on the axle loop, and when 
the gear is freshly varnished let two 



Fig. 14. A MOYABUD BODY RACK FOR THE PAINT SHOP. 


invaluable. Construct the staging or 
platform so that the workman can walk 
upright and work handily underneath it. 
If any contraction of space is necessary, 
arrange to have it between the platform 
and the room ceiling. On such a plat¬ 
form or double floor, wheels and shafts 
may be stored, and during the busy sea¬ 
son sanding and leading of wheels, etc., 
may be carried on. 

The writer for some time worked in a 
Central New York carriage factory, 
where a platform of this kind was used, 
and a great mass of wheels were painted 
and stored thereon, and the quarters 
were not at all bad for temporary work¬ 
ing purposes. A good many crowded 
country paint shops could be made more 
easy to work in, and have their capacity 
for getting out work considerably in¬ 
creased by the installation of a second 
floor in the paint room. 

Another device for economizing space 
in the shop, and more especially in the 
varnish room, is the axle loop shown in 
Fig. 17, by the use of which one carriage 
gear may be suspended below another 
until the space from floor to ceiling is 
filled. In the ceiling joists insert screw 
eyes of large size and fasten them by 


workmen, one standing on each side of 
gear and grasping an axlo arm in each 
hand, lift the gear up and swing axle arms 
into the loops. These loops should be 
provided of various lengths in order that 
side springs or end springs or other style 
of gear m^ be suspended with equal 
facility. By the use of this device the 
gears may be compactly stored as fast 
as they are varnish^, and so placed that 
they are exposed to the minimum 
quantity of dust and foreign matter 
circulating in the room. The impor¬ 
tance of this advantage will be readily 
understood by all carriage painters and 
finishers. 

Steel and How to Treat It.—4. 

JOSEPH V. WOODWORTH. 

Gas Blast Heating Machines and 
Furnaces. 

The great development which gas 
blast heating machines and furnaces 
have had during the past few years has 
been such as to make them adaptable 
for a variety of uses well-nigh innumer¬ 
able; so that such machines have almost 
completely superseded the old methods 
and furnaces in the majority of establish¬ 
ments—large and small—where a supply 
of gas can be had at rates which make 
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its use for heating allowable. In all 
processes of steel treatment gas furnaces 
are now being used in securing the 
highest possible efficiency, as the steel 
or articles treated in them can be sub¬ 
jected to the proper degree of heat uni¬ 
formly. 

To-4ay, gas blast furnaces and heat¬ 
ing machines arfe being constructed for 
the econonoical use of gas as fuel in 
forges, hardening and tempering ma¬ 
chines, crucible furnaces, annealing, en¬ 
amelling and case-hardening ovens, and 
drying and baking kilns, the heat being 
generated by injecting under positive 
pressure a properly proportioned mix¬ 
ture of air and gas, through burners 
especially adapted to each of the differ¬ 
ent kinds of gas in common use. 

To the steel worker, the one ad¬ 
vantage to be gained by the use of gas 
as a fuel for steel treatment, is derived 
from the fact that perfect adjustment of 
temperatures may be obtained to suit 
any special requirement which may arise 
in either heating for forging, annealing, 
hardening, tempering, or case hardening. 
This is impossible with either liquid or 
solid fuel. Another and by far the 
greatest advantage to be gained by the 
use of gas is the ease with which any de¬ 
sired degree of heat can be obtained by 
the simple adjustment of two valves— 
the air and the gas valves. The uni¬ 
formity of the distribution of the heat 
within given space, the partial or com¬ 
plete absence of oxidation, and gener¬ 
ally the perfect uniform conditions 
under which any heating process neces¬ 
sary in steel treatment may be per¬ 
formed, are other advantages which the 
steel worker may derive from the use of 
gas as fuel in a furnace that has been 
practically designed and properly con¬ 
structed. 

Among the arguments used by those 
who are somewhat biased in favor of the 


old methods, that of cost of gas as com¬ 
pared with other fuel,'* is the favorite. 
Now, while this may be an important 
factor in determining the adoption of 
gas blast furnaces for the cruder pro¬ 
cesses of melting or rough forging, it de¬ 
serves absolutely no consideration from 


the steel worker with reference to 
furnaces for hardening, tempering, an¬ 
nealing, or case hardening large quanti¬ 
ties of work, or small quantities of ac¬ 
curately finished parts. The reason for 
this latter contention is that no approx¬ 
imately equal amount of perfect work 
can be obtained by the use of any other 
fuel than gas. 

As an illustration of the difference in 
the work heated in gas furnaces and that 
heated with other fuel, we will say that 
a number of accurately finished cutting 
tools are to be hardened. Half of the lot 
we heat in a coke, soft coal or charcoal 
fire, taking the utmost care to bring 
each and every one to the same uni¬ 
form heat. Then we quench the tools 
and temper them. Upon using the tools 
for cutting we find that some stand up 
well while others do not, but instead, 
crumble away. This state of affairs 
comes about through the uneven heat¬ 
ing of the steel in the open fire; the 


process tending to prevent the toughen¬ 
ing of the grain of the steel while still 
allowing of its being hardened sufficiently 
when quenched. On the contrary take 
the other half of the lot and heat them 
to the proper degree in a gas furnace in 
which they will be heated evenly and 
uniformly. Then quench them in the 
bath and draw the temper. With these 
tools it will be found that they will be 
very hard and that the edges vnW hold 
a long time, because for the given de¬ 
gree of hardness resulting from quench¬ 
ing the same degree of toughness has 
been imparted to the steel during the 
heating process, resulting from an even 
degree of heat imparted 
uniformly in a chamber 
from which the products 
of combustion have been 
excluded. 

With regard to gas blast 
furnaces for forging it may 
be stated that they will heat 
the work quickly, uni¬ 
formly, and with little or no 
scale,and that,besides being 
always ready for use, they develop the 
required degree of heat in a few minutes. 
Gas forges are now in use in the majority 
of machine shops for tool dressing and 
forging, and in other establishments and 
shops in the production of large varieties 
and quantities of small forgings, such as 


cutlery; while for drop forgings they 
are used almost universally. The 
great advantage of the use of gas forges 
for forging lies in overcoming the ten¬ 
dency to overheat the metal; a non- 



Fig. 17. AXLB LOOP FOR USE IN SMALL PAINT SHOP. 


oxidizing atmosphere reducing the scale 
to the minimum; thus supplying properly 
heated stock as fast as it can be handled. 

While offering decided advantages, no 
single gas forge will replace the ordi¬ 
nary coal forge in everything, because to 
be thoroughly effective, as well as 
economical in gas consumption, the gas 
forge must be made for a definite range 
of work, and its heating area limited so 
as to conform to the size and shape of 
the work, allowing, of course, for a fair 
amount of clearance space. 


For general shop work a combmation 
gas furnace is the best, as it combines on 
one base the three most useful furnaces 
for general shop and tool work—muflae^ 
forge and crucible. The muffle can be 
heated to a good hardening heat in from 
ten to twelve minutes, when it can be 
kept at the desired temperature indefin¬ 
itely. In the forge a piece of 1-inch 
round steel can be heated to forging 
heat in about three minutes, starting 
with the furnace cold; while for lead 
hardening the crucible full of lead can 
be heated to a cherry red in about one- 
half hour. 

A furnace of the type above described 
may be purchased for about $125. It 
will occupy very little room; will not re¬ 
quire to be connected to chinaney; can 
be placed anywhere most convenient; is 
always ready for use; and will cover 
such a wide range of work as to make it 
practically indispensable when once 
used. All sorts of hardening and tool¬ 
dressing as well as small forging can be 
accomplished by the use of the forge 
section, while in the muffle accurately 
made small tools, such as dies, cutters^ 
reamers, punches, taps, drills, springs, 
cutlery, etc., can be heated under the 
best possible , conditions without the 
possibility of scaling. 

In concluding this chapter I wish to 
impress upon the steel worker, or 



Fig. 15. USEFUL FORM OF SHOP TRUCK. 



Fig. 16. A— FLOOR RUBBING DECK. B— DRAINAGE PIPE. 
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manufacturer whose product involves the 
heating of metals, the necessity of 
having modem apparatus for system¬ 
atically applying heat; the quality of 
the mechanic's work and the product of 
the manufacturer's plant depends quite 
as much on this as on any one other con¬ 
dition. Hence to get good results, use 
good steel and heat it properly, and the 
satisfactory hardening, annealing or 
forging of it wdll be assured. 

The steel worker who expects good 
results without using the best materials 


maintained as an industrial school. 
Blacksmithing takes a high rank among 
the trades taught at the institution be¬ 
cause it is attractive to the boys and 
places them in a position of indepen¬ 
dence, since the course of instruction 
undertakes to prepare them to conduct 
a general blacksmithing and horse¬ 
shoeing business. 

During the first year, instruction is 
given in the construction of forges, 
names and uses of tools together with 
their care, fuel and fire building, the 


steel that comes into the shop; the 
blacksmith's fuel; names, uses and care 
of tools; anatomy and treatment of the 
horse's foot; the blacksmith's place in 
the business world; and other topics 
pertaining to the trade. 

The first engraving shows a portion of 
the shop where several young Indians 
are at work upon w^agon-bodies and 
parts. The second shows a further \dew 
of the wagon shop and horseshoeing de¬ 
partment. 

The wisdom of providing for instnic- 
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CARLISLS BOT8 AT WORK IN THE BODY DEPARTMENT OF THE WAGON SHOP. 


and modern apparatus is invariably 
doomed to disappointment. 

iTo be continued.) 

Blacksmithing at the Carlisle 
Indian School. 

The Carlisle Indian School w^as estab¬ 
lished in 1879 by Captain (now Colonel) 
R. H. Pratt for the purpose of providing 
such training for the Indian youth of 
the United States as would enable him 
to meet the demands of civilized life. 
Colonel Pratt wisely foresaw that the 
Indian's extinction could be averted 
only by his learning to do something 
that civilized people wapted done, the 
profits from which would yield him a 
proper livelihood. Consequently, Car¬ 
lisle was made and has ever since been 


simpler exercises in forging, etc. In the 
second year, welding, bending, twisting, 
tempering, annealing, etc., are con¬ 
sidered, with the action and uses of the 
various fluxes and the use of the drill 
press. The third and last year is de¬ 
voted to advanced work in welding, 
tempering, brazing, polishing, etc. 
Careful attention is paid to horse and 
mule shoeing, including a study of the 
anatomy of the foot and the treat¬ 
ment of faulty feet. 

Care is taken to leave out all frills 
and confine the boy's attention to the 
essentials of the trade. The instructor 
is expected to give frequent talks on 
such subjects as the distribution of iron 
ore and its conversion into the iron and 


tion in blacksmithing is completely 
proved by the gratifying number of 
young men from the school who are 
now filling responsible places in this 
important industry. The blacksmith is a 
substantial member of society, and the 
Indian makes a substantial blacksmith. 

The name Carlisle is interwoven with 
history, first of Colonial days, secondly 
of the Revolutionary War, and lastly of 
the Civil War. Benjamin Franklin made 
a treaty with the Indians at this place in 
1753, about two years after it had been 
separated from Penn's vast acres and 
called Carlisle. The Hessians captured 
at Trenton during the Revolution were 
held as prisoners here. At the south 
entrance to the grounds still remains an 
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evidence of their labor in a stone build¬ 
ing erected by them. Again, in July, 
1863, when the Southern army made its 
great venture north of the Mason and 
Dixon line, which culminated in defeat 
at Gettysburg, Fitzhugh Lee stopped to 
shell Carlisle, and burned the buildings 
at the post. These, however, were re¬ 
built in 1865. For years, the place had 
been used for a school to train cavalry 
to fight Indians—a peculiar fact since the 
children of these Indians were afterwards 
brought here to learn the arts of peace. 


Indian the lessons of thriftiness and dili¬ 
gence. And these are the qualities most 
necessary to be cultivated in the race. 

Notes on the Care of Unshod Feet. 

W. B. AliLBlt. 

In my experience, I have found that 
it is a very good idea for the horseshoer 
to be well posted upon every possible 
detail connected with the care of horses. 
Not only does it put him in the way of 
earning an occasional extra dollar, but 
his knowledge and sound advice about 
things ‘'horsey,*’ will attract the custom 


ing confined in stable or small enclosfires, 
excessive growth of horn will result in 
injury if not properly attended to. Un¬ 
due growth of horn in this way soon 
throws the foot out of proportion, alters 
the bearing, brings strains upon parts 
which should not take them, and the 
joints and tendons are soon affected. 
Overgrowth of horn not only harms the 
foot but the leg also. Further than this, 
the excessive growth at the heels, if not 
removed, will prevent the horn from 
coming into contact with the groimd 



BOMB or THB WOBiC GOING ON IN THE BLACKSMITH SHOP AT CARUSLE. 


The first Indians arrived at the school 
at midnight, October, 1879, a party of 
eighty-two untaught Sioux boys and 
girls from the Rosebud and Pine Ridge 
agencies of Dakota. They were in native 
dress, with blanket, long hair and 
painted faces, and adorned with beads 
and other ornaments. 

Indians from more than seventy 
different tribes have been brought to¬ 
gether at Carlisle, where they are taught 
to consider themselves, not as rival 
tribesmen but as American citizens. 
The first principle of the school is to en¬ 
able the Indian youth to live useful, 
happy lives after the ways of civilization. 

The blacksmithing craft is peculiarly 
adapted for instilling into the young 


of a great many horse owners. I do not 
mean to advocate that a horseshoer 
should try to take the place of a veteri¬ 
narian, but he will find that no accurate 
knowledge about the horse, his parts and 
care, will ever go amiss. 

The care of unshod feet is a matter of 
considerable importance. The sheer of 
course sees frequent examples of harm 
resulting from lack of attention to shod 
feet, when the shoe is allowed to remain 
on the foot too long. Great injury often 
comes from want of attention to un¬ 
shod feet. In his natural state, with en¬ 
tire freedom of large pasture land areas, 
the horse needs little care, for growth of 
horn is balanced by natural wear. When 
he is restricted in his movement by be- 


and exercising its proper function. Con¬ 
traction may follow. Of course the horn 
may grow excessively long in front, be¬ 
hind, or on either side of the foot, but in 
any case an unnatural and harmful con¬ 
dition is set up which should not exist 
and which should of course always be 
prevented. 

Young horses, whose parts are still 
plastic and growing, are more apt to be 
injuriously affected than horses whose 
growth is complete and conformation 
fixed. Many a horse has been perma¬ 
nently injured by lack of attention to his 
feet while young, and it is a sure way of 
lowering his value when grown, to allow 
him as a colt to run in pasture without 
inspection of his feet. 
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^ Hence it will be agreed, that when the 
natural wear of horn is not sufficient to 
preserve normal conditions, regular at¬ 
tention to the feet is necessary to pre¬ 
serve healthy feet and a good conforma¬ 
tion. Especially is this true of young 
growing horses or those confined. Cut¬ 
ting or paring of frog and sole is not 
necessary unless the growth has been 
allowed to become abnormal. A fre¬ 
quent and judicious use of the rasp is all 
that is necessary. In this way are natural 
conditions most nearly approached, 
and the horn preserved at a proper 
height on all sides of the hoof. 

Timely Talks on Carriage Repair 
Work. 

A. J. TBAOEH. 

The prosperity of our country has 
created a demand for carriages and 
buggies beyond the comprehension of 
man. They are produced in such large 
quantities in all parts of our country, 
that the business of carriage and buggy 
repairing has become a vast one. Hav¬ 
ing spent a quarter of a century at that 
business I thought I might be of some 
benefit to the many readers of your 
paper and more so to the younger men 
starting in the business, if I should give 
them a few pointers as to how to repair 
some of the more difficult parts when 
such are needed. 

I shall first explain how to set an axle 
so that it will run right, hold the oil and 
wear well. Now in order that the axle 
may do this, it must have the proper 
gather and pitch, and to get this result a 
mechanic must know how to go about 
his work. An axle properly set means 
more than'some smiths think. First 
set your axle so that your wheels will set 
\ inch under plumb spoke when the 
vehicle is not loaded and wheels have 
from } to } inch dish sitting on a level 
floor. Now give the axle enough gather 
so that your wheels are J inch closer 
together at the front than at the back 
side, measuring at height of axle. This 


will cause the wheel to run towards the 
collar of the axle, and should you take 
the axle nut off, the wheels would run on 
a straight road for miles and not come 
off the vehicle. 

Now some men will say that I am 


right about this axle setting, but we are 
not all fixed with the necessary tools to 
do this work so that it will be the 
same every time. I will give a sketch of 
an axle-setting tool that I made myself 
some fifteen years ago, and I am still 
using it. I have seen all the fancy- 
priced and complicated axle sets that are 
on the market, and I would rather have 
the one I use than anything that I have 
ever seen. Any good workman can 
make it in less than half a day and it will 
always be in tune and never wear out. 
The long part is made out of 1 by {-inch 
steel tire or anything that will hold itself 
in shape. The square head is made out 
of Norway iron forged so that it will 
spring at A, and runs through the head 
at B, held with set screws so that you 
can set it any desired pitch or gather 
you may want. The distance across 
at A is about 8 inches, and the length at 
C is about 8J inches. The outer faces 
of the places marked C are finished to a 
perfect straight edge, and are made of 
steel i by i inch. The small end is 
made the same length as the head forked 
at the ends so as to rest on the axle at 
opposite end from head when in use. 
This should be forged with slot in centre 
and slide on long piece, held with a set 
screw to make it adjustable for any 
length of axle. One side of the tool I 
use for gather and the other side for 
pitch. For convenience I paint one side 
red and the other side black so to be 
sure and make no mistake when setting 
an axle. 

{To be continued.^ 

A Good Way of Making Small 
Socket Wrenches. 

Mr. S. H. Hoover, already known in 
these columns for his handy wrenches, 
gives us the following description of his 
method of making wrenches of, say, 
from ^ inch to 1 inch diameter. 

He takes a piece of solid stock, B, of 
required thickness and draws out one 
end as shown in the accompanying 


sketch. This end he places in a heading 
tool C, down to the shoulder. The next 
step is to punch a hole in the stock with 
a hammer-tool as shown at A. The hole 
may be punched round, and then formed 
to the required shape over a mandrel. 


This makes a very useful wrench, and 
is very simply and economically made. 


The Elementary Principles of 
Mechanical Drawing.—4. 

Different Kinds of Drawings, 
There are many ways of representing 
objects on paper, each way having its 
peculiar advantages. These different 
modes of representation are called 
different kinds of drawings. 

Perspective. 

Perspective is that form of dra\^ing 
which represents objects as they appear, 



A VBRT GOOD METHOD OF MAKTNO A SMALL 
SOCKET WRENCH. 


picture fashion. Whenever we look at 
a view or object, we see it in perspective. 
One property of perspective drawing is 
that those parts near the eye appear 
larger, and those more remote appear 
smaller. This characteristic, whereby 
sizes and distances appear smaller and 
smaller, the further they get from the 
eye, is termed “foreshortening.” The 
fact that the more remote appears 
smaller makes it difficult to form a true 
idea of the relative size of parts. Only 
a portion of each object is visible, more¬ 
over, and the part not seen must be 
imagined. It often happens that the 
object to be illustrated has not been 
mide, and so must be drawn from 
imagination, or it may be so placed that 
it cannot be photographed. In these 
cases a perspective dra\\ing may be 
made. Otherwise, the camera gives the 
best and cheapest perspective. 

All parallel lines which recede from 
the eye appear to converge or come 
nearer and nearer together, when 
riewed in perspective, until, if con¬ 
tinued far enough, they seem to meet 
in a point. A certain horizontal line 
on a level with the eye and at right 
angles to the line of vision is called 
the horizon. Towards this all horizontal 
parallel lines converge, those above the 
level of the eye slanting downward and 
those below the level of the eye slanting 



AN EXCELLENT HOME-MADE AXLE-SETTING TOOL. 
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upward. All horizontal lines which are 
parallel to each other seem to converge 
toward a point in the horizon called a 
vanishing point, and each different set 
of parallel lines has a different vanishing 
point. Follow with the eye, the course 
of a receding railway track and notice 
how the rails seem to draw gradually 



JHg. 1. AN BXAMFIiH OV PBRSPBCTIYB, SBOWINQ 
A SOIiTD BLOCK WITH CTLINDRICAL HOLE 
AND MORTI8B. 


nearer until at last they appear to meet. 
This point where they meet is the van¬ 
ishing point for those lines. The track 
being horizontal, this point will be seen 
to lie at the horizon. Many familiar 
instances will be recalled. 

Perspective may be used to advan¬ 
tage when the object to be drawn is 
small, simple or of common occurrence, 
so that the unseen parts may be easily 
supplied in the mind. In this case the 
dimensions may be placed upon the 
drawing. It is also of especial advan¬ 
tage in drawing scenic and architectural 
subjects, or when it is desired to repre¬ 
sent an object as it appears to the eye. 
Fig. 1 gives a perspective view of a 
rectangular block with a mortise and 
a cylindrical hole in it. 

Working Drawings. 

Perspective drawings, as has been 
•explained, show objects as they appear. 
Since appearances cannot be relied upon 
for accuracy, another form of drawing 
must be used when it is desired to show 
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Fig. 2. TOP PLAN, SIDE ELEVATION AND END 
ELEVATION OP BLOCK. 

things exactly as they are, as must be 
done, for instance, when we wish to 
build or reproduce an object from its 
drawing. A working drawing or pro¬ 
jection is used for this purpose. In 
this kind of drawing, the object is 
shown as it actually is, and not as it 
appears. Hence, the parts farthest 
from the eye will appear of their true 
.size compared with those nearest. In 
•ordinary cases, a side view (called a side 


elevation), an end view or end elevation 
and a top or bottom view or plan, are 
the only projections necessary to explain 
an object. But sometimes when the 
parts are complicated, a separate pro¬ 
jection is required of both the front and 
rear views and the right and left ends 
as well as top and bottom. 

A general view of an object shows the 
parts assembled. A detail drawing 
gives one or more of the parts separately 
and in detail. A sufficient number of 
views must be given to show the prin¬ 
cipal faces and allow the observer to 
form an idea of the general contour of 
the object, but of course it is always 
desirable to present it in as few views as 
possible. Fig. 2 gives a side elevation, 
end elevation, and plan of the block 
shown in Fig. 1. By means of dimen¬ 
sion lines (not shown here), the exact 
length of any particular line of the block 
can be found from one or another of the 
three views. 

It is sometimes convenient to show 
the interior construction of an object. 
A boiler, for instance, may be drawn to 
Ulustrate the arrangement of its flues. 
In this case, a view would be given as if 
it had been cut in half and a drawing 
made of the cut surface, showing the 
inner parts. Such a drawing is called a 
section. Fig. 3, A, is a section on the 
line BC of Fig. 2, that is. as if the block 
had been cut in half on the line. A sec¬ 
tion may be taken through any part of 
an object. Fig. 3, B, is a section on the 
line MN, Fig. 2. Sometimes, even, a 
drawing may be shown partly in section 
and partly in elevation as Fig. 3, C. 

A working drawing from which a tool 
or article is to be made must show an 
exact picture of each separate piece, i.e., 
a projection of each principal surface. 
In the constniction of a locomotive, for 
instance, every part is shown in the 
drawings (even the bolt holes being in¬ 
dicated) and these being all made, may 
be put together easily and quickly in the 
shop. 

Isometrlo Drawing. 

A special kind of projection, which, 
however, is little used for practical pur¬ 
poses, is isometric drawing. This kind 
of drawing combines the advantages of 
perspective (viz.: showing three views 
in one) with those of the ordinary work¬ 
ing drawing, which gives the true pro¬ 
portions of lines. The object is sup¬ 
posed to be tilted into such a position 
that the intersection lines of the three 
parallel faces, the axes MN, MO, MP, 
Fig. 4, make angles of 120° with each 
other on the drawing. It is usual 


in practice to make all lines which are 
parallel to one of the three axes, repre¬ 
sent the true length of the line itself. 
For instance, if we were drawing the 
block full size and the longest edge were 
two inches, the lines MO andNQ would 
be made two inches long. If the draw¬ 
ing were half size, it w'ould be drawn one 
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Fig. 8. A— LENOTHHIBB SECTION DRAWING Of 

BTX)OK. B— TRANSVERSE SECTION. C— SEC¬ 
TION AND ELEVATION IN COMBINATION. 

inch long. As mentioned, an isometric 
drawing gives a simple method of show¬ 
ing three faces of an object in one \uew, 
at the same time allowing the lines to be 
represented in their tnie lengths, or to 
an accurate scale. It is specially 
adapted for showing small objects in 
which the principal lines are at right 
angles with each other, as in the drawing 
here given. 

In making small articles, the drawings 
may sometimes be applied to the wood or 
metal to get the shape, but when the 
surfaces are irregular this is not con¬ 
venient. A method often used is to 
employ templets or patterns. In order 
to secure the correct proportions, all 
working drawings must be drawn to 
scale, i. c., an inch on the drawing must 
represent a definite measure upon the 
thing to be made. 

The succeeding chapter will be de- 
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CYLINDRICAL HOLE AND MORTISE. 

voted to a discussion of working draw¬ 
ings. The remaining articles of the series 
will comprise a complete and thorough 
course in mechanical drawing as required 
by the blacksmith. How to read draw¬ 
ings and to calculate the amount of stock 
with allowance for finish will be a very 
important topic under discussion later on. 
Examples will also be given of technical 
drawings of special mechanical contriv¬ 
ances, as nuts, bolts, etc. 

iTo be continued.) 
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The Country Blacksmith. 

BT A BUBfiCRIBBR. 

Under the worn and leaky roof 
The country blacksmith stands, 

Clasping a kicking horse’s hoof 
In large and brawny hands; 

An ugly brute, that will not stand. 
Despite his stem commands. 

He wonders as he works away. 

How long ’twill be before 

He’ll get his customers to pay. 

That old, unsettled score; 

And yet he really dare not say, 

“ Your credit’s good no more.” 

His task is done at last, and then 
The farmer says, “That looks 

A right good job. If you don’t mind,— 
Just put it on the books.” 

The blacksmith longs to land him one 
Of Corbett’s fierce left hooks. 

Then to the post-office he goes, 

To get his morning’s mail. 

The city jobber, whom he owes. 

Is camping on his trail. 

And says that he must settle up 
In two weeks without fail. 

That night when all the village folk 
Were wrapped in slumber deep, 

He nailed a sign upon his shop, 

Ere he returned to sleep. 

It was a large and glaring sign, 

And read 



How many smiths are there in your 
vicinity? Are you taking the lead? 

What about the fall trade? Are you 
ready for any job that may come along? 

Reach out for new work. Let no 
opportunity slip for widening your field. 

The threshing engine season is now 
on. Have you learned any new kinks since 
last year? 

September —another volume completed. 
Compare the last issue of this volume with 
the first of the former one. Any sugges¬ 
tions? 

Is the shop large enough—light enough 
for your needs? If not, put in a few days 
before the busy time commences, and get 
it into shape. You will be glad before 
winter is well set in. 

Small country shops furnish many an 
apprentice to the machine blacksmith 
shops ot the city. The young or mentally 
growing smith will find it pays to read about 
every branch of his craft. 

A new metal, called “guldiner, ” has 
been made in Bergen, Norway. It looks 


very like gold, is hard as steel and pliable 
as tin. Foreign demand has already been 
created, and a factory has been erected to 
supply the needs. 

Experience, like anything else, may be 
long without being broad. It is the man of 
broad experience whose opinions have 
weight and whose work is reliable. Fifty 
years at the anvil may fml to give a man 
the most valuable experience. 

If it's a good thing, recommend it to 
somebody else who may need it. If you 
Tike The American Blacksmith, tell your 
neighbor about it and let him benefit by it, 
while you benefit by the subscnption com¬ 
mission. You will help one another. 

In hardware circles prosperity still 
continues. The establishments are em¬ 
ployed to their fullest extent, new” ones are 
being installed, and the demand keeps pace 
with the supply. This shows that “some¬ 
thing is doing ” in mechanical circles as well. 

He knows it alL —That’s what the nar¬ 
row-minded blacksmith will tell you. As 
a matter of fact nobody living “knows 
it all. ” Any man, with a head capable 
of learning, can learn from good craft 
literature. Don’t get the idea that you 
know it all. 

Always ready —always prepared for an 
emergency—that’s what a blacksmith 
should advertise. In some of our large 
cities certain machine shops advertise 
“Lathe work night and day,” which, m 
these days of constant running of machinery 
is in itself a recommendation to the ener¬ 
getic tradesman. 

Ever hear of a horse going up stairs to 
get out of the wet? Down in Western 
Pennsylvania, in a flood, a horse broke his 
halter and ascended to the loft of the barn. 
When the water went down, he could not be 
coaxed to descend until an inclined run¬ 
way had been built. Wasn’t this intelli¬ 
gence? Or what was it? 

The man who cannot, with honest 
effort, make a fair living at his trade is de¬ 
cidedly in the wrong sphere, for any craft 
will yield a comfortable livelihood to the 
able craftsman. The fault or misfortune 
of failure lies in the individual man, and he 
should strive to make a change of some 
kind. Investigate first, though. 

Many are the ways of meeting an 
emergency. One man will sit down and 
think about it, another will start right in to 
do it on experiment, w’hile a third will not 
attempt it at all. Undoubtedly the best 
way is to have the necessary tools and 
materials always ready, and then when an 
extraordinary job is presented, to think 
about it and set to work in a rational way, 
determined to “do or die.” 

A nail-less horseshoe is the latest 
thing in its line, says the Teamster. One 
has been invented by Mr. Josiah Serfass, of 
Hazelton, Pa. The shoe is provided with 
metallic straps which rise to a common 
point near the top of the hoof. These 
straps are hinged to the shoe, and con¬ 
nected at the ends by a threaded bolt, which 
can be turned with a small wrench to clamp 
the straps over the hoof. 

An interesting £act to the rubber- 
tire man, is that a new plant has been dis¬ 


covered in the Congo, whose long fibres 
contain a considerable quantity of rubber. 
The unscientific methods employed in ob> 
taming rubber have worked havoc with the 
rubber plantations, resulting in the high 
prices of the present time. This new dis^ 
covery, it is hoped, will tend to lower the 
prices on raw material. 

Don’t you think it would be a good plan 
(writes a subscriber) for The American 
Blacksmith to conduct an experimental 
shop? I have read in farm papers of experi¬ 
mental farms run for the benefit of readers, 
and as The American Blacksmith asks 
for suggestions, the idea of an experimental 
shop occurred to me. In it we could have 
tests of different kinds made for our in¬ 
formation. I think it would be a good thing. 

Much good experience is lost, because, 
for some reason or another, the average 
blacksmith does not want to impart it to 
the craft. Having won knowledge by hard 
work he wants to keep it for his own 
especial benefit, so he guards it carefully 
instead of spreading it abroad. This is a 
mistake, for a good thing is none the less 
good because it is useful to many, and 
every man owes it to the world at large 
to raise the standard of his craft as 
high as possible. 

Two years gone and not one complaint 
from a reader about a humbug advertise- 
ihent! A record we are proud of. Much 
advertising appearing in other journals has 
been denied appearance in The American 
Blacksmith. Columns open only to 
honorable business houses of unquestion¬ 
able standing. All others debarr^. The 
offer constantly holds good to reimburse 
subscribers for losses resulting from Ameri¬ 
can Blacksmith advertisers who may 
chance to prove unscrupulous. 

Thinking of advancement in scientific 
knowledge, consider that (according to a 
contemporary) in 1740 one Christian Pol- 
hem, a noted Swedish steel worker, wrote, 
“It is well known that steel is made from 
iron, like brass from copper, but the exact 
method is not well understood. As long 
as the iron retains its natural sulphur it 
remains soft, but when this is extracted it 
becomes hard, and is called steel. The 
whole art lies in the extraction of the sul¬ 
phur.” If some of the present-day theones 
are as logical as this one was in 1740, a lot 
we have still to learn I 

Tom Tardy was diligently wrapping a 
piece of wire around the broken handle of 
his sledge, when we dropped in the other 
day to ask him what was on his mind. “It 
does beat all,” said he, “how my mail piles 
up—seems like I can’t ever get all my letters 
answered.” Tom went over to the dry 
goods box which answered for a desk, and 
took out four ver>^ much soiled letters. 
“This one,” showing us a courteous busi¬ 
ness letter which asked for the favor of a 
reply by return mail, “This one I must 
answer right away. ” It was four months 
old then, but Tom carefully laid it away 
again to think about it a few more months. 
Walking away, we couldn’t help but think 
that if our worthy friend took as long to die 
as he did to do everything else, he would 
come to be a very old man. Most people 
in present-day America, however, prefer 
not to live quite as slowly as Tom does. 
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American Association of Black¬ 
smiths and Horseshoers. 

The numerous inquiries received from 
various sections of the country show 
that the question of organization for 
mutual benefit is occupying the minds of 
a great many thinking craftsmen. The 
purpose of this Association is to further 
the interests of the craft in every possible 
way, by assisting in the formation of as¬ 
sociations and by furthering beneficial 
legislation as far as possible. 

We wish to strongly urge blacksmiths 
in every locality to give the matter of or¬ 
ganizing their attention. We will gladly 
furnish plans and instructions for form- • 
ing such associations, and aid m every 
possible way. Do not wait for winter to 
come on and make the roads bad, but 
take up the question with your neigh¬ 
bor smiths now while meetings can be 
conveniently held. Send to the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Blacksmiths and 
Horseshoers, Box 974, Buffalo, N. Y., 
for plans and advice. 

Do you feel the need of a Lien Law in 
your State to adequately protect you 
from losses by bad debts? Will you in¬ 
terest your brother craftsmen and aid 
in getting such a law passed? Let us 
hear from you. 

Thomas Blanchard.* 

DWIGHT GODDARD. 

Thomas Blanchard started out in life 
under very discouraging circumstances. 
His father was a New England farmer, 
of Huguenot descent, who added to his 
income by doing blacksmith work for 
his neighbors. 

Thomas was bom in 1788, at Sutton, 
Mass., the fifth of six sons. As a boy he 
was far from promising, stuttering badly 
and counted by some to be half foolish. 
He took little interest in farming or 
study, and spent his time whittling 
shingles, making windmills and miniature 
water wheels. As he grew older he be¬ 
came interested in iron work, and as his 
father refused him the use of his forge, 
he saved up all the .charcoal he could 
gather and hid it behind a wall. Then 
he built a rude forge and used an old 
wedge driven into a log for an anvil, 
waited until his parents were absent and 
tried his hand at working iron. 

At thirteen he heard of an apple¬ 
paring machine, and after patient ex¬ 
perimenting and repeated trials suc¬ 
ceeded in making a machine that would 
pare more apples than a dozen girls at 
the winter “bees.'^ 

•The American Blacksmith is indebted to 
Messrs. Wyman & Gordon. Worcester, Mass., for 
the above most interesting sketch of the success of 
a man whose earliest efforts were along a black- 
smithing line. 


This success deepened his inventive 
interest and made him of less use on the 
farm, so when eighteen his father sent 
him to work for an elder brother who 
made tacks at the neighboring town of 
West Millbury. Here he was put at the 
monotonous work of heading the tacks 
by hand. The points were first cut from 
sMps, and then had to be picked up by 
the thumb and finger, gripped in a vise, 
and headed by a blow. He was given a 
certain number to be made each day. One 
of the first things he made here was a 
counting machine that would ring a bell 
when the required number was complete. 
His brother forbade him spending any 
time in these idle projects, but his in¬ 
ventive genius could not be suppressed. 
He began to consider a machine to cut 
and head the tacks at one operation. 
The idea came to him long before he had 
the skill or means to construct. For six 
long years he worked at the idea, ex¬ 
pending everything he could earn to buy 
materials, throwing away the old as new 
improvements suggested themselves, 
carrying the models about with him from 
place to place, persisting in spite 
of every discouragement. He be¬ 
came so poor that his own brother re¬ 
fused to trust him for groceries, even 
when his family was actually suffering. 

At last it was a success; it made much 
better tacks than could be made by hand 
at the rate of five hundred a minute. It 
was sold for $5,000, which placed 
Blanchard in comfortable circumstances. 
The tacks were all sold, for some years at 
least, to one house, w^ho kept the source 
of supply secret and realized handsome¬ 
ly on the sales. 

At this time the attempt was being 
made by the Government to manufac¬ 
ture its muskets in this country; one of 
the shops making the attempt was 
located at Millbury. The barrels had 
been made by hand, but the process had 
been so far improved that the straight 
part of the barrel was then being turned 
in a lathe. There was an irregular en¬ 
largement at the butt where it was 
joine^to the stock that still had to be- 
finished by hand at considerable ex¬ 
pense. Blanchard's inventive powers 
becoming recognized, he was sent for 
and asked if he could get up a machine 
that would do this. He said he would 
try, and it was not long before he sug¬ 
gested the addition of a certain cam 
motion to the lathe that would permit 
turning the cylindrical part and the flat 
and oval end at the same operation. 

The knowledge of this coming to the 
attention of the Government, he was 


sent for to introduce it at the Spring- 
field Armory. While the workmen were 
gathered around to witness its operations 
one said to another, *'WeU, John, he 
has spoiled your job.” Still another ex¬ 
claimed that ^'he could not spoil his, for 
he could not turn a gun stock.” Blan¬ 
chard overhearing the remark answered, 
''I am not so sure of that, but I will 
think of it a while.” On his way ^me 
soon after, the whole principle for turn¬ 
ing irregular forms came to him. In a 
short time Blanchard had built a wooden 
model of bis idea, and, sure enough, it 
turned a miniature gun stock with per¬ 
fect accuracy. 

The principle is this; A pattern and 
block to be turned are fitted on a com¬ 
mon shaft, that is so hung in a frame 
that is adapted to vibrate toward or 
away from a second shaft that carries a 
guide wheel opposite and pressing 
against the pattern, and a revolving 
cutter wheel of the same diameter op¬ 
posite the block to be turned. During 
the revolution of the pattern the block 
is brought near to or away from the cut¬ 
ting wheel, reproducing exactly the 
form of the pattern. 

The beauty of the invention is that by 
varying the relative sizes of the guide 
wheel and cutting wheel, any variation 
in size relative to the model can be se¬ 
cured, and by reversing the transverse 
motion of the cutting wheel, a perfect 
right and left can be made from the 
same pattern. Then by varying the 
transverse speed of the cutting wheel in 
relation to the guide wheel, the object is 
made either longer or shorter than the 
model. 

Blanchard immediately secured a 
patent and was paid by the Government 
to set one up at the Harper's Ferry 
Armorjs and later at the Springfield 
Armory. The introduction of this 
machine opened up the way to others. 
Blanchard was placed in charge of stock¬ 
ing muskets at the Springfield Armory, 
and during the next five years intro¬ 
duced no less than thirteen machines 
for the better manufacture of muskets. 
The most important of these was a 
machine for making the irregular re¬ 
cesses in the stock for the barrel, lock, 
etc. The idea for this machine came to 
him, it is said, from watching the labors 
of a wood-boring insect. 

Being thus occupied in Government 
work, opportunity was open to infringers 
of the patent to apply it in other ways. 
During the •first term of the patent no 
less than fifty machines were put in 
operation for various purposes, turning 
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shoe lasts, wheel spokes, tackle blocks 
and hat forms, from which he derived no 
benefit. The patent was originally 
granted about 1820, and was twice re¬ 
newed, a very unusual proceeding. 

In the early history of this invention 
the question of reality of invention was 
contested by one of his neighbors. A 
hearing was granted, to be held on the 
vill^ige green. The neighbor, who was a 
brass worker by trade, presented a 
beautifully made model in brass, while 
Blanchard’s model was a crude wooden 
affair, but the evidence was altogether 
in his favor, and little was heard after¬ 
ward of this contestant for the honor 
of inventing the lathe for irregular forms. 

Blanchard had many troubles in de¬ 
fending his patent, and even to the end 
realized but a comparatively small 
amount directly from the invention. 

By this time Blanchard came to con¬ 
siderable repute as a mechanical expert, 
and was frequently employed hence¬ 
forth in lawsuits and investigations in 
that capacity. 

In 1825 Blanchard became much 
interested in the subject of steam road 
wagons. While still at the Springfield 
Armory he made a working model that 
was very successful and for which he re¬ 
ceived a patent. He had ideas also 
about rails and turnouts, but his efforts 
to organize a company or secure capital, 
first in Boston, and later in New York, 
having failed, he apparently abandoned 
the idea. 

In 1826 an effort was made to improve 
the navigation of the Connecticut 
River. At first steamboats were tried, 
but the rapids were so great that it was 
a failure. Then a canal was built around 
the worst rapids, and Blanchard was 
asked to design a steamboat, which 
he did, but it was also unsuc¬ 
cessful. This failure deepened his 
interest, and he made an elaborate 
study of the whole question, the result 
of which was an important improvement. 
The improvement consisted in locating 
the paddle wheel at a particular distance 
beyond the stem, where the water set in 
with the greatest velocity. Hitherto 
the wheel had been located close up to 
the stern or at the sides. By Blanchard’s 
discovery the maximum resistance 
to the paddles was secured, and 
a steamboat could be driven up rivers 
whose rapids had hitherto prevented 
steam navigation. He also built boats 
with two engines driving the wheel 
shaft by cranks set at 180 degrees on the 
ends, which secured the more constant 
power needed to ascend strong rapids. 


The result of his efforts was to move the 
head of navigation from Hartford to 
Springfield, and double the travel and 
transportation between the two places. 
He even navigated the rapids 150 miles 
beyond Springfield. 

Proving that small rivers could be 
successfully navigated by steamboats, 
brought Mr. Blanchard many applica¬ 
tions for assistance. By 1830 he had 
boats running on the Allegheny and 
other tributaries of the Ohio, and so 
established his method of construction 
that it came into general use. 

Mr. Blanchard made many other in¬ 
ventions; in all he secured twenty-four 
patents, one of which was the process of 
steaming wood for bending. Hitherto 
when bent sticks were required for ship 
constniction and other purposes, the 
woods were searched for satisfactory 
timbers. The U. S. Government paid 
Blanchard $50,000 for the use of this 
patent in ship construction, and other 
uses, such as for slate frames and bent 
furniture, also rewarded him. 

He also made inventions in woollen 
and other machinery. 

Although he start^ in life under such 
unfavorable conditions, he won out in 
the end. He overcame his stuttering, 
improved his personal appearance, made 
up by observation and experience for his 
lack of education, and by his inventions 
changed his early poverty for compara¬ 
tive wealth. He was able before he 
died to fulfill an assertion made to the 
villagers of West Millbury, when in ex¬ 
treme poverty and youthful awkward¬ 
ness he was railed against for his shift¬ 
lessness, that he would yet ‘‘drive up 
through here in a coach and four.” 

He died in 1864, leaving a widow, 
whom he had married only ten months 
before. She still survives him, bringing 
closely home to us the recentness of the 
origin of things mechanical that now 
seem as though they always had been. 

The Manufacture of a Well 
Known Blacksmith Tool. 

The name of Peter Wright & Sons of 
Dudley, England, is so extensively 
known as manufacturers of black¬ 
smith’s anvils and vises that our readers 
are probably already well acquainted 
with it. It may therefore be of interest 
to give a brief description of the process 
of manufacture, as these works are care¬ 
fully kept up to date, and the methods 
employed are such as look to the pro¬ 
duction of superior quality. Nearly 200 
years ago Peter Wright started the works 
at Dudley, which have ever since stead¬ 
ily developed, and are today turning out 


anvils of finer quality than ever before 
and worthily maintaining the traditions 
of the firm. Today in almost every 
comer of the globe these tools are to be 
met with. 

In the old days all anvils were “built 
up,” t. e., made by welding together a 
number of separate pieces onto a cen¬ 
tral block of common iron. Each of 
these vertical butt welds was of course 
a grave source of weakness and such 
anvils frequently broke up. Under the 
firm’s patent, which was the invention of 
Peter Wright (the great grandson of the 
founder), all their anvils are made from 
only two forgings which are called the 
“top” and the “bottom” respectively, 
and require only the one weld at the 
waist, even this being in addition care¬ 
fully “tied in.” 

The finest wrought iron scrap is care¬ 
fully picked over by hand at the forges, 
and then passed into large furnaces 
where it is either balled or piled and 
then thoroughly worked under power¬ 
ful steam hammers into blooms. After 
going through reheating fiimaces, these 
are forged with great care under heavy 
steam hammers so as to form the tops 
and bottoms from which the anvils will 
be made. 

These forgings are now paired to¬ 
gether, and owing to their design the 
greatest strength and working surface is 
secured for each anvil according to its 
weight. These are then handed over to 
the anvil makers who have been trained 
to their respective duties all their lives, 
and have therefore become specialists 
at their work. This trade is very largely 
hereditary, and many of the men are 
representatives of families that have 
worked for Peter Wright and Sons for 
generations. These forgings now undergo 
a further process of hammering and 
trimming which contributes great tough¬ 
ness and soundness. They are then 
welded together at the waist under 
powerful hammers, which ensures that 
absolute homogeneity of the whole anvil, 
which is of such vital importance. 

The next step is to weld on the steel 
for the face, and this as may be im¬ 
agined is a delicate and most important 
process. The steel employed is of the 
finest grade, combining all the different 
qualities necessary for the heavy work 
that an anvil face has to stand. The 
firm is constantly experimenting by 
means of chemical and physical tests, in 
order to secure the very best material 
for their purpose. The face of the 
wrought iron body is heated up to weld¬ 
ing point in a large smith’s hearth and the 
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steel slab in another special hearth, both 
being in charge of foremen who always 
superintend this process. Specially pure 
washed fuel is used and a true weld is 
made without the aid of any patent com¬ 
pounds or mixtures. To make a sound 
weld of the face of an anvil of say 700 
pounds is, of course, a really fine piece of 
work, requiring the most careful meth¬ 
ods and highest degree of skill. 

The anvil now has the bick and table 
trued up, the holes put in and the finish¬ 
ing touches made, after which it is 
heated to the correct temperature and 
plunged into great hardening tanks, 
where streams of water give it the final 
temper. Long ex¬ 
perience has deter¬ 
mined the degree of 
hardness which 
proves the best and 
safest to ensure 
good, all-round 
wear. The final proc¬ 
ess is to grind the 
steel face, which is 
done on huge grind¬ 
stones, and the anvil 
after being polished 
is passed on to 
the warehouse. 

Throughout this 
time the anvil has 
to undergo various 
exhaustive tests at 
the hands of one of 
the principals, for 
hardness, square¬ 
ness, and freedom 
from any flaws. 

Constant practice 
enables a trained 
ear to detect even 
small defects by 
the ring given out, 
and it is all this 
care which causes a Peter Wright 
Patent Solid Wrought Anvil to ring like 
a bell. After approval the trade marks 
are stamped on every anvil, these con¬ 
sisting of the words Peter Wright Patent 
and also Solid Wrought (the latter being 
in the form of a circle). In addition to 
these the green label is affixed, this also 
being duly registered. The manufactur¬ 
ers state that large orders are constantly 
being shipped to all parts of the world in 
face of tariffs and high freights. 

The last advices are that a change has 
just taken place in the ownership of the 
above firm, Mr. Isaac Nash of Bel- 
broughton, the well-known manufacturer 
of Walden Scythes, having purchased 
the business outright. The manu¬ 
facture of the anvil, however, will be 


carried on at Dudley, precisely as be¬ 
fore by the new proprietors, who have 
had long experience in the same trade, 
and whose anvils have attained a high 
reputation in England and on the Con¬ 
tinent. The two businesses of this latter 
firm will, of course, be conducted in¬ 
dependently. 


Hints Preliminary to Shoeing. 

BT M. B. M. 

In successfully shoeing a horse, much 
depends upon the preliminary steps 
taken by a shoer. If every smith would 
use a little tact in this direction, espe¬ 
cially with young horses, perhaps there 


would be fewer vicious and nervous ani¬ 
mals to be shod. 

It is a great mistake to suddenly 
grasp a horse's foot, or to grasp it with 
both hands. Some horses are naturally 
high-spirited and the shock they may 
experience by such treatment cannot be 
realized by a human being. The horse 
should be gradually prepared for what 
is to come. First, see that he stands in 
such a position that, when one foot is 
lifted, he will be properly balanced upon 
the other three. If the animal does not 
voluntarily take an easy position, gently 
move him with the hands until it is 
secured and his feet are well under his 
body. 

When the left forefoot is to be raised, 
the shoer stands on the left side, facing 


the animal. He should speak gently to 
the horse, and place the palm of his 
right hand flat upon his shoulder. At 
the same time he should, with the left 
hand, stroke the limb downward toward 
the cannon and seize the cannon in 
front. Then, with the other hand, he 
gently presses the horse towards the 
opposite side, thus relieving the leg of 
weight, when he lifts it from the ground. 
The right hand now grasps the pastern 
from inside and the left from the out¬ 
side. The shoer next turns partly 
towards the right and supports the 
horse's leg upon his own left ‘ leg, stand¬ 
ing as quietly and firmly as possible the 
while. In holding 
the hoof, never raise 
it higher than the 
elbow-joint, and 
never too far back 
of the elbow. In¬ 
deed, a little lower 
than this is better if 
possible. 

When the left 
hind foot is to be 
shod, gently stroke 
the animal back as 
far as the angle of 
the hip. Place the 
left hand here for 
support, while the 
right hand strokes 
the limb down to 
the middle of the 
cannon, and grasps 
it from behind. The 
left hand presses 
the animal's weight 
over towards the 
right side, the right 
hand loosens the 
foot and carries it 
forward and out¬ 
ward from the 
body, so that the limb is bent at the 
hock. Now bring the left leg against the 
anterior surface of the fetlock-joint and 
carry the foot backward. His left arm 
passes over the horse's croup and above 
and to the inner side of the hock. The 
long pastern should then be seized with 
both hands. 

In shoeing the right feet, follow the 
same methods, only reversing e\ery 
process. 

Never cause unnecessary discomfort 
or pain by raising the feet too high or in 
wrong positions. Do not pinch or 
squeeze the limb. Always be as quiet 
and rapid as possible, and avoid all un¬ 
necessary noise. These points are well 
worth attention, as the horse is very 
sensitive to every sound and motion. 
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When a young horse is to be shod, it is 
not wise to keep the foot raised too long. 
Give him a rest between whiles, most es¬ 
pecially in this case, be quiet and gentle 
and never display irritation or temper. 
It is the memories of these early shoeings 
that govern the horse’s attitude at the 
forge in later years. 

In shoeing an old and stiff horse, raise 
the foot gradually, and not too high— 
especially in the beginning of the opera¬ 
tion. 

Some horses are vicious, whether by 




B 


Fig. 48. CONYBNIENT FORMS OF MARDBBLfi. 

nature or accident, and a shoer is often 
compelled to use severity. The ears and 
eyes are the best index to the horse’s 
mood. The shoer should watch these 
closely. Every indication of temper 
should be promptly punished by a jerk 
of the halter or a few words. If the horse 
is backed several times over a piece of 
soft ground, it often quiets him. Various 
devices have been employed to hold 
such horses and prevent their kicking, 
and where every other method fails, the 
animal may be placed in the stocks. 
But the shoer should always strive by 
gentleness to inspire confidence before 
resorting to severe measures. 

Horses that are merely irritable and 
high-strung are often best handled by 
firm boldness. To such horses, light 
touches are much more annoying than 
energetic handling. 

The successful shoer must be able to 
read horse nature—if it may be so ex¬ 
pressed. Methods that succeed with 
one animal may fail utterly with an¬ 
other. No man should attempt to shoe 
a horse, who has not full control of his 
own nerves and temper. 

The Railroad Blacksmith 
Shop.-ll. 

The Systematic Maintenance and Use 
of Tools. 

W. B. RBID. 

The creation and maintenance of 
tools is a constant and necessary factor 
of economic production in the black¬ 
smith shop. Apart from expensive 
forging machines, not generally avail¬ 
able, the smith, as his own tool maker, 
can always have at command a variety 
of inexpensive devices for increasing his 
output, limited only by his own in¬ 
genuity and resourcefulness. 


To have such tools is an important 
point; the systematic use and main¬ 
tenance of them is a matter equally im¬ 
portant, the full appreciation of which 
will add intrinsically to their efficiency 
and value. A few words upon this sub¬ 
ject may be of interest. 

The most common and useful, and, 
at the same time, most abused of tools 
are the round spring swages for use at 
the steam hammer. No shop of any pre¬ 
tensions can afford to be without a com¬ 
plete set of these from i inch upwards, 
according to requirements. They may 
be fashioned as elaborately or as roughly 
and inexpensively as desired. The essen¬ 
tial point is to maintain the swaging sur¬ 
faces in a smooth working condition and 
at proper standard sizes. To do this 
satisfactorily it is necessary to have a 
permanent set of soft steel mandrels, 
finished to the different sizes of swages 
kept. To avoid too great a multiplicity 
of parts each mandrel may contain any 
convenient number of sizes. Fig. 43, A 
and B. Made and kept in this way, 
these mandrels wiU prove of constant 
value in making new swages and in re¬ 
storing worn ones to standard sizes by 
simply heating the parts and running 
the proper mandrel through them under 
the steam hammer. Each mandrel 
should, of course, be finished slightly 
larger that the accurate size of swage, 
proportionate to the shrinkage of the 
swage in cooling. 

Next to a set of round swages a well 
equipped blacksmith shop should have 
forging swages for various sizes of balls, 
bell clappers, collar bolts, brake posts. 


and usefulness will be greatly enhanced 
by a similar method and system 
of maintenance and use. To make these 
swages accurately, finished soft steel 
patterns or originals are necessary. 
These should be kept carefully under 
surveillance of the foreman, to be used 
as occasion requires in replacing broken 
tools, in restoring shape and proportion 
of worn ones, or as a sample to the 
workman of the article required. Each 
of these patterns should be legibly 
stamped with a number or mark; the 
swage in which it is made being identi¬ 
fied by the same number or mark, and 
having, in addition, stamped upon it 
the size of iron required to make the 
forging. Arranged systematically in 
this way no time is lost by the workman 
in selecting the proper tool, nor in ex¬ 
perimenting to determine the size of iron 
necessary for the purpose. 

The following may illustrate this 
point and show, at the same time, a 
useful adaptation of the ball forging. 
Fig. 44 represents an ash pan shaker, 
lever end. To make this we use the ball. 
Fig. 45, A. The tool for this, similarly 
marked, also shows at a glance the stock 
required. Fig. 45, B. 

The stock of ball is just of sufficient size 
to fill impression’ in auxiliary tool. Fig. 
46, A, to which it is immediately trans^ 
ferred from ball tool and completed in 
one heat as shown in Fig. 44. Part A, 
Fig. 46, is made from a piece of 8-inch 
steel driving axle, the hole punched or 
drilled, as convenient. A forged band, 
with handle is shrunk on to strengthen 
the tool and facilitate handling. B is a 



Fig. 44. FORGING FOR AN ABH PAN SHAKER. 


crosshead pins, knuckle joint pins, pop 
valve spindles, eye bolts, hand-ham¬ 
mers, and many other standard forgings, 
according to requirement. These tools 
may also be made as elaborately or in¬ 
expensively as circumstances permit, 
but, as in the first instance, their value 


hardened soft steel washer machined to* 
fit into part A from bottom; the rela¬ 
tive position of square hole in this and in 
guide plate C being secured by dowel 
pins in top and bottom. 

The thickness of forging can be in¬ 
creased or diminished, and a larger or 
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smaller hole secured by having dupli¬ 
cate parts of B and C adjusted accord¬ 
ingly. The welding of 1 J-inch shank to 
forged piece completes the job. 

The application of this tool will, I 
trust, appear plainly, from reference to 
perspective sketches of its several parts. 
When in use the washer B is inserted in 
bottom of tool A, the square hole in 
same being temporarily plugged by a 
small piece of square iron, which is al¬ 
lowed to drop out after the ball has been 


falo, and by Mr. F. Howard Mason, 
Chamber of Commerce. The report of 
the secretary showed thirty-nine new 
members since last year, and a total 
membership of three hundred. The 
various subjects assigned for considera¬ 
tion at this Convention were thoroughly 
discussed, the greatest interest being dis¬ 
played on all topics. Among the sub- 
jecte under discussion were the repair of 
frames, the preparation and working of 
scrap for locomotive forgings, oil as fuel 




Fig. 45. A8H PAN SHAKER FOBOINO. TOOL FOB FORMING BALL. 


flattened to shape. The guide plate C 
is then adjusted upon top, the punch D 
inserted and driven through. The whole 
operation completed in one heat, pro¬ 
ducing a clean-cut, uniform, substantial 
forging at a very low cost. 

{To be continued,) 

National Railroad Master Black¬ 
smiths' Association. 

Eleventh Annual Convention. 

The annual convention of Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths was opened Tues¬ 
day morning, August 18th, at the Glene- 
see Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Owing to the 
absence of President McNally because of 
sickness, Vice-President Lindsay pre¬ 
sided. The convention was well attend¬ 
ed and most successful in every respect. 
Sessions were held Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, Wednesday morning and 
evening, and Thursday morning. On 
Wednesday afternoon the members 
went on an inspection visit to the New 
York Central Railroad shops at Depew, 
N. Y., on Thursday afternoon to the 
Pullman Car Works at East Buffalo, and 
on Friday to Niagara Falls. A very 
pleasant program was arranged for the 
entertainment of the ladies. The pho¬ 
tograph which was taken of the mem¬ 
bers will be reproduced in the October 
issue of The American Blacksmith if 
possible. 

Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Councilman John J. Smith, of Buf¬ 


for axle work, piece work, machine forg¬ 
ing in car and locomotive work, tool steel 
flue welding, track tools, tuyere irons, 
case hardening, frogs and crossings and 
car and locomotive springs. The dis¬ 
cussions of the papers as read were 
particularly interesting. 

The following oflScers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, George 
Lindsay; first vice-president, T. F. 
Keane; second vice-president, James 
Reiley; secretary and treasurer, A. L. 
Woodworth; chemist, G. H. Williams. 
After numerous ballots, Indianapolis 
was chosen as the meeting place for next 
year's convention. 

We reproduce herewith an engraving 
of the new president, together with a 
short sketch of his life. We also append 
some of the papers, and in the October 
American Blacksmith, vdll be printed 
some of the other most interesting of the 
papers read before the convention. 

Mr. George Lindsay, the newly elected 
president of the National Railroad 
Master Blacksmiths' Association, was 
bom and reared in Fifeshire, Scotland. 
At the age of sixteen he was bound as an 
apprentice to John Barrowman & Co., 
manufacturers of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, serving four years, eleven hours a 
day, at a salary of $1.50 per week, and 
boarding himself. 

In 1873 he sailed for the United States 
and accepted service with the Hinkley 


Locomotive Works at Boston, which 
firm at that time employed about 600 
men and put out about four engines— 
half brass polished pilot bars and smoke 
arch braces—a week. After this he 
worked in several of the principal shops 
of the east, among them the N. Y., N. H. 
& H. R. R., where he had charge of the 
night crew. 

Mr. Lindsay worked for the United 
States government at the Watertown 
Arsenal for three years until politicians 
got to wrangling about appropriations 
to carry on the work of coast defenses, 
and adjourned, making no provision for 
the 600 men who were thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. Ten days later he accepted 
his present position as foreman of the 
Evansville & Terre Haute R. R. 

High Speed Steel. 

It is not my intention to present tables 
showing the high speeds, heavy feeds, or the 
amount of metal removed from certain 
pieces in a given time with this high duty 
steel, but rather to state a few facts that 
have been gleaned from daily practice which 
may be helpful to some in gaining a higher 
degree of efficiency from their tools. These 
high records are usually tests made under 
favorable conditions, and are rarely main¬ 
tained any length of time in daily practice. 
It is sufficient to say that the gains are so 
large in using this steel that it would show 
poor business tact if we did not take full ad¬ 
vantage of it regardless of its present high 
price. 

In 1901 patents were granted Messrs. 
Taylor and White for a brand of steels 
alloyed with tungsten, molybdenum and 
chromium in certain given proportions, also 
a special heat treatment for the same. The 
edge holding p)ower of tools made from this 
steel and given the special heat treatment 
exceeded all previous attainments to such 
an extent that it required the reconstruc¬ 
tion of certain machine tools to use the 
steel lip to its limit. 

Mr. Taylor was superintendent of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and he was test¬ 
ing the relative merits of the standard 
brands of self-hardening steel when one 
brand failed to give results as represented. 



Fig. 46. TOOL FOR FINISHING. 


The agent for the steel being apprised of 
the failure, determined to investigate the 
cause, and readily discovered that the heat 
treatments were much lower than he had 
recommended them to use. 

By complying with the instructions the 
tools were forg^ and quenched at a much 
higher range of heats, which resulted in a 
marked increase in the efficiency of the 
tools. Encouraged by these results, he 
tried other brands by heating them to this 
same range, but finally carried the heats 
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to that point where the steel softens or 
crumbles (between 1,900 degrees and 2,000 
degrees F.), if touched with a rod. As all 
the self-hardening brands var}^ considerably 
in composition, so did his final results, but 
the increased efficiency of some brands w^as 
surprising. He concluded to push his in¬ 
vestigations a little further and see if a steel 
could be made that would give better re¬ 
sults than the self-hardening when given 
the high heat treatment. By enlisting the 
assistance of Mr. White, a chemist, they 
eventually produced the remarkable steel 
that bears their names. 

It is with interest that we note the rapid 
trend of events; it is a trifle over two years 
since this remarkable steel was patented, 
and to-day it is scarcely heard of. Spurred 
on by the successes of this new rival, the 
leading steelmakers were soon upon its 
heels with a superior steel, willing to sell to 
all, requiring no expensive shop right to 
use it or the signing of a binding contract, 
consequently it was forced to retire before 
it was generally introduced. 

It is well known that if tools for planers. 
Blotters, etc., were made from the self¬ 
hardening steels of the past (Taylor-White 
included), there was a decided tendency of 
the cutting edge to crumble, especiaUy 
when cutting hard, tough materials, there¬ 
by leaving a rough finish. The construc¬ 
tion of the above mentioned machines are 
such that, during the time they are retriev¬ 
ing, the cutting edge of the tools are re¬ 
quired to drag back over the surface just 
cut, then the machine being reversed, the 
tools suddenly enter the work at full speed 
and full depth cut. 

Therefore it must be ob\dous that tools 
working under these conditions, and re¬ 
quired to maintain a good cutting edge, 
must be of the highest quality, and not 
the least friable. It is under these trying 
conditions that this new steel has easily 
demonstrated superiority over those of the 
past. Another advance is the manufacture 
of twist drills from this material; the re¬ 
sults are very encouraging for a better drill 
in the near future. It is true they are not 
equal to the carbon steel drills in strength; 
there is a tendency to split through the 
center, but if the workman exercises his 
good judgment, there will be very little 
trouble from this direction. Taps, milling 
cutters, reamers, etc., are being made and 
used with some success, but, like all things 
in their incipiency, there are some failures. 
There are good reasons for believing that in 
strengthening the teeth, impro\dng the 
methods of hardening and regulating speeds 
and feeds to suit the new conditions, they 
will be a decided success. It will be ob¬ 
served that the cutting edge of tools made 
from this steel (or in fact any of the alloyed 
steels) soon becomes slightly rounded, and 
in this condition they appear to render their 
beet service. This peculiarity makes it un¬ 
suitable for finishing tools where keen and 
enduring edges are required; for instance, 
a tool for chasing a standard tap must cut 
perfectly smooth and accurate the full 
length of the tap; if not, the tap would be 
worthless. This is one of the reasons why 
the alloyed steels are a failure for edge 
tools. 

The process of annealing can be easily 
accomplished by any of the methods em¬ 
ployed with the self-hardening brands. A 


sure and safe method is to pack the steel in 
an iron box or a piece of pipe and surround¬ 
ing the steel with powder^ charcoal, then 
well-sealing the openings with fire clay. 
The box or pipe is placed in the furnace, 
heated to a bright cherry red color for 
several hours, then permitted to cool down 
slowly; the slower the process of cooling 
the softer will be the steel. If properly 
annealed, it will machine as easily as tool 
steel. It has superior forging properties 
when compared with the self-hardening 
steels of the past which allows it to be 
forged into the difficult shapes. Further¬ 
more, this has been quite an advantage to 
the steelmakers in producing a steel almost 
free from seams. In order to forge it suc¬ 
cessfully it should be heated to a good lemon 
color heat, taking care to heat it slowly 
and thoroughly in a well burnt coke or co^ 
fire. If heated properly it will be in a per¬ 
fectly plastic condition and the steel will flow 
readily under the hammer. Remember it 
cools down much more quickly than carbon 
steel and when slightly cooled it becomes hard 
and unyielding; far more can be accom¬ 
plished in a given time by frequent heating 
and only working it in a perfectly plastic con¬ 
dition; furthermore, if this is observed 
strains and ruptures will be avoided. It is 
absolutely necessary that the base of all 
tools should be perfectly straight, and the 
attention should be directed to this im¬ 
portant part before the tools are finished. 
By heeding this caution it will save the loss 
of many valuable tools, besides the tools 
can be held more firmly and rigidly in the 
tool post. After forging the tools it is ad¬ 
visable to lay it down and allow it to grow 
cold, then re-heating for hardening. 

Probably the most interesting and im¬ 
portant part in manipulating this new steel 
is the process of tempering it. To temper 
the steel properly it must be heated to a 
fusing or welding heat; the conditions re¬ 
quired are about the same as for welding 
tool steel. The methods used in applying 
the heat are very important, regardless of 
the advice to the .contrary. To obtain 
satisfactory' results, it is b^ to build a 
covered fire with a liberal amount of crushed 
coke over the tuyere, thus avoiding an ox¬ 
idizing fire. The blast must be used rather 
sparingly, for if time is not allowed for the 
steel to conduct the heat properly the point 
of the tool may bum off, or the coke over the 
tuyere will bum down to such an extent that 
it will allow the blast to impinge too strongly 
against the steel, and thereby prevent the 
proper conditions from taking place. If the 
steel is heated too quickly and to the high¬ 
est possible temperature, the fractured piece 
will show a dry, brittle, lifeless structure, 
proving that deterioration has taken place, 
consequently there will be a corresponding 
loss in edge-holding power. When the 
steel is carefully heated in a fire as above 
mentioned, and a white heat has been at¬ 
tained, a faint fluxing will be noted; as the 
temperature increases, innumerable minute 
bubbles will be observed; by prolonging the 
treatment the bubbles become larger and 
less numerous; w'hen carried to the ex¬ 
treme the steel will finally soften and melt. 
This part of the process, for the want of a 
better term, has been called “sweating” 
which it somewhat resembles. 

The “sweating” properties are more pro¬ 
nounced in some brands than in others. 


besides some steelmakers recommend a 
longer sweating than others, but if the smith 
is guided by his trained judgment and ob¬ 
servation, he will soon learn to regulate the 
sweating to meet the requirements. Al¬ 
though not generally known, these sweating 
properties are inherent in all steel, and some 
of the old self-hardening brands can be 
improved considerably by this treatment, 
providing the sweating is not carried to the 
extreme. The toolsmith, to be successful 
in his business, must have a well-trained 
eye; he is required to work in all degrees of 
light, and at times it is with difficulty 
that he locates the proper hardening heat. 
The locating of these high sweating heats 
will place a greater strain upon his eyes, and 
will make his position more difficult and 
important than ever. 

After sweating, the tools are quenched 
in oil, the compressed air, or a strong blast. 
There are other methods, but they are not 
used to any extent. In some cases it is 
advisable to draw the temper, and this can 
be accomplished by cooling the point, 
drawing in the usual way, or they can be 
cooled in their entirety and then drawing 
the points by conducting the heat from the 
other end of the tools, and then permitting 
them to cool down slowly. In order to 
harden taps, mills, reamers, etc., success¬ 
fully, they must be heated in a lead bath, 
and a graphite crucible is absolutely nec¬ 
essary, for the lead must be heated to a 
white heat or to the highest possible limit 
The lead should be covered with powdered 
charcoal, to prevent it from wasting or oxi¬ 
dizing. 

My experience with this new branch of 
the art is somewhat limited, but 1 readily 
discovered that when a smith's forge is 
used, caution must be exercised in heating 
even the best graphite crucibles to thL<» high 
temperature. If the blast is too strong the 
crucible will melt away in spots before the 
lead is hot enough to meet the require¬ 
ments. The tools should be previously 
heated in a furnace to a bright red heat, 
then placed in the white hot lead. After 
the proper heat is obtained, the tools are 
submerged in the oil, and when cold, they 
are polished and drawn the same as carbon 
steel tools. 

Some of these steels refine equally as 
well as carbon steel, if the sweating is not 
carried to the extreme, and it is necessary 
that tools like milling cutters, reamers, etc., 
be hardened from this refining heat. We 
have been led to believe that the steel can¬ 
not be injured by • overheating, but when 
we see a number of tools made from the 
same bar of steel, and some of them giving 
extraordinary results, and the others a com¬ 
plete failure, it is quite evident that the 
heat treatment is a point that needs the 
closest attention. 

There are special furnaces upon the 
market for sweating this steel, and it is 
claimed they are giving good satisfaction. 
It will be noticed that in grinding any of the 
alloyed tool steels, the emery wheels become 
glazed very quickly. It is believed that the 
alloy tungsten is responsible for this sudden 
glazing; the little grains of emery from 
which the wheels are composed, become 
dull and then coated with the tungsten; 
hence the glazing. The tools are often 
ground upon these glazed wheels, and this 
inattention has caused the loss of many 
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Tur^rf ground on these wheels are in- 
jured to a greater or less extent. As a rule 

r1 pressure as 

the wheel fails to cut, thereby causing an 
intense fnct.on; this creates unequ7ex- 
pans on and contraction, resulting in numer- 
ous surface checks. 

whS Tephcing the 

wneels mth others that are softer and 

parser, then dressing them as soon as they 
show the least indication of glazing and th^ 
working limiting the pressure according te 
the cutting power of the wheels. The sparks 
~^ng from the majority of 

Wheel, are of a bright orange color The 

spwks emanating from the old self- 

h^ening when ground are dark- 

sparks being 
much lighter from the high speed 

presence of 

molybdenum and chromium In 
one or two brands, ! noted the 
^arks w^ very light, and resembled 
the sparks emanating from ma¬ 
chinery steel. H. W. Rushmeh. 

Case Hardening. 

As chmrman of Committee on 
O^harfening I followed the rule 
of writing each member of the 
TOmmit^, asking their views on 
the subject, and with the exception 
of two, they also followed the rule 
of not replying, consequently we 
have no rejwrt of the full com¬ 
mittee. I wiU read separately the 
paper of the chairman and those 
reived from the two members 
interested. 

^ mechanics, the term case- 
hardening means the converting 
of the surface of iron into steel 
for the purpose of creating not only 
a better wearing surface, but to 
lessen friction as well. 

In the writer’s opinion, the best 
matenaJ to be case-hardened for 
guides, links, link litters, blocks 
and saddles, eccentric rod jaws 
and all motion work, is Number 
1 fibrous hammered iron. In pre¬ 
paring this iron, the pile should be 
large enough,the heating perfect and *>.» 

OT ^7“ longitudinal seamsi ^ri 

or she^ fibres, frequently caused by dLt 
disregardmg these essentials ^ 

We do not think it advisable to use the^ 
granuW iron for ^y purpose where case- oner 
^emn^g is required. To do so would 

^^tly depreciate Its reliabUity, owing to se^ 

shortness of its initial structure, nor X 
widd we recommend Merchant bar iron somi 
with Its ra^ess, lack of density, and con- 

Z® “fl 7 tfu a percentage pro* 

of slag, all of which, once working nr tn^ prusa 

iag into shape, wiU not fully rectffy. ' £ 

the medium used, the compactness of V 
iron, and the length of time subjected to a 
^perature of about 1,550 deSF^hr 
GuidM made of good hammered ^on should ITt! 

hot, from twenty to twenty-four houre A »n!i 
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J inch IS none too deep for them. Lighter 
will hate the proper penetration of carbon 

A of an inch, after being held at the riX’ 

t«mpeniture for case- 
hMdening runs from 1,550 to 1,700 degrees 

Sed“v^ recognized by the experi-’ 
®®r - f- ^I'ere are no railroad foremen 
^iths who should not be perfectlv familiar 
wth the proper temperature or low shade 
of red heat for steel-hardening and anti 

de^ees Fahr. The best results in ckse- 
h^enmg^e obtained with a tem^^rT^ 
almost bordering on the bright eheWr^ 

1 ?ToO^ 5®“*’ “ abovMr^’ 

i,oou to 1,700 degrees Fahr. If we are 



GEOBQB LINDSAY, 

PaasiDBRT OF THB H. R. ji. r. 

practical inen, and not color-blind the 
pyrometer is not a necessity. They are 
unreliable and are mostly used for Z 
^nmental purposes, as they are gradually 
d^troyed by use, and the responsibility of 
tw7* 7®“’indications is left to 

JwrTtLrfh Poetical man 

h^lo j W the man is re- 

hable and the pyrometer only his distant 

** Ztih t uncertainty 7 

AS to the medium for case-hardening 
wme use charcoal, some carbonated bon^e 
black and some use a compound of vellow 
prussiate of potash, soda-ash, salt, etc a^d 
^h get fairly good results. It is claimed 

mwt all requirements as a case hardening 
m^ium, but It would bare-foot Uncle Sam’f 

c^harden the engine motion work on one 
of our many railroads of today I hZ 
us^ many mixtures to coat iron ,ith sZ 

Mr. John Buckley, of Chicago, Ill., 


onthr7ar?ero?7l7radtT^^^ 

^ees, alwa,ys ready for use, easily handled 

^n' “U theroSs 1; th7 

men- neighborhood will grow fat on it if you do 
iihar not protect it. ^ 

hade As to furnaces for case-hardening pur- 
poses, there is no doubt that some are more 
,500 convenient than others, yet with any kind 
mse- of furnace, when the same medium is used 
twe and s^e uniform temperature and time 
red, obsenred, the results will be equally good. 

are 1*^* ^ charge of we use the 

are style of furnace in use in most railroad 
shops; inside dimensions 8 feet x 2 
feet X 6 inches, built of fire brick, 
incased with old tank plates, and 
three 3-inch perforated pipes run- 
nmg through the bottom length¬ 
wise. We use coke as fuel. Our 
boxes are cast iron, 10 inches x 10 
inches X 36 inches for motion work; 
for guides, etc., 12inches x 12inches, 
w inches te 70 inches in length. 

e pack in the customary way, 
alternating layer after layer of 
raw bone and the iron, placing cast 
urt on the box and seal with fire¬ 
clay. We also insert two test 
pieces of j-inch diameter iron 
through the end of the box, and 
withdraw one at five hours, the 
other at six hours after placing 
box in furnace. We then know 
tne temperature of contents of box 
and date our time limit accord-^ 

1 . quench in water, tank 
42 inch^ diameter by 6 feet long, 
let in the ground level with floor 
line, with inlet pipe at bottom 
end and overflow pipe at top 

HSSrcspu'aw,“o£s' 

A Few Arguments for New 
Tools. 

Are you progressive about new 
^ojs, or are you doing your work 
by main strength and awkward- 
n^”? There are mighty few me- 
chames who can get along these 
days with the tools of their grand¬ 
fathers. In the first place there is 
the savmg in time which comes from 
improved tools, and time is money. 

New tools and machinery take much 
of the hard labor from a man, and 
fspecially is this true of power in the 
shop. New tools enable the smith to 
turn out more work and better work. 

They are one of the best kinds of an 
advertisement to draw new trade, for 
customers seek and patronize the up- 
to-date, progressive man. There are 
men who work hard, early and late, but 
who look upon improved tools and 

fan as useless, new- 

fangled things, and then wonder why 
their industry is not better rewarded 
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The following columns are intended for 
the convenience of all readers for discus¬ 
sions upon blacksmithing, horseshoeing, 
carriage building and allied topics. Ques¬ 
tions, einswers and comments eure solicited 
and are always acceptable. For replies 
by mail, send stamps. Names omitted 
and addresses supplied upon request. 

A Question of Emery—What is the best 
way to put emery on a cloth polishing 
wheel? W. M. Exline. 

A Good Side Line—We handle farm 
machinery on the side, and find it a very 
paying business. The blacksmith is natur¬ 
ally adapted for this line, and all made is 
clear gam. A. W. Strong. 

Lack of Apprentices—There are five 
shops in this town in Minnesota and not one 
apprentice. Can anybody tell why this is— 
why the number of apprentices to the trade 
is steadily decreasing? H. W. Strong. 

Tempering Mill Picks—In reply to J. 

F. Tramor, as to tempering mill picks or 

axes, would say that if he will take a half 
barrel of rain water, a half bushel of salt, a 
quarter pound of salt petre, and draw the 
temper to pigeon blue and cool in the same 
water, I think he will have no trouble in 
tempering axes, mill picks, butcher knives 
and so forth. Ira A. Munson. 

Foot Power Machinery—In answer to 

G. P. Blanchard^s question as to whether 
it would pay to have foot power machinery, 
1 would sa^ yes, certain kinds of machines 
pay. For instance a band saw will pay, 
you can rip, cross cut and circle cut. Al^ 
a small latne and emery stand I have found 
profitable for foot power. I have gone 
through the mill starting with foot power 
and afterwards using other power for many 
years. I have a Weber Gas Engine, which 
as a rule does very well, but sometimes it 
goes on strike, but I am getting better 
acquainted with the mechanism, so I have 
less trouble than at first. J. H. Jensen. 

Cutting and Preserving Wood —A 
«)od way of preserving wood is to cut it 
between August and October. Remove all 
the branches, leaving only the leaves at the 
top. Carefully cut or saw the trunks, so 
that the pores remain open, and place them 
upright in tanks of water into which has 
been thrown about one pound of cupric 
sulphate for 12 gallons of water. A. C. a. 

A Few Remarks on Prices—I think 
we are very much in need of a Lien Law. I 
am in favor of the union of all blacksmiths 
and horseshoers, for mutual protection, and 
to restore prices, at least, to a living basis. 
Think of it! Hired labor S3.00 a day,— 
Piedmont coal $16.00 per ton, and 16-inch 
plow shares only 15 cents each. This 
shows something "of our present condition. 
1 hope we shall meet with success in secur¬ 
ing protection. B. F. Dougherty. 

How Build a Varnish Room?—1 de^ 
sire to know how a varnish room should be 
built for the use of a jobbing shop painter, 
where it is necessary to paint from five to 
eight buggies at a time. I have a shop 25 
feet by 40 feet, two stories high. 1 have 


used the imper floor for a paint shop, but 1 
find that I need a varnish room too. Will 
some brother smith advise me how large it 
should be, and how much light it should 
have, also, how it should be planned and 
equipped? C. D. Briddell. 

A Shaper—Will some one who has a 
shaper for shaping wagon felloes and buggy 
rims kindly let me know through these 
columns how the same is made? I will be 
glad to give any brother smith the necessary 
information to make a forty-inch drill press 
self feed, also a band saw, if desired. 

With regard to the question as to whether 
foot power machinery pays, would say that 
it does not. Buy a Dempster gasoline en¬ 
gine, six horse-power, and then the ma¬ 
chinery. Buy a Barnes Lathe 5Jx7-foot 
bed, and then you can make the rest of your 
machinery all right. W. M. Exlinb. 

A Number of Questions—I should like 
to know a good and easy method of making 
a die to forge tumblers for gun locks, one 
that does not have to be fil^ so much be¬ 
fore it will fit. 

What is the best way to drill into the end 
of a rod to keep the hole straight in order to 
make screw joints in rods and tool handles? 

Also what is the best way to make a die 
for forging adjustable boxes or bearings, so 
that they can be adjusted when the shaft 
or spindle has too much play? 

I am interested in machinery, and as some 
of The American Blacksmith’s readers 
have made some machinery, I think some 
one will answer my questions. Wm. Duff. 

A Question from California—We have 
the latest improved machinery, including a 
Champion blower No. 400, which rives 
good satisfaction, a Champion drill, No. 7, 
a Western Chief drill, a Campion Colum¬ 
bian tire bender, No. 1, a Stodaard tire up- 
setter No. 2, and a Champion Star vise axle 
upsetter and welding machine No. 2. 

Our line of work here is horseshoeing, 
new wagon work and repairing of all kinds, 
the most important being the making of 
steel wedges tor logging in red woods. We 
make both wedges and sledges. They 
must be tempered to stand at least two or 
three years without seeing a mark. The 
wedges are made of SJ by l}-inch iron. 
Please let me know what horsepower it 
would take to drive the hammer and what 
kmd of hammer would be best for this 
work. Emil Seman. 

A Useful, Simple Recipe.—For granite 
tools, that is, tools or chisels used b^* gran¬ 
ite or marble workers for cutting inscrip¬ 
tions on tombstones, the following recipe 
is especially good: When dressed, heat to a 
r^ heat and harden in the following solu¬ 
tion: one gallon of soft water and four 
ounces of salt. Draw the temper to straw 
color. 

When a man understands these tools it 
is easier to prepare them. They require 
an unusual hardness. The hammer used 
in cutting is veiy small, and the blow very 
light, therefore, it will stand a high heat and 
temper. The chisels should be very thin 
for this work. When dressed and ready 
to harden, heat to a red heat. W. Z. M. 

Cutting Timber—I will give my ex¬ 
perience as to the proper time of the year 
to cut timber, such as hickory, ash and oak, 
the principal timbers used in wheel work. 
This is in the spring, just when the leaves 
are opening, say the size of a squirreP s 
foot. Cut your trees and let them lie a 
month at which time the leaves will have 
enlarged, drawing all the sap out of the 
trunk. Next cut up, saw and pile in a dry 
place where the wind can blow through. 
You will be surprised when working to find 
no trace of borers. It is a mistaken idea to 
think the sap ever goes out of timber. 
Whoever tries this metnod will find tougher 


timber and much more durable, the first 
cause of decay having been removed and 
its life lengthened. John Dowswbll. 

Contraction*:—In most cases only one 
side is contracted and therefore ju^ the 
contracted side must be expanded. As a 
general rule the toe is wide enough, and if 
both sides are contracted they want to be 
spread just at the heel or as far as it is con¬ 
tracted. Now M. Koepplinger's plan in 
July paper expands it all around. 

1 use a Burden horseshoe and punch ex¬ 
tra holes in the heel part, then I make the 
shoe a little weaker where the hoof starts 
to turn under. Sometimes between the 
second and third nails from the heel, some- 
t'lmes between third and fourth. Take a 
good deep hold with the heel nails, and when 
the shoe is driven on, spread with a tongue 
or spreader till the horse flinches. 1 trim 
all tne bad hoof off the contracted side and 
raise the shoe on that side either with 
leather or a high heel so as to make the 
horse stand level. I had sixteen years ex¬ 
perience and for the last three years have 
been treating contraction this way. With 
three times shoeing the hoof will be all right. 
If one side is contracted you can bum the 
other side a little with a hot shoe. This 
will hold it back a little from growing so 
fast, but don’t bum the contracted side. I 
have used this method successfully. A. H. 

Words From Distant Lands—1 am 
working on a mine in British Columbia, but 
I have some horses to shoe. There is also 
one mule. I shoe her so that I can see the 
outside edge of the shoe, and I have been 
told that 1 should set the shoe under the 
foot and then rasp the foot off some. I do 
not know whether I am right or wrong. If 
a brother smith could tell me anything 
about it, I should be glad. As far £a The 
American Blacksmith is concerned, 1 
would not be without it for anything. 
Horseshoeing is what I like best, and 1 
think your books are just right as far as I 
can see. I have tried different things in 
shoeing which I saw in your paper and they 
have proved A 1, so I do not intend to do 
without it. Could you tell me of a good 
place where I could take a course of study 
on the horse’s foot, and what it would cost? 
I saw, some time ago, some talk about a 
blacksmith’s having papers to be a horse- 
shoer, thus to prevent home shoeing. I 
think this would be the finest thing ever in¬ 
vented, not only to stop home shoeing, but 
to prevent so many so-callcKi horseshoers 
from butchering the poor dumb animals’ 
feet. Joseph McNutt. 

Babbitting a Journal—In answer to 
A. J. K. in the July paper with regeird to 
babbitting a journal 1 would rive the fol¬ 
lowing as my method. I would first raise 
the shaft upjust so the babbitt would run 
around 'it. Take a piece of pasteboard and 
cut it out the same s^pe as the shaft, mak¬ 
ing the same so that it will cover the journal 
To prevent the babbitt from running out, 
place some brick clay or putty outmde of 
the board. If the journal is in two parts, 1 
would do the bottom half first, and then 
put on the top with a piece of pasteboard 
strip between the journal, so that the bab¬ 
bitt will not run together. Bolt down 
tight and pour. Drill out the oil hole. 
Don’t screw down the top on the shaft. If 
one piece of pasteboard is not enough, put 
in as many as are required to make it tight 
without bearing on the shaft, and you will 
have a good job. Heat the babbitt hot 
enough so that it will bum a very thin pine 
chip. Do not get it too hot, or it will not 
be a good job. Heat up your journal with 
some oily waste before you babbitt it and it 
will run better. Put on three times the 
thickness of the pasteboard after babbitt¬ 
ing, and bolt tight. M. Lambs. 
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Tempering Rook Drills—In answer to 
Mr. William Ounr's question with regard to 
tempering rock cirills, would say that after 
the drills are sharpen^, lay them down in a 
dry place to cool, that is, keep the bits away 
from the ground by putting a bar of iron 
under them to rest on. When ready to 
temper, have a clean fire, heat the steel 
short as possible to an even cherry red by 
turning the drills quite often. Take out 
and plunge in a bath of salt water, mixed in 
the proportions of two pounds of table salt 
to each five gallons oi water. Hold the 
drill at an an^e of about sixty de^ees and 
stir in the water long enough until it almost 
stops sizzling. Then take out and put bit 
down in a moist place. This will keep the 
bit hard, while the heat above will keep the 
drill from getting too hard in the shank. 
Remember, it depends more on the heat of 
the drills in getting a good temper than the 
water. With a little practice you will find 
it a first-class and quick method in temper¬ 
ing drills, either Burleigh or single hand 
steel. 1 have worked different brands of 
steel; as Rrth, Sanderson Bros., Canton 
C. & C., and some grades of Black Diamond, 
and tempered the same for some of the hard¬ 
est rock in California, but have always had 
good results from the employment of the 
above method. Wm. Anderson. 

An Inadvertanoe and a Fool Black¬ 
smith.—In my article on how to lay outran 
octagon, in the August number, please read 
wood as we^l or instead of “iron.” When 1 
wrote, it was not my intention to use either 
word, as, while it related mostly to wood, 1 
once had to round up a square shaft for a 
bearing with a cold cnisel and file and used 
the wrinkle then. Some might think I 
alluded to rounding up a square on the 
anvil in that manner which would be more 
than foolish. It is a good thing for the 
wood worker to know and it may come 
handy to the other fellow as it did to me. 

Not long ago as I entered a smithy, my 
ears were offended with profane language, 
my nose suggested sulphur and the shop was 
blue. The smith was at the first one of a 
set of wheels to set the tire. He had ruined 
the felloes by trying to drive out the bolts, 
and cutting the bolts with a cold chisel 
between the felloe and tire, into which lat¬ 
ter they were rusted fast. I asked him 
why he did not prick punch the heads, 
take the wheels to the drill and drill out the 
countersink and then drive the bolts out 
through the felloe with a punch? His first 
look was one of surprise, then it changed to 
sheepishness smd tnen back to rage as he 
yelled “Fool, fool, foolish fool, — fool, — 
— fool, why didn't I think of that?” 
The brimstone was too thick and I 
absconded. John W. 

A Chatty Pennsylvania Letter.— My 
shop is in reality the only horseshoeing 
shop I know of in Blair * County, as I 
do not repair nor do I make or build 
wagons of any kind. I have for twenty 
years made it my study to interest 
myself in horseshoeing only, and believe 
I nave made it a .success in building up 
a trade, as I am well known. I have 
all I can do, and all the business my shop 
will allow. I shoe the majority of the light 
driving horses for track and road use. I 
don’t want nor will I shoe plugs that re¬ 
quire number seven or eight shoes, and 
would not think of shoeing a mule. I get 
my prices for my work which is a great 
item you know. We make a great manv 
bar shoes, side and toe weight shoes. We 
have some very good horses here at present 
and in these palmy days of prosperity more 
good ones are coming. I do a nice and a 
ood business in my line, could do a mat 
eal more, but have about all we can do at 
all times, for which I am duly grateful and 
satisfied. There are in this city as well as all 


towns of our size blacksmiths who want 
to do it all, that is, do all wagon work and 
all kinds of work along with norseshoeing, 
who wrill sooner or later find that our 
branch must and will be separated from 
the other. Our city has nearlv 50,000 
population, and is seeking metropolitan airs, 
so of course, we must keep up with the pro¬ 
cession, as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburg and a host of others all over the 
Union have done. B. W. Story. 
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Gun Ribs, Thimbles &c.. Soldering-80 

Gun Springs, Tempering. 157 

HacK-^aw Frame and Holder, An 

Improved.174 

Hack-saw Hints, Some Data on.214 

Hammer Swages, Two Different Forms 

of.137 

Hardening Reamers.118 

Heating after Forging.138 

Heats, Sparks, Welds, 50, 70, 90, 110, 130, 

150,170,190,210, 230. 

Heel Expanding.200 

Hints Preliminary to Shoeing.233 

Hoisting Hooks, Some Data on.204 

Holidav Greetings. 41 

Home Horseshoemg.179 

Home Horseshoeing, How Prevent.138 

Hoof Lameness, A Few Words about... 198 

Hopping Horse, Shoeing a.178 

Horse Rasps, Sharpening.157 

Horse-Power, What is one. 41 

Horseshoe Holder, A Serviceable. 71 

Horseshoeing.200 

Horseshoeing of Long Ago.179 

Horseshoeing, The Scientific Principles 
of, 17. 34, 55, 75, 95, 116. 135, 153 

Horse vs. tne Auto, The.189 

How I Made a Gasoline Engine out of 

an old Steam-Engine.162 

Illinois State Reformatory, Black- 


...UJ7, o^< 

Indian Territoiy, Some Prices in.151 

Interfering, A Hint on.149 

Interfering and Contraction. 39 

Interfering and Founder, Good Shoes for 34 

T—j._f_:_ r»irk non 


Interfering and its Correction. 36 

“ and Overreaching. 38 

“ in Front Feet.219 

“ Shoeing for . 58 

** Horse, Shoeing an.157 

Interesting Letter, An... 80 

Iowa Blacksmith Shop, A Year in an.... 113 
Iron, Artistic Specimens of Wrought... 101 

Iron, A Striking Piece of Wrought.142 

Iron in Beautifying a City.202 

Iron, The Scroll in Wrought.181 

Iron Work, Some Canadian. 42 

Iron Work, Ornamental.62, 162 

Iron Worker’s Skill, A Fine Product of 
the.22 

Jobbing Piunt Shop vs. Factory Paint 

Shop Results.42 

Jobbing-Shop Painter, Talks to the 103,124, 
146,163,184, 202, 223. 

Jones as an Advertiser.215 

Kansas, The Blacksmith’s Work as it 

^oes in.125 

Keeping Up With the Times. 1 

Kicking Mule, To Shoe a.118 

King Solomon’s Smith.194 

Kinks and Conveniences in the Wagon 


Knee Hitters, To Shoe. 58 

Knee Hitting, Remedy for. 59 

Knife Blades, Tempering.158 

Levelling Table, A Good. 80 

Liniment, Horse.219 

Lister Sharpening.200 

Locomotive Frames, Repairing. 49 

Locomotive Frames, Repairs to. 11 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, The 

Machinery Building at. 32 

Locomotive Forgings, Steel for.126 

Making Over old Wheels.139 

Man who gets Rich, The.221 

Manufacture of a Well-known Black¬ 
smith Tool.232 

Measuring Tires, A Rule for.174 

Mechanical Contrivance. A New.154 


Mechanical Drawing, The Elementary 

Principles of.146, 168, 188, 228 


Midwinter Reflections. 92 

Mill Picks.139 

Mill Picks, Tempering 49, 98, 99, 200, 219 

Mill Picks, A Recipe for.178 

Mill Picks, Sha^^ning and Tempering.. 89 

Missouri, A Price Schedule from.192 

Montana, A Brief Schedule of Prices 
from. 38 

New and Interesting Serial, A.141 

New Branch in the Repair Shop.204 

New Year Suggestions. 63 

Novel Piece ofMail Matter, A. 66 

Nuts from Bolts, Cutting. 97 

Oil Furnace, Best Form. 52 

Oil Furnaces and their Construction.... 87 
Original Devices, A Few Useful. 88 

Pacing to Trotting.219 

Painting the Medium Grade Buggy.... 22 

Patience of the Horse, The.196 

Paying Industry, A.123 

Personal Mametism in the Horseshoer.181 

Piece of Good Fortune, A.161 

Piece of Good News, A.117 

Pipe Cutting Tool, A.196 

Plow Bolts, A Tool for Holding. 46 

Plow Lays.19, 99 

Plow Laying.9, 59, 60 

Plow Lay Welding. 60 

Plow Shares, Making.159 

Post Drill, Arrangement for. 87 

Power, An Opinion on. 98 

Power-driven Shop, The. 46 

Power for the Blacksmith.205 

Power for Sawing Purposes. 40 

Power, Fuel Costs of.107 

Power, A Kentucky Smith’s Experience 160 
Practical Time Saving Results of Ma¬ 
chine Work.89 

Pullin’ Down the Shop.190 

Punching Guide, A Good. 72 


Queries, Answers, Notes, 18, 58, 80, 97,118, 
137, 156,178,199,219. 

Railroad Blacksmith Shop, The, 48, 71, 86,. 

106,132,151,171,194,214, 234. 
Ratchet Wrench for Tire Bolts, A New. .196 
Realistic Poem by one of our Folk, A. .221 

Reamers, Hardening.118 

Remarkable Mare, A. 16 

Repair Work, Handling. 21 

Representative Journal, A.121 

Revolver Cylinders, Repair of. 9 

Ring Bone. 97 

Rock Drills, Tempering.199 

rof^ Blacksmithing at the.142 

er Tires, The Use and Application 

of Solid.183 

Rubber Tiring.159 

“ “ A Profitable Line.181 

To Digest Old. 

Safety Pole Tip, A Novel. 89 

Sandboard Plate, An Improved.113 

Scarfing for Special Welding.139 

Setting of Tires, A Convenient Device 

for the Handy.104 

Shaft Hanger of Useful Desim, A.197 

Sharpening Forked Lays, A Brace for.. 37 

Shears, A Home-made.40, 118 

Shears, A Pair of.157 

Ship-Smithii^ Work, A Brief Talk on.. 164 
Ship-Smith, ^me Qualifications of the 143 

Side Lines for Smith Shops.121 

Shoeing. A few Facts About.152 

A few Comments on.119 

“ A Letter on. 99 

“ Bad Horses.59,157 

“ Experience, A.120, 

‘ ^ One or Two Facts About. 25 

“ Some General Notes on. 31 

“ Special Cases.140,157 

Shoes Stay on, To Make.59.98 

Shop Pictures, Demand for.151 

Shops of ProCTessive Smiths.101 

Shrinking a Wagon Band. 84 

Socket Wrenches, A Good Wav of Mak¬ 
ing Small.‘.. .228 

Song of the Forge. 50 


Special Subscription Offer.66 

Special Prize Offer, A.81 

Spokes, Removing Old.58, 118,138 

Spoke Removing .80 

Spoke Drawing and Timber Cutting.... 60 

Spoke Pulling, Another on.140 

Spoke Pulling, Another Method of 139,140 

Spring and ^ring Making.11 

Spring, The Welding of. 19 

Spring and Spokes.39 

Steam Hammer Trouble.200 

“ Versus Gas as Power.221 

Steel Spring, Recipes for Tempering.. .173 
and How to Treat it, 175,192,216,2^ 
“ A New Series of Contributions on 

“ the Treatment of.113, 161 

Cracking of.^ 

‘ ‘ Production, A New Electric Process 

of.81 

Stone Hammers, Tempering.118 

Strains, Relieving.200 

Subscriptions, Foreign. 141 

Subscription Prize Award. 141 

“ That. 121 

Support for Wheel Tires.51 

Tal^ of a Traveller.176 

Taps and Dies, Hardening..200 

Tempering Copper....138 

Plow Lavs.58 

Steel...’..40,80 

“ Turning Chisels.179 

Things to Talk, The.110 

Tire Bolt Holder.174, 179, 200 

** Bolts, Tool for Removing.149 

“ Setting, A Few Words on.19 

A Wheel, Iron to...179 

Tires, The Shrinking of.38 

Tiring a WTieel. 158 

Toe Calks that Wear Sharp.180 

Tongs for Holding Slip Shares.164 

Tongue Support.191 

TooISteel.91,100 

“ Tools and.13 

Trotters, A New Shoe for.198 

Truck for Copper Bullion. 14 

Turkish Horse^oe, The.108 

Turning a New I.eaf.62 

Tumed-Under Foot, Shoeing a.99 

Tuskegee, Blacksmithing at.165 

Tuyere Iron. A Home-made.46 

Two Useful Devices.49 

Typical York State Shop. A.107 

Unshod Feet, Care of.227 

Utah, The Blacksmith’s Work in.109 

U eful Shop Notes A Few.92 

Varnish Question, A.40 

Vicious Horses.39,85 

V-Hangers, To Forge.148 

Village Smithy (poem).130 
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Vulcanizing.179 

Wagon Jack, To Make a.79 
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W^amer Wheel, To Tighten the Band 
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Weak Feet.220 

Welding Springs.200 

Toe Calks.200 

“ Toes on Horse’s Shoes.178 

Western Wagon Trade Hint, A.29 

What’s New in the Sho]^.41 

Wheel Bench of Useful Design, A.176 

Wheel Preserver, Tar Paint as a.45 

Wheel Repairing, Tool for.218 

“ “ and Axle Welding. 36 

Wheelmaking, Pointers on.181, 203 

Winter’s Work, The.21 

Women Blacksmiths. 1 

Wood Sawing.38 

Work of the Smith. The.30 

World’s Fair.187, 201 

Wood Saw and Feed Mill, The.24 

Wrenches, Methods of M^ing.193 
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The following quotations are from dealers’ 
stock. Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 26,1908, and are eoXy 
Ject to change. No vanations have occurred 
since last month’s figures. 

All prices, except on the bolts are per hundiw 
pounds. On bars and fiats prices are in bundle 


CUMMINGS & EMERSON 

Blacksmith and Wagon Hakers' Sopplies. 

PEORIA. ILI» 


PADDOCK-HAWLEYIRONCO. 

Iron, Steel, Carriage and Heavy Hardware, 
Trimmlnge and Wood Materiu. .... 

—= ST. LODIS, MO. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 

Want and for sale advertisements, situations 
and help wanted, twenty-flve cents a line. Send 
cash with order. No insertions of less than two 
lines accepted. _ 


JFOR SAJLE-^Bhop and tools. GKxM^busmees, 

.Y. 


PTAJTTJU^—One first^slass horseshoer and 
blacknnith. Good wages and steady work. 


iron dA£.B-Blacksmith Shop and Tools, 
SSOO. A fine opportunity for good smith. Reason 
for selling, poor health. Beet location in Ne¬ 
braska. GEO. W. SYLVESTER. Lynch, Neb. 


ROM SALE OE RJffJYT—Blacksmith shop, 
20x60 lot, house and bam. GK>od location. Large 
summer resort of Lake Geneva. No competition. 
Plenty of work, city prices. Owner retirin 


We invite applications from those 
desiring steady omploym^t,^at wa^w, u- 

miths, painters and trimmers. ’ Experi¬ 
enced men in wagon and carriage manufacture 
ing. Address 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., South Bend. Ind. 


NOB Blacksmith, Wheelwright and 

Hame Shops, also complete set of tools, located 
near Shrewsbury Borough, York Co., Pa., con¬ 
venient to railroads. Also two dwelling houses, 
with two acres of land adjoining shops. Paying 
location, no competition. Owner desires to retire 
from business on account of age. For particu¬ 
lars, address. W. G. ALLEN. Shrewsbury. York Co.. Pa. 


WOR AAXlf—On account of failing health and 
age, I will sell my stock and tools and rent my 
shop or sell both. Two story shop, 60x50, with 
wood shop at back, 20x30. Beet lot in town, 
60x100. Complete equipment of tools, Including 
4 H. P. gasoline engine, band saw. emery stone, 
emery stand, drill press and grindstone. Every¬ 
thing in good shape. Best location in enterpris¬ 
ing Missouri town. Exceptional opportunity, as 
I Imve now a fine trade with good prices. Full 
details cheerfully furnished by addressing 

AMERICAN BLACKSMUTH. Buffalo, N. Y. 


_Rlarlramlth SunDliBA 


Bars—Common Iron and Soft Steel, 
in., rounder square; Iron, $3.10; Steel, 


« in. “ “ “ 2.70 

Q in.; “ “ “ 2.50 

Flats—Bar and Band. 

yi xl in.. Iron.$2.50; SteeL..., 

S xlJ4In., “ . 2.40; “ .... 

SdOxl^in-* " . 2.60; “ .... 

Norway and Swedlsli Iron 

M in., round or square. 

J4in., “ “ . 

S X 1 in. 

SxlHin. 


Digitized by 
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BE AN EXPERT BLACKSMITH—By us¬ 
ing Toy’s Colored Tool Tempering Charts, A 
and B, explaining Scientific and Plain Tempering 
to Standard in Oil, Water or Tallow, showing 
true color each tool should be and tells vrhat each 
tool will stand. These charts are same as are 
used by Woolwich Arsenal, England. 

Also new treatise on all the new steels and 
seventy-five new methods and recipes for forg¬ 
ing and welding on machine and plow work, all 
the secrets in plow making and repairing and ten 
new steel welding compounds for different kinds 
of steel, also Thermite Welding fully explained, 
it welds solid in the twinkle of an eye. 

All the above for One Dollar. Samples free. 

Forty years a factory steel worker. 

W. M. TOY, SMnsy, 0. 


M/\l L 


THE FOWLER NAIL COMPANY 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS SEYMOUR. CONNECTICUT 








PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


NICHOLSON. 




FILES m RASPS 


Blacksmiths Recommend our Rasps. 


BECAUSE 

Their Wearing Qualities Have Been Proven 


M... FlttlnE Silver ADemiHE's and Prentice Blacksmiths* 

INO, 11^ JJtTIlS Drill Presses. Nos. 1 and 2. wHh shaaiw h hwb muNtar. 

All Drills 7-82 inch and larger are 6 inches entire length. 


-MAKERS OF- 

INCREASE TWiST AND CONSTANT ANCLE DRILLS, REAMERS, CHUCKS, 




Write for Catalogue. 

Morse Twist Drill & Machine Co., Y. 
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BEARJNGEA 
THE DRiKr?: 


“R. Mushet’s Soecial Steel” 

f5he Original Air-Hardening Sleet 

and STILL VNAPPR.OACHABLC In general excellence. 

Thirty Vears’ Experience In Engineering Works In all parts of the World has proved Beyond all 
Doubt that this Steel is in every respect 

THE BEST TOOL STEEL 


YET MAfSLIEACTURED 

Uniformity of Quality in Every Bar. A Great Saving in Steel. Time and Wages, and Easy to Work. 
There are no difficulties to contend with in forging R. Mushet s Special Steel Into tools and no 
loss in reheating. The best all-round Steel. 


The Rose 

Polytechnic Institute 

Tcrpic Haute. Ind. 

Devoted to all l>ranches of Engineering Science. Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil. Architecture and Chemistry. Tboro«^ 
theoretical fnrtruction reinforced by practical work in laboratory, 
shop and field. Courses under direction of specialists of profies- 
sional and practical experience. Twenty.fint year, ftend fo r 
catalogue. 

C. L. MEES, President. 


Mu^hefs HIGH-SPEED Steel. 

If a fast-cutting steel is required, this is the best and most reliable of this grade. It will do more 
work than any other known steel, and every bar is uniform and free of the 
"Cracking” so generally a feature in steels of this grade. 


The R. Mushet's ” Steels 
are manufactured only by 


SAMUEL OSBORN & CO. 


Clyde Steel & Iron Works. 
Sheffield, England. 


Sole Representatives In the United States, Canada and Mexico: 

B. M. JO/iES tSl CO. 

IS9 Devonshire $t., BOSTON. 143 Libettr SI., NEW lORK. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Liunches, Etc. 

"“Auto-Sparker 

does away entirel y with all starting 
and running batteries, their annoy¬ 
ance and expense. No belt—no 
twitch—no batteries. Can be at¬ 
tached to any engine now using 
batteries. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG.CO. 
33 Main St, Pendleton, Ind. 


Pressed steel wheels, any height and width tire, interchange¬ 
able hul>s. Gears of selected stock, thoroughly ironed. Made 
ill several styles. 

WE AHE ESTABLISHING ONE AGENT IN FVEKV TOW.N. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars to 

CenexJa Metal Wheel Co. 

GENEVA, OHIO 


IS THE STAND 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS. 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
WHITE roft emeuLAH 

THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 

AURORA.ILL.-CHICAGO.- DALLAS. 


THE SELLE 
GEAR CO., 

SOUTH HIGH 8T. 


AKRON,OHIO 


In writing for prices give full 
specifications and descrip¬ 
tion of what la wanted, so 
as to enable us to makt 
prompt quotations. 


A NEW DEVICE FOR BROKEN SHAFTS 

TWE are now manufacturing only OUT new reinforced double Steel Neverbreak Shaft-Ends. We use only the 
» » beet tempered steel and baking enamel, so that the finished shaft-end is remarkably fret from either speck 
or tendency to chip or scale, making our device equal in finish to the best paterri leather. Fillers are of hard¬ 
wood. Weguaraiiteeevery Shaft-End to be perfect in workmanship and material. They will fit any of the 
standard sizes of Buggy, Cart, or Surrey Shafts. Unlike all other shaft-ends, the Neverbreak can be adjusted to 
a broken shaft in less than five minutes; besides being a time-saving device they are also economical, being 
reversible, §o that they can be aijusted to either right or left shaft. 


Special 
Sizes and 
Carves 
to order 
If Desired 


THE fine gradation in weight precludes the possibility 
1 of any vibration that would tend to weaken the re¬ 
paired shaft. 


Give us a TRIAL ORDER for a grots This is a sure 
repeater. 


Manufact’d only by NEVERBREAK SHAFT-ENDS CO., LTD., Battle Creek. Mich. 




Low-down 

Handy 

Waflfon 


WITH 4-IN. Tine STEEL WHECLB 
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Bolster Springs 

ALSO WAGON SEAT. 

TRUCK AND PLATFORM SPRINGS 



Sold by leading Jobbers, or write us 


HARVEY SPRING CO. 

RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 


New Book s. 

Just what the steel worker needed, is the 
new book, “The American Steel Worker.” 
The author, E. R. Markham, is an acknowl- 
e<lged authority, who has had twenty-five 
years*experience in the selection, annealing, 
working, hardening and tempering of steel, 
and from this experience he gives a plain, 
practical treatise upon these subjects. A 
very fine index enables the reader to turn 
at once to any point he wishes to look up, 
wiiile a vast number of entirely new illus¬ 
trations aid the understanding of the text. 
The book contains 316 pages of solid in¬ 
struction. It is well and attractively 
bound in gray cloth, and is published by the 
Derry-Collard Company. Another advan- 
tage^it may be had on approval, on the 
Derry-Collard plan; that is, send for the 
book and have a look at it, and if you 
like it, forward the price (S2.o0) of it, if 
you do not like it, send it back. This book 
may be had of the Americ.vn Black¬ 
smith C0MP.A.XY, Box 974, Buffalo, N. Y. 

To the scientific wood-w’orker, or indeed 
to the mechanic in any line whatsoever, the 
steel square is a most important tool. On 
this account, and because so little practical 
information has been given on its uses and 
possibilities, Mr. Fred T. Hodgson has pre¬ 
pared a complete treatise in two volumes, 
upon this topic. “Practical Uses of the 
Steel Square,” is a tw’o-volume w’ork, con¬ 
taining 472 pages. It describes the various 
kinds of squares with their advantages and 
uses, gives special directions for laying out 
special forms with many explanations of 
technical terms and some useful tables. 
Many illustrations are inserted in both 
volumes, and a complete index is appended. 
This book may be had from the American 
Blacksmith, at S2.00 per set, post-paid. 

If vou like it, keep it, if not, return it— 
this is the system upon which the Derry- 
Collard Company, Aew York, send out 
their text books. The latest book that has 
come to us from the.se people is a small 
treatise “The Drafting of Cams,” which is 
the second number of a series of practical 
papers upon the planning and designing of 
cams ana kindred mechanical contrivances. 
The treatise is well illustrated and well 
w’orth the study of the mechanic. 

Trade Literature and Notes. 

The New Etna Coal Company, Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn., send us some interesting 
testimonials regarding their smithing coal. 
One of their circulars states that their mines 
at Whiteside, Tenn., are the only ones in 
existence whose entire output is black- 
sinitliing coal. One of the mottoes of this 
company is “A wtUI made with Etna coal 
sticks.” 

The Folding Wagon-Box Company, of 
Haverhill, Ohio, send us a verv interesting 
set of directions for building a folding wagon- 
box. They state that this style of wagon 
appeals to farmers and wagon users, and all 
blacksmiths can profit greatly by catering 
to the need for tliis kind of w'agon. Full 
directions for building the box will be 
furnished by the above company on appli¬ 
cation, and will be found of interest to any 
one engaged in the w’agon building business. 


THE MiETZ & WEISS 
Gas and Kerosene Engine 

AOOPTCD BY UNITED STATES AND 
rOREIQN GOVERNMENTS. 

Highest Award for Direct Coupled 
Kerosene Engine and Dynamo, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold 
Medal, Pan»Ainer can Expedition, 
1901. Cold Medal, Charleston, 
S. C., Exposition, 1903. 

Burns Kerosene Cheaper 
and Safer than Gasoline. 
Automatic, Simple, Reliable. 
For Pumping, Electric Light¬ 
ing, Charging Storage 
Batteries and all Other 
Power Purposes. . . 

Direct Coupled or Beltc»l Dynamo 
Sires from z to 60 H. P. 

A 7 128-138 Mott Street, New York. 

1 SENDrOR CATALOGUE. 



If your dealer hasn’t got ’em, 
send the price in stamps to 


Davison Mfg. Company, 

112 Fr.on t Street 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Gasoline Engines 

We build them, small siaes, horiaontal pat¬ 
terns, new designs, four cycle, hit and miss 
governor. Speed easily changed while engine 
18 running. Hammer-break electric igniter, 
only makes contact when governor calls for 
more power. Highest economy both in fuel 
and battery power. Perfection inlet %’alve 
lock. Full rated jxiwer guaranteed.^ Parts 
made in duplicate. Prices right. Write us. 
We also continue to build Portable Forges 
and Foot Power Grinding Machines. 

CHAPMAN FOR.GE AND 

engine: factory. 

Box A-364. MARCELLUS, MICH, 


The Little Giant 



GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


2 H, P. Vertical. 4 H. P. Horizontal. Either tube 
igniter or electric igniter. Shipped mounted ou 
skids as shown in cut. Also equipped with pumT>- 
ing attachments. Write for booklet describing full 
Hue New Era Gas Engines from 4 to SO H. P. 

THE NEW ERA IRON WORKS CO., 


No. 63 Dale Avenue, DAYTON, O. 


The Stickney Junior 3 H. P. 
Gasoline Engine works Forge, 
Trip-Hammer, Drill, Emery 
Wheel, Jointer, Lathe and 
Polisher. The Blacksmith 
who has a **Stickney Jun¬ 
ior** makes and keeps trade. 




Write for catoloo and prices to onv of the 
following generol agents 

Parlin & Orendorff Co., Omaha, Kansas City, 
Denver, St. Louis and Dallas. 

Dean & Co., Minneapolis. 

S. D. Burke & Co., Madison, Wis. 

Western Iron Works, Los Angeles. 

Puget Sound Mach. Depot, Seattle, Wash. 

E. G. Prior & Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C.,Can. 
jos. Maw & Co., Ltd., Winnepeg, Manitoba. 
Scobie & Parker Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Isch & Ditewig, Peoria, III. 

Clot & Crist Machine Co., San Francisco. 
Reierson Machinery Co., Portland, Ore. 
Bradley Engineering and Machinery Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Utah Implement Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Merrell « Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Griffith & Turner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mitchell Implement Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Or Chas. A. Sticknev Co.« liokers, St. Poub liinn. 
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More Weber Engines being" used 

by Blacksmitbs tban all otber makes put togetber 


BUILT RIGHT! 
LOOK RIGHT! 

ARE RIGHT 
ALLTHETIME! 

Solid 
Strong 
Simple 
and 

Durable 


You win be doing the correct thing to put In 
one, and In buying a WEBER you get the 
benefit of our 19 years' exclusive Gas Engine 
building; that's worth your looking Into. 
Requires out little attention and small space. 
It will last a lifetime 
with a little care. 

Powerful 
and 

Economi¬ 
cal 


The 23^-Hor8epower WEBER JUNIOR as it appears at work. 

The Junior is 8hippe<l (crated) with all fixtures attached ready to set up and run, requiring no pipe fitting or connections. 

Over 7,500 Weber Junior Engines now in use! 


Our New 
Catalogue 

Just out—gives much inter¬ 
esting information. Over one 
hundred endorsements of the 
WEBER from blacksmiths 
and others. 

Every 

BlacKsmitk 

and 

Wa^on 

Builder 

should 

have 

it. 

FREE—Send Postal for it. 


5 H. P. Webers 

are being lK)ught by blacksmiths all over the 
country. Just the engine for those who need 
more power than 2 % horsepower. Have elec¬ 
tric and tube igniters, gasoline pump, under¬ 
ground tank and latest improvements. Each 
engine critically tested and guaranteed perfect. 


6 H. P. WEBER. 


We 

Guarantee 

all WEBER engines to be of 
the very beat material and 
workmanship, and agree to 
replace any defective part, 
F. O. B., our own works, with¬ 
out cost for two years. We 
guarantee fuel consumption 
and interchangeability of 
parts. 

All sizes 
built 
up to 
300 

H or sepo wer 

Our nineteen years of experi¬ 
ence goes w’ith eacJi 
“ Weber.” 


Weber Engines operate on one-tenth of one gallon of gasoline per horsepower per hour. 


Every Engine Sold Is an Advertisement. 


Every User of a. WEBER is an Endorser. 


COFFETBURO, Mo., April 19 1908. 

Gentijemen I have a 2)4 horsepower Weber Gasoline Engine, and it is a dandy. I run a 12 in. x 2 ^ in. emery wheel, a 12 
in. polishing wheel for polishing plow shares and other work, a grindstone, a table for 14 in. rip and cut-off saws, a shaper 
which carries a 5 in. cutter head, a jig .saw, a spoke tenoning ana felloe boring machine combined, a No. 2 Bailey power drill, 
and I have just put in a power blower for four fires. This little engine will run all of these machines at once, except the 
vhich take.s more power. It will run it and any other one of the machines. I also have a wood turning lathe. The 
the hard work attached to our trade. I doubt if there is any better engine made for power than 

’ "" MOONEY. 


shaper, w 

engine takes off much of 
theWelier. It is .safe and simple. 


8. Q. 


Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Comnany 


POST office: box v 1114 ^ 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Digitize(d by 


Google 












BUYS THIS 


J. MONTGOMERY JOHNSTON 

gl6 LAKE STREET • - CHICAGO, ILL, 


AS NEARLY PERFECT AS CAN BE MADE Is what we claim for our 

1 GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. 

Enelnes are the result of twenty years' practical 
experience, and are unsurpassed for efficiency of opera- 
Quality of workmanship, 

OUR CATALOGUE WILL INTEREST YOU. 

nSFRAHKM. WATKINSMFG. CO. SS’lr.”' 


SIMPLICITY OVR ^El^NES. 

Anyone can start 
and run them. 

Superior Construction. 

Hifh Grade 


NO BLACKSMITH SHOP COMPLETE WITHOUT POWER. 
/Vo Power so __ * 

HANDY 

ms m Good 

GASOLINE^^j^ 

guote ^prices^^Our 

Save a Steani Bnnne j?V- 

give full description. 

We sometimes make 

BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO., • Lansing, Mich. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COMPANY 

CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Branch Orriccs in All Princiral Cities 

SPECIAL cataloj^ue BL Is full of interesting and useful in- 

- formation about gas and gasoline engines. Every black¬ 

smith and wagon-builder should have one. Cheerfully sent upon application. 


OUR. GAS Operate at the least possible ex- 

j ^ «. pense and your blacksmith shop 

auid Gasoline V . ^ i. 

is not complete without one. 

ENGINES It can be started in a moment, 

, requires no attention after start* 

H ing and will not affect your insur- I 
11 ance. Our 3H Vertical Straight Lina I 
Engine will be furnished complete, , 
1^5^ equipped for gas or gasoline, inclnd- | 
n^H ing hot tube igniter, starting crank, 
atomizer, gasoline tank, water tank, 
piping, and fully guaranteed. 
Ke mB M $115 Cash, or $145 on Time. 

LAZIER OAS ENGINE CO. 

ELLICOTT SQUARE 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.8.A. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Gas and Gasoline Engines 


iy 2 to 54 HP. 

Horizontal and Vertical 


OUR VERTICAL ENGINES Use in Blacksmith Shops. 

Built in 1 Vi 2V and 5 HP. Sizes. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE BL 


At Rcasonablc Cost 


' Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory. 
Write for catalogue 
and prices. MenMon 
> the American Black* 
* smith. 

Rumsey-Willlams Co.. 5 <. joAnsvi//., jv. r. 


High Gr.tde Double Barrel Shot Gun, equal to 
any $25 gun tn.ade. •4.98 for Single Barrel. 
Send for catalogue. (.Mention this paper.) 

E. P. BLAKE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BARGAINS In Rebuilt Second-hand 

■ GASOLINE ENGINES 

Good as New 

Also New Gms mad Gasoline Engines 

get my price:s 


THE AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 

, r You can start and run our en* 

gines for they are the simplest 
and easiest to understand. 

Safe, reliable and fully guar* 
anteed. We will save you money 
^ ^ ' on a gas engine. Catalogue free. 

A. Oanfield Engine Works 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y, 


AL#INGS Before an advertiEement fs accepted for thiE Journal, careful inquiry is made coacera. 

• Injf the standing of the house signing It- Our readers are our friends and their interest 
will t^e protected. Asa constant example of our goo<l faith in A.MKKICAN BLACK^MITH advertisers, we will make good to subscrA>ers 
loss sustaiited from any who prove to l>e deliberate swindlers. Wr must be notified within a memth of the transaction giving rise ta 
complaint. This does not mean that we will concern ourselves with the settlement of petty robunderstaadiogs between subw^ibets 
and advertisers nor will we be responsible for losses of honorable bankrupts. 


HONEST 


"THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD* 

ff«Ill^WQ^ 5 AN 0 r| 

gasolineCI 


-- 

MODEL l 
OF 14'"^ 

PERFECTION 

The Carl Anderson Co. 

23-27 N.CLINTON 5T-CHICAGO. 


WRITE 
FOR 
'CATALOG 
AND 
PRICES 
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You would probably pret a CERTAIN AMOUNT OF SAT¬ 
ISFACTION out of any old kind of a gas or gasoline engine. 

But if you want one to give you better service than a steam 
engine, and as good service as an electric motor, and cheaper 
to run than either, get a 

MIAMI GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINE. 

Miami Engines, Horizontal, 5 to 66 H.P., 12 Sizes. 
Woodpecker Engines, Horizontal, H.P., Special. 

THE MIDDLETOWN MACHINE CO., Middletown. Ohio. 

Write for Catalogue and nearest Agent. 


RFCmA! gasoline 
i\ £- Lf L engines 

DO YOU realize the amount 
saved ev'erv day in dimes and 
hard work by having a reliable 
Gasoline En^dne for shop power. 
We have been making them for 
years. Our specialty is H. P. 
io 4 H. P. En^nes are four cycle 
type, high grade, and fully guar¬ 
anteed. W rite for catalogue “12.” 
Regal Gasoline Engine Co., 

Coldwater, Michigan 


COLUMBUS 

ARE THE THINGS FOR BLACKSMITHS 


Lennox Machine Co, 


Manufacturers of the Lennox Stationary Gas 
and Gasoline Engines for General Purposes 



Complete Blacksmith Power Outfits, Shafting, 
Hangers, Pulleys, Belting and Emery Stands, 

WRITE TOR ESTIMATES 


COLUMBUS MACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Unexcelled for economy and ease of handling. 
Prices and Catalogue free on application. 

HARTIG STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 

14 Commercial Street, Newark, N, J, 


LENNOX MACHINE COMPANY 

tot 9th Ave., MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 



Send 

for 

Catalogue 

33 

Stating 
Horse 
Power 
You « 
Need. 


The Many Purpose Power 

On account of its compactness, simplicity and adapt¬ 
ability to so many purposes, the 

Webster 

Vertical Gasoline Engine 

is indispensable to repair shops, smiths and other ar¬ 
tisans. Self-contained and complete as shown in cut. 
Easily carried by hand to any work to be done. De¬ 
velops 3 full horse power at a cost of 3 cents per 
hour. Handiest, safest, most durable little power made, 
with no end to its uses. Handsome large card, printed 
. ^ in colors, showing this engine at work in shop, sent free 

on application. Write for price and catalogue fully illustrating this engine. 

WEBSTER M’F’G CO., 2013 WEST 16TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Witte Gasoline Engines 


“It Foois the Nuies’ 


Perfect 
Satisfaction 
and Insur¬ 
ance Against 
Accidents 

is what you secure 
when you buy a 


MARTIN HORSE¬ 
SHOEING RACK 


The Original Patented “RacK.- 
A'Ooid Imitations and In_frin^ements. 


Read what L,oui8 Martin, Wooddale, 111., writes: 

“You say that you will take rack back if it don’t give satisfac¬ 
tion. There is nothing alxiut your taking rack back. It is all right. 
I had a mean western horse in the rack and there was a big crowd 
around when I roped him up. When I had him hitched in tne rack 
as shown in the cut, I shod him easily, and there is no animal in the 
world that can’t be shod in the rack. Here is the check for the rack 
and my thanks for waiting. I wanted to give the rack a trial before 
paying for it. If I order one again I will send the check with order.” 

Note We have since sold Mr. Martin another rack for a neigh- 
•boring blacksmith. 

SEND A POSTAL FOR FULL PARTICULARS 

MARTIN HORSi: RACK CO., 
(Sidney, Ohio. 


Witte Engines have been made by us for 14 years. That they are 
perfect is certain or we could not sell them today. Every improve¬ 
ment known to the trade is emlxxlied in these engines and they are 
also reliable, economical and durable. Our works are equipped with 
all the best labor-saving machinery. Capacity, 1200 engines per year 
built in several types and 

Sold at One Profit from Maker to User. 

Send for Catalogue J. Free. Full of Information 
for the Gas Engine User. 


Witte Gas and Gasoline Engine Company 

WIHE IRON WORKS CO. 46 South Canal Street 


612 W STM ST.. 
KANSAS CITY. MO- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE LS.STARRETT CO.. 


vATHOL.MASS. U. S.A. 


13,14 


2 feet long. % inches wide, folding in middle. Made of Best Quality Spring Tempered Steel 


IBLACKSMJTHS 

I'-- - Rule fust 

what they need. We send it post, 
paid for 50 cents. V V V V 

I Catalogue of Fine Tools Free. 

The L. S. STARRETT CO. 

ATHOL, MASS., U. S. A. 


Leather 

A prons 

Sold by all Jobbers 
in the united States 
and Canada. . . 

Miniature “Aprons” 
showing material and 
how made.mailed upon 
application. 

Sfjlc Manufacturer 

Edmund C. Beckmann 
712 North 4th St. 

BT. LOUIS, MO.,U.8.A. 


One Man with the Union 
Combination Saw 

Can do the work of four men using hand 
tools, can do it easier and can do it better. 

This machine is suitable for ripping up to 
8^ inches, also cross-cutting, mitering, rab¬ 
beting, grooving, dadoing, edging-up and, 
with the extra attachments, scroll-sawing, 
edge moulding, beading, etc. 

Machine sent on triaL 
Send for catalogue “ A,** describing our 
complete line of foot, hand and power wood¬ 
working machines. 

The Seneca Falls Nfg. Co. 

274 Water St,, Seneca Falls, /V. Y, 




We Furnish Wheels 


chari^e for rc-rubljerinif 
olil wheels. We furnish 
all sizes with steel or 

rubber tire. 

You are not prepareil to 


Write quick for catalogue 


TRINITY TRUE’ 


HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL 


PLENTY OF LATITUDE FOR HEATING. EASY TO MACHINE. 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR HEAVY CUHING. 


NO TRICK IN TEMPERING. 
BEST STEEL FOR IK)T WORK. 


WESTMORELAND STEEL CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 


^ _ - - will come to an end 

Saw Troubles 

brand. 

Send for onr free booklet with liints on the 
nse of the hack saw. 


West Haven Manufacturing Co. 

NEW HAVEN. CONN. 


j SaLmples of Lea.ther a.r\d ^ 
3 prices on a^ppIicaLlion ► 

] Hull Bros. Co. | 

I THanbury^ Conn. [ 


AIR CUSHION 


RUBBER. 

I n 1 A./ HORSESHOE 
THE MOST COMPLETE 


PADS 


PADS 


/air \.>usnion. Danner, 

Acme. Giant. Ideal. 

A. C. Road, and Racing. 


SEE THAT CUSHION? 

It flllg with air at each step. 

Tliat’s what breaks concussion. 
That’s what prevents slipping. 
That’s what keeps the foot healthy. 
That’s what cures lameness. 


CHEAPEST ON THE MARKET. 

Write for Illustrated 

Booklet M. _ 

Revere Rubber Company 

MANUFACTURERS BOSTON. MASS. 


Your 


Hack 


DOES THE 
BEST WORK 

EASIEST KEPT 
IN ORDER 


It is the most Powerful 


Does tHe 
Largest 
Range 
of Work 


-SOLD BY- 


Bliss Manufacturing Co. 

SOUTH EOREMONT, MASS. 
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[axle''-:*' 


Jfj ONLY 

-ATTENTION 

EVER REQUIRED. 

No washers, no wabble, 
absolutely dust proof and 
silent. It will pay you to 
ask us all about 


STANDARDBALL 
AXLE WORKS, 

LANCASTER, PA. 


Hand Forged Butcher Knives 

Ground, Tempered and all ready for the handles, either round or riveted, for 15 cents 
each or $1,50 a dasea. All sizes from 5-inch to S-inch. These Blades are made from 
Sanderson Steel and warranted. Will replace any imperfect knife with two new ones. 

Handles all ready to put on, one cent each . 

Hand Forged Razors, ready to use, 40c. each; Pocket Knife Handles, in great variety, 10c. 

Try a sample. Hundreds at ’Smiths are using these blades and make maney and 
Mends selling them. Liberal discaunt la quantities. Address . 

WOODWORTH KNIFE WORKS, - NUNDA, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1876. 


THE MOST IMPROVED RUBBER PAD 
OF ITS KIND. 


ORDER BY NAME 


44 A ff THROUGH YOUR 

/\. V^. SUPPLY HOUSE. 


Consolidated Hoof Pad Co. 

18 VESEY STREET. N. Y. 


s EXTENSION 
I AXLE NUTS 

Make old buggy run like a new one. 
*llfl forw.ibbIes and rattles. 

yulck seller and very profitat^le. 

Agents Wanted. 

^ Hardware Specialty Co. 

Box 102, Pontiac, Mich* 


Are Your 6^pare Moments 

m ^ ***• mat\ who knows the most about 

JL • his trade that reaches the top first. Maybe 

* these books can tell you something. ^ ^ ^ 

MODERN BLACKSMITHING, RATIONAL HORSESHOEING AND WAGON MAKING. 

By J. O. HOLMSTRONl. 

W ITH rules, tables and recipes useful to Blacksmiths, Wagon Makers, Horseshoers, Farmers, Liverymen, Well 
Drillers and Machinists. Cloth Bound. Fully Illustrated. Price $1.00. 

PRACTICAL CARRIAGE AND WAGON PAINTING. 

By M. C. HILEICK. 

A TREATISE on the painting of Carriages, Wagons and Sleighs, with full and explicit directions for executing all 
kinds of work, with many tested recii)es and formulas. New edition just out ; greatly enlarged and improved. 

Price $1.00. profusely illustrated and bound in silk library cloth. 

THE HANDY SHOP BOOK. 

A COMPILATION of live articles, copiously illustrated. Dealing with tracks, drawings, drafts, scrolls, wheels, springs, 
axles, painting and trimming. Price $1.00. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF HORSESHOEING. 

By A.. LUNOWI'TZ. 

A VERY COMPLETE treatise on the anatomy of the horse. Treatment of defective hoofs, how to shoe horses that 
forge and interfere, etc. Eighth edition. Over one hundred illustrations. Handsomely bound. Price $2.00. 

HARDENING, TEMPERING, ANNEALING AND FORGING OF STEEL. 

By JOSEDBB V. WOODWORTH 

A new work treating clearly and concisely of Modern Process for Heating, Annealing. Forging, Welding, Hard¬ 
ening and Tempering Steel. The u.ses and treatment of leading brands of steel explained. Full of kinks and 
practical xx)iuts. Price $2.30. Fully Illustrated and neatly bound In cloth, 

THE AMERICAN STEEL WORKER. 

J UST OUT. A new and practical work on the hardening, temy^eriug and annealing of steel. A hook of plainly demon¬ 
strated facts, a daily counsellor. Price, $2.30. Over 150 illustrations and beautifully bound in cloth. 

ANY OF THE ABO\"E BOOKS SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID. 

AMERICAN BLACKSMITH COMPANY, DRAWER 974 BuffolO, Nm Ym 


Don’t be a 
"Clam” 

For Clams don*t move 

Oar large and growing business is 
PROOF POSITIVE that we are selling 

The Best Goods 

FOR. 

The Least Money 

Our best advertisements are our 
many satisfied customers. 

Be on tKe Move 

and send for the 

RED BOOK 

COMPLETE NET PRICE CATALOGUE 
of Iron. Steel, Carriage and Wagon 
Material. We manufacture Buggy 
. . Tops, Cushions, Etc. . . 

Ft. Wayne Iron Store Co. 

1403 to 1409 CALHOUN STREET, 
FT. WAYNE, INDIANA. 
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Hausauer, Son & Jones 

PRI/STERS, ENCRA VERS 


BOOKMAKERS 


Copy your letters on the New 

ROTARY 

COPYING PRESS 


Plow Lay Welding Machine 

and Leveling: Block Combined 


^ An invention to pro- 

vide a novel, edmple, 
efficient and economi- 
cal method of welding 
Pi and shaping all kinds 

of plowshares 

Lffw Indispensable to 

BTg\ every Blacksmith. 

Ouaranteed to give 
PH ■ satisfaction. 

i If not satisfactory, 

I 1 money refunded. 

U ^ Send for Illustrated 
» , -13 circular and prices. 

[ It tells the rest. 


G. S. STROM, Whiterock, Minn. 


G>pies made instantly on loose-sheet tissue* 
Shipped on trial. Price, $20,00. 

The Pi Li Machine Companyi 

MUNCIE. IND. 






253-257 Ellicott Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BLACKSMITH 


Back-glared 
^UUi Krew cutting 

UTHES,£S”n’uS; 

lets with special tools; 
swing tea inches over 
bed. Our ten years of 
manutacturing small 
lathes enables us to 
make a low price oe a 
high grade tool. Write 
for guarantee, circulais 
and discount. 


Carroll & Jamieson 
Machine Co. 
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METAL SHINGLE ROOFING... 

■ With Montroes Telescope 
Side-Lock is the best roof¬ 
ing in th e wo rld for hou.se 
or Darn. ®^Storm proof. 
Kaslly applied. Catalogue, 
Prices and Testimonials 
free for the asking. 

Montross Metal Shingle Co., 081(1611, N.I. 


•no. Denlcra, mnii or Ek mM. 

a«w««m Hone BeMedT CaT 
( 3 ) ToMn. Ofcl^ 


The Australasian Coachbuilder 
& Wheelwright.” 


A Monthly Illustrated Technical Journal cir¬ 
culating amongst Coachbuilders, Wheelwrights 
and Blacksmiths throughout the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


ideal 


PLOW SHARE AM OTnCR STtEL StUPCS nLAMlSLCV TUVCRE IRON 


Advertising and subscription rates on 
application to 

J. E. BISHOE & CO., 

65 Market Street, 

Sydney, Australia. 


WRiTtfORD£S«'PTlVt 

—Circulars 

T«tWtYBURN CO. 

ROCKFORD ILL USA 


TIRE 5HRINKER 


TIRE BENDER 


FOR 

PROGRESSIVE 

BLACKSMITHS 


Prt.OPPlETOR.<». 

Wm-Wilhelm, A-RKOEHLER- 


Farmers and Wagon Users all appreciate the advantages of the Folding Box 


We will send yon full directions how to build them. It will cost yon 
but a iieuny to writo ns for particulars. Yon may increase your busi¬ 
ness and profits enormously. Write ns today. 


FOLDING WAGON BOX CO. 


HAVERHILL. O. 


THE 

LITERAnX 

DIGEST 

••All the Periodicals in One.*^ 

An illustrated weekly magazine with 
interesting Information adequately 
covering all the chief subjects of hu¬ 
man interest, as selected, translated, 
and digested from the world’s 
choicest periodical literature. 

THE 

LITERARY 

DIGEST 

$3.00 e. Yea.r. Single Copies, 10c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 

New York. 


Complete Equipment for the produc¬ 
tion of Machinery Catalogues, Slock 
Farm Catalogues, College Annuals, 
also Catalogues In Foreign Languages, 
promptly, accurately and tastefully. 
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Google 
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m TIRE-BOLT WRENCB AND CLAMP 

IIV TME WORLD 


Highest Recommendations from Users 
SLnd Sellers—Inquire of Either ^ ^ ^ 

Machine can be used to beet advantage by laying wheel flat on horses 
or barrel, and follow as fast as nut is removed, without moving wheel. 


Oyrnes 

Ratent 

Xlr©-Bolt 

Wrench 

and 

Olamp 

PRICE $3.00 
We Pay Freight 

Manufactured by 

Bjrae & Ziegans 

SHARON, WIS. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS AND 
BLACKSMITH SUPPLY HOUSES S 9 S 



If yonr supply house does not sell them, send 
direct to the manufacturers. Cash with order. 


cmi uaiiiE nuv iruuinii 


HHAVKEIfEramiHUniEIIS 



rnr^HBSB hammers are built in two sizes. The No 2 is designed 
I for plow and general repair work, and is sold largely to the 
I blacksmith who has no extra heavy work, and who cannot 
afford to buy a high-priced hammer. The No. 8 is desiraed 
for shops and factories where Doth light and heavy work is to be done. 
It will strike as light as you like and heavy enough to weld heavy tires 
and axles, and the work can be done more rapidly and much better 
than by hiemd. For prices and full description of both sizes, address 

THE HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING CO., 


TAMA. IOWA. 


The Bradley 


Ball Bearing 


Shaft Coupling 
Automatically 
Takes Up«*e Wear 


^pHE ^int is, you want a noiseless, 
quick-shifting Coupling that 
will stand the test of time. The 
BRADLEY does this. In the 
BRADLEY the shaft eye is sur¬ 
rounded by a packing of hard oak 
leather, compressed and moulded 
into shape and thoroughly saturated 
with tallow. This packing is the only 
part of the BRADLEY that wears. 


pUT in the 
BRADLEY 
SHAFT COUP¬ 
LING there is 
alsoaSPRING, 
of crucible 

steel, oil tern- ' “The does It." 

pered and tested. The spring auto¬ 
matically takes up the wear on the 
leather packing. 


^FHE spring’s the thing that does 
the business. Its pressure is 
constant and uniform—just suffi¬ 
cient to hold the coupling, with its 
leather packing, securely in place, 
and TAKE UP THE WEAR. 
The BRADLEY is the ONE and 
ONLY SHAFT COUPLING that 
takes up its own wear. 

C. C. BRADLEY & SON 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Solid Wrousht 


ANVILS 


THE GOLD MEDAL ANVIL 

HIGHEST AWARD 

OMAHA, 1898 PAN-AMERICAN, 1901 


Every genuine Hay-Budden’’ Anvil Is made of 
the best A merican Wrought Iron and faced 
with best Crucible Cast Steel. Every Gen¬ 
uine ** Hay*Budden ” Anvil is made by the 
latest improved methods- 


PATTERNS—Regular Blacksmith, Farriers’, 
Farriers’ Clip Horn, Plow Makers’. Double 
Horn, Saw Makers’, Instrument Makers’, 
Chain and Axe Makers’, Etc.. Etc., Etc. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


f 

. WARRANTED ^ 


WEIGHTS FROM 10 TO 800 LBS. 

OVER 80,000 IN USE 

Experience has proved their worth and demonstrated 
that *’ ttay-Budden ** Anvils are Superior In Quality, 

, . Form and Finish to any on the Market . . 

HAY-BUDDEN IMFG. CO. 

254-278 N. Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Buffalo Steel Plate Forge, No. 503. 
The new Buffalo Blacksmith s Forge. 
Built of Steel, with geared blower. 
See Special Catalogue. 


Buffalo Hand Drilla. Adapted to 
a wide variety of uses. Work¬ 
manship of tho highest order. 


Buffalo Tire Bender and Upsetter. 


Buffalo Combined Punch, Shear 
and Bar Cutter. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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